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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mkiouk  tlie  following;  translation  was  commenced,  the 
first  Ten  l^ooks  had  ah-eady  appeared  in  America.  It 
■was  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to  reprint  these 
\vithont  alteration,  but,  on  comparing;  them  with  the 
)ri<^inal,  it  was  perceived  that  the  American  version  was 
lot  sufficiently  faithfid,  and  therefore  the  present  was 
undertaken.  The  Translator,  however,  is  boxind  to 
icknowlcdfie,  that  he  found  many  succcssfid  rendering's 

[in    the    work    of  his    predecessor,    and    these    he    has 

jenffrafted  without  hesitation. 

The  title  *'  Tnith  and  Poetiy"  is  adopted  in  common 

[with  the  Americjin  translation,  a.s  the  nearest  rendering 

\oi Dichtuny  uml  ]Vahrheit,  and  preferable  to  "Truth  and 
Fiction,"  which  has  sometimes  been  used.  The  poet,  by 
the  expression  Dichtumj,  did  not  mean  that  he  invented 
incidents  in  the  Auto- Biography,  but  merely  thatlthcy 
were  of  a  poetic  or  romantic  character;  while  "  WahrheW 
implies,  that  they  also  possessed  the  truth  of  history. 
The  '*  Prose  and  Poetry  of  my  Life"  would,  perhaps, 
convey  to  the  Engli.sh  reader  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Author,  although  not  literaUy  his  words. 


ERRATA. 

Page  442,  line  6  from  bottom,  omit  "that." 
„     451,    „    4  from  bottom,/^?-  "theatrical,"  read  "theoretical." 
„     464,    „    2  from  the  bottom,/oj'  "thus  a  certain," read  "thus  arose 

a  certain." 
„     490,    „    9,/o?'  "co-operation,"  read  "corporation." 
„     494,    „    20,/or  "Dident,"  read  "Diderot." 
„     495,    „    8  from  bottom, /or  "caricaturing,"  read  "country." 
„     502,    „    9  from  bottom,  after  "solitude,"  read  "whoever  resigns 

himself  to  it  flies  all  opposition,  and  what  is  more 

opposed  to  him  than,"  &c. 
„     605,    „    3,  read  "more  frequently  made  sad  than  pleasant,"  &c. 
,y    511,         5  from  bottom,  after  "household,"  read  "remedy." 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


As  a  preface  to  the  pvosent  work,  which,  iievliaps,  more  than 
another  requires  one,  I  adduce  the  letter  of  a  friend,  l»y 
wliich  so  serious  an  undertaking:  was  occasioned. 

"We  have  now,  my  dear  friend,  collected  the  twelve  parts  of 
your  poetical  works,  and  on  readinj;  them  through,  find  much 
that  is  knoMTi,  much  that  is  imkno\>ni :  while  much  that  had 
been  forgotten  is  revived  by  this  collection.  These  twelve 
volumes,  standing  before  us,  in  uniform  ajjpearance,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  regarding  as  a  whole :  and  oiu'  would  like  to  sketch 
therefrom  some  image  of  the  author  and  his  talents.  IJut  it 
cannot  Ik'  denied,  considering  the  vigour  with  which  he  began 
his  literars-  career,  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  since 
elapsed,  that  a  dozen  small  volumes  must  ajjpear  incommen- 
surate. Nor  can  one  forget  that,  with  respect  to  the  detached 
pieces,  thev  have  mostly  been  called  forth  by  special  occasions, 
aiul  reflect  particular  external  objects,  as  well  as  distinct 
grades  of  inward  culture ;  while  it  is  equally  clear,  that  tem- 
j)oran.-  moral  and  a'sthetic  maxims  and  convictions  prevail 
in  them.  As  a  whole,  however,  these  productions  remain 
without  connexion  ;  nay,  it  is  often  difficult  to  believe  tliat 
they  emanate  from  one  and  the  .same  writer. 

"  Your  friends,  in  the  meantime,  have  not  relinquished  the 
inquirv,  and  trv,  as  they  become  more  closely  acquainted  with 
your  mode  of  life  and  thought,  to  guess  many  a  riddle,  to  solve 
nianv  a  problem  ;  indeed,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  an  old  liking, 
and  a  connexion  of  many  years"  standing,  they  find  a  charm 
even  in  the  difficulties  which  ])resent  themselves.  Yet  a  little 
assistance  here  and  there  would  not  be  unacceptable,  and  you 
cannot  well  refuse  this  to  oiu-  friendly  entreaties, 

"The  first  thing,  then,  we  require,  is  that  your  poetical 
works,  arranged  in  the  late  edition  according  to  .some  in- 
ternal relations,  may  be  presented  by  you  in  chronolo{jical 
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order,  and  that  tlic  states  of  life  and  feeling  which  afforded 
the  examples  that  infiuenced  you,  and  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples by  Avliich  you  M'cre  governed,  may  be  imparted  in 
some  kind  of  connexion.  Bestow  this  labom*  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  limited  circle,  and  perhaps  it  may  give  rise 
to  something  that  wiU  be  entertaining  and  useful  to  an 
extensive  one.  The  author,  to  the  most  advanced  period 
of  his  life,  should  not  relinquish  the  advantage  of  com- 
municating, even  at  a  distance^  with  those  whom  affection 
binds  to  him ;  and  if  it  is  not  granted  to  every  one  to  step 
forth  anew,  at  a  certain  age,  with  surprising  and  powerful 
productions,  yet  just  at  that  period  of  life  when  know- 
ledge is  most  perfect,  and  consciousness  most  distinct,  it 
niust  be  a  very  agreeable  and  re-animating  task  to  treat 
former  creations  as  new  matter,  and  work  them  up  into  a 
kind  of  Last  Part,  which  may  serve  once  more  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  those  who  have  been  previously  edified  with  and 
by  the  artist." 

This  desire,  so  kindly  expressed,  immediately  awakened 
within  me  an  inclination  to  comply  with  it ;  for,  if  in  the 
early  years  of  life  our  passions  lead  us  to  follow  our  o^vn 
course,  and,  in  order  not  to  swerve  from  it,  we  impatiently 
repel  the  demands  of  others,  so,  in  om-  later  days,  it  becomes 
highly  advantageous  to  us,  should  any  sympathy  excite  and 
delerminc  us,  cordially,  to  new  activity.  I  therefore  instantly 
undertook  the  preparatory  labour  of  separating  the  poems  of 
my  twelve  volumes,  both  great  and  small,  and  of  arranging 
them  according  to  years.  I  strove  to  recall  the  times  and 
circumstances  mider  which  each  had  been  produced.  But  the 
task  soon  gi-ew  more  difficult,  as  full  explanatory  notes  and 
ilhistrations  were  necessaiy  to  fill  up  the  chasms  between  those 
which  had  already  been  given  to  the  world.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  all  on  which  I  had  originally  exercised  myself  were 
wantnig,  many  that  had  been  begun  and  not  finished  were 
also  wantijig,  and  of  many  that  were  finished  even  the  external 
Ibrm  had  completely  disappeared,  having  since  been  entirely 
reworked  and  cast  into  a  difi'erent  shape.  Besides,  I  had  also 
to  call  to  mind  how  I  had  laboured  in  the  sciences  and  other 
arts,  and  what,  in  such  apparently  foreign  departments,  both 
individually  and  m  conjunction  with  friends,  I  had  practised 
in  silence,  or  had  laid  before  the  public. 
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All  this  I  wished  to  introduce  by  degrees  for  the  satisfoe- 
tion  of  my  well-Avishers  ;  but  my  etlbrts  and  reflections  always 
led  me  further  on ;  since  while  I  was  anxious  to  comply  with 
that  very  considerate  request,   and  laboiu-ed  to   set  forth   in 
succession  my  internal  emotions,  external  influences,  and  the 
steps  which,  theoretically  and  practically,  I  had  trod,  I  was 
carried  out  of  my  narrow  private  sphere  into  the  wide  world. 
The  images  of  a  hundred  important  men,  who  either  directly 
or  indirectly  had  influenced  me,  presented  themselves  to  my 
view ;  and  even  the  prodigious  movements  of  the  great  poli- 
tical world,  which  had  operated  most  extensively  upon  me, 
as  well  as  upon  the  whole  mass  of  my  contemporaries,  had  to 
be  particularly  considered.     For  this  seems  to  be  the  main 
object  of  Biography,  to  exhibit  the  man  in  relation  to  the 
featiures  of  his  time  ;  and  to  show  to  what  extent  they  have 
opposed  or  favoured  his  progi*ess  ;  what  view  of  mankind  and 
the  world  he  has  formed  fi'om  them,  and  how  far  he  himself, 
if  an  ax*tist,  poet,  or  author,  may  externally  reflect  them.    But 
for  this  is  required  what  is  scarcely  attainable,  namely,  that 
the  individual  should  know  himself  and  his  age :  himself,  so 
far  as  he  has  remained  the  same  under  aU  circumstances ; 
his  age,  as  that  which  carries  along  with  it,  dctermmcs  and 
fiishions,  both  the  willing  and  the  unwilling ;  so  that  one  may 
ventm*e  to  pronounce,  that  any  person  born  ten  years  earlier 
or  later  would  have   been   qmte  a  dificrcnt  being,  both  as 
regards  his  own  culture  and  his  influence  on  others. 

In  this  manner,  from  such  reflections  and  endeavours,  from 
such  recollections  and  considerations,  arose  the  present  deline- 
ation ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  as  to  its  origin,  vdW  it  be 
the  best  enjoyed  and  used,  and  most  impartially  estimated. 
For  anything  further  it  may  be  needful  to  say,  particularly 
M-ith  respect  to  the  half-poetical,  half-historic  mode  of  treat- 
ment, an  opportunity  will,  no  doubt,  frequently  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  nan'ativc. 
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'O  fiTj  Saptls  'wfifXtmos  oii  Traib<vtTat. 


FIRST  B{30K. 

Ox  the  28th  of  Aup:ust,  17-19,  at  mid-day,  as  the  clock  struck 
twrlve,  I  came  into  the  world,  at  Frankibrt-on-thc-Maine. 
Mv  horoscope  was  propitious:  the  sun  stood  in  the  sij>^n  of 
the  Vir;j:in,  and  had  culnunatcd  for  the  day;  Jupiter  and 
Venus  looked  on  him  with  a  friendly  eyo,  and  Mercury  not 
adversely;  while  Satuni  and  Mars  kept  themselves  inditierent; 
the  Moon  alone,  just  full,  exerted  the  ])ower  of  her  reflection 
all  the  more,  as  she  had  then  reached  her  jjlanetary  hour. 
J>he  opposed  herself,  therefore,  to  my  birth,  which  could  not 
be  accomplished  until  this  hour  wius  passed. 

These  j^ood  aspects,  which  the  astrologers  managed  subse- 
quently to  reckon  very  auspicious  for  me,  may  have  been  the 
causes  of  mv  preservatii)n ;  for,  through  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  midwife,  I  came  into  the  world  as  dead,  and  only  after 
various  efforts  was  I  enabled  to  see  the  light.  Thi>»  event, 
which  had  put  our  household  into  sore  straits,  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  my  fillow-citi/.ens,  inasmuch  as  my  grandfather, 
the  >ic/iul(/iettis*  John  Wolfgang  Textor,  took  occasion  from 
it  to  have  an  accotuhvur  established,  and  to  introduce  or 
revive  the  tuition  of  mid  wives,  which  may  have  done  some 
good  to  those  who  were  bom  after  me. 

AVhen  we  desire  to  recidl  what  befel  us  in  the  earliest 
period  of  youth,  it  often  haj)pens  that  we  confound  what  we 
have  heard  from  othei-s  with  tliat  which  we  really  possess  from 
om-  own  direct  experience.  Without,  therefore,  instituting  a 
very  close  investigation  into  the  point,  which  after  all  could 

*  A  chief  judge  or  magistrate  of  the  town. 
B 
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load  to  notliin<;,  I  ani  conscioiis  that  wc  lived  in  an  old  house, 
which  in  fact  consisted  of  two  adjoining  houses,  that  had 
been  opened  into  each  other.  A  spiral  stair-case  led  to  rooms 
on  diHerent  levels,  and  the  imevcnness  of  the  stories  was 
remedied  hv  steps.  For  us  children,  a  younger  sister  and 
mvself,  the'  favourite  resort  was  a  spacious  floor  below,  near 
the  door  of  M'hich  was  a  large  wooden  lattice  that  allowed  us 
dii-ect  communication  with  the  street  and  open  aii-.  A  bird- 
ca"-e  of  this  sort,  witli  Avhich  many  houses  were  provided,  was 
called  a  Frame  {Gerams).  The  Avomen  sat  in  it  to  sew  and 
knit ;  the  cook  picked  her  salad  there ;  female  neighbours 
chatted  with  each  other,  and  the  streets  consequently  in  the 
fine  season  wore  a  southern  aspect.  One  felt  at  ease  while 
in  commimication  Avith  the  public.  We  children,  too,  by 
means  of  these  frames,  were  brought  into  contact  with  oui* 
neighbours,  of  whom  thi-ce  brothers  Von  Ochsenstein,  the 
surviving  sons  of  the  deceased  Schultheiss,  living  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  Avon  my  love,  and  occupied  and  diverted 
themselves  Avith  me  in  many  ways. 

Oui-  family  liked  to  tell  of  all  sorts  of  waggeries  to  which  I 
was  enticed  by  these  otherAA-ise  grave  and  solitaiy  men.  Let 
one  of  these  pranks  suffice  for  all.  A  crockery  fair  had  just 
been  held,  from  Avhich  not  only  om-  kitchen  had  been  suj)plied 
for  a  Avhile  A\-ith  articles  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  a  great 
deal  of  small  gear  of  the  same  ware  had  been  purchased  as 
playthings  for  us  cliildi-en.  One  fine  afternoon,  when  every 
thing  was  quiet  in  the  house,  I  wliilcd  away  the  time  with 
my  pots  and  dishes  in  the  Frame,  and  finding  that  nothing 
more  Avas  to  be  got  out  of  them,  hui-led  one  of  them  into  the 
street.  Tlie  Von  Ochsensteins,  aa-Iio  saw  me  so  delighted  at 
the  fine  smash  it  made,  that  I  clapped  my  hands  for  joy,  cried 
out,  "Another."  I  AA-as  not  long  in  flinging  out  a  pot,  and  as 
they  made  no  end  to  their  calls  for  more,  b}'  degi-ees  the 
whole  collection,  platters,  pipkins,  mugs  and  all,  were  dashed 
upon  the  paA-ement.  ]\Iy  neighboiu-s  continued  to  express 
their  approbation,  and  I  Avas  highly  delighted  to  give  them 
pleasme.  13ut  my  stock  was  exhausted,  and  still  they  shouted, 
"  More."  I  ran,  therefore,  sti-aight  to  the  kitchen,  and 
brought  the  eartheuAvare.  Avhich  produced  a  still  liAelier  spec- 
tacle in  breaking,  and  thus  I  kept  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  fetching  one  plate  after  another  as  I  could  reach  it 
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from  whore  they  stood  in  rows  on  the  slielf.  But  as  that  did 
not  f«iti?5fy  my  audience.  I  devoted  all  the  ware  that  I  eould 
dmp  out  to  similar  destruction.  It  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  any  one  a])j)oared  to  hinder  and  save.  The  mischief  was 
done,  and  in  place  of  so  much  l)rokcn  crockctA',  there  was  nt 
least  a  ludicixjus  story,  in  which  the  rofniish  authors  took 
special  delifjht  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

My  father's  mother,  in  whose  house  we  properly  dwelt, 
lived  in  a  lan^  back-nxim  directly  on  the  pround  floor,  and 
we  wen*  accustomed  to  carry  on  our  spoils  even  uj)  to  her 
chair.  aTid  when  she  was  ill.  uj)  to  her  In-dside.  I  remember 
her,  as  it  were,  a  spirit, — :i  handsome,  thin  woman,  always 
neatly  dressed  in  white.  Mild,  pontic,  and  kind,  she  has  ever 
remained  in  my  momorj'. 

llie  street  in  which  our  house  was  situated  passed  by  the 
name  of  the  Sta^-Ditch  ;  but  as  neither  sta^  nor  ditches 
were  to  bo  seen,  wo  wished  to  have  the  expression  explained. 
'J'hey  told  ils  that  our  h<mso  stood  on  a  spot  that  was  once 
outside  the  city,  and  that  where  the  street  now  ran  had 
formerly  been  a  ditch,  in  which  a  number  of  stajjs  were  kept. 
These  staf^  were  prt'^erviHl  and  fed  here  because  the  senate 
cvcrj-  year,  according  to  an  ancient  cii.stom.  feasted  publicly 
on  a  stag.  Mhich  was  therefore  always  at  hand  in  the  ditch 
for  such  a  festival,  in  c«.sc  j)rince8  or  knights  inti'rforod  with 
the  city's  right  of  chase  outside,  or  tlie  walls  were  encom- 
passed or  Ix'sieged  by  an  enemy.  This  pleased  ils  much,  and 
we  wished  that  such  a  lair  for  tome  animals  could  have  been 
seen  in  our  times. 

llic  back  of  the  house,  from  the  second  storj'  particularly, 
commanded  a  von*-  pheasant  prosjx^ct  over  an  almost  immea- 
surable extent  of  neighbouring  gardens,  stretching  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  city.  IJut.  alas  I  in  transfonning  what  were  onec 
public  grounds  into  private  gardens,  our  house  and  sf>mc 
others  lying  towards  the  comer  of  the  street  had  been  much 
stintc<l,  since  the  houses  towards  the  horse-market  had  a])pro- 
])riatod  spacioTis  out-houses  and  large  gardens  to  themselves, 
while  a  tolerably  high  wall  shut  us  out  from  these  adjacent 
paradi.scs. 

On  the  second  floor  was  a  room  which  was  called  the  frar- 
dcn-room,  l)Ocauso  tliev  had  there  endeavoured  to  sui)f)ly  th<; 
want  of  a  garden  by  means  of  a  few  plant;*  placed  before  tlio 

B  2 
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window.  As  I  jiTow  older,  it  was  there  that  I  made  my 
favourite,  not  mehmclioly  but  somewhat  sentimental,  retreat. 
Over  these  gardens,  beyond  the  city"s  walls  and  ramparts, 
might  be  seen  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain ;  the  same  Avhich 
stretches  towards  Ilochst.  In  the  sxmimer  season  I  commonly 
learned  my  lessons  there,  and  watched  the  thxmder-storms.  but 
could  never  look  my  fill  at  the  setting  sun,  which  went  down 
directly  o])posite  my  windows.  And  when,  at  the  same  time, 
I  saw  the  neiglibours  wandering  through  their  gardens  taking 
cai*e  of  their  flowers,  the  chikli-en  playing,  parties  of  friencls 
enjoying  themselves,  and  could  hear  the  bowls  rolling  and  the 
nine  pins  di'opping,  it  early  excited  •n-ithin  me  a  feeling  of 
solitude,  and  a  sense  of  yague  longing  resulting  from  it, 
Avhich,  conspiring  AA-ith  the  seriousness  and  aAve  implanted  in 
me  by  Nature,  exerted  its  influence  at  an  early  age,  and 
showed  itself  more  distinctly  in  after  years. 

The  old,  many  cornered,  and  gloomy  aiTangement  of  the 
hotise  was  moreover  adapted  to  awaken  dread  and  terror 
in  cliiklish  minds.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  principle  of  dis- 
cipline that  young  persons  should  be  early  deprived  of  all 
fear  for  the  aviiul  and  im-isible,  and  accustomed  to  the  terrible, 
still  prevaikxl.  We  chilcben,  therefore,  were  compelled  to 
sleep  alone,  and  when  we  foimd  this  impossible,  and  softly 
slipped  from  om-  beds  to  seek  the  society  of  the  servants  and 
maids,  our  fother,  M'ith  his  dl•essmg-go\^^l  turned  inside  out, 
which  disguised  him  sufficiently  for  the  pm-pose,  placed  him- 
self in  tlie  way,  and  frightened  us. back  to  om*  resting-places. 
The  evil  effect  of  this  any  one  may' imagine.  How  is  he  who 
is  encompassed  with  a  double  terror  to  be  emancipated  from 
fear  ?  ]My  mother,  always  cheerful  and  gay,  and  willing  to 
render  others  so,  discoyered  a  much  better  pedagogical  expe- 
dient. She  managed  to  gain  her  end  by  rewards.  It  was 
the  season  for  peaches,  the  plentiful  enjopnent  of  Avhich  she 
])romised  us  eveiy  morning  if  we  overcame  om*  fears  during 
the  night.  In  this  way  she  succeeded,  and  both  parties  were 
satisfied. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  my  eyes  were  chiefly  attracted 
by  a  series  of  Roman  Views,  with  which  my  father  had  orna- 
mented an  ante-room.  They  were  engravings  by  some  of  the 
accomplished  predecessors  of  Piranesi,  who^  well  imderstood 
perspective  and  architecture,  and  whose  touches  were  clear 
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and  excellent,  'ITierc  I  saw  even-  day.  the  Piazza  (hi  Popnln, 
tlie  Coloaseum^WxQ  Pia/jyi  of  .SV.  Pctrrs  and  St.  Peter's  Clmrcli, 
within  and  without,  the  castle  of  .SV.  AiKjrln,  and  many  otlier 
j)lacts.  llicsc  imafjes  impressed  them.selves  deeply  upon  ni(\ 
and  my  otherwise  \cr\  laeonie  fatlier  was  often  so  kind  as  to 
furnish  descriptions  of  the  objects.  His  ])artialitv  for  the 
Italian  lani;ua<;e,  and  for  evt-ry  thin*;;  pertainin*;  to  Italv.  was 
ver}-  decided.  A  small  collection  of  marbles  and  natural 
curiosities,  which  he  had  broiij^jht  with  him  thence,  he  oi'ten 
showetl  to  ns;  and  he  devoted  a  ^^-i-at  jiart  of  his  time  to  a 
description  of  his  travels,  written  in  Italian,  the  cojjvinij  and 
correction  of  which  he  slowly  and  accuiiitely  completed,  in 
several  parcels,  with  his  own  hand.  A  livi-ly  old  teacher  of 
Italian,  called  Cliovina/./i,  was  of  scnice  to  him  in  this  work. 
The  old  man  moreover  did  not  sinp;  badly,  and  my  mother 
every  day  miu^t  needs  accompany  him  and  herself  upon  the 
clavichord,  and  thus  I  sj)eedily  Uarned  the  Snlitario  hosco  om- 
broso  so  as  to  know  it  by  heart  l)efore  I  imderstood  it. 

My  father  was  altoi^ethcr  of  a  didactic  tuni,  and  in  his 
retirement  from  business  liked  to  comnnmicate  to  others  what 
he  knew  or  was  able  to  do.  Thus,  during;  th(>  first  years  of 
their  mania«;e,  he  had  kept  my  mother  busily  injjaj^ed  in 
writing;,  playiii};  the  clavichord,  and  sin};in<r,  by  which  means 
.>ihe  had  been  laid  imder  the  necessity  of  actpiirin";  some 
knowledge  and  a  sli<^ht  readiness  in  the  Italian  tontine. 

Cienendly  we  passed  all  our  leisure  hours  with  mv  {ijand- 
mother,  in  whose  spacious  apartment  we  found  ])lentv  of 
room  for  our  sports.  She  contrived  to  enf^f;e  us  with  vn"io«s 
triHes,  and  to  rcjpde  us  with  all  sorts  of  nice  morsels.  But 
one  Christmas  evening;,  she  crowned  all  her  kind  deeds,  by 
haviuj;  a  pui)i)et-show  exhibited  before  us,  and  thus  unfolding 
a  new  world  in  the  old  house.  'I'his  imcxpected  drama 
attracted  our  youn;;  minds  with  <^eat  force :  upon  the  lioy 
particularly  it  made  a  verk-  stronfr  impression,  which  con- 
timied  t«)  vibrate  with  a  p-eat  and  lasting;  efiict. 

The  little  sta;;e  with  its  spt-echless  j)ersonaf?es.  which  at 
tlie  out."<et  had  only  been  exhibited  to  us.  but  was  afterwards 
{riven  over  for  our  liwn  use  and  dramatic  vivification,  was 
jirized  more  hi>rhly  by  us  children,  as  it  was  the  last  becjuest 
of  our  frood  •grandmother,  whom  encroaehJnfj  disease  first 
withdrew  from  oui-  sight,  and  death  next  tore  away  from  our 
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heai'ts  for  ever.  Her  departure  was  of  still  more  importance 
to  our  family,  as  it  di'cw  after  it  a  complete  change  in  our 
condition. 

As  long  as  my  grandmother  lived,  my  father  had  refrained 
from  any  attempt  to  change  or  renovate  the  house,  even  in  the 
slightest  particidar,  though  it  was  known  that  he  had  pretty 
large  jilans  of  building,  which  were  now  immediately  begun. 
In  Franldbrt,  as  in  many  other  old  towns,  Avhen  anybody  put 
up  a  wooden  structvire,  he  ventm-ed,  for  the  sake  of  space,  to 
make  not  only  the  fii'st,  but  each  successive  story  project 
over  the  lower  one,  by  which  means  narrow  streets  especially 
were  rendered  somewhat  dark  and  confined.  At  last  a  law 
was  passed,  that  every  one  putting  up  a  new  house  from  the 
ground,  should  confine  his  projections  to  the  first  vipper  story, 
and  carry  the  others  up  perpendiculaidy.  My  father,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  projecting  space  in  the  second  story,  caring 
little  for  outwai'd  architectiu-al  appearance,  and  anxious  only 
for  the  good  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
resorted  to  the  expedient  which  others  had  employed  before 
him,  of  propping  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  imtil  one  part 
after  another  had  been  removed  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  a  new  house,  as  it  were,  inserted  in  its  place.  Thus, 
while  comparatively  none  of  the  old  structure  remained,  the 
new  one  merely  passed  for  a  repaii*.  Now  as  the  tearing  do^ATi 
and  building  up  was  done  gradually,  my  father  determined 
not  to  quit  the  house,  that  he  might  better  direct  and  give 
his  orders — as  he  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
caKties  of  building.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  suffer  his 
family  to  leave  him.  This  new  epoch  was  very  sm-prising  and 
strange  for  the  children.  To  see  the  rooms  in  which  they 
had  so  often  been  confined  and  pestered  with  wearisome  tasks 
and  studies,  the  passages  they  had  played  in,  the  walls  wliich 
had  always  been  kept  so  careftilly  clean,  all  fallmg  before  the 
mason's  hatchet  and  the  cai-penter's  axe — and  that  fi-om  the 
bottom  upwards  ;  to  float  as  it  were  in  the  aii',  propped  up  by 
beams,  being,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  confiiied  to  a 
certain  lesson,  or  definite  task — all  this  produced  a  commo- 
tion in  om-  young  heads  that  was  not  easily  settled.  But  the 
young  people  felt  the  inconvenience  less,  because  they  had 
somewhat  more  space  for  play  than  before,  and  had  many 
opjjortunitics  of  swinging  on  beams,  and  playing  at  see-saw 
with  the  boards. 
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At  first  my  father  obstinately  persisted  in  earrjinj;  out  his 
plan  :  but  when  at  last  even  tlie  roof  was  jjartly  niiioved,  an.l 
tiio  ruin  reached  onr  beds,  in  spite  of  the  carpets  that  had 
been  taken  up.  converted  into  tarpaulin,  and  stretched  over 
as  a  defence,  he  determined,  thou<,di  reluctantly,  that  tlie 
children  should  be  entrusted  for  a  time  to  some  kind  friends, 
who  liad  ab-cady  otlered  their  services,  and  sent  to  a  public 

scho^il. 

This  transition  was  rather  unpleasant;  for  when  tlie  cliil- 
dren  who  had  all  alon<;  been  kept  at  home  in  a  secluded, 
pure,  retined,  yet  strict  manner,  were  thrown  amonj;  a  rude 
mass  of  vovm-,'  creatures,  they  were  compelled  unexpectedly  to 
suffer  evervtiiini;  froqi  the  vid<-ar,  bad,  and  even  base,  since 
they  lacked  both  weapons  and  skill  to  protect  theiiLselvcs. 

It  was  properlv  about  this  period  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  mv  native  city,  which  I  strolled  over  with  more 
and  more  freedom,  in  everv"  direction,  sometimes  alone,  and 
sometinus  in  the  company  of  lively  companions.    To  conviy  to 
others  in  any  dej^ree  tlie  impression  made  upon  me  by  these 
prave  and  revered  spots,  I  must  here  introduce  a  description 
of  my  birth-i)lace,  as  in  its  ditiereiit  parts  it  was  gradually 
unfolded  to  me.      I  loved  more  than  anything  else  to  pro- 
menade  on  the  «^eat  brid<;e  over  the  Maine.      Its  U-n<;th.  its 
firmness,  and  its  fine  apiK-arance,  rendend  it  a  notable  struc- 
ture, and  it  was,  besides,  almost  the  only  memorial  left  from 
ancient  times  of  the  i)recautions  due  from  the  civil  •govern- 
ment to  its  citizens.     The  beautiful  stream  above  and  below 
bridj^e.  attracted  my  eye.  and  when  the  f:;ilt  weathercock  on 
the  'brid},'e-cross  glittered  in  the  smii.hine,   I  always*  had  a 
pleasant  ""feeling.      Generally  I  extended   my  walk   through 
Sachseiihausen,  and  for  a  Kreutzrr  was  ferried   comfortably 
across  the  river.      I  was  now  again  on  this  side  of  the  stream, 
stole  along  to  the  wine  market,  and  admired  the  mechanism 
of  the  cranes  when  poods  were  unloaded.     But  it  was  pjur- 
ticularly  entertaining  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  market-boats, 
from  which  so  many  and  such  extraordinary  figures  were  seen 
to  di.sembark.      On' entering  the  city,   the   .Saalhof,   which  at 
least  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Castle  of  Emperor  Ckirle- 
magne  and  his  sucees-sore   was  reported  to  have  been,  was 
greeted  every  time  with   profound  reverence.      One  liked  to 
lose  oneself  in  the  old  Uadiug  town,  paiticularly  on  miukct- 
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days,  amonp;  the  croAvd  collected  about  tlic  clim-ch  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. From  the  earliest  times,  thron<j^s  of  buyers  and 
sellers  had  f;-athered  there,  and  the  place  being  thus  occupied, 
it  was  not  easy  in  later  days  to  bring  about  a  more  roomy  and 
cheerful  arrangement.  The  booths  of  the  so-called  Pfarreisen 
were  very  important  places  for  us  childi'cn,  and  M-e  carried 
many  a  B(d:xn  to  thcni  in  order  to  piu'chase  sheets  of  coloured 
paper  stami:)ed  with  gold  animals.  lint  seldom,  hoAvever, 
coidd  one  make  one's  waj'  through  the  narrow,  crowded,  and 
dirt}-  market-place.  I  call  to  mind,  also,  that  I  always  flew 
past  the  adjoining  meat-stalls,  narrow  and  disgusting  as  they 
were,  in  perfect  horror.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Roman  Hill 
{Romerberg)  was  a  most  delightful  place  for  Avalking.  The 
way  to  the  New-Town,  along  by  the  new  shojjs,  was  always 
cheering  and  pleasant ;  yet  we  regretted  that  a  street  did  not 
lead  directly  towards  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  that 
we  always  had  to  go  a  roimd-about  way  by  the  Hascngasse, 
or  the  Catherine  Gate.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  child's 
attention,  were  the  many  little  to-^Tis  within  the  to\^^l,  the 
fortresses  Avithin  the  fortress ;  viz.,  the  walled  monastic  en- 
closm-es,  and  several  other  precincts,  remaining  from  earlier 
times,  and  more  or  less  like  castles — as  the  Nuremberg  Court, 
the  Comjiostella,  the  Braunfels,  the  ancestral  house  of  the 
family  of  Stallburg,  and  several  strongholds,  in  later  days 
transformed  into  dwellings  and  warehouses.  No  architectiu-e 
of  an  elevating  kind  was  then  to  be  seen  in  Frankfort,  and 
every  thing  pointed  to  a  period  long  past  and  imquiet,  both 
for  tOAAii  and  district.  Gates  and  towers,  which  defined  the 
boitnds  of  the  old  city, — then  further  on  again,  gates,  towers, 
walls,  bridges,  ramparts,  moats,  with  which  the  new  city  was 
encompassed, — all  showed,  but  too  plainly,  that  a  necessity 
for  guarding  the  common  Aveal  in  disastrous  times  had  in 
duced  these  arrangements,  that  all  the  squares  and  streets, 
even  the  newest,  broadest,  and  best  laid  out,  owed  their 
origin  to  chance  and  caprice  and  not  to  any  regulating  mind. 
A  certain  liking  for  the  antique  Avas  thus  implanted  in  the 
Bo)-,  and  was  specially  nourished  and  promoted  by  old  chro- 
nicles and  wood-cuts,  as  for  instance,  those  of  Grave  relating 
to  the  siege  of  Frankfort.  At  the  same  time  a  different  taste 
was  doveio])ed  iu  him  for  observing  the  conditions  of  man- 
kind,  in    thcii-    manifold   variety   and   uatiuabicss,   Avithout 
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rcfrnnl  to  their  imi>ortanoo  or  boaiity.  It  was.  tliorcforo.  one 
of  our  lavourito  walks,  which  we  ciidcavoun-d  to  tak(  now 
and  tht'n  in  the  co\n-si'  of  a  yi-ar,  to  follow  tlu>  fircuit  of  the 
path  inside  the  city  walls.  Gardens,  courts,  and  hack  Ituild- 
in-^  extend  to  the  '/u-iwjrr ;  and  wo  saw  many  thous;uid 
])eT>i)le  amid  their  little  domestic  and  secluded  circumstances. 
From  the  onuimental  and  show  ^irdens  of  the  rich,  to  the 
orchards  of  the  citizen,  anxious  ahout  his  necessities — from 
thence  to  the  factories,  hlcachinij-^rounds.  and  similar  esta- 
hlishments,  even  to  the  Imryinpf-j^rounds — for  a  little  world 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  city — we  passed  a  varied,  strange, 
si>ectacK-.  which  chauf^ed  at  every  step,  and  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  our  childish  cmiosity  was  never  satisfied.  In 
fact,  the  celehrated  Devil-upon-two-sticks,  when  he  lifted  the 
roofs  of  Madrid  at  nii;ht.  scarcely  did  more  for  his  friend, 
than  was  here  done  for  us  in  the  hrii^lit  sunshine  and  open  air. 
Tiie  keys  that  were  to  he  made  use  of  in  this  journey,  to 
jTiin  us  a  ]iassai;e  through  many  a  tower,  stair  and  postern, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  whose  subordinates  wc 
never  failed  to  coax  into  j^ood-humcmr. 

Hut  a  more  important,  and  in  one  sense  more  fniitful  place 
for  us,  was  the  Council-House,  named  fnmi  the  Romans.  In 
its  lower  vault-like  halls  we  liked  but  too  well  to  htse  om*- 
.selves.  AVe  obtained  an  entrance,  too,  into  tin-  larj^e  and 
verv  simple  session-room  of  the  Council.  The  walls  as  well 
as  the  arched  ceilin<^  were  white,  though  wainscotted  to  a 
certain  hei<;ht.  and  the  whole  was  without  a  trace  of  jjaintinj;, 
or  any  kind  of  carved  work ;  only,  hi^h  up  on  the  middle 
wall,  mijjjht  be  read  this  brief  inscription : 

"  One  man's  word  is  no  man's  word, 
Justice  ni-cds  that  both  be  heuird." 

After  the  most  ancient  fashion,  benches  were  ranpjed  around 
the  wainscottinp:,  and  raiseil  one  step  above  the  Hoor  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  a.ssembly.  This  readily 
suir^ested  to  us  why  the  order  of  rank  in  our  senate  was  dis- 
tributed by  benches'.  To  the  left  of  the  door,  on  the  oppo- 
site corner,  sjit  the  Schoffcn  ;  in  the  comer  itself  the  tSrlniU- 
hei.ss.  who  alone  had  a  small  table  before  him ;  those  of  the 
second  bench  sat  in  the  space  to  his  left  as  far  as  the  wall  to 
where  the  windows  were ;    while  alonj;  tlie  windows  ran  the 
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third  bench,  occupied  by  the  craftsmen.     In  the  midst  of  the 
hall  stood  a  table  for  the  registrar  {Protocidfuhrer). 

Once  within  the  Jidmer,  we  even  mingled  with  the  crowd 
at  the  audiences  of  the  burgomasters.  But  whatever  related 
to  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  Emperors  possessed  a 
greater  charm.  We  managed  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
keepers,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  mount  the  new  gay  imperial 
staia-case,  which  was  painted  in  fresco,  and  on  other  occasions 
closed  with  a  gi-ating.  The  election-chamber,  with  its  puiiile 
hangings  and  admirably-fringed  gold  borders,  filled  us  with 
awe.  The  representations  of  animals  on  Avhieh  Httle  childi-en 
or  genii,  clothed  in  the  imperial  ornaments  and  laden  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Empire,  made  a  cm-ious  figm-e,  were 
observed  by  us  with  great  attention;  and  we  even  hoped 
that  we  might  live  to  see,  some  time  or  other,  a  coronation 
>yith  om-  own  eyes.  They  had  gi-eat  difficulty  to  get  us  out 
of  the  great  imperial  hall,  when  we  had  been  once  fortunate 
enough  to  steal  in ;  and  Ave  reckoned  him  our  truest  friend 
who,  while  we  looked  at  the  half-lengths  of  all  the  emperors 
painted  around  at  a  certain  height,  would  tell  us  something 
of  their  deeds. 

We  listened  to  many  a  legend  of  Charlemagne.  But  that 
which  was  historically  interesting  for  us  began  with  Eudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  who  by  his  courage  put  an  end  to  such  violent 
commotions.  Charles  the  Foiu'th  also  attracted  oui-  notice. 
We  had  abeady  heard  of  the  Golden  BuU,  and  of  the  statutes 
for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  We  Imew,  too,  that 
he  had  not  made  the  Frankforters  suffer  for  theii-  adliesion  to 
his  noble  rival.  Emperor  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg.  We  heard 
Maximilian  praised  both  as  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
townsmen,  his  subjects,  and  were  also  told  that  it  had  been 
prophesied  of  him  he  would  be  the  last  Emperor  of  a  German 
house ;  which  unhappily  came  to  pass,  as  after  his  death  the 
choice  wavered  only  between  the  King  of  Spain,  {afterwards) 
Charles  V.,  and  the  Iving  of  France,  Francis  I.  With  some 
anxiety  it  was  added,  that  a  similar  prophecy,  or  rather  in- 
timation, was  once  more  in  circulation ;  for  *it  was  obvious 
that  there  was  room  left  for  the  portrait  of  only  one  more 
emperor — a  circmnstance  which,  though  seemingly  accidental, 
filled  the  patriotic  with  concern. 

Having  once  entered  upon  this  cii-cuit,  we  did  not  fail  to 
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repair  to  the  catlutlnil,  and  tlien-  visit  the  ip-ave  o£  that  bnivc 
Gunther,  so  mucli  pri/i-d  both  by  Ini-iul  and  fov.  'J'he  famous 
stone  whieh  formerly  eoverid  it  is  set  up  in  the  choir.  Tlie 
door  elosc  by.  U-adijiji:  into  the  eonehive,  remained  lonp:  shut 
iigain.st  us,  until  we  at  last  manaj^ed  throu-,'!!  the  higher 
authorities,  to  <jjain  access  to  this  celebrated  place.  Hut  we 
shoidd  have  done  iK-tter  had  we  continued  as  before  to  picture 
it  merely  in  our  imajjination  ;  for  we  found  this  room,  which 
is  so  renuirkable  in  Cierman  histoiy,  where  the  most  powerlul 
princes  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  an  act  so  momentous,  in 
no  respect  worthily  ailorued,  and  even  disfigured  with  beams, 
poles,  scatfoldinj;,'  and  similar  lumber,  which  people  had 
wanted  to  put  out  of  the  way.  The  ima^^ination,  for  that 
very  reason,  was  tlie  more  excited  and  the  heart  elevated, 
when  we  soon  after  received  permission  to  be  present  in  the 
Council-House,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Golden  Bull  to  some 
distinpiished  strangers. 

ITie  Boy  tlu-n  heard,  with  much  curiosity,  what  his  own 
family,  as  well  as  other  older  relations  and  aetiuaintanccs, 
liked'  to  tell  and  repiat,  vi/.,  the  histories  of  the  two  last 
coronations,  which  had  followed  close  upon  each  other:  for 
there  was  no  I'niukforter  of  a  certain  aj^e  who  would  not 
liave  regarded  these  two  evints,  and  their  attendant  circum- 
stances, as  the  crowning  i?lory  of  his  whole  life.  Spk-ndid  as 
had  been  the  coronation  of  Charles  Seventh,  during  which 
particulaily  the  French  Ambassador  had  given  magnificent 
feasts  at  great  cost  and  with  distinguislud  ta.ste,  the  results 
were  all  the  more  afilicting  to  the  good  Ihnpcror,  who  could 
not  preserve  his  capital  Munich,  and  was  c(jmpellcd  ui  some 
degree  to  implore  the  hospitality  of  liis  imperial  towns. 

If  the  coronation  of  Francis  First  was  not  so  strikingly 
splendid  as  the  former  one,  it  was  dignified  by  the  presence 
of  the  Fmpress  Maria  Theresa,  whose  beauty  appears  to  have 
created  as  much  impression  on  the  men,  as  the  earnest  and 
noble  form  and  the  blue  eyes  of  Charles  Seventh  on  the 
women.  At  any  rate,  the  sexes  rivalled  each  other  in  giving 
to  the  attentive  Boy  a  highly  favourable  opiniim  of  both  these 
personages.  All  these  descriptions  and  narratives  were  given 
in  a  s<rene  and  (juiet  state  of  mind  ;  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  had,  for  the  moment.  i)ut  an  end  to  all  feuds ;  and 
they  spoke  at  their  case  of  past  contests,  ai>  well  as  of  tlieir 
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former  festivities— the  battle  of  Dcttingen,  for  instance,  and 
other  remarkable  events  of  by-gone  years  ;  and  all  that  was 
important  or  dangerous  seemed,  as  generally  happens  when  a 
peace  has  been  concluded,  to  have  occurred  only  to  afford 
entertainment  to  prosperous  and  unconcerned  people. 

Half  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  away  in  this  narrow 
patrioti.sm  before  the  fairs  began,  which  always  produced  an 
incredible  ferment  in  the  heads  of  all  chikben.  The  erection, 
in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  many  booths,  creating  a  new  town 
within  the  old  one,  the  roll  and  crush,  the  unloading  and 
unpacking  of  wares,  excited  from  the  very  first  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness an  insatiable  active  cm-iosity  and  a  bomidless 
desire  for  childish  property,  which  the  lioy  with  increasing 
years  endeavoured  to  gratify,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  far  as 
his  little  purse  permitted.  At  the  same  time  he  obtained  a 
notion  of  what  the  world  produces,  what  it  Avants,  and  what 
the  inhabitants  of  its  different  parts  exchange  with  each 
other. 

These  great  epochs,  which  came  round  regidarly  in  spring 
and  autumn,  were  announced  by  ciu-ious  solemnities,  which 
seemed  the  more  dignified  because  they  Aividly  brought 
before  us  the  old  time,  and  what  had  come  doA^-n  from  it  to 
ourselves.  On  Escort-doy,  the  whole  population  were  on 
their  legs,  thronging  to  the  Fahrgasse,  to  the  bridge,  and 
beyond  Sachsenhansen  ;  all  the  windows  were  occupied,  though 
nothing  unusual  took  place  on  that  day ;  the  crowd  seeming 
to  be  there  only  for  the  sake  of  jostKng  each  other,  and  the 
spectators  merely  to  look  at  one  another ;  for  the  real  occa- 
sion of  their  coming  did  not  begin  till  uightfiill,  and  Avas  then 
rather  taken  upon  trust  than  seen  Avith  the  eyes. 

The  affair  was  thus  :  in  those  old,  unquiet  times,  Avhen  CA-ery 
one  did  Avrong  according  to  his  pleasm-c,  or  helped  the  right 
as  his  liking  led  him,  traders  on  their  Avay  to  the  fairs  Avere 
so  Avilfully  beset  and  harassed  by  Avaylaycrs,  both  of  noble  and 
ignoble  birth,  that  princes  and  other  persons  of  poAver  caused 
their  people  to  be  accompanied  to  Frankfort  by  an  armed 
escort.  NoAV  the  birrghers  of  the  imperial  city  Avoidd  yield 
no  rights  pertaiuiiig  to  themselves  or  their  district ;  they  Avent 
out  to  meet  the  advancing  party ;  and  thus  contests  often  arose 
as  to  how  far  the  escort  should  advance,  or  Avhether  it  had  a 
right  to  enter  the  city  at  all.    But,  as  this  took  place,  not  only 
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in  rcpinl  to  matters  of  trade  and  fairs,  l)ut  also  when  hii;h 
pcrsonaj^es  came,  in  times  of  |H*noe  or  war.  and  especially  on 
the  days  of  election ;  and  as  the  affair  often  came  to  blows 
when  a  train  which  wius  not  to  he  endured  in  the  city  strove 
to  make  its  way  in  alonj;  with  its  lord,  many  nej^otiations  had 
from  time  to  time  been  resorted  to,  and  many  temporary 
amini^enients  conclvuled.  thoni;h  always  with  reservations  of 
rights  on  lH>th  sides.  The  hope  had  not  been  relinipiished  of 
conii>osin<;  once  for  all  a  (juarrel  that  had  already  lastid  for 
centuries,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  institution,  on  account  of 
which  it  had  been  so  lonij^  and  often  so  hotly  contested,  might 
be  lookeil  ujjon  as  nearly  useless,  or  at  least  as  supi-rfluous. 

Meanwhile,  on  those  days,  the  city  cavalry  in  several  din- 
sions,  each  havin*;  a  commander  in  front,  rode  fortli  IVoni 
differi-nt  jj^ites  and  fotmd  on  a  certain  spot  some  troopers  or 
hussars  of  the  persons  entitled  to  an  escort,  who  with  their 
leaders  were  well  received  and  entertained.  ITtey  stayed  till 
towards  evening:,  and  then  rmle  back  to  the  city,  •scarcely 
visible  to  th«>  ex{)ectant  crowd,  many  a  city  kni'^ht  not  beini; 
in  a  condition  to  mana;^e  his  horse,  or  keip  himself  in  the 
saddle.  'ITic  most  imj)ortant  bands  retunu'd  by  the  brid^c- 
prate.  where  the  pressure  was  consecjuently  the  stroni;est.  Last 
of  all,  just  as  ni<;ht  fell,  the  XurendxT^  p<ist-coach  arrived, 
cscorte<l  in  the  .sjime  way,  aiul  always  containin;;,  as  the 
people  fanciiMl,  in  pursuance  of  custom,  an  old  woman.  Its 
arrival.  then>fore,  was  a  siinial  for  all  the  urchins  to  l)reak  out 
into  an  ear-sj)littini;  shout,  thouj^h  it  wius  utterly  im])ossible  to 
distinguish  any  one  of  the  ])assen^»'rs  M-ithin.  The-  thron*; 
that  ])ressed  after  the  coach  throutjh  the  bridj;e-gate  was  (piite 
increflible.  and  perleetly  bewilderin<;  to  the  senses.  The  houses 
nearest  the  bridf^e  were  those,  therefore,  most  in  demand 
amon^  spectators. 

Another  more  sinjjular  ceremony,  by  which  the  people  were 
excited  in  broad  dayli«;ht.  was  the  Pipers-coiu-t  iPfnfer- 
gericht).  It  commemonited  those  early  times  when  important 
larjjer  tradini;-towns  endeavoured,  if  not  to  abolish  tolls  alto- 
gether, at  least  to  iMinj;  about  a  reduction  of  them,  as  they 
increas4>d  in  proiKirtion  with  trade  and  industiy.  They- were 
allowed  this  i)riviliire  by  the  Emperor  who  needed  their  aid, 
when  it  was  in  his  |H)wer  to  t^-ant  it.  but  commonly  only  for 
one  year ;  so  that  it  had  to  be  annually  renew  ud.     lliis  was 
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effected  by  means  of  5}Tnbolical  gifts,  which  were  presented 
before  the  opening  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Fair  to  the  imperial 
magistrate  (^Sch'ultheiss),  who  might  have  sometimes  been  the 
chief  toll-gatherer ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  imposing 
show,  the  gifts  were  offered  Avhen  he  was  sitting  in  full  court 
with  the  Schbffen.  But  when  the  chief  magistrate  afterwards 
came  to  be  no  longer  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  was 
elected  by  the  city  itself,  he  still  retained  these  privileges ; 
and  thus  both  the  immunities  of  the  cities  from  toll,  and  the 
ceremonies  by  which  the  representatives  from  Worms,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Old  Bamberg  once  aclaiowledged  the  ancient 
favom%  had  come  Aovra.  to  our  times.  The  day  before  Lady- 
day,  an  open  coui-t  was  proclaimed.  In  an  enclosed  space  in 
the  great  Imperial  Hall,  the  Schoffen  took  their  elevated  seats ; 
a  step  higher,  sat  the  SchuUheiss  in  the  midst  of  them ;  while 
below  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  procm-ators  of  both  parties 
invested  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  The  Actuarins  begins  to 
read  aloud  the  weighty  judgments  reserved  for  this  day ;  the 
la^^"yers  demand  copies,  appeal,  or  do  whatever  else  seems  neces- 
sary. All  at  once  a  singular  sort  of  music  announces,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  the  advent  of  former  centm-ies.  It  proceeds  from 
three  pipers,  one  of  whom  plays  an  old  shawm,  another  a  sach- 
hut,  and  the  thii'd  a  pommer,  or  oboe.  They  wear  blue  mantles 
trimmed  with  gold,  having  the  notes  made  fast  to  theii-  sleeves, 
and  their  heads  covered.  HaAing  thus  left  their  inn  at  ten 
o'clock,  followed  by  the  deputies  and  their  attendants,  and 
stared  at  by  aU,  natives  and  strangers,  they  enter  the  hall. 
The  law  proceedings  are  stayed — the  pipers  and  their  train 
halt  before  the  railing — the  deputy  steps  in  and  stations  him- 
self in  front  of  the  SchuUheiss.  The  emblematic  presents, 
wMch  were  required  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  old 
precedents,  consisted  commonly  of  the  staple  wares  of  the 
city  offering  them.  Pepper  passed,  as  it  were,  for  everjlhing 
else  ;  and,  even  on  this  occasion,  the  depvity  brought  a  hand- 
somely tmned  wooden  goblet  filled  -with  pepper.  Upon  it  lay 
a  pair  of  gloves,  curiously  slashed,  stitched,  and  tasseled  with 
silk — a  token  of  a  favoiu-  granted  and  received — such  as  the 
Emperor  himself  made  use  of  in  certain  cases.  Along  with 
this  was  a  white  staff,  which  in  former  times  was  not  easily 
dispensable  in  judicial  proceedings.  Some  small  jiicces  of 
silver  money  were  added  j  and  the  city  of  Worms  brought  an 
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old  felt  hat,  which  was  always  redeemed  again,  so  tliat  the 
same  one  had  been  a  witness  of  tliesc  ceremonies  for  many 
years. 

After  the  deputy  had  made  his  address,  handed  over  his 
present,  and  received  from  the  tSc/iull/iei'ss  assurance  of  con- 
tinued favour,  he  quitted  the  enclosed  circle,  the  jjipers  blew, 
tlie  train  dejKirted  as  it  had  come,  the  court  pursued  its  busi- 
ness, until  the  second  and  at  last  the  tliird  deputy  had  been 
introduced.  Tor  each  came  some  time  after  the  other  ;  partly 
that  the  pleasure  of  tlie  public  might  thus  lie  prolonged, 
and  ]i:ully  because  they  were  always  the  same  anti(iuated 
1  irhiosi  whom  Nuremberg,  for  itself  and  its  co-cities,  had 
undertaken  to  maintain  and  produce  amiually  at  the  apj)ointed 
place. 

AVc  children  were  particularly  interested  in  this  festival, 
because  we  were  not  a  little  flattered  to  sec  our  grandfather  in 
a  ])lace  of  so  much  honour  ;  and  because  commonly,  on  the 
.'sclf-same  day,  we  used  to  ^•isit  him,  quite  modestly,  in  order 
that  we  miglit,  when  my  grandmother  had  emptied  the  pepi)er 
into  her  spice  box,  lay  hold  of  a  cup  or  small  rod,  a  p;ur  of 
gloves  or  an  old  Udder  Allnts*  Thise  sj-mbolicai  ceremonies, 
restoring  antitpiity  as  if  by  magic,  could  not  be  exphuned  to 
iLs  without  leading  us  back  into  past  times  and  informing  us 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  feelings  of  those  early  ancestors 
who  were  so  strangely  made  present  to  us,  by  pipers  and 
deputies  seemingly  risen  from  the  dead,  and  by  tangible  gifts, 
which  might  be  possessetl  by  ourselves. 

These  venerable  solemnities  were  followed,  in  the  fine  sea- 
Bon,  by  many  festivals,  delightful  for  us  chiklren,  which  took 
place  in  the  open  air.  outside  of  the  city.  On  the  right  shore 
of  the  Maine  going  do^^^l,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
gate,  tlierc  rises  a  sulphur-spring,  neatly  enclosed  and  sur- 
rounded by  aged  lindens.  Not  far  from  it  stands  the  Good- 
People's- Court,  formerly  a  hospital  erected  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
waters.  On  the  commons  around,  the  herds  of  cattle  from  the 
neighbourhood  were  collected  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year ; 
and  the  herdsmen,  together  with  their  sweethearts,  celebrated 
a  rural  festival,  with  dancing  and  singing,  with  all  sorts  of 
pleasure  and  clownishncss.     On  the  other  side  of  the  city  lay 

*  An  old  silrer  coin. 
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ji  similar  but  larc:ev  common,  likewise  graced  with  a  spring 
and  ^itill  finer  lindens.  Thither,  at  \Miitsuntide,  the  flocks  of 
sheep  were  driven ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor,  pale 
orphan  ehikh-eu  were  allowed  to  come  out  of  their  walls  into 
the  open  air ;  for  the  tlioiight  had  not  yet  occurred  that  these 
destitute  creatures,  who  must  some  time  or  other  help  them- 
selves tlu'ough  the  AN'orld,  ought  soon  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  it ;  that  instead  of  being  kept  in  dreary  confinement, 
they  should  rather  be  accustomed  to  serve  and  to  endiu'e  ;  and 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  strengthen  them  physically  and. 
morally  from  their  infancj'.  The  nm-ses  and  maids,  always 
ready  to  take  a  walk,  never  failed  to  carry  or  conduct  us  to 
such  places,  even  in  our  first  years  ;  so  that  these  rural  festi- 
vals belong  to  the  earliest  impressions  that  I  can  recall. 

Meanwhile,  our  house  had  been  finished,  and  that  too  in 
tolerably  short  time,  becaiise  everything  had  been  judiciously 
planned  and  prepared,  and  the  needful  money  provided.  We 
now  found  ourselves  all  together  again,  and  felt  comfortable  : 
for,  when  a  weU-considcred  plan  is  once  carried  out,  we  forget 
the  various  inconveniences  of  the  means  that  Avere  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  building,  for  a  private  residence, 
was  roomy  enough  ;  light  and  cheerful  thi'oughout,  with  broad 
staircases,  agreeable  parloiu-s,  and  a  prospect  of  the  gardens 
that  could  be  enjoyed  easily  from  several  of  the  windoAVS. 
The  internal  completion,  and  Avhat  pertained  to  mere  orna- 
ment and  finish,  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  for  occupation  and  amusement. 

The  first  tiring  brought  into  order  was  my  father's  collec- 
tion of  books,  the  best  of  which,  in  calf  and  half-calf  bind- 
ing, were  to  ornament  the  walls  of  his  office  and  study.  He 
possessed  the  beautiful  Dutch  editions  of  the  Latin  classics, 
which  for  the  sake  of  outward  uniformity  he  had  endeavoured 
to  prociu'e  all  in  quarto ;  and  also  mariy  other  works  relat- 
ing to  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  more  elegant  jurispru- 
dence. The  most  eminent  Italian  poets  were  not  wanting, 
and  for  Tasso  he  showed  a  great  predilection.  There  were 
also  the  best  and  most  recent  Travels ;  and  he  took  great 
delight  in  correcting  and  completing  Keyssler  and  Nemeiz 
from  them.  Nor  had  he  omitted  to  sm-roiuid  himself  with  all 
needful  assistants  to  learning,  such  as  dictionaries  of  various 
languages,  and  encyclopedias  of  science  and  art,  Avhich  A^dth 
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much  clso  adapted  to  profit  nnd  amusement,  miirht  \)o  ron- 
sultfd  at  will. 

The  othiT  half  of  this  foUretion,  in  neat  parehmciit  hiiitl- 
iniTi,  with  ven-  iHaiitifully  writtin  titU's.  was  jjlaci-d  in  a 
si-parate  attie.  The  aequisition  of  nrw  books,  as  well  as  tlicir 
bindin-^  and  amuipnicnt.  he  jjursnt'd  witli  <rreat  eoniposnre 
and  love  of  order  :  and  he  was  nnich  inHueneod  in  his  opinion 
hv  tlie  eritieal  nf>tieis  that  ascribed  particular  merit  to  any 
work.  His  eoUectiim  of  juridical  treatises  was  annually  in- 
creastnl  bv  some  volumes. 

Next,  the  pictures,  which  in  the  old  house  had  hunj;  about 
promiscuouslv,  were  now  collecti'd  and  s^Tumetrically  hun^  on 
the  walls  of  a  cheerful  room  near  the  study,  all  in  black 
tnimes.  set  off  with  irilt  mo\ddin«;s.  My  father  had  u  prin- 
ciple, which  he  often  and  strontjly  expressed,  that  one  ouf;ht  to 
emjdoy  the  livin-,;  Masters,  and  to  s])end  less  njnm  the  de])arted, 
in  the  estimation  of  whom  prejudice  ^eatly  concurred.  lie 
had  the  notion  that  it  was  precisily  the  same  with  pictures 
as  with  Uhenish  wines,  which.  thon<;h  a;;i'  may  impart  to  them 
a  lusher  value,  can  Ix'  ])roduced  in  any  comin;;  year  of  just  as 
excellent  (piality  as  in  years  past.  Alter  the  lajjse  of  some 
time,  the  new  wine  also  becomes  old,  quite  as  vahudile  and 
jx-rhaps  more  delicious.  This  opinion  he  chiefly  confinned  by 
the  observation  that  many  old  pictures  seoned  to  derive  their 
chief  value  for  lovi-i-s  of  art  fi-om  Uie  fact  that  they  had 
Ix'come  darker  and  browner ;  and  that  the  hannony  of  tcmc 
in  such  pictures  was  ot\en  vaunted.  My  father,  on  llicj»ther 
hand,  protested  that  he  had  no  fear  that  the  new  ])ictures 
would  not  also  turn  black  in  time,  thoufjh  whethei-  they  were 
likelv  to  train  auythinir  by  this  he  was  not  so  positive. 

In  piu^uance  «)f  the.se  princi])les,  he  em]>loyed  for  many 
years  the  whole  of  the  f'rankfort  artists  : — the  ])ainter  Hikt, 
who  excelled  in  animating:  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  other  so- 
called  nmd  scenes,  with  cattle;  Tk.vitmaxn,  who  had 
adoj)ted  Uembrandt  as  his  model,  and  had  attained  p^reat  per- 
fection in  inclosed  li<;hts  and  reflections,  as  well  as  in  ctiective 
conflajjrations,  so  that  he  was  once  ordered  to  ])aint  a  com- 
panion-piece to  a  Rembrandt ;  Schutz,  who  dili;;ently  elabo- 
rated landsca|x-s  of  the  Rhine  countrv*.  in  the  manmr  of 
S.vcHTLKHKNs  ;  and  J TXivKU,  who  executed  with  pivat  |;urity 
flower  and  fruit  pieces,  still  life,  and  figures  quietly  employed, 
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after  the  models  of  the  Dutch.  But  now,  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment, by  more  convenient  room,  and  still  more  by  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  skilful  artist,  our  love  of  art  was  again  quickened  and 
animated.  This  artist  was  Seekatz,  a  pupil  of  Brinkmann, 
court-painter  at  Darmstadt,  whose  talent  and  character  will  be 
more  minutely  unfolded  in  the  sequel. 

In  this  wa}',  the  remaining  rooms  were  finished,  according 
to  their  several  purposes.  Cleanliness  and  order  prevailed 
tliroughout.  Above  all,  the  large  panes  of  plate-glass  contri- 
buted toAvards  a  perfect  lightness,  which  had  been  wanting  in 
the  old  house  for  many  causes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
panes,  which  were  for  the  most  part  round.  My  father  M^as 
cheerful  on  account  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and  if 
his  good  humom-  had  not  been  often  interrupted  because  the 
diligence  and  exactness  of  the  mechanics  did  not  come  up  to 
his  wishes,  a  happier  life  than  oui'S  covdd  not  have  been  con- 
ceived, since  much  good  partly  arose  in  the  family  itself,  and 
partly  flowed  from  without. 

But  an  extraordinary  event  deeply  disturbed  the  Boy's  peace 
of  mind,  for  the  first  time.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1755, 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  took  place,  and  spread  a  prodigious 
alarm  over  the  world,  long  accustomed  to  peace  and  quiet. 
A  great  and  magnificent  capital,  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  trading  and  mercantile  city,  is  smitten,  without  warning,  by 
a  most  fearful  calamity.  The  earth  trembles  and  totters,  the 
sea  roars  up,  ships  dash  together,  houses  fall  in,  and  over  them 
churches  and  towers,  the  royal  palace  is  in  part  swallowed  by 
the  waters,  the  bursting  land  seems  to  vomit  flames,  since 
smoke  and  fire  are  seen  everj^'^here  amid  the  ruins.  Sixty 
thousand  persons,  a  moment  befoz-e  in  ease  and  comfort,  fall 
together,  and  he  is  to  be  deemed  most  fortunate  who  is  no 
longer  capable  of  a  thought  or  feeling  about  the  disaster. 
The  flames  rage  on,  and  with  them  rage  a  troop  of  despera- 
does, before  concealed,  or  set  at  large  by  the  event.  The 
wretched  survivors  are  exposed  to  pillage,  massacre,  and  eveiy 
outrage :  and  thus,  on  all  sides,  Nature  asserts  her  boundless 
capriciousness. 

Intimations  of  this  event  had  spread  over  wide  regions 
more  quickly  than  the  authentic  reports :  slight  shocks  had  been 
felt  in  many  places :  in  many  springs,  particularly  those  of  a 
mineral  nature,  an  unusual  receding  of  the  waters  had  been 
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romaikeil ;  and  so  murh  the  rn-eator  was  the  ifTort  of  tlic 
accounts  themselves,  which  were  rapidly  cireulatid,  at  first  in 
jjcncral  terms,  but  finally  with  dreadful  partieidars.  Here- 
upon, the  religious  were  neither  wanting;  in  reflections,  nor 
the  philosophic  in  p-oun«Ls  for  consolation,  nor  the  clerjjy  in 
warnini^.  So  comj)licated  an  event  aiTcsted  the  attention  of 
the  world  for  a  lonj:;  time  ;  and,  as  additional  and  more  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  i-xtensivc  effects  of  this  explosion  came 
from  every  quarter,  the  minds  already  aroused  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  stranijei-s,  bej^jin  to  bo  more  and  more  anxious  about 
themselves  anil  their  friends.  Perhaps  the  demon  of  terror 
had  never  so  sj)eedily  and  powerfully  diffused  his  teiTors  over 
the  earth. 

llie  IJoy,  who  was  compelled  to  put  up  \>'ith  frequent  repe- 
titions of  the  whole  matter,  was  not  a  little  stajijtjered.  Go<l, 
tlie  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Heaven  and  I-larth,  whom  the 
explanation  of  the  fii-st  article  of  the  Creed  declared  so  wi.se 
and  beni'^nant.  having  <riven  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  ii 
prey  to  the  same  destruction,  had  not  manifestid  Him.self,  by 
juiy  means,  in  a  fatherly  character.  In  vain  the  youn«2^  mind 
strove  to  resi.st  these  impressions.  It  was  the  more  impossible, 
!u»  the  wi.se  and  .scripture-leanied  could  not  themselves  a;^ee  as 
to  the  li<;ht  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  should  be  regarded. 

Tlie  next  summer  «jave  a  closer  opportunity  of  knowinj; 
directly  tliat  anjn'y  ("nl,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament  records 
so  much.  A  sudden  hail-storm,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lijjhtnino:,  A-iolently  broke  the  new  panes  at  the  back  o^  our 
house,  which  looked  towards  the  west,  damaged  the  new  fur- 
niture, destroyed  some  ^-aluable  books  and  other  things  of 
worth,  and  wa.s  the  nu)re  terrible  to  the  children,  as  the  whole 
household,  quite  beside  them.selves,  dragged  them  into  a  dark 
pa.s.sage,  whi-re,  on  their  knees,  with  frightful  groans  and  cries, 
they  thouqht  to  conciliate  the  wrathful  Deity.  Meanwhile, 
my  father,  who  wa.s  alone  8elf-posses.sed,  forced  open  and  un- 
hinged the  wiudow-fnimes,  by  which  we  saved  much  glass, 
but  made  a  broader  inlet  for  the  rain  that  followed  the  hail, 
.HO  that  after  we  were  finally  quieted,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
rooms  and  on  the  stairs  completely  siirrouuded  by  floods  and 
streams  of  water. 

ITiese  events,  startling  as  they  were  on  the  whole,  did  not 
greatly  interrupt  the  course  of  instruction  which  mv  father 
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himself  had  luulertakon  to  give  iis  children.  He  had  jiassed 
his  youth  in  the  Cohourg  Gymnasium,  M'hich  stood  as  one  of 
the 'first  among  German  educational  institutions.  He  had 
there  laid  a  good  foundation  in  languages,  and  other  matters 
reckoned  part  of  a  learned  education,  had  subsequently  applied 
himself  to  jurisprudence  at  Leipzig,  and  had  at  last  taken  his 
de^'ree  at  Giessen.  His  dissertation,  "  Electa  de  aditione 
Hereditafis,''  which  had  been  earnestly  and  carefully  Avritteu, 
is  yet  cited  by  jurists  with  approval. 

it  is  a  pious  wish  of  all  ftxthers  to  see  what  they  have  them- 
seh'cs  failed  to  attain,  realized  in  their  sons,  as  if  in  this  way 
they  could  live  their  lives  over  again,  and,  at  last,  make  a 
proper  use  of  their  early  experience.  Conscious  of  his  acquire- 
ments, with  the  certainty  of  faithful  perseverance,  and  dis- 
trusting the  teachers  of  the  day,  my  father  undei-took  to 
instruct  his  own  children,  allowing  them  to  take  particular 
lesson  from  particidar  masters  only  so  far  as  seemed  absolutely 
necessary.  A  pedagogical  dilettantism  was  ah-cady  beginning 
to  show  itself  everywhere.  The  pedantry  and  heaviness  of 
the  masters  appointed  in  the  public  schools  had  probably 
given  rise  to  this  evil.  Something  better  was  sought  for,  but 
it  was  forgotten  how  defective  all  instruction  must  be,  which 
is  not  given  by  peisons  who  are  teachers  by  profession. 

My  father  had  prospered  in  his  o^\ai  career  tolerably  ac- 
cording to  his  M-ishes  :  I  was  to  follow  the  same  course,  only 
more  easily,  and  much  farther.  He  prized  my  natural  endow- 
ments the  more,  because  he  was  himself  wanting  in  them ; 
for  he  had  acquired  everything  only  by  means  of  unspeakable 
diligence,  pertinacity,  and  i-epetition.  He  often  assured  me, 
early  and  late,  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  that  with  my  talents 
he  would  have  deported  himself  very  diftcrently,  and  would 
not  have  tm-ned  them  to  such  small  account. 

By  means  of  a  ready  apprehension,  practice,  and  a  good 
memory,  I  very  soon  outgrew  the  instructions  which  my 
fothcr  and  the  other  teachers  were  able  to  give,  \A'ithout  being 
thoroughly  grounded  in  anything.  Grammar  displeased  me, 
because  I  regarded  it  as  a  mere  arbitrary  law;  the  rules 
seemed  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  they  were  invalidated  by  so 
many  exceptions,  which  had  all  to  be  learned  by  themselves. 
And  if  the  first  Latin  work  had  not  been  in  rhjTne,  I  shoidd 
have  got  on  but  badly  in  that ;  but  as  it  was,  I  hummed  and 
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sanfj  it  to  myself  readily  cnouijh.  In  the  same  way  wo  had  a 
Geop-ajjhy  in  nu'niory-voisos,  in  which  the  most  wivtcht-d 
dojr;;er«.'l  best  served  to  Hx  the  recollection  of  that  which  was 
to  be  retained :  e.  g. : 

Upper-Yssel  has  many  a  fen, 
^Vllich  mukes  it  hateful  to  all  men. 

The  forms  and  inflections  of  lanp;uapje  I  caught  with  case ; 
and  I  also  quickly  vmravelled  what  lay  in  the  concepticjn  of  a 
tiling.  In  rhetoric,  com])osition,  and  such  matters,  no  one 
excelled  mc,  altliough  I  was  often  put  back  for  faults  of  gram- 
mar. Yet  these  were  the  attempts  that  gave  my  father 
particidar  ])leasure,  and  for  which  he  rewardicl  me  with  many 
presents  of  money,  considerable  for  such  a  lad. 

My  father  taught  my  sister  Italian  in  the  same  room  in 
which  I  had  to  commit  Cellarius  to  nu-mory.  As  I  was  soon 
ready  with  my  task,  and  was  yet  obliged  to  sit  quiet,  I  listened 
with  my  book  before  me,  and  ver}-  readily  caught  the  Italian, 
which  struck  me  as  an  agreeable  softening  of  Latin. 

Other  precocities,  with  respect  to  memoiy  and  the  power 
to  combine,  I  possessed  in  common  with  those  children  who 
thus  acquire  an  early  rej)utation.  For  that  reason  my  father 
could  scarcely  wait  for  me  to  go  to  college.  He  very  soon 
declared,  that  I  must  study  jurisj)rudence  in  Leijizig,  for 
which  he  retained  a  strong  j)redilection.  and  I  was  afterwards 
to  visit  some  other  university  and  take  my  degree.  As  for 
tliis  second  one  he  was  inditlerent  which  I  might  *hoosc, 
except  that  he  had  for  some  reason  or  other  a  disinclination 
to  Gottingen,  to  my  disappointment,  since  it  was  precisely 
there  that  I  had  i)lacid  such  confidence  and  high  hopes. 

He  told  me  farther,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Wetzlar  and  llatis- 
bon  as  well  as  to  \'ienna,  and  thence  tcjwards  Italy,  although 
he  repeatedly  mentioned  that  Paris  should  first  be  seen,  be- 
cau.se  after  coming  out  of  Italy  nothing  else  could  l)e  pleasing. 

These  tales  of  my  future  youtliful  travels,  often  as  they 
were  repeated,  I  listened  to  eagerly,  the  more  since  they 
always  led  to  accounts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  to  a  description  of 
Naples.  His  otherwise  serious  and  diy  manner  seemed  on 
the.se  occasions  to  relax  and  qiucken,  and  thus  a  passionate 
wish  awoke  in  us  children  to  participate  iu  the  paradise  he 
described. 
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Private  lessons,  wliicli  now  gradually  multiplied,  were 
shared  -with  the  children  of  the  neighbours.  This  learning 
in  common  did  not  advance  me;  the  teachers  followed  their 
ro\itine ;  and  the  rudeness,  sometimes  the  ill-nature,  of  my 
companions,  interrupted  the  brief  hours  of  stud^-  with  tumult, 
vexation,  and  disturbance.  Clu-estomathies,  by  which  learn- 
ing is  made  pleasant  and  varied,  had  not  yet  reached  us. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  so  dry  to  yoimg  people,  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  much  too  easy,  and  which  by  preaching  and  reli- 
gious instructions  had  been  rendered  even  common-place, 
Cellarius  and  Pasor  could  impart  no  kind  of  interest ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  rage  for  rhyme  and  versification,  a 
consequence  of  reading  the  prevalent  German  poets,  took 
complete  possession  of  us.  Me  it  had  seized  much  earlier,  as 
I  had  found  it  agreeable  to  pass  from  the  rhetorical  to  the 
poetical  treatment  of  subjects. 

We  boys  held  a  Simday  assembly  where  each  of  us  was  to 
produce  original  verses.  And  here  I  was  stiiick  by  something 
strange,  which  long  caused  me  uneasiness.  Mj  poems,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  always  seemed  to  me  the  best.  But  I 
soon  remarked,  that  my  competitors  who  brought  forth  very 
lame  affairs,  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  thought  no  less 
of  themselves.  Nay,  what  appeared  yet  more  suspicious,  a 
good  lad  (though  in  such  matters  altogether  imskilfiil),  whom 
I  liked  in  other  respects,  but  who  had  his  rh^Tiies  made  by 
his  tutor,  not  only  regarded  these  as  the  best,  but  was 
thoroxighly  persuaded  they  were  his  own,  as  he  always  main- 
tained in  om*  confidential  intercourse.  Now,  as  this  illusion 
and  eiTor  was  ob^^ous  to  me,  the  question  one  day  forced  itself 
upon  me.  whether  I  myself  might  not  be  in  the  same  state, 
whether  those  poems  were  not  really  better  than  mine,  and 
whether  I  might  not  justly  appear  to  those  boys  as  mad  as 
they  to  me  ?  This  disturbed  me  much  and  long  ;  for  it  was 
altogether  impossible  for  me  to  find  any  external  criterion  of 
the  truth :  I  even  ceased  from  producing,  until  at  length  I  was 
quieted  by  my  o^^^^  light  temperament,  and  the  feeHng  of  my 
owm  powers,  and  lastly  by  a  trial  of  skill — started  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  by  our  teachers  and  parents,  mIio  had  noted 
our  sport — in  which  I  came  ofl'  well  and  won  general  praise. 

No  libraries  for  children  had  at  that  time  been  established. 
The  old  had  themselves  still  childish  notions,  and  found  it 
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convenient  to  imjiart  their  ovn\  idueation  to  their  sueeessor«. 
Kxccpt  the  Orbis  I'ictus  of  Amos  Comenius,  no  book  of  the 
sort  fell  into  our  hands  ;  but  the  hirf^>  folio  liible,  with  eo])|)rr- 
plates  by  Merian,  was  diligently  tjone  over  leaf  by  leaf:  (ioit- 
fried's  C'hroiujC'les.  with  plates  by  the  same  master,  tjiufjht  us 
the  most  notabK'  cvints  of  I'nivcrsal  Historv* ;  the  Accrra 
Philoluaica  added  thereto  all  sorts  of  fables,  mytholop^ies  and 
wonders  ;  and,  as  I  soon  beeame  familiar  with  Ovid's  Meta- 
inoq)hoscs,  the  first  bocjks  of  which  in  particular  I  studied 
carcfuli\-,  my  yoim<^  brain  was  rapidly  fimiished  with  a  mass 
of  imap:es  and  events,  of  sit:niiti<'ant  and  wt)nderful  shapes  and 
oecuncnces.  and  1  never  felt  tinu-  hanj;  u])on  my  hands,  as  I 
alwavs  occupied  myself  in  working  over,  repeatin}^,  and  re- 
produeinj;  these  accpiisitions. 

A  more  salutar}'  moral  eil'eet  than  that  of  these  rude  and 
hazardous  anticpiities,  was  produced  by  I'enelon  s  Ttlcniarhns, 
with  which  I  tirst  beeame  acquainted  in  Ncukirch's  transla- 
tion, luul  which,  imperfectly  as  it  was  executed,  had  a  sweet 
and  beneficent  influence  on  my  mijid.  That  lidliinstm  Crusoe 
was  added  in  due  time,  follows  in  the  nature  of  thin{;s ;  and 
it  mav  be  imafrined  tliat  the  Island  of  lud.senhcrg  was  not 
wantinj;.  Lord  Anson's  }'oi/at/e  round  the  (jlobc  combined 
the  dipnitv  of  truth  with  the  rich  fancies  of  fable,  and  while 
our  thoughts  necom])anied  this  excellent  seaman,  we  were  con- 
ducted over  idl  the  world,  and  endeavoured  to  follow  him  with 
our  lingers  on  the  glol)e.  IJut  a  still  richer  harMst  was  to 
spring  up  before  me,  when  I  lighted  on  a  mass  of  writings, 
which,  in  their  present  state,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  calleft"  excel- 
lent, but  the  contents  <if  which,  in  a  harmless  way,  bring  near 
to  us  manv  a  meritorious  action  of  former  times. 

The  publicati(«i,  or  rather  the  maimfaeture.  of  those  books 
which  have  at  a  later  day  become  so  well  kno>vn  and  cele- 
brated under  the  name  I'nlkschrifteti,  Volksbiicher  popidar 
works  or  books),  was  carried  on  in  Frankfort.  ITie  enor- 
mous sales  they  met  ^vith,  led  to  their  being  almost  illegibly 
printed  from  stereotypes  on  horrible  blotting-pa])er.  ^^'e 
children  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  these  precious  remains  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ever)-  day  on  a  little  table  at  tlie  dcM)r  of  a 
de;der  in  cheap  books,  and  to  obtain  them  at  the  cost  of  a 
couple  of  kreutzer.  'llie  Kulenspiegel.  the  Four  Sons  of  Ilai- 
mon,  the  Emperor  Octavian,  the  Fair  Melusina,  tlie  Beautiful 
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MajTclono,  Fortunatus,  with  the  Avhole  race  do^^^^  to  the  Wan- 
derinp,-  Jew,  wtn-o  all  at  ovir  service,  as  often  as  we  preferred 
the  relish  of  these  works  to  the  taste  of  sweet  thing-s.  The 
greatest  benefit  of  this  was.  that  when  we  had  read  thi'ough 
or  damaged  such  a  sheet,  it  could  soon  be  i^jrocui'ed  and 
swallowed  a  second  time. 

As  a  family  pic-nic  in  STunmer  is  vexatiously  disturbed  by 
a  sudden  storm,  which  transforms  a  pleasant  state  of  things 
into  the  very  reverse,  so  the  diseases  of  childhood  fall  unex- 
pectedly on  the  most  beautiful  season  of  early  life.  And  thus 
it  hiippened  with  me.  I  had  just  pm-chascd  Fortunatus  with 
his  Piu-se  and  Wishing-hat,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  restless- 
ness and  fever  Avhich  announced  the  small-pox.  Inoculation 
was  still  with  us  considered  very  problematical,  and  although 
it  had  ah-eady  been  intelligibly  and  lu-gently  recommended  by 
popular  writers,  the  German  physicians  hesitated  to  perform 
an  o])eration  that  seemed  to  foi'cstall  Nature.  Specidative 
Englishmen,  therefore,  had  come  to  the  Continent  and  inocu- 
lated, for  a  considerable  fee,  the  childi-en  of  such  persons  as 
were  opulent  and  free  from  prejudices.  Still  the  majority 
were  exposed  to  the  old  disease  ;  the  infection  raged  through 
families,  killed  and  disfigined  many  children  ;  and  few  parents 
dared  to  avail  themselves  of  a  method,  the  probable  efficacy  of 
which  had  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  result.  The 
evil  now  invaded  our  house  and  attacked  me  with  imtisual 
severity.  My  whole  body  was  sown  over  with  spots,  and  my 
face  covered,  and  for  several  days  I  lay  blind  and  in  great 
pain.  They  tried  the  only  ])ossible  alleviation,  and  promised 
me  heaps  of  gold  if  I  would  keep  quiet  and  not  increase  the 
mischief  by  rul^bing  and  scratching.  I  controlled  myself, 
while,  according  to  the  prevailing  prejudice,  they  kept  me  as 
warm  as  possible,  and  thus  only  rendered  my  suffering  more 
acute.  At  last,  after  a  woful  time,  there  fell  as  it  were  a  mask 
from  my  face.  The  blotches  had  left  no  A'isible  mark  upon 
the  skin,  but  the  featm-es  were  plainly  altered.  I  myself  was 
satisfied  merely  Avith  seeing  the  light  of  day  again,  and 
gradually  putting  off  my  spotted  skin ;  but  others  were  piti- 
less enough  to  remind  me  often  of  nry  previous  condition ; 
especially  a  very  lively  aunt,  who  had  formerly  regarded  me 
with  idolatry,  but  in  after  years  could  seldom  look  at  me 
without  exclaiming — "  The  deuce,  cousin  !  what  a  fi-igbt  lie"s 
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prown  1"  Then  she  wouhl  ti-U  ine  circimistantially  liow  I  had 
oner  Ikoh  her  (K'lii;ljt.  and  wliat  atleiitutn  she  liad  ixcilt-d 
when  she  earried  lue  ahout  ;  and  thus  I  early  learned  that 
iu«tj)le  verv  often  suhject  \is  to  a  severe  atonement  lor  the 
l)leasiire  \vhi(^  we  have  atlorded  them. 

I  neither  eseaped  measlis,  nor  chieken-pox,  nor  any  other 
of  the  tormenting;  demons  of  ehihlhood  ;  and  I  was  assiired 
caeh  time  that  it  was  a  {^irat  pieee  of  jjood  luek  that  this 
malady  was  now  past  for  ever.  Ihit,  alas  !  another  a^ain 
threatened  in  the  back-ground,  and  advanced.  All  these 
thinj^  increas^'d  my  jjropensity  to  reflection;  and  as  I  had 
already  ])ractised  myself  in  fortitude,  in  order  to  remove  the 
ti)rture  of  imjjatience,  tlie  virtues  which  I  had  lieard  jjraised 
in  the  Stoics  appeared  to  me  hii^hly  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
the  more  .so,  as  somethin<;  similar  was  commended  hy  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  ])atience. 

\N'hile  on  the  subject  of  these  family  di.sea.scs,  I  will  men- 
tion a  brotlier  about  three  years  younj^er  than  myself,  who 
was  likewise  attaekeil  by  that  infection,  luul  sutfered  not  a 
little  from  it.  He  was  of  a  tender  nature,  <piiet  and  capri- 
cious, and  wc  were  never  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Hesides, 
he  scarcely  survived  the  years  of  childhood.  Amoiifj;  several 
other  children  l)orn  afterwards,  who  like  him  did  not  live  long, 
I  oidy  rememlKT  a  very  jjretty  and  a^eeable  j;irl,  who  also 
.soon  pa.ssed  away ;  so  that,  after  the  laj)se  of  some  years,  my 
sister  and  I  remained  alone,  and  were  tluTelbre  the  more 
deeply  and  aH'ectionately  attached  to  each  other. 

These  maladies  arid  other  unpleasant  interruptions  were  in 
their  con.se<iuences  doubly  <;i-ievous ;  for  my  father,  who  seemed 
to  have  laid  down  for  himself  a  certain  calenchir  of  education 
and  instruction,  was  resolved  inunediately  to  repair  every 
delay,  and  imposed  double  lessons  upon  the  youn^  convales- 
cent". These  were  not  hard  for  me  to  accomplish,  but  were 
so  far  troublesome,  that  they  hindered,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
repre.s.scd,  my  inward  development,  which  had  taken  a  decided 
direction. 

From  these  didactic  and  jjcdaf^ofi^ic  oppressions,  we  com- 
monly fled  to  my  ^grandfather  and  grandmother.  Their  house 
.stofKl  in  the  //•i<'r/Afr</-street,  and  aj)i)cared  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  fortress  ;  for,  on  approa*  hinj;  it,  notliini;  was  .seen  but  a 
large  gate  with  battlcmenl.s,  which  were  joined  ou  either  side 
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to  tlie  two  neighbouring;  houses.  On  enterino;  through  a  nar- 
row passage,  we  reached  at  last  a  tolerably  broad  court, 
surrounded  by  irrcgvdar  buildings,  which  were  now  all  united 
into  one  dwelling.  AVe  usually  hastened  at  once  into  the 
garden,  which  extended  to  a  considerable  length  and  breadth 
behind  the .  buildings,  and  was  very  well  kept.  The  walks 
were  mostly  skirted  by  Aine  trellises  ;  one  part  of  the  space 
was  used  for  vegetables,  and  another  devoted  to  floAvers,  which 
from  spring  till  autumn  adorned  in  rich  succession  the  borders 
as  well  as  the  beds.  The  long  wall  erected  towards  the  south 
was  iiscd  for  some  well-trained  espalier  peach-trees,  the  for- 
bidden fniit  of  which  ripened  temptingly  before  us  thi-ough  the 
summer.  Yet  we  rather  avoided  this  side,  because  we  here 
could  not  satisfy  our  dainty  appetites  ;  and  we  turned  to  the 
side  opposite,  where  an  interminable  row  of  cm-rant  and  goose- 
beiTy  bushes  fimiished  oiu-  voracity  with  a  succession  of  har- 
vests till  autumn.  Not  less  important  to  us  was  an  old,  high, 
wide-spreading  mulbeiTy-tree,  both  on  accoimt  of  its  fruits, 
and  because  we  were  told  that  the  silk- worms  fed  upon  its 
leaves.  In  this  peaceful  region  my  grandfather  was  foimd 
every  evening,  tending  -n-ith  genial  care  and  with  liis  own 
hand  the  finer  gi-o'w'ths  of  fruits  and  flowers  ;  while  a  gardener 
managed  the  drudgery.  He  was  never  vexed  by  the  various 
toils  which  were  necessary  to  preserve  and  increase  a  fine 
show  of  pinks.  The  branches  of  the  peach-trees  were  care- 
fully tied  to  the  espaliers  with  his  OAvn  hands,  in  a  fan-shape, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  full  and  easy  gi'owth  of  the  fruit. 
The  sorting  of  the  bulbs  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  plants  of  a 
similar  nature,  as  well  as  the  care  of  their  preservation,  he 
entrusted  to  none  ;  and  I  still  with  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind 
how  diligently  he  occupied  himself  in  inocidating  the  difierent 
varieties  of  roses.  That  he  might  protect  himself  fi'om  the 
thorns,  he  put  on  a  pair  of  those  ancient  leather  gloves,  of 
which  tlu-ee  pair  were  given  him  annually  at  the  Piper's  Court, 
so  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  the  article.  He  wore  also  a 
loose  dressing- goMTi,  and  a  folded  black  velvet  cap  upon  his 
head,  so  that  he  might  have  passed  for  an  intennediate  person 
between  Alcinous  and  Laertes. 

All  this  work  in  the  garden  he  pursued  as  regularh'  and 
AA-ith  as  much  precision  as  his  official  business ;  for,  before  he 
came  doAATi,  he  always  arranged  the  list  of  causes  for  the  next 
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(lay.  and  nad  the  lrp:al  papers.  In  llie  mominp  lie  proeeotlcd 
to  tlie  C'omiril  House,  dined  after  his  return,  then  nodih  d 
in  his  easy  eliair,  and  so  went  tliroujjh  the  same  routine  eveiy 
day.  He  convei-sed  little,  never  exhibited  any  vehemence, 
and  I  do  not  remendu-r  ever  to  have  seen  him  an^-.  All  that 
sun'ounded  him  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time.  I  never 
jK-reeiviHl  any  altenititm  in  his  wainseotted  room.  His  library 
eontaineil.  besides  law  works,  oidy  the  earliest  books  of  tnivels, 
sea  vtnajjes.  and  discoveries  of  eoimtries.  Alto«i:ether  I  can 
call  to  mind  no  situation  more  adapted  than  his  to  awaken 
the  feeling  of  unintermpti-d  peace  and  eternal  duration. 

Hut  the  reverence  which  we  entertained  fur  tliis  venerable 
old  man  was  raised  to  the  highest  dcfjjec  by  a  conviction  that 
he  possessed  tlic  {jiil  of  prophecy,  especially  in  matters  tbit 
I)ertaincd  to  himself  luid  his  destiny.  It  is  true  he  rcAculcd 
iiimself  to  no  one,  distinctly  and  minutely,  except  to  my 
•rrandmotlicr ;  yet  we  were  all  aware  that  he  was  informed 
of  what  was  fjoinj^  to  happen,  by  si<;:nificant  dreams.  He 
a.ssured  his  wife,  for  instunce,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  a 
junior  C'oimcillor,  that  on  tlie  first  vacancy  he  would  obtain 
the  ])lace  left  ojK'n  on  the  bench  of  the  Sc/iojfhi ;  and  soon 
af'erwanls  when  one  of  those  otKcers  actually  died  of  apoplexy, 
mv  p^ndfather  jrave  orders  that  his  house  sliould  be  quietly 
}:()t  ready  prepared  on  the  day  of  elcctinf;  and  bidlotinir,  to 
receive  his  puestis  and  conpratulators.  Sure  enou<;h.  the  deci- 
sive pold  ball  was  drawn  in  his  favour.  The  simple  dream 
by  wiiich  he  had  leame«l  this,  he  confided  to  his  wife  as  fol- 
lows:  He  had  seen  himself  in  the  ordinary  fidl  assemT)ly  of 
C'ouncilmen,  where  all  went  on  just  as  usual.  Suddenly,  Uic 
late  Schojt'  rose  from  his  seat,  descended  the  steps,  presst>d 
him  in  the  most  comjilimentarA-  manner  to  take  tlie  vacant 
place,  and  then   dejKirted  by  the  door. 

Something  like  this  occurred  on  the  death  of  the  Srhul- 
thei.ss.  'lliey  nuike  no  delay  in  supplying?  tliis  place,  as  they 
always  have  to  fear  that  the  Km])eror  will  at  some  time 
resume  his  ancient  rifjht  of  nominatin<^  the  officer.  On  this 
occasion,  the  messt-ufjer  of  the  Court  came  at  midnij^ht  to 
summon  an  extraordiniuy  sessicm  fi)r  the  next  momin<>; ;  and 
as  the  light  in  his  lantern  was  about  to  expire,  he  asked  for  a 
candle's  end  to  help  him  on  his  way.  "  (iive  him  a  wliole 
one,"  said  my  grandfatlier  to  the  ladies,  *'  he  takes  the  trouble 
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all  on  my  account."  This  expression  anticipated  the  i-csult— • 
he  was  made  Schult/ici.ss ;  and  what  rendered  the  circum- 
stance pai'ticularly  renKirkable  Avas,  that  although  his  repre- 
sentative was  the  third  and  last  to  draw  at  the  ballot,  the 
two  silver  balls  first  came  out,  leaving  the  golden  ball  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag  for  him. 

Perfectly  prosaic,  simple,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  fan- 
tastic or  miraculous,  Avere  the  other  dreams,  of  which  Ave 
Avere  informed.  JMoreoA'er,  I  remember  that  once,  as  a  boy,  I 
Avas  turning  OA'er  his  books  and  memoranda,  and  found  among 
some  other  remarks  AAdiich  related  to  gardening,  such  sen- 
tences as  these  :  "  To-night  N.  N.  came  to  me  and  said " 

the  name  and  rcA'clation  being  AATitten  in  cipher ;    or  "  This 

night  I  saAA' "  all  the  rest  being  again  in  cipher,  except 

the  conjunctions  and  similar  Avords,  from  Avhich  nothing  could 
be  learned. 

It  is  Avorthy  of  note  also,  that  persons  aa'Iio  shoAved  no  signs 
of  prophetic  insight  at  other  times,  acquired,  for  the  moment, 
while  in  his  presence,  and  that  by  means  of  some  sensible 
evidence,  presentiments  of  diseases  or  deaths  AA-hich  AA'ere  then 
occurring  in  distant  places.  But  no  such  gift  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  any  of  his  chikh-en  or  grandchildi-en,  Avho  for  the 
most  part  have  been  hearty  people,  enjoying  life,  and  never 
going  beyoud  the  Actual. 

While  on  tliis  subject,  I  remember  Avith  gratitude  many 
kindnesses  I  receiA'cd  from  them  in  my  youth.  Thus,  for 
example,  Ave  Avere  employed  and  entertained  in  many  ways 
when  Ave  visited  the  second  daughter,  married  to  the  di'uggist 
Melbert,  Avhose  house  and  shop  stood  near  the  market,  in  the 
midst  of  the  liveliest  and  most  eroAvded  part  of  the  toAA'n. 
There  Ave  coidd  look  doAvn  from  the  AvindoAvs  pleasantly 
enough  iipon  tlie  Inuly-burly  in  Avhich  Ave  feared  to  lose  oiir- 
selves ;  and  tliough,  at  first,  of  all  tlie  goods  in  the  shop, 
nothing  had  mucli  iuterest  for  us  but  the  liquorice,  and  the 
little  broAvn  stamped  cakes  made  from  it,  aa'C  became  in  time 
better  acquainted  Avith  the  multitude  of  articles  bought  and 
sold  in  that  business.  This  aunt  Avas  the  most  Aivacious  of 
all  tlie  family.  "When  my  mother,  in  her  early  years,  took 
pleasm-e  in  being  neatly  dj-essed,  Avorking  at  some  domestic 
occupation,  or  reading  a  book,  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  ran 
about  the  neighbourhood  to  pick  up  neglected  children,  take 
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care  of  thorn,  comb  them,  ami  earn'  tlicm  round,  as  imlood 
she  (lul  mc  for  a  ;r»MMl  whiU'.  At  a  time  of  i»ul)lic  festivities, 
such  as  coronations,  it  was  imiuissibk-  to  keep  her  at  home. 
When  a  HttK*  chiUl,  she  had  already  senimhled  for  the  money 
PCJittered  on  such  occasions ;  and  it  was  relatid  of  her.  that 
once  when  she  had  i;ot  a  fjood  many  totrether.  and  was 
kM)kini;  at  tliem  with  jrreat  delii^ht  in  the  pahu  of  her  hand, 
it  was  stniek  hy  somel)ody,  and  all  her  well-ejunicd  booty 
vanished  at  a  blow.  There  was  another  incident  of  whicli 
.she  was  vcr}'  proud.  Once,  while  standin«;  on  a  ]X)st  as  the 
Emperor  Charles  \'II.  was  j)assin<;,  at  a  moment  when  all  the 
people  were  silent,  she  shouted  a  vijrorous  "  Vivat  I"  into  the 
coach,  which  made  him  take  off  his  hat  to  her,  and  thank 
her  qiiite  ejaciously  for  her  bold  salutation. 

KverA-thinj;  in  her  house  was  stirrinp;.  lively,  and  cheerful, 
and  we  children  owed  her  many  a  «i::iy  hour. 

In  a  quieter  situation,  which  was  however  suitc<l  to  her 
chanicter.  was  a  second  aimt,  manned  to  the  Pastor  Stark, 
incumlKut  of  St.  Catharines  Church.  He  lived  much  alone, 
in  accordance  with  his  temjKTamcnt  and  vocation,  and  j)os- 
scssed  a  fine  libnir}".  Here  I  first  became  ac([uainted  with 
Homer,  in  a  j)rose  translation,  which  may  Ik*  found  in  the 
seventh  part  of  Herr  ^'on  Loen's  new  collection  of  the  most 
remarkable  tnivels.  under  the  title,  Jloinrr's  Dcsmjition  of 
the  C'lmquest  of  (he  Kitujdom  of  Tray,  ornamented  with  co])])er- 
platcs,  in  the  theatrical  French  taste.  These  pictures  per- 
verted my  imafjination  to  such  a  de<^-ec,  that  for  a  lon^  iimc 
I  could  conceive  the  Homeric  heroes  only  imder  such  forms, 
'llie  incidents  themselves  jjavc  me  unspeakable  delight ;  thouj;h 
I  found  great  faidt  with  the  work  for  atfbrdini;  us  no  account 
of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  breakin«;  off  so  abruptly  with  the 
death  of  Hector.  My  uncle,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this 
di-fect,  referred  me  to  Vii^l,  who  perfectly  satisfied  my 
demands. 

It  will  bo  taken  for  granted,  that  we  children  had  amonp; 
our  otlier  lessons,  a  continued  and  prop-essivc  instruction  in 
rclitoon.  But  the  Church-Protestantism  im])artcd  to  us  was, 
properly  .spcakinf;,  nothinp^  but  a  kind  of  (by  mondity : 
ingenioiLs  exposition  was  not  thouyjht  of;  and  the  doctrine 
ajjpealed  neither  to  the  imderstandin*'  nor  to  the  heart.  Tor 
that  reason,   there  were  various  secessions  from   tlie  Ksta- 
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blished  Church.  Separatists,  Pietists,  Herrnhuter  (Mora\ians), 
Quict-in-thc-Lands,  and  others  difFcrcntly  named  and  charac- 
terized sj)rang  up,  all  of  M'hom  were  animated  by  the  same 
purpose  of  approaching  the  Deity,  especially  through  Christ, 
more  closely  than  seemed  to  them  possible  under  the  forms 
of  the  established  religion. 

The  Boy  heard  these  opinions  and  sentiments  constantly 
spoken  of ;  for  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  divided  them- 
selves into  pro  and  con.  The  minority  were  composed  of 
those  Avho  dissented  more  or  less  broadly,  but  their  modes 
of  thinking  attracted  by  originality,  heartiness,  perseverance, 
and  independence.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  told  of  their 
virtues  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  manifested.  The 
reply  of  a  certain  pious  tinman  was  especially  noted,  who, 
Avhen  one  of  his  craft  attempted  to  shame  liim  by  asking 
"who  is  really  your  confessor?"  answered  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, — "  I  have 
a  famous  one — no  less  than  the  confessor  of  King  Da\'id." 

Things  of  this  sort  naturally  made  an  impression  on  the 
Boy,  and  led  him  into  similar  states  of  mind.  In  fact,  he 
came  to  the  thought  that  he  might  immediately  approach  the 
great  God  of  Nature,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  whose  earlier  manifestations  of  wrath  had  been 
long  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the  manifold 
blessings  in  which  we  participate  Avhile  upon  it.  The  way  he 
took  to  accomplish  this  was  very  curious. 

The  Boy  had  chiefly  kept  to  the  first  article  of  Belief.  The 
God  who  stands  in  immediate  coimexion  with  nature,  and 
o\\Tis  and  loves  it  as  his  work,  seemed  to  him  the  proper  God, 
who  might  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  ^\\i\l  man,  as 
with  cverj-thing  else,  and  who  would  take  care  of  him,  as  of 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  days  and  seasons,  the  animals 
and  ])lants.  There  were  texts  of  the  Gospels  wliich  explicitly 
stated  this.  The  Boy  could  ascribe  no  form  to  this  Being ; 
he  therefore  sought  Him  in  His  works,  and  would,  in  the  good 
Old  Testament  fashion,  build  Him  an  altar.  Natm-al  produc- 
tions were  set  forth  as  images  of  the  Avorld,  over  which  a 
flame  was  to  burn,  signifying  the  aspirations  of  man's  heai't 
towards  his  Maker.  He  brought  out  of  the  collection  of 
natural  objects  which  he  possessed,  and  which  had  been  in- 
creased as  chance  directed,  the  best  ores  and  other  specimens. 
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But  tlio  next  ditriculty  was.  ns  to  how  ihoy  should  be  nrnuiirod 
uiul  raisril  into  a  pile.  His  latlitr  possessed  a  beautiful  nd- 
lackered  music-stand,  ornamented  with  <;ilt  flowers,  in  the 
form  of  a  four-sidtnl  pyramid,  with  ditl'erent  elevations,  which 
had  been  found  convenient  for  quartets,  but  latelv  was  not 
much  in  use.  'Hie  Boy  laid  hands  on  this,  and  built  uj)  his 
representatives  of  Nature  one  above  the  other  in  steps,  so  that 
it  all  looked  quite  pretty  and  at  the  sjuuc  time  sufficiently  s'v^- 
nificant.  On  an  early  sunrise  lus  first  worship  of  God  was 
to  bf  celebrated,  but  the  younj;  priest  had  not  yet  settled 
how  to  produce  a  flame  which  should  at  Uie  same  time  emit 
an  a^i^reeable  odour.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  combine 
the  two.  as  he  possessed  a  few  fumi^atin}^  pastils,  which  did'usid 
a  pknuMint  frajn^ance  with  a  fjlinuuer,  if  not  with  a  flame. 
Xay.  this  soft  buniins;  and  exhalation  seemed  a  better  rcprc- 
scntjition  of  what  passes  in  the  heart,  tlian  an  open  flame. 
The  sim  liad  already  risen  for  a  lonj;  time,  but  the  neif^bour- 
in{»  houses  concealed  the  East.  At  last  it  ^'littered  above  the 
roofs,  a  buniin<;-j;lass  was  at  once  taken  up  and  apj)lied  to  the 
pastils,  which  were  tixetl  on  the  smnmit  in  a  fine  porcelain 
s;iucer.  Everytliin};  succeeded  accordinj?  to  the  Avish,  and 
the  devotion  was  jxrfect.  llie  altar  remaij^ed  as  a  peculiar 
ornament  of  the  ro<mi  which  had  been  assif^ed  him  in  the  new 
house.  Even,-  one  reprded  it  only  as  a  Mell-arran};ed  collec- 
tion of  natural  curiosities.  The  Boy  knew  better,  but  con- 
cealed his  knowled<;e.  He  lon<;ed  for  a  repetition  of  the 
solemnity.  But  unlortunately,  just  as  the  most  opportune  *un 
arose,  the  porcelain  cup  was  not  at  hand:  he  placed  the  pa.stils 
immediately  on  tlie  uj.per  surface  of  the  stand;  they  were 
kindled,  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  priest,  that  he 
did  not  obsen,e,  mitil  it  was  too  late,  the  mischief  his  sacrifice 
was  doing.  The  jjastils  had  burned  mercilessly  into  the  red 
lacker  and  beautiful  i;old  flowers,  and  as  if  some  evil  spirit  had 
disappeared,  lixid  left  their  black,  ineflaceable  footprints.  By 
this  tlie  young  priest  was  thro\\^l  into  the  most  extreme  per- 
plexity. Tlie  mischief  could  be  covered  up,  it  was  true,  with 
the  larger  pieces  of  his  show-materiaLs,  but  the  spirit  for  new 
offerings  was  gone,  and  the  accident  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  hint  and  warning  of  the  danger  there  always  is  in 
^viahing  to  approach  the  Deity  in  such  a  way. 


SECOI^D  BOOK. 


Ai.L  that  has  been  hitherto  recorded  indicates  that  happy 
and  easy  condition  in  which  nations  exist  dnring  a  long;  peace. 
But  nowhere  jjrobably  is  such  a  beautiful  time  enjoyed  in 
greater  comfort  than  in  cities  living  under  their  0"\\ni  laws, 
and  large  enough  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
and  so  situated  as  to  enrich  them  by  trade  and  commerce. 
Strangers  find  it  to  their  advantase  to  come  and  go.  and  are 
under  a  nccessit}'  of  bringing  profit  in  order  to  acquire  profit. 
Even  if  such  cities  rule  but  a  small  territory,  they  are  the 
better  qualified  to  advance  their  internal  prosperity,  as  their 
external  relations  expose  them  to  no  costly  undertakings  or 
alliances. 

Th\is,  the  Frankfortcrs  passed  a  series  of  prosperous  years 
during  my  chilcUiood ;  but  scarcely,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
17o().  liad  I  completed  my  seventh  year,  than  that  world- 
renownied  war  broke  out,  Avhich  was  also  to  exert  great 
influence  upon  the  next  seven  years  of  my  life.  Frederick 
the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  had  fallen  upon  Saxony,  -ndth 
sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  instead  of  announcing  his  invasion 
by  a  declaration  of  war,  he  followed  it  np  with  a  manifesto, 
composed  by  himself,  as  it  was  said,  which  explained  the 
causes  that  had  moved  and  justified  him  in  so  monstrous  a 
step,  llie  world,  Avhich  saw  itself  appealed  to  not  merely  as 
spectator  but  as  judge,  immediately  split  into  two  parties,  and 
om-  family  was  an  image  of  the  great  whole. 

jNIy  grandfatlier,  who,  as  Schojf  of  Frankfort,  had  carried 
the  coronation  canopy  over  Francis  the  First,  and  had  recei^•ed 
fi-om  tlie  Empress  a  heavy  gold  chain  with  her  likeness,  took 
the  Austrian  side  along  with  some  of  his  sons-in-law  and 
daughters.  ^My  father  lun-ing  been  nominated  to  the  inii)erial 
council  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  sympathising  sincerely 
in  the  fate  of  that  mihappy  monarcli,  learicd  towards  Prussia, 
witli  the  other  and  smaller  half  of  the  fomily.  Our  meetings, 
which  had  been  held  on  Sundays  for  many  years  iminter- 
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ruptcdly,  wore  vory  soon  distiiibcd.  Tlic  misinulcrstandinjfg 
8o  oomnion  lunoiiij  relatives  by  Tuarria<^e,  now  Hrst  I'ouml  a 
fomi  in  which  they  eonld  l>e  expressed.  Contention,  discord, 
silence,  and  st^jwiration  ensued.  My  i^andfathcr,  otherwise 
a  serene,  (luiet,  and  easy  man.  became  impatient.  'JTlic 
women  vainly  endeavoured  to  smother  the  flames ;  and  after 
some  unpleasiint  scenes,  my  father  was  the  tirst  to  quit  the 
society.  At  home  now  we  rejoiced  undisturbed  in  the  Prus- 
sian victories,  which  were  connnonly  announced  with  great 
t^lee  by  our  vivacioius  auTit.  l^ver\-  other  interest  was  forced 
to  <;ive  way  to  this,  and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
perpetual  aj^itation.  'ITie  occu])ation  of  Dresden,  the  modera- 
tion of  the  kinpj  at  the  outset,  his  slow  but  secure  advances, 
tlie  victory  at  Lowositz.  the  capture  of  the  Saxons,  were  so 
many  triimiphs  for  oiu-  party.  Evervthinp:  that  could  be 
alle;;ed  for  the  advanta;^e  of  our  opponents  was  denied  or 
depreciated;  and  as  the  members  of  the  family  on  the  other 
.side  did  the  same,  they  coidd  not  meet  in  the  streets  without 
disputes  arisinj;.  as  in  liomco  ami  Juliet. 

llms  I  sdso  was  then  a  Pru.ssian  in  my  views,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  Frit/.ian :  since  what  eared  we  for  Pru.ssia  ? 
It  was  the  jH'rsonal  character  of  the  f^eat  kin<;  that  worked 
uj)on  all  hearts.  I  rejoiced  with  my  father  in  our  conquests, 
readily  copied  the  sonj^  of  triumph,  and  almost  more  willinf;ly 
the  lampoons  directed  against  the  other  party,  poor  as  tho 
rhymes  mi^ht  be. 

As  the  eldest  pmndson  and  godchild.  I  had  dined  crery 
-Sunday  since  my  infancy  with  my  gjundfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  the  hours  so  spent  had  been  the  most  delightfid 
of  the  whole  week.  IJut  now  I  relished  no  morsel  that  I 
tasted,  bccaiLse  I  was  comjxjUed  to  hear  the  most  hoirible 
slanders  of  my  hero.  Here  blew  another  wind,  here  sounded 
another  tone  than  at  home.  My  liking  and  even  my  respect 
for  my  graiulfather  and  grandnu)ther  fell  off.  I  could  mention 
nothing  of  this  to  my  parents,  but  avoided  the  matter,  both  on 
account  of  my  o\\ti  feelings,  and  becau.se  I  had  been  warned 
by  my  mother.  In  this  way  I  was  thrown  back  upon  myself; 
and  as  in  my  sixth  ycnr,  after  the  cartlu}uake  at  Lisbon,  tho 
goodness  of  God  hafl  l>ecomc  to  me  in  some  mcasuie  suspiciou.s, 
so  I  began  now,  on  account  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  tlic  public.     My  heart  was  uatmally  inclined  to 
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reverence,  and  it  rcqnii-ed  a  p^cat  shock  to  stagger  my  faith  in 
an^-thiiig  that  was  venerable.  But  alas !  they  had  commended 
good  manners  and  a  becoming  dcj)ortment  to  us,  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  What  will  people 
say  ?  was  always  the  ciy,  and  I  thought  that  the  people  must 
be  right  good  people,  and  would  know  how  to  judge  of  anything 
and  eveiything.  But  my  experience  went  just  to  the  contrary. 
The  greatest  and  most  signal  services  were  defamed  and 
attacked ;  the  noblest  deeds,  if  not  denied,  Avere  at  least  mis- 
represented nnd  diminished ;  and  this  base  injustice  was  done 
to  the  only  man  who  was  manifestly  elevated  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  who  daily  proved  what  he  was  able  to  do,— - 
and  that,  not  by  the  populace,  but  by  distinguished  men,  as  I 
took  my  grandfather  and  imcles  to  be.  That  parties  existed, 
and  that  he  himself  belonged  to  a  party,  had  never  entered 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  Boy.  He,  therefore,  believed  him- 
self all  the  more  right,  and  dared  hold  his  own  opinion  for  the 
better  one,  since  he  and  those  of  like  mind  appreciated  the 
beauty  and  other  good  qualities  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  even 
did  not  grudge  the  Emperor  Francis  his  love  of  jewelry  and 
money.  That  Count  Daim  was  often  called  an  old  dozer,  they 
thought  justifiable. 

But  now  I  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  I  trace  here 
the  genn  of  that  disregard  and  even  disdain  of  the  public, 
which  clung  to  me  for  a  whole  period  of  my  hfe,  and  only  in 
later  days  was  brought  within  bounds  by  insight  and  cultiva- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  perception  of  the  injustice 
of  parties  had  even  then  a  very  unpleasant,  nay,  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  Boy,  as  it  accustomed  him  to  separate  himself 
from  beloved  and  highly-valued  persons.  The  quick  s\ic- 
cession  of  battles  and  events  left  the  parties  neither  quiet  nor 
rest.  We  ever  foimd  a  mahcious  delight  in  reviving  and 
re-sharpening  those  imaginary  evils  and  capricious  disputes ; 
and  thus  we  continued  to  tease  each  other,  untU  the  occupa- 
tion of  Frankfort  by  the  French  some  years  aftei'wards, 
brought  real  inconvenience  into  oiu-  homes. 

Although  to  most  of  us  the  important  events  occurring 
in  distant  parts  served  only  for  topics  of  ardent  controversy, 
there  were  others  who  perceived  the  seriousness  of  the  times, 
and  feared  that  the  sjmipathy  of  France  might  open  a  scene 
of  war  in  cmr  own  vicinity.     They  kept  us  children  at  home 
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more  than  bcforo.  nnd  strove  in  many  vrnyn  to  oeoupv  and 
amuso  us.  With  tliis  viiw,  the  puppet-show  l)ecjueath( d  by 
our  ^grandmother  was  apiin  broii^'ht  forth,  and  arraiij^fd  in 
sueli  a  way  that  the  sj)eetat()rs  sat  in  my  ^'ahU^  room,  while 
the  jK'rsons  manajiin};  and  performinp:,  as  well  as  the  theatre 
itself  as  far  as  tlie  prosecnium.  found  a  plaee  in  the  room 
ndjoiniufj.  We  were  idlowi-d,  as  a  special  favour,  to  innate 
first  one  and  then  anotlur  of  the  neighbours'  children  as 
8pectators,  and  thus  at  the  outst^t  I  gained  many  friends ; 
but  the  restlessness  inherent  in  children,  did  not  suffer  them 
to  n-main  long  a  patient  auilience.  They  interrupted  the 
play,  and  we  were  comj)elled  to  seek  a  younger  public,  which 
could  at  any  rate  be  kept  in  order  by  the  nurses  and  maids. 
The  original  drama  to  which  the  puppets  had  been  specially 
adapted,  we  had  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  Uie  lK?ginning  this  was 
exclusively  performed.  Soon  glowing  weary  of  it,  however, 
we  changed  the  dresses  and  dec-orations,  and  attempted  various 
other  pieces,  which  were  indeed  on  too  grand  a  scale  for  so 
narrow  a  stage.  Although  this  j)resumption  spoiled  and  finally 
quite  destroyed  what  wc  performed,  such  childish  pleasures  and 
cmplo>Tnents  nevertheles.s  exi-reised  and  advanced  in  many 
■ways  my  jK)wer  of  invention  and  representation,  myfjuicyand 
a  certain  technical  skill,  to  a  degree  which  in  any  other  way 
could  not  jK'rhaps  have  been  secured  in  so  short  a  lime,  in 
so  confined  a  space,  and  at  so  little  expease. 

I  had  early  learned  to  use  compasses  and  ruler,  because  all 
the  instructions  tliey  gave  me  in  geometry  were  forthwith 
put  into  practice,  and  I  occupied  myself  gieally  with  paste- 
board-work. I  did  not  stop  at  geometrical  figures,  little 
boxes,  and  such  things,  but  invented  pretty  pleasure-houses 
adonied  with  pilasten>,  steps,  and  flat  roofs.  However,  but 
little  of  this  was  completed. 

Far  more  persevering  was  I,  on  the  other  hand,  in  airanging, 
witli  the  help  of  our  domestic  (a  t;iilor  by  trade),  an  armoury 
for  the  ser\-ice  of  our  jjlays  and  tragedies,  which  we  ourselves 
performed  with  delight  when  we  had  outgrown  the  puppets. 
My  jilayfellows,  too.  j)repared  for  themselves  such  annouries, 
which  they  regarded  as  quite  a.s  fine  and  good  as  mine  ;  but  I 
had  made  provision  not  for  the  wants  of  one  person  only,  and 
could  furnish  several  of  the  little  band  with  even,-  requisite, 
and  thus  made  mvstlf  more  and  more  indispensable  to  our 
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little  circle.  That  such  games  tended  to  Mictions,  quarrels, 
and  blows,  and  commonly  came  to  a  sad  end  in  tumult  and 
A'cxation,  may  easily  be  supposed.  In  such  cases  certain  of 
my  companions  generally  took  part  with  me,  Avhile  others 
sided  against  me ;  though  many  changes  of  party  occvuTcd. 
One  single  boy,  whom  I  will  call  Pylades,  urged  by  the  others, 
once  only  left  my  party,  but  could  scarcely  for  a  moment 
maintain  his  hostile  position.  We  Avere  reconciled  amid  many 
tears,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  kept  faithfidly  together. 

To  him,  as  Avell  as  other  well-wishers,  I  could  render  myself 
very  agreeable  by  telling  tales,  which  they  most  delighted  to 
hear  when  I  was  the  hero  of  my  OAAm  stoiy.  It  greatly  re- 
joiced them  to  know  that  such  wonderful  things  could  befall 
one  of  their  oaa-u  playfellows ;  nor  was  it  any  harm  that  they 
did  not  understand  how  I  could  find  time  and  space  for  such 
adventures,  as  they  must  have  been  pretty  well  aware  of  all  my 
comings  and  goings,  and  how  I  was  occupied  the  entire  day. 
Not  the  less  necessary  was  it  for  me  to  select  the  localities 
of  these  occurrences,  if  not  in  another  world,  at  least  in  another 
spot ;  and  yet  all  was  told  as  liaving  taken  place  only  to-day 
or  yesterday.  They  rather,  therefore,  deceived  themselves, 
than  were  imposed  upon  by  me.  If  I  had  not  gradually 
learned,  in  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  my  natm'e,  to 
work  up  these  visions  and  conceits  into  artistic  forms,  such 
vain-glorious  beginnings  could  not  have  gone  on  without 
producing  evil  consequences  in  the  end. 

Considering  this  impxdse  more  closely,  we  may  see  in  it 
that  presumption  with  which  the  poet  authoritatively  utters 
the  greatest  improbabilities,  and  requires  every  one  to  recog- 
nise as  real  whatever  may  in  any  way  seem  to  him,  the 
inventor,  as  true. 

l>ut  Avhat  is  here  told  only  in  general  terms,  and  by  way  of 
reflection,  will  perhaps  become  more  apparent  and  interesting 
by  means  of  an  example.  I  subjoin,  therefore,  one  of  these 
tiiles,  which,  as  I  often  had  to  repeat  it  to  my  comi'ades, 
Still  hovers  entire  in  my  imagination  and  memoiy. 
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A  uoy's  lkoend. 

On  the  ni^ht  l)eforc  ^^^lit  Sunday,  not  lojii;  since,  I  di-oaincd 
tliat  I  stmul  iK-fore  a  minor,  i-nt^.iijtHl  with  the  new  summer 
eluthi's  wliifh  my  dear  parents  had  jxiven  me  i'or  the  holiday, 
'llu'  (h*ess  eonsi>ted.  as  you  know,  of  shoes  of  poUshed  leather, 
with  larj^e  silver  huekh-s,  fine  eotton  stoekin^,  black  nether 
•garments  of  ser<;e,  and  a  coat  of  p-iin  baracan  with  f^old 
buttons,  'llie  waistcoat  of  p)ld  cloth  was  cut  out  of  my 
father's  bridal  w  aisteoat.  My  hair  had  been  fri/zKcl  and  pow- 
dered, and  my  curls  stuck  out  from  my  luad  like  little  winjjjs ; 
but  I  could  not  finish  dressini^  mysrlf,  because  I  ktpt  confusin}? 
tlir  ditflrent  ;u-ticles,  the  first  always  fallini;  off  as  soon  as  1 
was  alH)ut  to  put  on  the  next.  In  this  dilemma,  a  youii};  and 
handsome  man  came  to  me,  and  j^reeted  me  in  tlie  friendliest 
manner.  "  O!  you  are  welcome!  "  sjiid  I,  "I  am  very  {?lad  to 
see  you  here."  *'  Do  you  know  nu',  then :'"  rej)lied  he,  smiling. 
"  Wliy  not?"  was  my  no  less  smilin*;  answer  ;  "  you  are  Mer- 
cur}- — I  have  oflen  enough  seen  you  rej)resentrd  in  picturt-s." 
'•  1  am,  indeed,"  repliid  he;  "and  am  sent  to  you  by  the  <;od8 
on  an  important  en-and.  Do  you  .see  these  tlu-ee  apples?" — he 
stretched  forth  his  haml,  and  showed  me  three  apples,  which 
it  could  hardly  hold,  and  whieh  were  as  wonderfully  beautiful 
as  they  were  lar<;e,  the  one  of  a  red,  tlie  other  of  a  yellow, 
the  tliird  of  a  jj^een  colour.  One  coidd  not  help  thinking 
they  were  precious  stones  made  into  the  form  of  fruit.  I 
would  have  snatched  them,  but  he  drew  back,  and  said,  *'  You 
must  know,  in  the  fii>t  place,  that  they  are  not  for  you.  You 
niiLst  {jive  them  to  the  three  handsomest  youths  of  the  city,  wlio 
then,  each  accordin<;  to  his  lot.  will  find  wives  to  the  utmost 
of  their  wishes.  Take  them,  and  success  to  you'."'  said  lie,  as 
he  departed,  li-avin^  the  ajjples  in  mv  open  hands.  They 
appeared  to  me  to  have  become  still  larjjiT.  I  held  them  up 
at  once  a}:j;iinst  the  li^rht  and  found  them  quite  trans])arent : 
but  soon  they  expanded  upwards,  and  became  three  beautiful 
little  ladies,  about  as  large  as  middk'-si/.ed  dolls,  whose  clothes 
were  of  the  colours  of  the  apples,  'llu^v  glided  gently  up  my 
fingers,  and  when  I  wius  about  to  catch  at  them,  to  make  sitre 
of  one  at  least,  they  had  akeudy  soaix'd  liigh  and  fur,  and  I 
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had  to  put  up  Avith  the  disappointment.  I  stood  there  all 
amazed  and  petrified,  holding  up  my  hands  and  staring  at  my 
fingers,  as  if  there  were  still  something  on  them  to  see.  Sud- 
denly I  beheld,  upon  the  very  tips,  a  most  lovely  girl  dancing, 
smaller  than  those,  but  pretty  and  lively,  and  as  she  did  not 
fly  away  like  the  others,  but  remained  dancing,  now  on  one 
jfinger-point  now  on  another,  I  regarded  her  for  a  long  while 
with  admiration.  And,  as  she  pleased  me  so  much,  I  thought 
in  the  end  I  could  catch  her,  and  made  as  I  fancied  a  very 
adroit  grasp.  But  at  the  moment  I  felt  such  a  blow  on  my 
head,  that  I  fell  down  stuimed,  and  did  not  awake  from  my 
stupor  till  it  was  time  to  dress  myself  and  go  to  chm-ch. 

During  the  service  I  often  recalled  those  images  to  mind ; 
and  also  w^hen  I  was  eating  dinner  at  my  grand-father's 
table.  In  the  afternoon,  I  wished  to  visit  some  friends, 
partly  to  show  myself  in  my  new  dress,  with  my  hat  under 
my  arm  and  my  sword  by  my  side,  and  partly  to  return 
their  visits.  I  found  no  one  at  home,  and,  as  I  heard  that 
they  were  gone  to  the  gardens,  I  resolved  to  follow  them,  and 
pass  the  evening  pleasantly.  My  way  led  towards  the  en- 
trenchments, and  I  came  to  the  spot  which  is  rightly  called 
the  Bad  Wall ;  for  it  is  never  quite  safe  ft'om  ghosts  there.  I 
walked  slowly,  and  thought  of  my  tlii'ee  goddesses,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  little  nymph ;  and  often  held  up  my  fingers,  in 
hopes  she  might  be  kind  enough  to  balance  herself  there 
again.  With  such  thoughts  I  was  proceeding,  when  I  saw  in 
the  wall  on  my  left  hand  a  little  gate,  which  I  did  not  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  noticed  before.  It  looked  Ioav,  but  its  pointed 
arch  would  have  allowed  the  tallest  man  to  enter.  Arch  and 
wall  were  chiselled  out  in  the  handsomest  way,  both  by  mason 
and  sculptor ;  but  it  was  the  door  itself  which  fu-st  properly 
attracted  my  attention.  The  old  brown  wood,  though  slightly 
ornamented,  was  crossed  w4th  broad  bands  of  brass,  AATOught 
both  in  relief  and  intaglio.  The  foliage  on  these,  with  the 
most  natm-al  birds  sitting  in  it,  I  could  not  svifiiciently  admire. 
But,  what  seemed  most  remarkable,  no  keyhole  coidd  be  seen, 
no  latch,  no  knocker ;  and  from  this  I  conjectm-ed  that  the 
door  could  be  opened  only  from  within.  I  Avas  not  in  error  ; 
for  AA'hen  I  Avent  nearer,  in  order  to  touch  the  ornaments,  it 
opened  inAvards,  and  there  appeared  a  man  AA'hose  di-ess  was 
somewhat  long,  Avide,  and  singular.    A  venerable  beard  enve- 
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loped  his  cliin,  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  him  a  Jew. 
But  ho,  as  if  he  had  divined  my  thouphts,  made  the  si^n  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  by  which  he  j^ve  me  to  understand  that  he 
was  a  jjood  C'atliolic  Chrii^tian.  '*  Younp:  gentleman,  how 
came  you  here,  and  what  are  you  doing  r" — he  said  to  me, 
with  a  friendly  voice  and  manner.  "•  I  am  admiring,"  I  re- 
plied. "  tin-  workmanship  of  this  door ;  for  I  have  never  seen 
anytliing  like  it,  except  in  some  small  pieces  in  the  collections 
of  amateiu^."  "  I  jim  glad,"  he  answered,  '  that  you  like 
such  works.  The  door  is  much  more  beautiful  inside.  Come 
in,  if  you  like."  My  heart,  in  some  degree,  Ihiled  me.  The 
mysterious  dress  of  the  porter,  the  seclusion,  and  a  something, 
I  know  not  what,  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  air,  oppressed 
me.  I  paused,  therefore,  under  the  pretext  of  examining  the 
outside  still  longer ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  cast  stolen 
glances  into  the  garden,  for  a  gtirden  it  was  which  had  ojioned 
before  me.  Just  in.sidi>  the  door  I  saw  a  s])ace.  Old  linden 
trees,  standing  at  reguhu-  distances  from  each  other,  entirely 
COTcred  it  with  their  thickly  intenvoven  branches,  so  that  the 
most  numerous  parties,  during  tlie  hottest  of  the  day,  might 
have  refreshed  them.selves  in  the  shade.  Already  I  had 
stepped  upon  the  threshold,  and  the  old  man  contrived  gra- 
dually to  allure  me  on.  Properly  speaking,  I  did  not  resist ; 
for  I  had  always  heard  that  a  prince  or  sultan  in  such  a  ca.se 
must  never  ask  whether  there  Ix*  cLmger  at  hand.  I  had  ray 
B\»*ord  by  my  side,  too ;  and  could  I  not  soon  have  finished 
with  the  old  man.  in  case  of  hostile  demonstrations  ?  I  (here- 
fore  entered  perfectly  reas.sured;  the  keeper  dosed  the  door, 
wliich  lx)lted  so  softly  that  I  scarcely  heard  it.  lie  now 
showed  me  the  workmanship  on  the  inside,  which  in  truth  was 
still  more  artistic  tlian  the  outside,  explained  it  to  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  manifested  particular  good-will.  Iking  thus 
entirely  at  my  ease,  I  let  myself  be  guided  in  the  shaded 
space  by  the  wall,  that  fonned  a  circle,  where  I  found  nmch 
to  admire.  Niches  tastefully  adorned  NA"ith  shells,  corals,  and 
pieces  of  ore.  poured  a  profusion  of  water  from  the  mouths  of 
Tritons  into  marble  ba.sins.  IJetween  them  were  aviaries  and 
Other  hittice-work,  in  which  squirrels  frisked  about,  guinea- 
pigs  ran  hither  and  thither,  with  as  many  other  pretty  little 
creatures  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  birds  called  aiid  sang 
to  us  as  we  advanced ;  the  starlings  particularly  chattered  the 
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silliest  stuif.  One  always  cried,  Paris  !  Paris  !  and  the  other. 
Narcissus  !  Narcissus  !  as  plainly  as  a  schoolboy  can  say  them. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  continue' looking  at  me  earnestly  while 
the  birds  called  out  thus,  but  I  feigned  not  to  notice  it,  and 
had  in  truth  no  time  to  attend  to  him ;  for  I  coidd  easily  per- 
ceive that  we  went  round  and  round,  and  that  this  shaded 
space  was  in  fact  a  great  circle,  which  inclosed  another  much 
more  important.  Indeed  we  had  actually  reached  the  smaU 
door  again,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  old  man  would  let  me 
out.  But  my  eyes  remained  directed  towards  a  golden  raiUng, 
which  seemed  to  hedge  round  the  middle  of  this  wonder^ 
garden,  and  wliich  I  had  foiuid  means  enough  of  observing  in 
oiu-  walk,  although  the  old  man  managed  to  keep  me  always 
close  to  the  wall,  and  therefore  pretty  far  from  the  centre. 
And  now,  pist  as  he  was  going  to  the  door,  I  said  to  him,  with 
a  bow,  "  You  have  been  so  extremely  kind  to  me,  that  I  would 
fain  ventm-e  to  make  one  more  request  before  I  part  from  you. 
Might  I  not  look  more  closely  at  that  golden  railing,  which 
appears  to  inclose  in  a  very  vnAc  circle  the  interior  of  the 
garden  ?"  "  Very  willingly,"  replied  he  :  "  but  in  that  case 
you  must  submit  to  some  conditions."  "  In  what  do  they 
consist?"  I  asked  hastily.  "You  must  leave  here  your  hat 
and- sword,  and  must  not  let  go  my  hand  while  I  accompany 
you."  "Most  willingly,"  I  rephed:  and  laid  my  hat  and 
sword  o?i  the  nearest  stone  bench.  Immediately  he  grasped 
my  left  hand  Adth  his  right,  held  it  fast,  and  led  me  Avith 
some  force  straight  forwards.  AMieu  Ave  reached  the  railing, 
my  Avonder  changed  into  amazement.  On  a  high  socle  of 
marble  stood  innumerable  spears  and  partisans,  ranged  beneath 
each  other,  joined  by  their  strangely  ornamented  points,  and 
forming  a  complete  circle.  I  looked  through  the  interA-als, 
and  saAV  just  beliind  a  gently  floAving  piece  of  Avater,  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  marble,  and  displaying  in  its  clear  depths  a 
multitude  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  Avhich  moved  about  now 
sloAvly  and  uoav  swiftly,  noAv  alone  and  noAv  in  shoals.  I  A\'ould 
also  fain  have  looked  beyond  the  canal,  to  see  AA'hat  there  Avas 
in  the  heart  of  the  garden.  But  I  found,  to  my  gi'eat  sorrow, 
that  the  other  side  of  the  Avater  Avas  bordered  by  a  similar 
railing,  and  Avith  so  much  art,  that  to  each  interval  on  this 
side  exactly  fitted  a  spear  or  partisan  on  the  other.  These 
and  the  other  ornaments  rendered  it  impossible  for  one  to  see 
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thro\i<;h,  stand  as  ono  would.  IJcsidos,  tlu-  old  man,  who  still 
held  mo  fast,  prcventi'd  mo  from  movinj;  freely.  My  curiosity, 
meanwhile,  alter  all  that  I  had  seen,  increased  more  and  more ; 
and  I  took  heart  to  ask  the  old  man  whether  one  could  not 
pass  o\er.  "  Why  notr"  returned  he,  "  but  on  new  condi- 
tions." When  I  asked  him  what  these  were,  he  f^ave  me  to 
understand  that  I  must  put  on  other  clothes.  I  was  satisfied 
to  do  so ;  he  led  nu*  back  towards  the  wall,  into  a  .small  neat 
room,  on  the  sides  of  which  hum;  many  kinds  of  gixmients,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  approach  tiie  oriental  costume.  I  soon 
ehaiii^ed  my  dress.  lie  confined  my  ])()Wilered  hair  under  a 
many  coloured  net,  after  havini;  to  my  horror  viokntly  dusted 
it  out.  Now  standinj;  bt'fore  a  ^rcat  mirror.  I  found  mvself 
quite  handsome  in  my  disti^ui.se,  and  pleased  myself  better 
than  in  my  formal  Sunday  clothes.  I  made  <jestures  and 
leaped  as  I  had  seen  the  (hincers  do  at  the  Fair-theatre.  In 
the  midst  of  this  I  looked  in  the  f^lass,  and  saw  by  chance  the 
ima<i;e  of  a  niche  which  was  behind  nu\  On  its  white  j^oimd 
hun<;  three  {j^een  cords,  each  of  them  twisted  up  in  a  way 
which  from  the  distance  I  could  not  clearly  discern.  I  there- 
fore tm-ned  round  rather  hastily,  and  asked  the  old  man  about 
the  niche  as  well  as  the  cords.  He  very  courteously  took  a 
cord  doMU,  and  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  band  of  p^-ecn  silk 
of  moderate  thickness ;  the  ends  of  which  joined  by  fjjceu 
leather  with  two  holes  in  it,  pivc  it  the  api)earance  of  an  in- 
strument for  no  very  desirable  pm-])o.se.  The  thinfj;  sti-uck  mc 
as  suspicious,  and  I  {usked  the  old  man  the  meaning.  'He 
answered  me  veiy  quietly  and  kindly,  *"  This  is  for  those  who 
abuse  the  confidence  which  is  here  readily  shown  them.'  He 
hung  the  cord  ;igain  in  its  place,  and  immediately  desired  mc 
ti)  follow  him ;  for  this  time  he  did  not  hold  me,  and  so  I 
walked  freely  beside  him. 

My  chief  curiosity  now  was  to  discover  where  the  gate  and 
bridge,  for  ])a.-^>iiig  through  the  railing  aiul  over  the  canal, 
might  be  ;  since  as  yet  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  anj-thing  of 
the  kind.  I  thcri-fore  watched  the  golden  fence  very  nanowly 
a.s  we  hastc-ned  towards  it.  But  in  a  moment  my  sight  failed; 
lances,  spears,  halberds,  and  partisans,  began  unex])ectedly  to 
rattle  and  (juiver.  and  this  strange  movement  ended  in  all  the 
points  sinking  towiuds  each  other,  just  as  if  two  ancient  hosts, 
armed  with  pikes,  were  about  to  charge.     Tlie  confusion  ta 
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the  eyes,  the  clatter  to  the  ears,  was  hardly  to  be  borne ;  but 
infinitely  surprisinj^  was  the  sight  when  falling-  perfectly  level, 
they  covered  the  circle  of  the  canal,  and  foimcd  the  most 
glorious  bridge  that  one  can  imagine.  For  now  a  most  varie- 
gated garden  parterre  met  my  sight.  It  was  laid  out  in  cur- 
vilinear beds,  Avhich,  looked  at  together,  formed  a  labp-inth  of 
ornaments ;  all  with  green  borders  of  a  low  Avoolly  plant, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before  ;  all  with  flowers,  each  division 
of  different  colours,  which  being  likewise  low  and  close  to  the 
ground,  allowed  the  plan  to  be  casUy  traced.  This  delicious 
sight,  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  full  sunshine,  quite  rivetted  my 
eyes.  But  I  hardly  knew  Avhere  I  was  to  set  my  foot ;  for  the 
serpentine  paths  were  most  delicately  laid  with  blue  sand,  which 
seemed  to  form  upon  the  earth  a  darker  sky,  or  a  sky  seen  in 
the  water  :  and  so  I  walked  for  a  while  beside  my  conductor, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  until  at  last  I  perceived 
that,  in  the  middle  of  this  roimd  of  beds  and  flowers,  there 
was  a  great  circle  of  cypresses  or  poplar-like  trees,  through 
which  one  could  not  see,  because  the  lowest  branches  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  the  groimd.  ]\Iy  guide,  without  taking  me 
directly  the  shortest  way,  led  me  nevertheless  immediately 
towards  that  centre :  and  how  was  I  astonished,  when  on 
entering  the  circle  of  high  trees,  I  saw  before  me  the  peristjde 
of  a  magnificent  garden-house,  which  seemed  to  have  similar 
prospects  and  entrances  on  the  other  sides !  The  heavenly 
music  which  streamed  from  the  building,  transported  me 
still  more  than  this  model  of  architectm-e.  I  fancied  that  I 
heard  now  a  lute,  now  a  harp,  now  a  guitar,  and  now  some- 
thing jingling,  which  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  instru- 
ments. The  door  Avhich  we  approached  opened  soon  after 
a  light  touch  by  the  old  man.  But  how  was  I  amazed,  when 
the  portercss,  who  came  out,  perfectly  resembled  the  delicate 
gii'l  who  had  danced  upon  my  fingers  in  the  di-eam !  She 
greeted  me  as  if  wc  Avere  already  acquainted,  and  invited  me 
to  walk  in.  The  old  man  remained  behind,  and  I  went  Avith 
her  through  a  short  passage,  arched  and  finely  ornamented,  to 
the  middle  hall,  the  splendid  dome-hke  ceiling  of  Avhich 
attracted  my  gaze  on  my  entrance,  and  filled  me  Avith  asto- 
nishment. Yet  my  eye  could  not  linger  long  on  this,  being 
allured  doAATi  by  a  more  charming  spectacle.  On  a  cai-pet, 
directly  luider  the  middle  of  the  cupola,  sat  three  Avomen,  in 
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a  triangle,  chd  in  three  ditforcnt  colours ;  one  red,  the  other 
yellow,  the  third  f^-cn.  The  seats  were  pilt,  and  the  earpct 
was  a  iK-rfeel  llower-bed.  In  tlieir  arms  lay  the  thne  instru- 
ments which  I  had  l)een  able  to  distinj^uish  from  the  outside ; 
for  bcinj;  disturbed  by  my  airival,  they  had  stopiKcl  their  play- 
ing. "  Welcome  I"  said  tlic  middle  one,  who  sat  with  her  face 
to  the  do<ir,  in  a  red  dress,  and  with  the  Imrp.  "  Sit  do\\-n 
by  Alert,  aiid  listen,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  music." 

Now  first  I  remarket!  that  there  was  a  rather  long  bench 
Iflace<l  obliijuely  before  them,  on  which  lay  a  mandoline.     'ITie 
pretty  girl  took  it   up,  sat  down,  and  drew  me  to  her  side. 
Now  also  I  looked  at  the  second  lady  on  my  right.      She  wore 
the  yellow  dress,  and  had  the  guitar  in  her  hand ;  and  if  the 
liarp-player  wa.s  dignitied   in    fonn,    grand   in  fratuies,  and 
majc:»tic  in  her  dejxjrtment,  one  might  remark  in  the  giiitar- 
playcr  an  ea.sy  grace  and  chcerfulnes.'?.      She  was  a  slender 
blonde — while  the  other  was  adorned  by  diirk  bro^\^l  hair. 
The  variety  and  aecordiinee  of  their  music  could  not  jjrevcnt 
rac  from  remarking  the  third  beauty,  in  the  green  dress,  whose 
lutc-phiying  w.ns  for  me  at  onee  touchijig  and  striking.     She 
was  the' one  who  seemed  to  notice  me  the  most,  and  to  direct 
hei  music  to  me ;  only  I  could  not  nudic  up  my  mind  about 
her ;  for  she  apjK'ared  to  me  now  tender,  now  whimsic  al,  now 
frank,  now  self-willed,  according  as  she  changed  her  mien  and 
mode  of  pla\-ing.     Sometimes  she  seemed  to  wish  to  move  me, 
sometimes  to  teazc  me ;  but  do  what  she  would,  she  got  little 
out  of  me ;  for  my  little  nt  ighl)our,  by  whom  I  .<yit  cIIkmw'  to 
elbow,  had  gained  me  enlinly  to  herself;  and  while  I  clearly 
saw  in  those  three  ladies  the  Sylphides  of  my  dream,  and  re- 
cognised the  colours  of  the  a])ples,  I  conceived  that  I  had  no 
cause  to  detain  them.      ITie  pretty  little  maiden   I  would 
rather  have  captured,  if  I  had  not  but  too  feelingly  remem- 
bere<l    the   blow   wliieh   she   had   given   me    in   my  dream. 
Hitherto  she  had  remained  quite  quiet  with  her  mandoline ; 
but  when  her  mistresses  had  ceased,  they  commanded  her  to 
jxjrfomi  some  phas.ant  little  piece.     Scarcely  had  she  jingled 
off  some  daneinir  tune,  in  a  most  exciting  maimer,  than  she 
sprang  up :   I  did  the  same.     She  played  and  danced  ;   I  was 
hurried  on  to  accompany  her  steps,  and  we  executed  a  kind  of 
little  ballet,  with  which  the  lailies  setraed  satisfied  ;    for  as 
soon  as  we  had  done,  they  commanded  the  Uttlc  girl  to  refresh 
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mc  with  somcthinfi;  nice  till  supper  should  come  in.     I  had 
indeed  lbrtz:otten  that  there  was  anything  in  the  world  beyond 
this  ]):iradise.    Alert  led  me  back  immediately  into  the  passage 
bv  which  I  had  entered.    On  one  side  of  it  she  had  two  weU- 
arran<?ed  rooms.     In  that  in  which  she  lived,  she  set  before  mQ 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  and  grapes ;  and  I  enjoyed  with  great 
gusto  both  the  fruits  of  foreign  lands  and  those  of  our  own 
not  yet  in  season.       Confectionary  there  was  in  profusion; 
she  filhnl,  too,  a  goblet  of  polished  crystal  Avith  foaming  wine; 
but  I  had  no  need  to  drink,  as  I  had  refi-eshed  mj-self  with 
the  fruits.     "  Now  we  will  play,"  said  she,  and  led  me  into 
tlie  other  room.     Here  all  looked  like  a  Christmas  fair ;  but 
such  costly  and  exquisite  things  were  never  seen  in  a  Christ- 
mas booth.     There  were  all  kinds  of  dolls,  dolls'  clothes,  and 
dolls"  furniture  ;  kitchens,  parlours,  and  shops,  and  single  toys 
innumerable.      She  led  me  round  to  all  the  glass  cases,  in 
which  these  ingenious  works  were  preserved.     But  she  soon 
closed    again    the  first    cases,    and  said — "  That   is   nothing 
for  you.  I  know  well  enough.     Hero,"  she  said,  "we  could 
find  building    materials,  walls   and  towers,   houses,  palaces, 
churches,  to"  put  together  a  great  city.     But  this  does  not 
Entertain  me.     We  will  take  something  else,  which  will  be 
pleasant  alike  to  both  of  us."      Then  she  brought  out  some 
boxes,  in  which  I  saw  an  army  of  little  soldiers  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  of  which  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful.    She  did  not  leave  me  time  to  examine 
them  closely  in  detail,  but  took  one  box  under  her  arm,  while  I 
seized  the  other. — "We  will  go,"  she  said,  "upon  the  golden 
bridge.     There  one  plays  best  with  soldiers ;  the  lances  give 
at  once  the  direction  in  which  the  armies  are  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other."     We   had  now  reached  the    golden  trembling 
floor ;  and  below  me  I  could  hear  the  waters  gm'gle,  and  the 
fishes  splash,  while  I  knelt  down  to  range  my  columns.     All, 
as  I  now  saw,  were  cavalry.     She  boasted  l^at  she  had  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  as  leader  of  her  female  host.      I,  on 
the    contrary,    found   Achilles   aijd   a  very   stately   Grecian 
cavalry.     The  armies  stood  facing  each  other,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  seen  more  beautiful.     They  were  not  flat 
leaden  lun-semen  like  ours,  but  man  and  horse  were  round  and 
solid,  and  most  finely  wrought ;  nor  could  one  conceive  how 
they  kejjt  their  balance,  for  they  stood  of  themselves,  Avithout 
a  support  for  their  feet. 
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Both  of  us  had  inspected  our  hosts  with  mueh  self-eompla- 
pcney,  when  she  announrod  tiie  onsi  t.  AVr  had  fnund  onhianco 
in  our  chest-s.  viz..  HttK*  hoxi-s  full  of  will-pdlislu'd  a'^alo  halls. 
With  these  we  were  to  fight  a;^aiiist  eaeh  other  froiu  a  eertaiu 
distJince,  while,  however,  it  was  an  express  eondition  that  we 
xlioidd  not  thro>v  with  more  force  than  was  necessary  to  upset 
the  fif^ires.  as  ni»ne  of  them  were  to  he  injured.  Now  the 
cannoiiadf  U-'^in  on  hoth  sides,  and  at  first  it  succeeded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  us  hoth.  But  when  my  adversiip^'  ohscrved 
that  I  aimed  K'tter  than  she,  and  mijjht  in  the  end  win  the 
victor}-,  which  depended  on  the  majority  of  pieces  remainini* 
ui)ri;;ht,  she  came  nearer,  and  her  girlish  way  of  throwing 
had  then  the  desired  result.  She  prostrated  a  multitude  of 
my  hest  troops,  and  the  more  I  protested  the  more  eagerly 
did  she  throw.  'Hiis  at  last  vexed  me.  and  I  declared  tliat  I 
woidd  do  the  same.  In  fact,  I  not  only  went  nearer,  hut  in 
my  nige  threw  with  much  more  violence,  so  that  it  was  not 
l<mg  before  a  pair  of  her  little  eentaurcssis  flew  in  pieces.  In 
her  eagerness  she  did  not  instantly  notice  it,  but  I  stood 
jietrified  when  the  broken  figxires  joined  together  agsiin  of 
tliem.st>lves  ;  Amazon  and  horse  l>ecame  again  one  whole,  and 
also  {x«rfectly  close,  .set  up  a  gallop  from  the  goMin  bridge 
under  the  lime-trees,  and  running  swiftly  backwards  and  for- 
w.ords,  were  lost  in  their  career,  I  know  not  how.  in  the 
direction  of  the  wall.  My  fair  opponent  had  hardly  perceived 
this,  when  she  broke  out  into  loud  weeping  and  lamentation, 
and  exclaimed  that  I  had  caused  her  an  irreparable  loss,  which 
W.1S  far  greater  than  could  Ik-  expressed.  Ihit  I.  by  this'timc 
provoked,  was  glad  to  annoy  her,  and  blindly  Hung  a  couple 
of  the  remaining  ag;ite  Ixdls  with  force  into  the  midst  of  her 
army.  Unliappily  I  hit  the  (jucen,  who  had  hitherto,  during 
our  regular  game,  been  excepted.  She  flew  in  pieces,  and 
her  nearest  otficers  were  also  shivered.  But  they  swiftly  set 
them.sclvcs  tip  again,  and  started  ofl"  like  the  others,  galloping 
ver)-  merrily  a1)out  under  the  lime-trees,  and  disai)j)earing 
against  the  wall.  My  opponent  scohU'd  and  abused  me  ;  but 
iK-ing  now  in  full  Jilay,  I  stooped  to  pick  up  some  agate  balls 
whicli  rolled  alx)Ut  ujMjn  the  golden  lances.  It  was  my  fierce 
desire  to  destroy  her  whole  army.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  idle,  sprang  at  me,  and  g:ive  mc  a  box  on  the  ear  which 
made  my  head  ring  again.     Having   always   heard  that   a 
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hearty  kiss  was  the  proper  response  to  a  glrl>  box  of  the  ear, 
I  took  her  by  the  ears,  and  kissed  her  repeatedly.  But  she 
gave  such  a  piercing  ciy  as  frightened  even  me  ;  I  let  her  go, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did  so ;  for  in  a  moment  I  knew 
not  what  was  happening  to  me.  The  grovmd  beneath  mo 
be"-au  to  quake  and  rattle  :  I  soon  remarked  that  the  railings 
ao-ain  set  themselves  in  motion;  but  I  had  no  time  to  con- 
sider, nor  could  I  get  a  footing  so  as  to  fly.  I  feared  every 
instant  to  be  pierced,  for  the  partisans  and  lances,  which  had 
lifted  themselves  up,  were  abeady  slitting  my  clothes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  hearing  and  sight 
failed  me,  and  I  recovered  from  my  swoon  and  ten-or  at  the 
foot  of  a  lime-tree,  against  which  the  pikes  in  springing  up 
had  thrown  me.  As  I  awoke,  my  anger  awakened  also,  and 
violently  increased  when  I  heard  from  the  other  side  the  gibes 
and  laughter  of  my  opponent,  who  had  probably  reached  the 
earth  somewhat  more  softly  than  I.  Thereupon  I  sprang  up, 
and  as  I  saw  the  little  host,  with  its  leader  Acliilles,  scattered 
around  me,  having  been  driven  over  with  me  by  the  rising  of 
the  rails,  I  seized  the  hero  first  and  tlu-ew  him  against  a  tree. 
His  resuscitation  and  flight  now  pleased  me  doubly,  a  maHcious 
pleasure  combining  with  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world ;  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  all  the  other  Greeks  after  him, 
when  suddenly  hissing  waters  spm-ted  at  me  on  all  sides,  from 
stones  and  walls,  from  ground  and  branches ;  and  wherever  I 
turned  dashed  against  me  crossways. 

My  light  garment  was  in  "a  short  time  wet  through  ;  it  was 
already  rent,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  it  entirely  off  my 
body.  I  cast  away  my  slippers,  and  one  covering  after 
another.  Nay,  at  last  I  found  it  very  agreeable  to  let  such  a 
shower-bath  play  over  me  in  the  warm  day.  Now,  being 
quite  naked,  I  walked  gravely  along  between  these  welcome 
waters,  where  I  thought  to  enjoy  myself  for  some  time.  My 
anger  cooled,  and  I  wished  for  nothing  more  than  a  reconciha- 
tion  with  my  little  adversary.  But,  in  a  t\\'inkling  the  water 
stopped,  and  I  stood  drenched  upon  the  saturated  gi'ound. 
The  presence  of  the  old  man,  who  appeared  before  me  unex- 
pectedly, was  by  no  means  welcome ;  I  coidd  have  wished,  if 
not  to  hide,  at  least  to  clothe  myself.  The  shame,  the  sliiver- 
ing,  the  effort  to  cover  myself  in  some  degree,  made  me  cut  a 
most  piteous  figure.    The  old  man  employed  the  moment  ia 
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Tcntinj;  the  st'vcrcst  reproaches  apxinst  mo.  *'  Wliat  luiidcrs 
me."  he  exclaimed,  "from  takinj;  one  of  the  preen  cords,  and 
fittinj;  it,  if  not  to  your  neck,  to  your  back?"  lliis  threat  I 
took  in  ver)'  ill  part.  "  liefrain,"  I  cried,  "  from  such  words, 
even  from  such  thoupjhts.  for  othenvise  you  and  your  mis- 
tresses will  Ih'  lost."  "  Who  then  are  you."  ho  asked  in 
defiance,  "who  daro  speak  thus?'  "A  favourite  of  the 
»»ixls,"  I  said,  •*  on  whom  it  d(jx*n<Ls  whether  those  ladies  shall 
lind  worthv  husluinds  .ind  pass  a  happy  life,  or  be  left  to  pine 
and  wither  in  their  maj;ic  cell."  The  old  man  stepi)od  some 
paces  Iwick.  "  Who  has  revealetl  that  to  you?"  he  inquired, 
with  astonishment  and  concern.  "  Three  apples."  I  said— 
"three  jewels."  "And  what  reward  do  you  rc<juire?'  he 
exclaimed.  "  Before  all  things,  the  little  creature."  I  replied, 
'*  who  has  brou<;ht  me  into  this  accursed  state."  The  old  man 
cast  him.sclf  down  before  me.  without  shrinking  from  the  wet 
and  min'  soil  ;  then  he  arose  without  Ikmuj;  wetted,  took  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  led  mo  into  the  hall,  clad  mo  apiin 
quickly,  and  I  was  soon  once  more  decked  out  and  frizzled  in 
my  Sunday  fashion  as  before.  llie  jwrter  did  not  speak 
another  wortl ;  but  before  he  let  me  pass  the  entrance,  he 
stopped  me,  and  showed  me  some  objects  on  the  M-all  over  the 
way,  whili".  at  the  same  time,  he  ]X)inted  backwards  to  the 
door.  I  undorstootl  him  ;  he  wished  to  imprint  the  objects  on 
my  mind,  that  I  mipht  the  more  certiiinly  find  the  door,  which 
had  unexpectedly  closed  behind  me.  I  now  took  jjood  notice 
of  what  was  oj)]>osite  to  me.  Above  a  hi;;h  wall  ros«  the 
b<)u<;hs  of  extn-mely  old  nut-trees,  and  partly  covered  the 
cornice  at  the  top.  The  branches  reached  down  to  a  stone 
tablet,  the  ornamented  Ixirder  of  which  I  could  perfectly 
rccojniist".  tliouph  I  could  not  read  the  inscription.  It  rested 
on  the  corl>el  of  a  niche,  in  which  a  finely-wroufrht  fountain 
potired  watiT  from  cup  to  cup  into  a  j^eat  basin,  that  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  little  pond,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  Foun- 
tain, inscription,  nut-trees,  all  stood  directly  one  above 
another;   I  would  paint  it  as  I  saw  it. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  I  passed  this  evening 
and  many  following  days,  and  liow  often  I  repeated  to  myself 
this  stor\-.  which  even  I  could  hardly  iK'liove.  As  soon  as  it 
was  in  any  dttjree  possible.  I  went  aj^in  to  the  Bad  \N  all.  at 
least  to  refresh  my  remembrance  of  these  signs,  and  to  look  at 
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the  precious  door.  But,  to  mj-  great  amazement,  I  found  all 
changed.  Nut-trees,  indeed,  overtopped  the  -wall,  but  they 
<iid  not  stand  immediately  in  contact.  A  tablet  also  Avas  in- 
serted in  the  wall,  but  far  to  the  right  of  the  trees,  without 
ornament,  and  with  a  legible  inscription.  A  niche  with  a 
fountain  was  found  far  to  the  left,  but  with  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  that  -v\hicli  I  had  seen  ;  so  that  I  almost  believed 
that  tlic  second  adventure  was,  like  the  first,  a  di-eam ;  for  of 
the  door  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  The  only  thing  that 
consoles  me  is  the  observation,  that  these  three  objects  seem 
always  to  change  their  places.  For  in  repeated  visits  to  the 
spot,  I  thinlc  I  have  noticed  that  the  nut-trees  have  moved 
somewliat  nearer  together,  and  that  the  tablet  and  the  fountain 
seem  likewise  to  approach  each  other.  Probably,  when  all  is 
brought  together  again,  the  door,  too,  will  once  more  be  visible ; 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  adventvu-e. 
Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  yoa  Avhat  furtlier  happens,  or 
whether  it  will  be  expressly  forbidden  me,  I  cannot  say. 


Tliis  tale,  of  the  truth  of  which  my  playfellows  vehemently 
strove  to  couA-ince  themselves,  received  great  applause.  Each 
of  them  visited  alone  the  place  described,  Avithout  confiding  it 
to  me  or  the  others,  and  discovered  the  nut-trees,  the  tablet, 
and  the  spring,  though  ahvays  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 
as  they  at  last  confessed  to  me  afterwards,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceal  a  secret  at  that  early  age.  But  here  the  con- 
test first  arose.  One  asserted  that  the  objects  did  not  stir 
from  the  spot  and  always  maintained  the  same  distance :  a 
second  aA'crred  that  they  did  move,  and  that  too  aAvay  from 
each  other  :  a  third  agreed  Avith  the  latter  as  to  the  first  point 
of  their  moving,  tlioiigh  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nut-tree, 
tablet,  and  fountain  rather  drcAv  near  together :  AA'hile  a  fourth 
had  something  still  more  Avonderful  to  annomice,  AA'hich  Avas, 
that  the  nut-trees  Avere  in  the  middle,  but  that  the  tablet  and 
the  fountain  Avere  on  sides  opposite  to  those  AA'hich  I  had 
stated.  AVith  respect  to  the  traces  of  the  little  door  they  also 
varied.  And  thus  they  furnished  me  an  early  instance  of  the 
contradictory  views  men  can  hold  and  maintain  in  regard  to 
matters  quite  simple  and  easily  cleared  up.  As  I  obstinately 
refused  the  continuation  of  my  tale,  a  repetition  of  the  first 
part  Avas  often  desired.     I  Avas  ou  my  guard,  hoAvever,  not  to 
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chanpc  the  circiimstancos  much,  and  by  (ho  iinifoniiitv  of  the 
narrative  I  convi-rted  ihc  fable  into  truth  in  the  niintis  of  my 
hearers. 

Yet  I  wa.s  averse  to  falsehood  and  dis.simidation,  and  alto- 
j;ttlier  by  no  meiuis  frivoh)us.  leather,  on  tlie  eontrary.  the 
inward  eaniestness  with  whieh  I  had  early  bejjun  to  consider 
myself  and  the  world,  was  seen  even  in  my  exterior,  and  I 
was  fre(iuently  calli'd  to  account,  often  in  a  friindly  way, 
and  often  in  raillen.-,  for  a  certain  dignity  Mhich  I  Imd 
assumed.  For.  althou{;h  good  and  chosen  friend.s  were  cer- 
tainly not  wanting;  to  me,  we  were  always  a  minority  ajjainst 
those  who  found  jjleasure  in  assailintj  us  with  wanton  rude- 
ness, and  who  indt-ed  often  awoke  us  in  no  {gentle  fashion  from 

that  le<;endan'  and  self-complacent  dreaminj;  in  which  we I 

by  inventing,  and  my  companions  by  spnpatiiisinf; — were  too 
readily  absorbed.  Thus  we  learned  once  more,  that  instead 
of  sinking  into  effeminacy  and  fantastic  dtli;;hts,  there  was 
reason  rather  for  hardcninj^  ourselves,  in  order  either  to  bear 
or  to  countt'ract  inevitable  evils. 

Amonj;  the  stoical  exircises  which  I  cultivatid,  as  camestlv 
as  it  was  ]K)ssible  for  a  lad,  was  even  the  endurance  of  bodily 
pain.  Our  teachers  often  treated  us  very  unkindlv  and  unskil- 
fully, with  blows  and  cuff>,  a^piinst  whicli  we  h.inicned  our- 
selves all  the  more  as  refractoriness  was  forbiddiii  under  the 
tieverest  penalties.  A  p-eat  m:my  of  the  sports  of  vouth, 
moreover,  dcjiend  on  a  rivalry-  in  such  enduranci's  ;  as-  for 
instance,  when  they  strike  each  other  alternately,  with  two 
flutters  or  the  whole  Hst,  till  the  limbs  are  numbed,  or 
when  they  bear  the  penalty  of  blows,  incurred  in  certain 
pimes,  with  more  or  less  finnness ;  when  in  wrestling  or 
scufflinp:  they  do  not  let  tliem.selves  be  perplexed  bv  the  pinches 
of  a  half-con<juered  opponent  ;  or  finally,  when  they  suppress 
the  j)ain  inflicted,  for  tlie  s;ike  of  teasing,  and  even  treat  with 
indifference  ihe  nips  and  ticklinjjs  with  whieh  youn<(  persons 
are  so  active  towards  each  other.  Thus  we  gain  a  great 
advantage,  of  which  others  cannot  speedily  dej)rivc  us. 

Hut  as  I  made  a  sort  of  boast  of  this  impassiveness,  the  im- 
portunity of  the  others  wa.s  increa-sed ;  and,  since  rude  bar- 
liarity  knows  no  limits,  it  managed  to  force  me  beyond  my 
bounds.  Let  one  ca.se  suffice  for  several.  It  luippened  once 
that  the  teacher  did  not  conic  at  the  usuiU  hour  for  instruction. 

E 
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As  long  as  -\vc  children  Avcrc  all  together,  we  entertained 
ourselves  quite  agreeably ;  but  when  my  acllierents,  after  wait- 
ing long  enough,  Avcnt  away,  and  I  remained  alone  with  three 
of  my  enemies,  these  took  it  into  their  heads  to  torment  me, 
to  sliame  ine,  and  to  drive  me  away.  Having  left  me  an 
instant  in  the  room,  they  came  back  Avith  switches,  Avhich  they 
had  made  by  quickly  cutting  up  a  broom.  I  noted  their 
design,  and  as  I  supposed  the  end  of  the  hour  near,  I  at  once 
resolved  not  to  resist  them  till  the  clock  struck.  They  began, 
therefore.  Avithout  remorse,  to  lash  my  legs  and  calves  in  the 
cruellest  fashion.  I  did  not  stii",  but  soon  felt  that  I  had  mis- 
calculated, and  that  such  pain  greatly  lengthened  the  minutes. 
My  wrath  grew  with  my  endurance,  and  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  hour,  I  grasped  the  one  who  least  expected  it  by  the  hair 
beliind,  hurled  him  to  the  earth  in  an  instant,  pressing  my 
Icnee  upon  his  back ;  the  second,  a  yomiger  and  weaker  one, 
who  attacked  me  from  behind,  I  drew  by  the  head  under  my 
arm,  and  almost  throttled  him  with  the  pressm'c.  The  last, 
and  not  the  weakest,  still  remained ;  and  my  left  hand  only 
was  left  for  my  defence.  But  I  seized  him  by  the  clothes,  and 
with  a  dexterous  twist  on  my  part,  and  an  over  precipitate 
one  on  his,  I  brought  him  down  and  struck  his  face  on  the 
ground.  They  were  not  wanting  in  bites,  pinches,  and  kicks, 
but  I  had  nothing  but  revenge  in  my  limbs  as  well  as  in  my 
heart.  With  the  advantage  which  I  had  acquired,  I  repeatedly 
knocked  their  heads  together.  At  last  they  raised  a  dreadful 
shout  of  murder,  and  we  were  soon  suiTOimded  by  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  The  SAvitches  scattered  around,  and 
my  legs,  Avhich  I  had  bared  of  the  stocldngs,  soon  bore  Avitness 
for  me.  They  put  off  the  punishment,  and  let  me  leave  the 
house  ;  but  I  declared  that  in  future,  on  the  slightest  offence, 
I  would  scratch  out  the  eyes,  tear  off  the  ears,  of  any  one  of 
them,  if  Jiot  tlu'ottle  him. 

This  event,  though,  as  usually  happens  in  childish  affairs, 
it  Avas  scon  forgotten,  and  even  laughed  OA^er,  Avas  yet  the 
cause  that  these  instructions  in  common  became  fcAver,  and  at 
last  entirely  ceased.  I  AA'as  thus  again,  as  foj'merly,  kept 
more  at  home,  where  I  found  my  sister  Cornelia,  A\dio  Avas  only 
one  year  A'oimger  than  myself,  a  companion  always  groAA^ing 
more  agreeable. 

Still,  I  Avill  not  leave  this  topic  AA'ithout  nai-rating  some  more 
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stories  of  tlio  mani'  vexations  caused  mc  by  mv  plavfillows; 
for  this  is  tlic  iitftructivi-  part  of  such  monil  eommunicalioiiH, 
that  n  man  niay  liani  how  it  hits  ^one  with  olhirs,  and  what 
he  also  lias  to  oxjXHt  fnan  life  ;  and  that  whatever  conu's  to 
pa.ss.  he  nuiy  consider  that  it  hapjK'ns  to  him  as  a  man,  and 
not  :m  one  sjH'rially  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  If  such  know- 
ledm'  is  of  litth-  use  for  avoidin<;  oils,  it  is  verj-  serviceable 
so  liir  as  it  qualifii's  ils  to  understand  our  condition,  and  bear 
or  even  to  o\ercome  it. 

Another  jjeneral  remark  will  not  \tc  out  of  place  here,  which 
is,  that  as  the  children  of  the  cultivate<l  classes  f»Tow  up,  a 
great  contradiction  apjM'ars.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  lliev  are 
xir^ed  and  trtiincd.  by  parents  and  teachers,  to  dej>ort  tJiem- 
selves  modcrati'ly,  intellij,'ently,  and  even  wisely;  to  fjive  pain 
to  no  one  from  jntulance  or  arropince.  and  to  suppress  all  the 
evil  impulses  wliiclj  may  be  develoi)t'd  in  tluin  ;  but  vet,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  while  the  yomi;^  creatures  arc  enj^jif^Ml  in  this 
discipline,  they  have  to  sutler  from  others  that  which  in  them 
is  reprimandinl  and  i)uni>hed.  In  this  way,  the  j)<x»r  thinji^s 
are  brought  into  a  siid  strait  between  tlie  natuml  and  civilised 
states,  and  after  restniininj;  themselves  for  a  while,  break  out 
accordintj  to  their  ch:iracters  into  cunning  or  violence. 

P'orce  is  rather  to  be  put  down  by  force  ;  but  a  well-disposed 
child,  incline<l  to  love  and  sympathy,  has  little  to  o])jx}se  to 
sconi  and  ill-will.  'ITiough  I  manajjed  pretty  well  to  keep  off 
the  active  assaults  of  my  companions,  I  was  bv  no  means 
equal  to  them  in  sarca.sm  and  abuse ;  because  he  who  merely 
defends  himself  in  such  ca.ses,  is  alwavs  a  loser.  Attacks  g( 
this  sort,  con.sequently,  when  they  went  so  far  as  to  excite 
anjjer,  were  repelled  with  physical  force,  or  at  least  excited 
stranf^  reflections  in  me,  which  could  n(jt  Ix?  without  results. 
Amnii<r  otlier  advantage's  which  my  ill-wishei-s  prudf^ed  me, 
wiLs  the  jileasure  I  took  in  the  relations  that  accrued  to  the 
family  from  my  p-andfathcrs  position  of  Schultheiss,  since,  as 
he  was  tlie  fir>t  of  his  class,  this  had  no  small  eflict  on  tliose 
belong^njj  to  him.  (hice,  when  after  the  holding  of  the  rijK^r's- 
court,  I  appeared  to  pride  myself  on  having  seen  my  grand- 
fluher  in  the  midst  of  the  coimcil,  one  step  higher  tlian  the 
rest,  enthroned,  as  it  were,  under  the  portrait  of  the  Krnperor, 
one  of  the  boys  said  to  rac  in  derision,  that  like  the  j)eacock 
contemplating  his  feet,  I  should  cast  my  eves  back  to  my 
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paternal  grandfather,  who  liad  been  keeper  of  the  Willow-inn, 
and  would  never  liavc  as])ired  to  thrones  and  coronets.  I 
replied  that  I  was  in  no  wise  ashamed  of  that,  as  it  was  the 
glory  and  honour  of  our  native  citj^  that  all  its  citizens  might 
consider  each  other  equal,  and  every  one  derive  profit  and 
honour  from  his  exertions  in  his  own  way.  I  was  soi-ry  only 
that  the  good  man  had  been  so  long  dead ;  for  I  had  often 
yearned  to  know  him  in  person,  had  many  times  gazed  upon 
his  likeness,  nay,  had  visited  his  tomb,  and  had  at  least 
derived  pleasure  from  the  inscription  on  the  simple  monu- 
ment of  that  past  existence  to  which  I  was  indebted  for  my 
own.  Another  ill-wisher,  who  was  the  most  malicious  of  all, 
took  the  first  aside,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  while 
they  still  looked  at  mc  scornfully.  My  gall  already  began 
to  rise,  and  I  challenged  them  to  speak  out.  "  What  is  more, 
then,  if  you  will  have  it,"  continued  the  first,  "  this  one  thinks 
you  might  go  looking  about  a  long  time  before  you  could  find 
your  grandfather !"  I  now  threatened  them  more  vehemently 
if  they  did  not  more  clearly  explain  themselves.  Thereupon 
they  brought  forward  an  old  story,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  overheard  from  thou-  parents,  that  my  father  was  the  son 
of  some  eminent  man,  while  that  good  citizen  had  shown  him- 
self willing  to  take  outwardly  the  paternal  ofiice.  They  had 
the  impudence  to  produce  all  sorts  of  arguments ;  as,  for 
example,  that  our  property  came  exclusively  from  our  grand- 
mother, that  the  other  collateral  relations,  who  lived  in  Fried- 
burg  and  other  places,  were  all  alike  destitute  of  jjroperty, 
and  other  reasons  of  the  sort,  which  could  merely  derive  their 
weight  from  malice.  I  listened  to  them  more  composedly  than 
they  expected,  for  they  stood  ready  to  fly  the  very  moment 
that  I  should  make  a  gesture  as  if  I  would  seize  their  hair. 
But  I  replied  quite  calmly,  and  in  substance,  "that  even  this 
was  no  great  injury  to  me.  Life  was  such  a  boon,  that  one 
might  be  quite  indiiferont  as  to  whom  one  had  to  thank  for 
it,  since  at  least  it  must  be  derived  from  God,  before  whom 
we  all  were  equals."  As  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  they 
let  the  matter  drop  for  this  time  ;  we  went  on  playing  together 
as  before,  which  among  childi-en  is  an  approved  mode  of 
reconciliation. 

Still  these  spiteful  words  inoculated  me  with  a  sort  of  moral 
disease,  wliich  crept  on  in  secret.     It  would  not  have  dis- 
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plpascxl  mo  at  all  to  havt«  boon  tlio  ijraiHlson  of  any  jioi-son  of 
(•onhiclrnition,  evi'ii  if  it  liad  not  hct-n  in  tlu-  most  huN  ful  way. 
My  acutiMuss  followed  up  the  setnt — my  imn;.jiiiali(>n  was 
oxfitftl,  and  my  sa^^city  put  in  ri'qui>ition.  I  hij^an  to  invcs- 
tifjatt'  tlu>  alK'jration,  and  invrntod  or  found  for  it  new  grounds 
of  prohaSilitv.  I  had  htard  little  said  of  my  firandfatlicr, 
I'xct'pt  that  his  likeness,  to<;ethi'r  with  my  <rrandmother's,  had 
huni;  in  a  parlour  of  the  old  house:  botli  of  which,  after  the 
building  of  the  lu-w  one.  had  In^en  kept  in  an  upper  chamber. 
My  ^grandmother  nnist  have  been  a  very  handsome  woman,  and 
of  the  siime  a<;e  as  her  husband.  I  reniembered,  also,  to  have 
seen  in  her  ro«mi  the  miniature  of  a  handsome  tientleman  in 
unifonn,  with  star  and  order,  which,  after  her  death,  and 
durin"^  the  confusion  of  house-building,  had  di.sappeared  with 
many  t)ther  small  pieces  of  furniture.  These,  and  many  other 
thinirs,  I  put  together  in  my  childish  head,  and  exercised  that 
mo<lern  ])oetical  talent  which  contrives  to  obtain  the  .s)inpa- 
thies  of  the  wliole  cultivated  world  by  a  marvellous  condjina- 
tion  of  the  important  events  of  human  life. 

But  as  I  did  not  venture  to  trust  such  an  affair  to  any  one, 
or  even  to  ask  the  most  remote  questions  conceniinfj  it,  I  was 
not  wantiuf^  in  a  secret  diligence,  in  order  to  <;et,  if  j>ossiblc, 
.somewhat  nearer  to  the  matter.  I  had  heard  it  I'xjjlicitly 
maintained,  that  sons  often  bore  a  decided  resembhmce  to 
their  fathers  «)r  f^randfathers.  Many  of  (mr  friends,  esj)ecially 
Councillor  Schneider,  a  friend  of  the  family,  were  connected 
by  business  with  all  the  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  n«»i<;h- 
bourhootl,  of  whom,  including  both  the  ndinj;  and  the  youn<^cr 
brunches,  not  a  few  had  estates  on  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  and 
in  the  intermediate  countrv',  and  who  at  times  honoured  their 
faithful  aj;ents  with  th»-ir  portraits,  nicsc,  which  I  had  often 
.seen  on  the  walls  from  my  infancy,  I  now  icf^arded  with  re- 
doubled attention,  seeking  whether  I  could  not  detect  some 
resemblance  to  my  father  or  even  to  my.self,  which  too  often 
hapi)ened  to  lead  me  to  any  de^ec  of  certainty.  For  now 
it  was  the  eyes  of  this,  now  the  nose  of  that,  which  seemed 
to  in<licatc  some  relationship,  'llius  these  marks  led  mo 
delusively  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  thouf^h  in  the  end  I 
wa.s  compelled  to  ri'<rard  the  reproach  as  a  comjiletely  empty 
tale,  the  impression  remaine<l,  and  I  coidd  not  from  time  to 
time  refraiu  fi-om  privately  calling  up  uud  testing  all  the  noble- 
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men  •whose  ima<2;es  had  romained  verj-  clear  in  my  fancy.  So 
tnic  is  it  that  -whatever  inwardly  confirms  man  in  his  self- 
conceit,  or  flatters  his  secret  vanity,  is  so  highly  desirable  to 
him,  that  he  does  not  ask  further,  whether  in  other  respects  it 
may  tiu-n  to  his  honour  or  his  disgi-ace. 

But  instead  of  mingling  here  serious  and  even  reproachfiil 
reflections,  I  rather  tm-n  my  look  away  fi-om  those  beautiful 
times  ;  for  -who  is  able  to  speak  worthily  of  the  fulness  of 
childhood  ?  We  cannot  behold  the  little  creatm-es  which  flit 
about  before  us  other\vise  than  A^dth  delight,  nay,  with  admira- 
tion ;  for  they  generally  promise  more  than  they  perform,  and  it 
seems  that  natm-e.  among  the  other  roguish  tricks  that  she 
plays  lis,  here  also  especially  designs  to  make  sport  of  ns. 
The  first  organs  she  bestows  upon  children  coming  into  the 
•world,  are  adapted  to  the  nearest  immediate  condition  of  the 
creature,  which,  unassuming  and  artless,  makes  use  of  them 
in  the  readiest  way  for  its  present  purposes.  The  child,  con- 
sidered in  and  for  itself,  with  its  equals,  and  in  relations  suited 
to  its  powers,  seems  so  intelligent  and  rational,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  easy,  cheei-ful,  and  clever,  that  one  can  hardly  wish  it 
further  cultivation.  If  chikben  grew  up  according  to  early 
indications,  we  should  have  nothing  but  geniuses  ;  but  gi'owth 
is  not  merely  development ;  the  various  organic  systems  which 
constitute  one  man,  spring  one  from  another,  follow  each 
other,  change  into  each  other,  supplant  each  other,  and  even 
consume  each  other ;  so  that  after  a  time  scarcely  a  trace  is  to 
be  found  of  many  aptitudes  and  manifestations  of  ability. 
Even  when  the  talents  of  the  man  have  on  the  whole  a  decided 
direction,  it  -will  be  hard  for  the  gi-eatest  and  most  experienced 
connoisseur  to  declare  them  beforehand  with  confidence, 
although  afterwards  it  is  easy  to  remark  what  has  pointed  to 
a  futm'e. 

By  no  means,  therefore,  is  it  my  design  wholly  to  comprise 
the  stories  of  my  childhood  in  these  first  books  ;  but  I  -will 
rather  afterwards  resume  and  continue  many  a  thi-ead  Avhich 
ran  through  the  early  years  unnoticed.  Here,  however,  I 
must  remark  what  an  increasing  influence  the  incidents  of  the 
war  gradually  exercised  upon  om-  sentiments  and  mode  of  life. 

The  peaceful  citizen  stands  in  a  wonderful  relation  to  the 
^cat  events  of  the  world.  They  already  excite  and  disquiet  him 
from  a  distance,  and  even  if  they  do  not  touch  him,  he  can 
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scnrccly  refrain  from  an  o])inion  and  a  Kj-nipatliy.  Soon  he 
takes  a  siclo,  as  his  chjuacter  or  external  ciretnnstanees  may 
detennine.  Hut  when  sueh  panel  fatalities,  sueh  iiui)(>rtant 
changes,  draw  nearer  to  him,  then  with  many  outward  iiieon- 
veniences  remains  that  inward  diseomfort,  which  douhles  and 
Khar])ens  the  evil  and  destroys  the  pood  whieh  is  still  jmssihle. 
'llien  he  has  reallv  to  sutler  from  friends  and  foes,  often  more 
from  those  than  from  these,  and  he  knows  not  how  to  secure 
and  presene  either  his  interests  or  his  inelinations. 

The  vear  17 hi,  whieh  .still  passed  in  perfietly  eivic  tranquil- 
litv,  kept  us,  nevertheUss,  in  ^reat  uneasiness  of  mind.  Per- 
haps no  other  was  more  frxiitful  of  events  than  this.  Conquests, 
achievements,  mi.-^fortunes,  restorations,  followed  one  upon 
another,  swallowed  up  and  seemed  to  destroy  each  other ;  yet 
the  image  of  Frederick,  his  name  and  f?lory,  soon  hovered 
again  ahovc  all.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  worshipj)ers  p^cw 
always  stronpjer  and  more  animated,  the  hatred  of  his  enemies 
more  hitter,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion,  w  hieh  sejjarated  even 
families,  contrihuted  not  a  little  to  isolate  citizens,  already 
sundered  in  many  ways  and  on  other  grounds.  For  in  a  city 
like  Frankfort,  where  tliree  relif^ons  divide  the  inhahitants 
into  three  unequal  masses,  where  oidy  a  few  men,  even  of  the 
nding  faith,  can  attain  to  ])olitieal  power,  there  must  be  many 
•wcaltliv  and  e<lucated  persons  who  are  thrown  hack  upon 
themselves,  and,  by  means  of  studies  and  tastes,  fonii  for 
themselves  an  individual  and  secluded  existence.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  s])eak  of  snch  men,  now  and  hereaffer,  if 
we  are  to  brin<;  before  us  the  peculiarities  of  a  Frankfort 
citizen  of  that  time. 

My  father,  immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  had 
in  his  own  way  formed  tlie  desi<rii,  that  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  ser\-ice  of  the  city,  he  would  imdertake  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate ofiices,  and  di!<charf;e  its  duties  without  emolument,  if 
it  were  confeiTcd  upon  him  without  ballotinj;.  In  the  con- 
Bciou.s-ness  of  his  pood  intentions,  and  according  to  his  way  of 
thinkinp  and  the  conception  which  he  liad  of  himself,  he 
believed  that  he  de.ser^■ed  such  a  distinction,  which  indeed  wa.s 
not  conformable  to  law  or  ])recedent.  Consequently,  when  his 
Buit  was  rejected,  he  fell  into  ill-humour  and  disj^ist,  vowed 
that  he  would  never  accept  of  any  place,  and  in  order  to 
render  it  impossible,  procured  the  title  of  Imperial  Councillor, 
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which  the  Sc-hulthclss  and  elder  Schbffen  bear  as  a  special 
honour.  lie  had  thus  made  himself  an  equal  of  the  highest, 
and  could  not  begin  again  at  tlie  bottom.  The  same  impulse 
induced  him  also  to  woo  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Schultheiss, 
so  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  council  on  this  side  also. 
He  was  no\V  of  that  lunnber  of  recluses  who  never  form  them- 
selves into  a  society.  They  are  as  much  isolated  in  respect  to 
each  other  as  they  are  in  regard  to  the  whole,  and  the  more 
so  as  in  this  seclusion  the  character  becomes  more  and  more 
uncouth.  My  father,  in  his  travels  and  in  the  woidd  which  he 
had  seen,  might  have  formed  some  conception  of  a  more 
elegant  and  liberal  mode  of  life  than  Avas,  perhaps,  common 
among  liis  fellow-citizens.  In  this  respect,  however,  he  was 
not  entirely  without  predecessors  and  associates. 

The  name  of  Uffenbach  is  well  known.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  Schoff  von  UfFenbach,  who  was  generally  respected. 
He  had  been  in  Italy,  had  applied  himself  particularly  to 
music,  sang  an  agreeable  tenor,  and  having  brought  home  a 
fine  collection  of  pieces,  concerts  and  oratorios  were  performed 
at  his  house.  Now,  as  he  sang  in  these  himself,  and  held 
musicians  in  great  favour,  it  was  not  thought  altogether  suit- 
able to  his  dignity,  and  his  invited  guests,  as  well  as  the 
other  people  of  the  country,  allowed  themselves  many  a  jocose 
remark  on  the  matter. 

I  remember,  too,  a  Bakon  von  Hakel,  a  rich  nobleman, 
who  being  married,  but  childless,  occupied  a  charming  house 
in  the  Antonius-street,  fitted  up  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  dignified  position  in  life.  He  also  possessed  good 
pictures,  engravings,  antiques,  and  much  else  which  generally 
accmnidates  with  collectors  and  lovers  of  art.  From  time 
to  time  he  asked  the  more  noted  personages  to  dinner,  and  was 
beneficent  in  a  careful  way  of  his  o^vn,  since  he  clothed  the 
poor  in  his  own  house,  but  kept  back  their  old  rags,  and  gave 
them  a  weekly  charity,  on  condition  that  they  should  present 
themselves  every  time  clean  and  neat  in  the  clothes  bestowed 
on  them.  I  can  recall  him  but  indistinctly,  as  a  genial,  well- 
made  man  ;  but  more  clearly  his  auction,  which  I  attended 
from  beginning  to  end,  and,  partly  by  command  of  my  father, 
partly  from  my  own  impulse,  purchased  many  things  that  are 
still  to  be  fuuiul  in  my  collections. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  tliis — so  early  that  I  scarcely  set 
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ovfs  upon  lijm — Joiix  MicHAK.r,  vox  Lof.x  pnlnod  ronsidcr- 
able  rtpute  in  tlu*  litcran'  world,  as  well  as  at  Krankfort. 
Not  u  nativi'  of  Frankfort,  he  settled  there,  and  married  a 
sist«*r  of  niv  grandmother  Textor,  whoso  maiden-nami*  was 
Lindheim.  Familiar  with  the  court  and  politieal  world,  and 
rejoieinj;  in  a  renewed  title  of  nolnlity,  he  had  ae(|uired  repu- 
tation by  darMij;  to  take  jmrt  in  the  various  exeitenients  whieh 
arose  in  (hureh  and  State.  Hi-  wrote  the  Count  of  liivera, 
a  didaetie  ronuuice,  the  suhject  of  which  is  made  apparent  by 
the  second  title,  "or,  the  Honest  Man  at  Court."  This  work 
w:w  well  R'ceived,  U'cause  it  insisted  on  morality  even  in 
courts,  where  j)ru(U'nce  only  is  «jcnendly  at  home ;  and  thiis 
his  labour  brou<;ht  him  applause  and  res])cct.  A  second  work, 
ft)r  that  ver}'  rea.son,  would  be  accompanied  by  n:ore  danger. 
He  wrote  The  Only  'J'nie  Juli(/ion,  a  book  designed  to  ad- 
vance tolerance,  esjH.'cially  iK-tween  Ltitherans  and  Calvinists. 
JUit  here  he  «;ot  in  a  controversy  with  the  theolo<jians :  one 
Dr.  Benner,  of  CJies.sen,  in  partieidar,  wrote  against  him. 
\'on  I^)en  rejoined  ;  the  contest  prew  violent  and  personal, 
and  the  unj)le.is;»ntness  which  arose  from  it  caused  him  to 
accept  the  (tthce  of  President  at  l.in<;en,  whieh  Frederick  II. 
oHered  him,  sup]M)sinp  that  he  was  an  enlifjhtened.  unpreju- 
diced man,  and  not  averse  ti»  the  new  views  that  more  exten- 
sivelv  obtained  in  Fnmce.  His  fonner  countrAinen.  whom  lifi 
left  in  some  displeasure,  averred  tliat  he  was  not  contented 
there,  nav,  could  not  l)e  so,  as  a  place  like  Liii'jen  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  Frankfort.  My  father  also  (h)ubtcd  wh(^her 
the  President  woidd  be  ha])py,  and  asserted  that  the  pood  uncle 
woidd  have  done  Ix-tter  not  to  connect  himself  with  the  kinj;, 
as  it  was  generally  haz.ardous  to  pet  too  near  him.  extiTiordinary 
sovereign  as  he  undoulUedly  was ;  for  it  had  been  seen  liow 
di.spracefully  the  famous  Voltaire  had  been  arrested  in  Frank- 
fort, .it  the  requisition  of  the  Pnissian  Resident  Freitap, 
though  he  had  fonnerly  stood  so  hiph  in  favour,  and  had  been 
regarded  as  the  kind's  teacher  in  French  poetrv.  There  was 
no  want,  on  such  occasions,  of  reflections  and  exiimjiles,  to 
warn  one  apainst  court.s  and  princes'  ser\ice.  of  which  a  native 
Frankforter  coidd  scarcely  form  a  conception. 

.(Vn  excellent  man.  Dr.  Orth,  I  will  oidy  mention  by  name, 
l>ccausc  here  I  have  not  so  much  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  dcscr\'ing  citir.cns  of  Frankfort,  but  rather  refer  to  them 
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SO  far  forth  as  their  rcno-\\^l  or  personal  character  had  some 
influence  iipon  me  in  my  earliest  years.  Dr.  Orth  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  was  also  of  that  number  Avho  never  took 
part  in"  the  <ijo\crnment,  although  perfectly  qualified  to  do  so  by 
his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The  antiquities  of  Gennany, 
and  more  especially  of  Franldbrt,  have  been  much  indebted  to 
him ;  he  published  remarks  on  the  so-called  Reformation  of 
Frankfort,  a  work  in  which  the  statutes  of  the  state  are  col- 
lected. The  historical  portions  of  this  book  I  diligently  read 
in  my  youth. 

Vox  OcHSENSTEiN,  the  eldest  of  the  tlirec  brothers  whom 
I  have  mentioned  above  as  our  neighbours,  had  not  been 
remarkable  during  his  lifetime,  in  consequence  of  Hs  recluse 
habits,  but  became  the  more  remarkable  after  liis  death,  by 
leaving  behind  him  a  direction  that  common  worldng-men 
should  carry  him  to  the  grave,  early  in  the  morning,  in  perfect 
silence,  and  without  an  attendant  or  follower.  This  was  done, 
and  the  affaii-  excited  great  attention  in  the  city,  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  most  pompous  funerals.  All  who 
discharged  the  customaiy  offices  on  such  occasions,  rose  against 
the  innovation.  But  the  stout  patrician  found  imitators  in  all 
classes,  and  thoiigh  such  ceremonies  were  derisively  called  ox- 
burials,*  they  came  into  fashion,  to  the  advantage  of  many  of 
the  more  poorly-provided  families,  Avhile  fimeral  parades  were 
less  and  less  in  vogue.  I  bring  forward  this  circumstance, 
because  it  presents  one  of  the  earlier  sjonptoms  of  that  ten- 
dency to  humility  and  equality,  wliich  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  centuiy  was  manifested  in  so  many  w'ays,  from  above 
downwards,  and  broke  out  in  such  unlooked-for  effects. 

Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  antiquarian  amatcvu'S.  There 
were  cabinets  of  pictm-es,  collections  of  engravings,  while  the 
curiosities  of  our  own  country  especially  were  zealously  sought 
and  hoarded.  The  older  decrees  and  mandates  of  the  imperial 
city,  of  which  no  collection  had  been  prepared,  were  carefully 
searched  for  in  print  and  manuscript,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  preserved  with  reverence,  as  a  treasm'C  of  native 
laws  and  customs.  The  portraits  of  Frankfortcrs,  Avhich 
existed  in  great  number,  Averc  also  brought  together,  and 
formed  a  special  department  of  the  cabinets. 

*  A  pun  upon  the  name  of  Ocbsenstein. — Trans. 
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Such  mm  my  father  npprars  f;t'Tienilly  to  hnvo  taken  as  his 
moili'K.  He  was  wantint;  in  noiu-  of  tlie  (pialilics  that  jurtain 
to  an  uj)rii;ht  and  rospfctahlo  citizen,  'llius,  after  he  liad 
Imilt  his  house,  he  ])ut  his  property  of  every  sort  into  onler. 
An  exeellent  collection  of  maps  hy  S<'henek  and  other 
};txi;iTaphers  at  that  time  eminent,  the  aforesaid  decrees  and 
mandates,  tin-  jKirtraits,  n  chest  of  ancient  weapons,  a  case  of 
remarkalile  N'enetian  >;lasses,  cups  and  fiohlets.  natural  curiosi- 
ties, works  in  iv<ir\',  hnmzes,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  were 
separated  and  ilisj)lay».d,  and  I  did  not  fail,  whenever  an 
auction  occurred,  to  got  some  commiMion  for  the  increase  of 
his  possessions. 

I  miLst  still  speak  of  one  im}>ortant  family,  of  whicli  I  had 
heard  stnmijc  things  since  my  earliest  years,  and  of  some  of 
whose  mendK-rs  I  myself  lived  to  sih?  a  preat  deal  that  was 
wonderful — I  mean  tlic  Senkknhkiu;s.  'J'he  father,  of  whom 
I  have  little  to  s;iy,  was  an  o])ulent  man.  lie  had  thriH-  sons, 
who  even  in  their  youth  unifomdy  distintruished  thtmsclvcs 
as  oddities.  Such  thin<^  are  not  well  received  in  a  limited  city, 
where  no  one  is  suHered  to  rendrr  himself  conspicuo»is.  cither 
for  good  or  evil.  Nicknames  and  odd  stories,  long  kept  in 
memory,  are  generally  tlu-  fruit  of  such  sing\darity.  The 
father  lived  at  the  comer  of  Hare-street  {//asemjasse),  which 
took  its  name  from  a  sipi  on  the  house,  that  repnsented  <»ne 
hare  at  least,  if  not  tliree  hares.  'Hiey  con.s<'quently  called 
these  three  brotlu^rs  only  the  tliree  Hares,  which  nick-name 
they  could  not  shake  olf  for  a  long  while.  Hut  as  (Jreat 
endowments  often  announce  tJiemselves  in  youth  in  the  fonn 
of  singularity  and  awkwardness,  so  was  it  also  in  this  case. 
'JTic  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  the  Reichshofrcith  (Imperial 
Councillor)  von  Senkenln-rg  aftinvards  so  celebrated.  'ITic 
second  was  admitted  into  the  magistracy,  and  displaved 
eminent  abilities,  which,  however,  he  subsecjuently  abused  in 
a  ])ettifofj^ing  and  even  infamous  way,  if  not  to  the  injury 
of  his  native  city,  certainly  to  that  of  his  colleagues,  'llic 
third  brother,  a  ])hysician  and  man  of  great  integrity,  but  who 
practised  little,  and  tliat  only  in  hit^h  families,  preserved  even 
in  his  old  age  a  somewhat  whimsical  exterior.  He  was 
always  verv'  neatly  drcs.sed,  and  was  never  seen  in  tlie  street 
othei-wise  than  in  shoes  and  stockin<js,  witli  a  well-powdered 
curled  wig,   and   his   hat   imdcr   his    arm.     He  w-.ilkcd   on 
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rapidly,  but  -with  a  singular  sort  of  stagger,  so  that  he  was 
sometimes  on  one  and  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  and  formed  a  complete  zigzag  as  he  Avent.  The  wags 
said  that  he  made  this  irregular  step  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  departed  souls,  who  might  follow  him  in  a  straight 
line,  and  that  he  imitated  those  who  arc  afraid  of  a  cro- 
codile. But  all  these  jests  and  many  merry  sayings  were 
transformed  at  last  into  respect  for  him,  when  he  devoted  his 
handsome  dwelling-house  in  Eschenheimer-street,  with  court, 
garden,  and  all  other  appurtenances,  to  a  medical  establish- 
ment, where,  in  addition  to  a  hospital  designed  exclusively 
for  the  citizens  of  Franldbrt,  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  considerable  library,  and  a 
house  for  the  director,  were  instituted  in  a  way  of  which  no 
university  need  have  been  ashamed. 

Another  eminent  man,  whose  efficiency  in  the  neighboui*- 
hood  and  Avhose  wi-itings,  rather  than  his  presence,  had  a 
very  important  influence  upon  me,  was  Charles  Frederick 
VON  MosER,  who  was  perpetually  referred  to  in  our  district 
for  his  activity  in  business.  He  also  had  a  character  essen- 
tially moral,  which  as  the  vices  of  lumian  natm-e  frequently 
gave  him  trouble,  inclined  him  to  the  so-called  pious.  Tlius, 
what  Von  Loen  had  tried  to  do  in  respect  to  court  life,  he  would 
have  done  for  business-life,  introducing  into  it  a  more  con- 
scientious mode  of  proceeding.  The  great  number  of  small 
German  courts  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  princes  and  ser- 
vants, the  former  of  whom  desired  imconditional  obedience, 
while  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  would  work  or  serve  only 
according  to  their  OAvn  convictions.  Thus  arose  an  endless 
conflict,  and  rapid  changes  and  explosions,  because  the  effects 
of  an  unrestricted  course  of  proceeding  become  much  sooner 
noticeable  and  injm-ious  on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  large  one. 
Many  families  avcjc  in  debt,  and  Imperial  Commissions  of 
Debts  were  appointed:  others  found  themselves  sooner  or 
later  on  the  same  road;  while  the  officers  either  reaped 
an  imconseionable  profit,  or  conscieutiouslv  made  themselves 
disagreeable  and  odious.  Moser  wished  to  act  as  a  statesman 
and  man  of  business,  and  here  his  hereditaiy  talent,  cultivated 
to  a  profession,  gave  him  a  decided  advantage ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  act  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  surrender 
as  little  as  possible  of  his  moral  dignity.     Tlis  Prince  and 
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Sert-ant,  liis  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  his  lielirs,  paiiit 
throughout  his  own  condition,  in  which  he  felt  himself  not 
indeed  tortured,  but  ahvays  cramped.  They  all  indicate  im- 
])atience  in  a  condition,  to  the  beariiifjs  of  which  one  cannot 
reconcile  oneself,  yet  fn)m  which  one  cannot  f^ct  free.  AVith 
this  mmle  of  thinkint;  and  feelin;;;,  he  was,  indeed,  often 
compelled  to  seek  other  enij)lonnents.  which,  on  account  of  his 
p-eat  cleverness,  were  never  wantin^:.  I  remember  him  as  a 
pleasin*;.  active,  and  at  the  same  time  identic  man. 

The  name  of  Ki.orsTorK  had  already  jjroduced  a  p:i-cat  effect 
u])on  us,  even  at  a  distance.  In  the  out.set,  iK'ojde  wondered 
how  so  excellent  a  man  could  be  so  stra!»j;ely  named ;  but 
th«'V  soon  pot  accustomed  to  this,  and  thou;_dit  no  more  of  the 
meaning  of  the  syllables.  In  my  fathers  library  I  had  hitherto 
found  oTilv  the  earlier  ])oets.  esj)eeially  those  who  in  his  day  had 
•gradually  ajjpeared  and  ac(piired  fame.  All  these  had  written 
in  rhvme,  and  mv  father  held  rhyme  as  indisixMisable  in  poetical 
works.  Canit/.  lla;;ednrn,  Drollinj^er,  (iellert,  Creuz,  Ilaller, 
stood  in  a  row.  in  handsonu'  calf  l)indin;;s,  to  these  were  added 
Neukirchs  Telemachus.  Koj)pen"s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and 
other  tnuislations.  I  had  from  my  diildhood  dili;;ently  read 
throuph  the  whole  of  these  works,  and  eonunitted  portions  to 
memorv,  whence  I  was  often  called  ujxm  to  amuse  the  company. 
A  vexatious  em  on  the  other  hand  opened  upon  my  lather, 
when  throu<ih  Klopstoc-ks  Messiah,  verses,  which  seemed 
to  him  no  verses,  became  an  object  of  public  admiration.* 
He  had  taken  j^ood  care  not  to  buy  this  book;  but  the  friend 
of  the  family.  Councillor  Schneider,  smu«;<;led  it  in,  and 
slipped  it  into  the  hands  of  my  mother  and  her  children. 

On  this  man  of  business,  who  read  but  little,  the  Messiah, 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  made  a  powerfid  impression,  'llio-se 
pious  feelin<r<,  so  naturally  expressed,  and  yet  so  beautifidly 
elevated,  that  ai^reeable  lant?uaj,'e,  even  if  considered  nurely 
as  harmonious  prose,  had  so  won  the  otherwise  dry  man  of 
business,  that  he  rcfjardcd  the  first  ten  cantos,  of  which  alone 
we  are  properlv  speakinj;,  as  the  fini'st  IJook  of  Devotion,  and 
once  every  year  in  Pa.ssion  week,  when  he  manaf^ed  to  escape 
from  business,  read  it  ([uietly  throuj^h  by  himself,  and  thus 
refreshed  himself  for  the  entire  year.      In  the  bef^inning  he 

•  The  Mtuiah  ia  written  in  hexameter  verse. — Trans. 
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thought  to  communicate  his  emotions  to  his  old  friend;  but 
he  was  much  shocked  when  forced  to  perceive  an  incurable 
dislike  cherished  against  a  book  of  such  valuable  substance, 
merely  because  of  what  appeared  to  him  an  indifferent  ex- 
ternal form.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  their  conver- 
sation often  reverted  to  this  topic ;  but  both  parties  diverged 
more  and  more  widely  from  each  other,  there  were  violent 
scenes,  and  the  compliant  man  was  at  last  pleased  to  be  silent 
on  his  favom-ite  work,  that  he  might  not  lose,  at  the  same 
time,  a  fi-ieud  of  his  youth,  and  a  good  Sunday  meal. 

It  is  the  most  natural  Avish  of  every  man  to  make  proselytes, 
and  how  much  did  our  friend  find  himself  rewarded  in  secret, 
when  he  discovered  in  the  rest  of  the  family  hearts  so  openly 
disposed  for  his  saint.  The  copy  which  he  used  only  one  week 
during  the  year,  was  devoted  to  us  all  the  remaining  time. 
My  mother  kept  it  secret,  and  we  childi-en  took  possession  of 
it  when  we  could,  that  in  leisure  hours,  hidden  in  some  nook, 
we  might  learn  the  most  striking  passages  by  heart,  and  par- 
ticulai'ly  might  impress  the  most  tender  as  well  as  the  most 
violent  parts  on  om*  memory,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Porcia's  dream  we  recited  in  a  sort  of  rivalry,  and  divided 
between  us  the  wild  dialogue  of  despair  between  Satan  and 
Adramelech,  who  have  been  cast  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  first 
part,  as  the  strongest,  had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  the 
second,  as  a  little  more  pathetic,  was  undertaken  by  my 
sister.  The  alternate  and  horrible  but  well-somiding  curses 
flowed  only  thus  from  om-  mouths,  and  we  seized  every 
opportunity  to  accost  each  other  with  these  infernal  phrases. 

One  Satui'day  evening,  in  winter — my  father  always  had 
himself  shaved  over  night,  that  on  Sunday  morning  he  might 
di'ess  himself  for  chm-ch  at  liis  ease — we  sat  on  a  footstool 
behind  the  stove,  and  muttered  our  customary  imprecations  in 
a  tolerably  low  voice,  while  the  barber  was  putting  on  the 
lather.  But  now  Adi-amelech  liad  to  lay  his  iron  hands  on 
Satim ;  my  sister  seized  me  with  violence,  and  recited,  softly 
enough,  but  with  increasing  passion :— - 

"  Give  me  thine  aid,  I  intreat  thee,  will  worship  thee,  if  thou  requirest, 
Thee,  thou  monster  abandoned,  yes  thee,  of  all  criminals  blackest ; 
Aid  me,  I  suffer  the  tortures  of  death,  which  is  vengefxd,  eternal, 
Once,  in  the  times  gone  by,  with  a  hot  fierce  hate  I  could  hate  thee, 
Now  1  can  hate  thee  no  more  1  E'en  tliis  is  the  sharpest  of  tortures." 
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Thus  far  all  went  on  tolerably ;  but  loudly,  with  a  (Ircailful 
voice,  she  cried  the  following  words: — 

"  How  am  I  crushed  !" 

The  goo»l  surfjeon  was  startled,  and  emptied  the  lather-basin 
into  my  father's  bosom.  'lluTe  was  a  |j^eat  uproar,  and  a 
severe  invest it^tion  was  held,  es|M?cially  with  respect  to  the 
mischief  which  mi«^ht  have  been  done  if  the  shavinfij  had 
been  actually  p^ing  forward.  In  order  to  relieve  omselves 
of  all  suspicions  of  wantonness  in  the  atfair,  we  confessed  our 
Satanic  chamcters,  and  the  misfortune  occasioned  by  the 
hexameters  was  so  apparent,  that  they  were  again  condemned 
and  banished. 

ITius  children  and  common  people  arc  accustomed  to  trans- 
form the  threat  and  sublime  into  a  sj)ort.  and  men  a  jest ;  and 
how  indeed  could  they  otherwise  abide  and  tolerate  it  ? 
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At  that  time  the  general  interchange  of  personal  good  wishes 
made  the  city  very  lively  on  New  Year's  day.  Those  who 
otherwise  did  not  easily  leave  home,  domicd  their  best  clothes, 
that  for  a  moment  they  might  be  friendly  and  com-teous  to 
their  friends  and  patrons.  The  festi^■ities  at  my  grandfather's 
house  on  this  day  were  pleasures  particularly  desired  by  us 
children.  At  early  da-wn  the  grandchildren  had  already 
assembled  there  to  hear  the  drums,  oboes,  clarionets,  trumpets, 
and  cornets  played  upon  by  the  military,  the  city  musicians, 
and  Avhoevcr  else  might  furnish  his  tones.  The  New  Yeai-'s 
gifts,  sealed  and  superscribed,  Avere  divided  by  us  childi-en 
among  the  humbler  congi-atulators,  and,  as  the  day  advanced, 
the  number  of  those  of  higher  rank  increased.  ITie  relations 
and  intimate  friends  appeared  first,  then  the  subordinate  offi- 
cials ;  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  coimcil  did  not  fail  to  pay 
theu-  respects  to  the  Schidtheiss,  and  a  select  number  were 
entertained  in  the  evening  in  rooms  which  were  else  scai'cely 
opened  throughout  the  year.  The  tarts,  biscuits,  marchpane, 
and  sweet  wine  liad  the  gi-eatcst  charm  for  the  children,  and, 
besides,  the  Schultheiss  and  the  two  Burgomasters  annually 
received  from  some  institutions  some  ai'ticle  of  silver,  which 
was  then  bestowed  upon  the  grandchildren  and  godchilcken  in 
regular  gradation.  In  fine,  this  small  festival  was  not  wanting- 
in  any  of  those  things  which  usually  glorify  the  greatest. 

The  New  Year's  day  of  1759  approached,  as  desirable  and 
pleasant  to  us  children  as  any  preceding  one,  but  full  of  im- 
port and  foreboding  to  older  persons.  To  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops  people  certainly  had  become  accustomed,  and 
they  liappened  often,  but  they  had  been  most  frequent  in  the 
last  days  of  the  past  year.  According  to  the  old  usage  of  an 
imperial  town,  the  warder  of  the  chief  tower  soimded  his 
trumpet  whenever  troops  approached,  and  on  this  New 
Year's  day  he  would  not  leave  oft',  which  was  a  sign  that 
large  bodies  were  in  motion  on  .several  sides.     They  actually 
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marched  throufrh  tlic  city  in  preator  masses  on  this  day,  and  the 
people  ran  to  see  tlum  pass  by.  We  had  <i;enenilly  been  used 
to  see  them  fj(»  through  in  small  parties,  but  these  {^-adualiy 
swelled,  and  there  was  neither  j)ower  nor  inclination  to  stop 
them.  In  sh(^rt,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  after  a  column  had 
come  through  Sachsenhauson  over  the  bridtje,  through  the 
Fahrgasse,  as  fiir  as  the  Police  Guard  House — it  halted,  over- 
lowered  the  small  eom])any  which  escorted  it,  took  possession 
of  the  before-mentioned  Guard  HoiLse,  marched  dovm  the 
Zeile,  and  after  a  slij^ht  resistance,  the  main  friiard  were  also 
obliged  to  yield.  In  a  moment  the  ])eacel'ul  streets  were 
turned  into  a  scene  of  war.  The  trooj)s  remained  and 
bivouacked  there  mitil  lodgings  were  provided  for  them  by 
regular  billetting. 

ITiis  unexpected,  and,  for  many  years,  unheard-of  burden 
weighed  heavily  ujjon  the  ccimfortiilile  citizens,  and  to  none, 
could  it  be  more  cumbersome  than  to  my  father,  who  was 
obUged  to  take  foreign  military'  inhabitants  into  his  scarcely 
finished  house,  to  open  for  them  his  well-furnished  reception 
rooms,  which  were  generally  closed,  and  to  abandon  to  the 
caprices  of  strangers  idl  that  he  had  been  used  to  arrange  and 
keep  .so  carefully.  Siding  as  he  did  with  the  I'russians,  he 
was  now  to  find  liimself  besieged  in  his  own  chambers  by  the 
French  ; — it  was,  according  to  his  way  of  thinking,  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  happin  to  him.  Had  it,  however,  been 
|)ossibIc  for  him  to  have  taken  the  matter  more  easily,^  ho 
might  have  saved  himself  and  us  many  sad  hours,  since  he  spoke 
French  well,  and  covdd  deport  him.self  with  dignity  and  grace 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  Por  it  was  the  King's  Lieu- 
tenant who  was  quartered  (m  us,  and  he,  although  a  military 
jK'rson,  had  only  to  settle  civil  occurrences,  disputes  between 
soldiers  and  citizens,  and  questions  of  debt  and  quarrels. 
This  was  the  Count  Thorane.  a  native  of  Grasse  in  I'rovence, 
not  far  from  Antibes ;  a  tall,  thin,  stem  figure,  with  a  face 
nmeh  disfigured  by  the  small  pox,  black  tieiT  lyes,  and  a  dig- 
nified, reserAcd  demeanoiu".  His  first  entrance  was  at  onco 
favourable  for  the  inmates  of  the  house,  lliey  spoke  of  the 
different  apartments,  some  of  which  were  to  be  given  up.  and 
others  retained  by  the  family;  and  when  the  Count  heard  a 
picture-roimi  mentioned,  he  imraediatelv  requested  pennis!«ion, 
although  it  was  already  night,  at  least  to  give  a  hasty  look  at 
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the  pictures  by  eandlelif^ht.  He  took  extreme  pleasui-e  in 
these  thing-s,  behaved  in  the  most  oblij:;ingj  manner  to  my  father, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  when  he  heard  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  artists  were  still  living,  and  resided  in  Frankfort 
and  its  neiglibourhood,  he  assm-ed  us  that  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  know  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  employ 
them. 

But  even  this  sympathy  in  respect  to  art  could  not  change 
my  father's  feelings  nor  bend  his  character.  He  permitted 
wiiat  he  covdd  not  prevent,  but  kept  at  a  distance  in  inactivity, 
and  the  uncommon  state  of  things  around  him  was  intolerable 
to  him,  even  in  the  veriest  trifle. 

Count  Thorane  behaved  himself  meanwhile  in  an.  exemplary 
manner.  lie  would  not  even  have  his  maps  nailed  on  the 
walls,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  new  hangings.  His  people 
were  skilful,  quiet,  and  orderly ;  but,  in  truth,  as  dm'ing  the 
whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  there  was  no  quiet  with  him, 
one  complainant  quickly  following  another,  arrested  persons 
being  brought  in  and  led  out,  and  all  officers  and  adjutants  being 
admitted  to  his  presence  ; — as,  moreover,  the  Count  kept  an 
open  tjible  every  day;  it  made  in  the  moderately-sized  house, 
arranged  only  for  a  family,  and  with  but  one  oj^en  staircase 
rmming  from  top  to  bottom,  a  movement  and  a  buzzing  like 
that  in  a  beehive,  although  everything  was  managed  Avith 
moderation,  gravity,  and  severity. 

As  mediator  between  the  irritable  master  of  the  house,  who 
became  daily  more  of  a  h\q3ochonch-iac  self-tormentor,  and  his 
well-intentioned,  but  stern  and  precise  military  guest,  there 
was  a  pleasant  interpreter,  a  handsome,  corpulent,  lively  man, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  spoke  French  well,  knew 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  evcrythi)ig,  and  only  made  a  jest  of 
many  little  annoyances.  Through  him  my  mother  had  sent  a 
representation  to  the  Count  of  the  situation  in  v.diich  she  was 
placed,  owing  to  her  husband's  state  of  mind.  He  had  ex- 
plained the  matter  so  skilfully — had  laid  before  him  the  new 
and  scarcely  furnished  house,  the  natural  reserve  of  the  OMTier, 
his  occupation  in  the  education  of  his  family — and  all  that 
could  be  said  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  Count,  who  in  his 
capacity  toolv  the  greatest  pride  in  the  utmost  justice,  mtegrity, 
and  honourable  conduct,  resolved  here  also  to  behave  in  au 
exemplary  manner  to  those  upon  whom  he  was  quartered, 
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and,  indeed,  never  swenod  from  this  resolution  muler  varying? 
circiuu.stnnees  during  the  siviral  years  he  stayed  with  us. 

My  mother  p)ssessed  muuc  knowh^lt^e  of  Italian,  a  lan^ua^c 
not  altiv^-ther  unknowni  to  any  of  the  family  ;  she  tlureforc 
resolved  to  learn  Freneh  imuRdiately,  for  which  purpose  the 
iuterprt'ter,  for  whose  ehihl  she  had  stood  fxodmotlur  durinpj 
tliese  stiinny  limes,  and  who  now  therefore,  as  a  ^;ossip,*  Kit 
a  redoubled  interest  in  our  house,  devoted  every  spare  moment 
to  his  ehild's  {godmother — for  he  lived  dirtetly  opposite — and 
aliove  ail,  ho  taught  her  those  phnises  whieh  she  woidd  be 
obliged  to  use  in  hir  jjersonal  intercourse  with  the  Count. 
This  succeeded  admirably.  Tlu'  C'oiuit  wa.s  flattered  by  the 
naiixs  taken  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  at  her  years,  and  aa 
he  had  a  cheerful,  witty  vein  in  his  character,  and  he  liked  to 
exhibit  a  ceiliiin  (by  f^allantr}',  a  most  friendly  n'lation  arose 
between  them,  and  tiie  allied  j^odmother  and  father  could 
obtain  whatever  tlu-y  wanted  from  him. 

As  I  Siiid  before,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  cheer  up  my 
father,  this  altered  stiite  of  thiufjs  would  have  caused  little 
inconvenience.  The  Coimt  pnictised  the  severest  disinterest- 
cibiess;  he  even  doclini'd  receiving;  i;ifts  which  j)ert4iined  to  his 
situation  ;  the  most  trilling  thin};  which  could  have  borne  the 
a])pearance  of  bribery,  he  rejected  anj^rily,  and  even  ])unished. 
11  is  people  were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  put  tlu>  proprietor 
of  the  hou.se  to  the  least  expense.  ^Ve  children,  on  the  con- 
trar}',  were  bountifully  supplied  from  the  dessert.  To  ^ife  an 
idea  of  the  siniplicitv  of  those  times,  I  must  take  this  op])or- 
tunity  to  mention  that  my  mother  jn'ieved  us  excessively  one 
d;iy  by  throwin<;  away  the  ices  which  had  been  sent  us  fi-om 
the  tiible,  bccau.se  she  would  not  believe  it  possible  for  the 
stomach  to  bear  real  ice,  however  it  mif^ht  be  sweetened. 

Besides  thesi'  dainties,  which  we  pjadually  learned  to  enjoy 
and  to  di<;est  with  ])erfect  ease,  it  was  very  a^^reeable  for  us 
cliildren  to  be  in  some  mcasme  released  from  fixed  hours  of 
study  and  strict  discipline.  My  fathers  ill-humour  increased, 
he  could  not  resij^i  himself  to  the  unavoidiiblc.     How  he 

*  The  obsolete  word  "  gossip"  has  been  revived  as  an  eqnivalent  for 
the  German  "  Gerntler."  But  it  should  be  observed  that  thi«  word  not 
only  signifies  codf.ither,  but  that  the  person  whose  child  has  another  per- 
son for  godfather  '^or  godmother)  is  that  penton's  Gevalter,  or  Gecallenn 
rfcminine). 
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toiinented  himself,  my  mother,  the  interpreter,  the  councillors, 
and  all  his  friends,  oidy  to  rid  him  of  the  Count !  In  vain 
they  represented  to  him  that  under  existing  cii'cumstances  the 
presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  house  was  an  actual  benefit, 
and  that  the  removal  of  the  Count  would  be  followed  by  a 
constant  succession  of  officers  or  of  privates.  None  of  these 
arguments  had  any  effect.  To  him  the  present  seemed  so 
intolerable,  that  his  indignation  prevented  his  conceiving  any- 
thing worse  that  could  follow. 

In  this  way  his  activity,  which  he  had  been  used  chiefly  to 
employ  upon  us,  Avas  crippled.  The  lessons  he  gave  us  were 
no  longer  required  with  the  former  exactness,  and  wc  tiied  to 
gratify  our  cui'iosity  for  military  and  other  jiubHc  proceedings 
as  much  as  possible,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  streets, 
which  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  the  fi-ont  door,  open  day 
and  night,  was  guarded  by  sentries  who  paid  no  attention  to 
the  rimning  to  and  fro  of  restless  children. 

The  many  afiairs  which  were  settled  before  the  ti'ibunal  of 
the  Royal  Lieutenant  had  quite  a  peculiar  charm,  from  his 
making  it  a  point  to  accompany  his  decisions  with  some  witty, 
ingenious,  or  lively  turn.  What  he  decreed  was  strictly  just, 
his  manner  of  expressing  it  whimsical  and  piquant.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  Duke  of  Ossmia  as  his  model. 
ScarcebT^  a  day  passed  in  which  the  interpreter  did  not  tell 
some  anecdote  or  other  of  this  kind  to  amuse  us  and  my 
mother.  This  hvely  man  had  made  a  little  collection  of  such 
Sclomonian  decisions  ;  but  I  only  remember  the  general  im- 
pression, and  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  any  particidar  case. 

By  degrees  we  became  better  acquainted  with  the  strange 
charactei-  of  the  Count.  This  man  clearly  understood  his  own 
pecuUarities,  and  as  there  were  times  in  which  he  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  defection,  hypochoncbia,  or  by  whatever  name 
we  may  call  the  evil  demon,  he  withdrew  into  his  room  at 
such  hours,  wliich  were  often  lengthened  into  days,  saw  no  one 
but  his  valet,  and  in  urgent  cases  coidd  not  even  be  prevailed 
upon  to  receive  any  one.  But  as  soon  as  the  E%t1  Spirit  had 
left  him,  he  appeared  as  before,  active,  mild,  and  cheerfid.  It 
might  be  iirferred  from  the  talk  of  his  valet,  Saint  Jean,  a 
small,  thin  man  of  lively  good-nature,  that  in  his  earlier  years 
he  had  caused  a  great  misfortune  Avhen  overcome  by  this 
temper ;  and  that  therefore,  in  so  important  a  position  as  his. 
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cxpoPo<l  to  the  eyes  of  all  tlie  world,  he  had  earnestly  resolved 
to  avoid  siniihu-  al)orration.s. 

Durinp;  the  ver}'  first  days  of  the  Count's  residence  with  tis, 
all  the  Frankfort  artists,  as  Ilirt,  Sehiitz,  Trautmanu,  Noth- 
iKi;;el,  anil  Junker,  wen*  called  to  him.  They  showed  their 
finished  j)ieturcs,  and  the  Count  bought  what  were  for  sale. 
My  pnnty,  lif^ht  room  in  the  pil>le-«nd  of  the  attic  was  given 
up  to  him,  and  immediately  turned  into  a  cabinet  and  studio, 
for  he  desigiu'd  to  kei  p  all  the  artists  at  work  for  a  long  time, 
cspceially  Seekatz  of  Danustadt.  whose  pencil,  particularly  in 
simple  and  natural  representations,  highly  pleased  him.  He 
therefore  caused  to  be  sent  from  Grasse,  where  his  older 
brother  possessed  a  handsome  house,  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  rooms  and  cabinet:}  ;  then  considered  with  tlie  artists,  the 
di^•isions  of  the  walls,  and  tixed  accordingly  upon  the  size  oi 
the  large  oil-i)ictures,  which  were  not  to  be  set  in  frames,  but 
to  be  fiLsteni'd  u])on  the  walls  like  j)ieee8  of  tapestry.  And 
now  the  work  went  on  zealou.sly.  Seekatz  luidertook  country 
scenes,  and  succeeded  extremely  well  in  his  old  people  and 
children,  which  were  copied  directly  from  nature.  His  young 
men  did  not  aiLswer  so  well,  they  were  almost  all  too  thin,  and 
his  women  failed  from  the  opposite  cause.  For  as  he  had  a 
little,  fat,  good,  but  unplea.siint -looking  wife,  who  would  let 
him  have  no  mod(  1  but  herself,  he  could  produce  nothing 
a^eeable.  He  Mas  also  obliged  to  exceed  the  usual  size  of 
his  figures.  His  trees  had  truth,  but  the  foliage  was'  over 
minute.  He  was  a  pupil  r<f  IJrinkmaim,  who.se  pencil  in  easel 
pictiu-es  is  not  contemptible. 

Sehiitz,  the  landscajx^  painter,  had  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
matter.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  Ilhinc  eoimtry,  and 
of  the  sunny  tone  which  animates  it  in  the  fine  season.  Nor 
was  he  entirely  unaccustomed  to  work  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
then  he  showed  no  want  of  execution  or  keeping.  His 
paintings  were  of  a  chiH>rful  cast. 

Trautmann  linnbrandtized  .some  resurrection-miracles  out  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  alongside  of  them  set  fire  to  ^■^llagc8 
and  mills.  One  cabinet  was  entirely  allotted  to  him,  as  I 
found  from  the  designs  of  th«  rooms.  Hirt  painted  some 
gt>od  oak  and  beech  forests.  His  cattle  were  praiseworthy. 
Junker,  accustomed  to  the  imitation  of  the  most  elaborate 
Dutch,  was  least  able  to  manage  this  tapestry- work,  but  he 
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condescended  to  ornament  many  compartments  vfiih.  flowers 
and  fniits  for  a  handsome  price. 

As  I  had  l^;no^^^l  all  these  men  from  my  earliest  yonth,  and 
had  often  visited  them  in  their  studios,  and  as  the  Coimt  also 
liked  to  have  me  with  him,  I  was  present  at  the  suggestions, 
consultations,  and  orders,  as  weU  as  at  the  deliveries  of  the 
pictures,  and  ventured  to  speak  my  opinion  fi-eely  when 
sketches  and  designs  were  handed  in.  I  had  already  gained 
among  amateurs,  particidarly  at  auctions,  which  I  attended 
diUgentlv.  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  tell  at  once  what 
any  historical  picture  represented,  whether  taken  from  Biblical 
or'Profonc  Histoiy,  or  from  Mj-thology ;  and  even  if  I  did 
not  always  hit  upon  the  meaning  of  allegorical  pictures,  there 
was  seklop.i  any  one  present  who  understood  it  better  than  I. 
Often  had  I  persuaded  the  artists  to  represent  this  or  that 
subject,  and  I  now  joyfully  made  use  of  these  advantages.  I 
still  remember  WTiting  a  circumstantial  essay,  in  which  I 
described  twelve  pictures  which  were  to  exhibit  the  history  of 
Joseph  ;  some  of  them  were  executed. 

After  these  achievements,  which  Avere  certainly  laudable  in 
a  bov,  I  will  mention  a  little  disgrace  which  happened  to  me 
-\A-ithin  this  circle  of  artists.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  pictures  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  brought  into 
that  room.  jNIy  youthful  curiosity  left  nothing  unseen  or 
unexplored.  I  once  found  a  little  black  box  beliind  the  stove ; 
1  did  not  fail  to  investigate  what  might  be  concealed  in  it, 
and  di-ew  back  the  bolt  without  long  deliberation.  The  pictiu-e 
contained  was  certainly  of  a  kind  not  usually  exposed  to  view, 
and  although  I  tried  to  bolt  it  again  immediately,  I  was  not 
quick  enough.  The  Count  entered  and  caught  me — "  VTho 
allowed  you  to  open  that  box :"  he  asked,  with  all  his  air  of  a 
Koyal  Lieutenant.  I  had  not  much  to  say  for  myself,  and  he 
immediately  pronounced  my  sentence  in  a  veiy  stem  manner : 
"  For  eight  days,"'  said  he,  "  you  shall  not  enter  this  room." 
I  made  a  bow,  and  walked  out.  Even  this  order  I  obeyed 
most  punctually,  so  that  the  good  Seekatz,  who  was  then  at 
work  in  the  room,  was  very  much  annoyed,  for  he  liked  to 
have  me  about  him  ;  and,  out  of  a  little  spite,  I  carried  my 
obedience  so  far,  that  I  left  Seekatz's  coffee,  which  I  generally 
brought  him,  upon  the  threshold.  lie  was  then  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  and  fetch  it,  which  he  took  so  ill,  that  he  itbnost 
conceived  a  dislike  to  me. 
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It  now  Rooms  ncccssan-  to  state  more  circumstantially  an<l,  to 
make  intt'Uif^iblc  how.  imdor  these  cireumstaiices,  I  madi-  my 
Nvav  with  mojx'  or  less  ease  thronjfh  the  French  lan'^iia<;e,  which, 
however,  I  had  never  learned.     Here,  too,  my  natunil  fjift  was 
of  service  to  me,  enablinj;  me  easily  to  catch  the  sound  of  :i 
languafre,  its  movement,  accent,  tone,  and  all  other  outward 
l)eculiarities.   1  knew  many  words  fromtlie  Latin  ;  Italian  siit;- 
j;ested  still  more  ;  and  by  listmini;  to  ser\-ants  and  soldiei-s, 
sentries  and  visitors,  I  soon  picked  up  so  much  that,  if  I  could 
not  join  in  conven«atii)n.  I  could  at  any  rate  manage  sinjjle  ques. 
tiims  and  answers.     All  this,  however,  was  little  compared  to 
tlie  profit  I  derived  from  the  theatre.     My  prandfatiier  had 
pveu  me   a  free  ticket,  which  I   used  daily,  in  spite  of  my 
father's  reluctance,  by  dint  of  ray  mother's  sup])ort.     Tliere  I 
sat  in  the  ])it.  l)ofore  a  foreijirn  stage,  and  watelied  the  more 
narrowlv  the  movement  and  the  expression,  both  of  gesture 
and  speech,  as  I  \mderstood  little  or  nothing  of  Avhat  was  paid, 
and  therefore  could  only  derive  entertainment  from  the  action 
and  the  tone  of  voice.     I  understood  least  of  comedy,  l)ecause 
it  was  sjKiken  rapidlv,  and  related  to  the  affairs  of  common 
lite,  of  the  ])hra.ses  of  which  I  knew  nothing.     Tragedy  was 
not  so  often  played,  and  the  measured  step,  the  rin-thm  of  the 
Alexandrines,  the  generality  of  the  expression,  made  it  more 
intelligible  to  me  in  cvin-  way.     It  was  not  long  In-fore  I  took 
up  Rjicine.  which   I   found    in  my  fatliers  librarv".  and  de- 
claimed  the    pieces    to  myself,  in   the   theatrical    style 'and 
manner,  as  the  organ  of  my  ear  and  the  organ  of  speech,  so 
nearlv  akin  to  that,  had  caught  it,  and  this  with  con>idei-able 
animation,  although  I  could  not  perceive  the  connexion  of  a 
whole  s])eech.     I  even  leanied  entire  jm-ssages  by  rote,  like  a 
trained  talking-bird,  which  was  cjusier  to   me.   from  having 
]ireviously  committed   to  memory  passages   from  the   IJiblc 
which  are  generallv  imintelligible  to  a  child,  and  accustomed 
myself  to  reciting  thi-m  in  the  tone  of  the  Protestant  preachers. 
Tlie  versified  French  comedy  was  then  much  in  vogue ;  the 
j)ieecs  of  Destouches,  Marivaux,  and  La  Chaussee,  were  often 
})roduccd,  and  I  still  rememlwr  distinctly  many  characteristic 
figures.     Of  those  of  Moli^rc  I  recollect  less,     ^^^lat  made 
the  greatest  impression  upon   me   was  the  Ifi/pennnesfra  of 
Ix'mierc.  which,  as  a  new  piece,  was  brought  out  with  care  and 
often  repeated.    The  Dcvtn  dn  I  'illage,  Rose  et  Colas,  Annette  et 
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Jjtibin,  made  cacli  a  very  pleasant  impression  xipon  me.  I  can 
even  now  recall  the  youths  and  maidens  decorated  Avith 
ribands,  and  their  gestures.  It  was  not  long  before  the  wish 
arose  in  mc  to  see  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  for  which 
many  oppoi'timitics  were  offered  me.  For  as  I  had  not  always 
patience  to  hear  out  the  whole  pieces,  and  often  carried  on  all 
sorts  of  games  with  other  children  of  my  age  in  the  con-idors, 
and  in  the  milder  season  even  before  the  door,  a  handsome, 
lively  boy  joined  us,  Avho  belonged  to  the  theatre,  and  whom 
I  had  seen  in  many  little  parts,  though  only  casually.  He 
came  to  a  better  imderstanding  with  me  than  with  the  rest,  as 
I  could  turn  my  French  to  account  with  him,  and  he  the  more 
attached  himself  to  me  because  there  was  no  boy  of  his  age 
or  his  nation  at  the  theatre,  or  anywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  also  went  together  at  other  times,  as  well  as 
during  the  play,  and  even  while  the  representations  went  on 
he  seldom  left  me  in  peace.  He  Avas  a  most  delightful  little 
braggart,  chattered  away  charmingly  and  incessantly,  and  could 
tell  so  much  of  his  adventures,  quarrels,  and  other  strange 
incidents,  that  he  amused  me  wonderfully,  and  I  learned  fi-om 
him  in  fom-  weeks  more  of  the  language,  and  of  the  power  of 
expressing  myself  in  it,  than  can  be  imagined ;  so  that  no  one 
knew  how  I  had  attained  the  foreign  tongue  aU  at  once,  as  if 
by  inspiration. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance  he  took  me 
■with  him  upon  the  stage,  and  led  me  especially  to  ihefoyers, 
where  the  actors  and  actresses  remained  dm-ing  the  intervals 
of  the  performance,  and  dressed  and  undi-essed.  The  place 
was  neither  convenient  nor  agreeable,  for  they  had  squeezed 
the  theatre  into  a  concert-room,  so  that  there  were  no  separate 
chambers  for  the  actors  behind  the  stage.  A  tolerably  large 
room  adjoining,  -which  had  formerly  served  for  card-parties, 
was  now  mostly  used  by  both  sexes  in  common,  who  appeared 
to  feel  as  little  ashamed  before  each  other  as  before  us  children, 
if  there  Avas  not  always  the  strictest  propriety  in  putting  on  or 
changing  the  articles  of  di-ess.  I  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  and  j-et  fi-om  habit,  after  repeated  \isits,  I 
soon  found  it  finite  natm-al. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  very  peculiar  interest  of  my  ovm. 
arose.  Young  Derones,  for  so  I  Avill  call  the  boy  w^hose 
acquaintance  I  stiU  kept  up,  was,  with  the  exception  of  his 
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boasting;,  a  youth  of  pxxl  inannors  and  vtTy  courteous  tlo- 
moanour.  He  iiuide  nu-  acquuintt-cl  with  his  sister,  a  jjirl  who 
was  a  few  ye;irs  oUK-r  than  we  were,  ajul  a  very  pk-asant,  wcll- 
prown  p^rl,  of  regular  ft)nu,  browu  eoniplexion,  black  hair 
and  eyes  ;  htr  whole  de[)ortmeiit  had  alxjut  it  somethiuj^  (juiet, 
even  sad.  I  tried  tn  make  myself  agreeable  to  her  in  every  way, 
but  I  could  not  attract  her  notice.  Young  <;irls  think  them- 
selves far  adviuiced  In-yond  younger  boys,  and  while  asjtiring 
to  young  nun,  they  luisume  tlie  manner  of  an  aunt  towards 
the  boy  whi>sc  first  inclination  is  turned  towards  them. — With 
a  younger  brother  of  his  I  had  no  ac(iuiiintancc. 

Often,  w  hen  tlieir  motlier  had  gone  to  rehearsals,  or  was  out 
visiting,  we  met  at  her  hou.se  to  play  and  amuse  ourselves. 
I  never  went  there  without  presenting  the  fair  one  with  a 
flower,  a  fruit,  or  something  else,  which  she  always  received 
very  courteously,  and  thanked  mc  fi>r  most  jM)litcly,  but  I 
never  kxw  her  .'>ad  look  brighten,  and  found  no  trace  of  her 
lu\>-ing  given  mc  a  further  thought.  At  last  I  fancied  I  had 
discovered  her  secret.  'I'he  boy  showed  me  a  cr.iyon-drawing 
of  a  hand-xome  num,  behind  his  mother's  bed.  which  was  hiujg 
w'th  elegant  silk  curtains,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  .sly  look,  tlmt  this  was  not  pafui,  but  jiLst  the  same  as  pajMi ; 
and  as  he  glorified  this  num.  imd  told  me  many  things  in  his 
circumstantial  and  ostentatious  manner,  I  thought  I  had  dis- 
covered tliat  the  daughter  might  belong  to  the  father,  but  the 
other  two  children  to  tlie  intimate  friend.  I  thus  explained 
to  myself  her  melancholy  look,  and  loved  her  for  it  all  tlic 
more. 

My  liking  for  this  girl  n&sisted  mc  in  bearing  the  extrava- 
gances of  her  brother,  who  wa.s  not  always  within  bounds.  I 
had  often  to  endure  j)rolix  accounts  of  his  exploits,  how  he 
had  .ilready  often  fought,  without  wishing  to  injure  the  otlicr 
— all  for  the  mere  sake  of  honour.  He  had  always  contrived 
to  disarm  his  adversary,  and  had  then  forgiven  him  ;  nay,  he 
was  such  a  go<j(l  fencer,  that  he  was  once  very  much  jHqilexed 
by  striking  the  swonl  of  his  opponent  up  into  a  high  tree,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  got  again. 

\Miat  much  facilitnted  my  visits  to  the  theatre  was.  that 
my  free  ticket,  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  .SV/*«/M/».v.s-,  gave 
me  access  to  any  of  the  scats,  and  therefore  also  to  tliose  in 
the  proscenium.     This  was  very  deep,  after  the  French  style, 
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and  was  bordered  on  both  sides  with  scats,  which,  surrounded 
by  a  low  rail,  ascended  in  several  rows  one  behind  another, 
so  that  the  first  scats  were  but  a  little  elevated  above  the 
staj^e.  The  Avhole  was  considered  a  place  of  special  honoui-, 
and  was  «;enerally  used  oidy  by  officers,  although  the  nearness 
of  the  actors  destroyed,  I  will  not  say  all  illusion,  but,  in  a 
measure,  all  enjoyment.  I  have  thus  experienced  and  seen 
with  mv  own  eyes  the  usao^e  or  abuse  of  which  Voltaire  so 
much  complains.  When  the  house  was  very  full,  and  at 
the  time  troops  were  passing  through  the  town,  officers  of 
distinction  strove  for  this  place  of  honour,  v.-hich  was  gene- 
rally occupied  already,  some  rows  of  benches  and  chaii's  were 
placed  in  the  proscenium  on  the  stage  itself,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  heroes  and  heroines  but  to  reveal  their  secrets 
in  the  very  limited  space  between  the  uniforms  and  orders. 
I  have  even  seen  the  Hypermnestra  performed  under  such 
circmnstances. 

The  curtain  did  not  fall  between  the  acts,  and  I  must  yet 
mention  a  strange  custom  which  I  thought  quite  extraordi- 
nary, as  its  inconsistency  with  art  was  to  me,  as  a  good 
Gennan  boy,  quite  unendurable.  The  theatre  Avas  considered 
the  greatest  sanctuar}%  and  any  disturbance  occurring  there 
would  have  been  instantly  resented  as  the  highest  crime 
against  the  majesty  of  the  public.  Therefore  in  all  comedies, 
two  grenadiers  stood  Avith  their  arms  grounded,  in  full  -s-iew, 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  back  scene,  and  were  witnesses  of  all 
that  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Since,  as  I  said 
before,  the  curtain  did  not  fall  between  the  acts,  two  others, 
while  music  struck  up,  relieved  guard,  by  coming  from  the 
wings,  directly  in  front  of  the  first,  who  retired  in  the  same 
measured  manner.  Now,  if  such  a  practice  was  well  fitted  to 
destroy  all  that  in  the  theatre  is  called  illusion,  tliis  is  the 
more  striking,  because  it  was  done  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  Diderot's  principles  and  examples,  the  most  natural 
naturalness  was  required  upon  the  stage,  and  a  perfect  decep- 
tion was  proposed  as  the  proper  aim  of  theatrical  art.  Tra- 
gedy, however,  was  absoh'ed  from  any  such  military-police 
regulations,  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity  had  the  right  of 
guarding  themselves  ;  nevertheless,  the  same  grenadiers  stood 
near  enough  behind  the  side-scenes. 

I  will  also  mention  that  I  saw  Diderot's  "  Father  of  a 
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Family."  and  **  Tiio  IMiilosopluTs"  of  I'jilissot,  nnd  still  jxr- 
frctly  romcinlH'r  tlio  ti;^irt>  of  the  pliilosi)j)lu'r  in  the  hitttr 
])ioco  going  upon  all  fours,  and  bitinj;  into  a  raw  head  of 
iittuco. 

All  this  theatriral  variety  could  not.  however,  keoj)  us  ehil- 
dren  alwnvs  in  the  theatre.  In  fine  weather  we  plaved  in  front 
of  it,  and  in  the  neijjhl)ourluK)d,  and  eoinniitted  all  manner  of 
absunlities,  which.  esjHx-ially  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  by  no 
means  com*sponde<l  to  our  ])ersonal  appearance  ;  for  I  and  my 
comrades  then  appeared  dressed  as  I  deserilH'd  nnsclf  in  the 
tale,  with  the  hat  under  the  arm,  an«l  a  little  sword,  the  hilt  oi 
which  was  ornamented  with  a  large  silk  knot.  One  day  when 
we  had  long  gone  in  this  way,  and  Derones  had  joined  us.  he 
took  it  into  his  hi-ad  to  assert  to  me  that  I  had  insulted  him, 
and  must  give  him  sjitisfaction.  I  could  not.  in  truth,  con- 
ceive what  was  the  cause  of  this ;  hut  I  accepted  his  chal- 
li-nge,  and  was  going  to  draw  my  sword.  However,  he 
assured  me  that  in  such  cases  it  was  customarv  to  go  to 
seeludid  spots,  in  order  to  he  able  to  settle  the  matter  more 
conveniently.  We  therefore  went  behind  some  bams,  nnd 
placed  ourselves  in  the  ])roper  i>osition.  The  duel  took  jdaee 
in  a  somewhat  theatrical  style,  the  blades  clashed,  and  the 
thrusts  followed  dose  upon  each  other ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
combat  he  remained  with  the  point  of  his  sword  lodged  in 
the  knot  of  my  liilt.  'lliis  was  pierced  through,  and  ho 
as»jured  me  that  he  had  received  the  most  com])lete  siitisfac- 
tion :  then  embraced  me.  also  theatrically,  and  we  went  to 
the  next  cotl«>e-house  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a  glass  of 
almond-milk  after  our  mental  agitation,  and  to  knit  more 
closely  the  old  bond  of  friendship. 

On  this  occasion  I  will  relate  another  adventure  which  also 
hapjK'ned  to  me  at  the  theatre,  although  at  a  later  time.  I 
was  sitting  vor\-  (piietly  in  the  pit  with  one  of  mv  plajTiiates, 
and  we  lo()ke<l  with  pleasure  at  a  pax  srui.  which  was  executed 
with  much  skill  and  grace  by  a  pretty  boy  about  our  own  age 
— the  son  of  a  French  dancing-master  who  was  passinrr  through 
the  city.  After  the  fashion  of  dancers,  he  was  dressed  in  a 
close  vest  of  red  silk,  which  ending  in  a  short  hoop-petticoat, 
like  a  runner's  apron,  floated  above  the  knee.  \Ve  had  given 
our  meed  of  apj»lause  to  this  young  artist  with  the  whole 
public,  when — I  know  not  how — it  occurred  to  mc  to  make  a 
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moral  reflection.  I  said  to  my  companion,  "  How  handsomely 
this  boy  was  dressed,  and  how  well  he  looked ;  who  knows  in 
how  tattered  a  jacket  he  may  sleep  to-night!" — All  had 
already  risen,  but  the  crowd  prevented  om-  moving.  A  woman 
who  had  sat  by  me,  and  who  was  now  standing  close  beside 
me,  chanced  to  be  the  mother  of  the  young  artist,  and  felt 
much  offended  by  my  reflection.  Unfortmiately,  she  knew 
Gennan  enough  to  understand  me,  and  spoke  it  just  as  much 
as  was  necessary  to  scold.  She  abused  mc  violently.  Who 
was  I.  she  would  like  to  know,  that  had  a  right  to  doubt  the 
family  and  respectabihty  of  this  young  man  ?  At  all  events, 
she  would  be  bound  he  was  as  good  as  I,  and  his  talents  might 
probably  procure  him  a  fortune,  of  wliich  I  could  not  even 
venture  to  dream.  This  moral  lecture  she  read  me  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  those  about  me  wonder  what  nideness  I  had 
committed.  As  I  could  neither  excuse  myself  nor  escape  fi-om 
her,  I  was  really  embaiTassed,  and  when  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  said  without  tliinking,  "  WeU !  why  do  you  make 
such  a  noise  about  it  ? — to-day  red,  to-morrow  dead."*  These 
words  seemed  to  strike  the  woman  dumb.  She  stared  at  me, 
and  moved  away  from  me  as  soon  as  it  was  in  any  degree 
possible.  I  thought  no  more  of  my  words ;  only,  some  time 
afterwards,  they  occm-rcd  to  me,  when  the  boy,  instead  of 
continuing  to  perform,  became  ill,  and  that  very  dangerously. 
"Whether  he  died  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Such  intimations,  by  an  unseasonably  or  even  improperly 
spoken  word,  were  held  in  repute  even  by  the  ancients,  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  forms  of  belief  and  of  superstition 
have  always  remained  the  same  among  all  people  and  in  aU 
times. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  our  city,  there  was 
no  lack  of  constant  diversion,  especially  for  children  and  young 
people.  Plays  and  balls,  parades,  and  marches  through  the 
town,  attracted  om-  attention  in  all  directions.  The  last  par- 
ticularly were  always  increasing,  and  the  soldiers'  life  seemed 
to  us  very  merry  and  agreeable. 

The  residence  of  the  King's  Lieutenant  at  our  house  pro- 
cured us  the  advantage  of  seeing  by  degrees  all  the  distin- 
guished   persons    in   the   French   army,   and   especially   of 

*  A  German  proverb,  "  Heute  rotli,  morgen  todt." 
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bchoUlitit;  close  Jit  hand  the  lonilors  whoso  nnmes  hnd  alrradv 
txH'ii  madi'  known  to  us  hy  n^j)utati(>n.  Tims  wo  looki-d  from 
staifH  and  landinsi-jdaoes,  as  if  from  srallrrios,  von,*  convonit  ntly 
ujKjn  the  Rcncmls  who  jkusmhI  hy.  BofoR»  all  I  renicmhor  iho 
I'rinck  Soubise  as  a  handsome,  courteous  f^ntloman,  but 
most  distinctly  the  Mauiichai,  pk  Bkoglio,  who  was  a 
younirer  man,  not  tall,  hut  well-built,  lively,  active,  and 
alMiimdin:;  in  keen  glances. 

Ho  ofton  came  to  the  King's  Lieutenant,  and  it  was  soon 
rcmiirkcd  that  the  conversation  was  on  weighty  matters.  We 
had  .scarcely  bi'corae  acciLsiome<l  to  having  strangers  quartered 
upon  us  in  the  first  tliree  months,  tlian  a  rumour  was  obscurely 
circulated  that  the  Allies  were  on  the  march,  and  that  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Hnmswiek  was  coming  to  drive  the  French  from 
the  Maine.  Of  these,  who  could  not  l)oast  of  any  especial 
success  in  war,  no  high  opinion  was  held,  and  after  the  battle 
I'f  Uossbai'h  it  was  thought  thcv  mitrht  hr  dispersed.  The 
greatest  contidtnee  was  jilaeed  in  Duke  Fenlinand,  and  all 
tliose  favounihle  to  Prussia  awaitetl  with  eageniess  their  de- 
livcPk-  from  th»'  yoke  hitherto  borne  My  father  w:ls  in  some- 
what Ix'tter  spirits — my  niother  was  apprehensive.  She  was 
wis*'  ennuijh  to  see  that  a  small  present  evil  might  easily  be 
excliaiii:  ■<!  for  a  great  alfiietion  ;  since  it  miis  but  ttKi  plain 
tliat  the  Fri'nch  would  not  advance  to  meet  the  Duke,  but 
would  wait  an  attack  in  the  neighlioiu-hood  of  the  city.  A 
defeat  of  the  French,  a  Hight,  a  defence  of  the  city,  if  it^crc 
only  to  cover  their  n-ar  and  hold  the  bridge,  a  l>ombar(lment, 
a  sack — all  these  presented  them.selves  to  the  excited  imagi- 
nation, and  gave  anxiety  to  both  parties.  Mv  mother,  who 
could  bear  even.thing  but  susj)ense,  imparted  her  fears  to  tho 
Count  through  the  inteqireter.  She  received  the  answer 
usual  in  such  ca.ses :  she  might  l)e  quite  easy,  fiir  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  and  should  keep  quiet  and  mention  the  matter 
to  no  one. 

Many  troops  pa«««Hl  through  the  city  ;  we  learned  that  they 
halted  at  Hergi-n.  Tlie  coming  and  going,  the  riding  and 
running  constantly  increased,  and  our  house  was  in  an  uproar 
day  and  night.  At  this  time  I  often  saw  Marshal  de  Broglio. 
always  cheertnl,  always  the  same  in  look  and  manner,  and  I 
was  aflerwards  ph«ased  to  find  a  man  whose  form  had  made 
such  a  goo<l  and  la.sting  imprcssiou  upon  mc,  so  honourably 
mentioned  in  historj-. 
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Thus,  after  an  unquiet  Passion-wcck,  the  Good-Friday  of 
1 759  arrived.  A  profound  stillness  annoimccd  the  approach- 
ing storm.  We  children  were  forbidden  to  quit  the  house  : 
my  lather  had  no  quiet,  and  went  out.  The  battle  began  :  I 
ascended  to  the  garret,  where  indeed  I  was  prevented  seeing 
the  comitry  round,  but  could  veiy  well  hear  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  the  general  discharge  of  musketry.  After  some 
hours  we  saw  the  first  symptoms  of  the  battle  in  a  line  of 
wagons,  in  which  the  wounded,  with  various  sad  mutilations 
and  gestures,  were  slowly  di-awm  by  us,  to  be  taken  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mary,  now  transformed  into  a  hospital.  The  com- 
passion of  the  citizens  was  instantly  moved.  Beer,  Nvine,  bread, 
and  money  were  distributed  to  those  who  were  yet  able  to  take 
them.  But  when,  some  time  after,  wounded  and  captive  Ger- 
mans were  seen  in  the  train,  the  pity  laiew  no  limits,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  everybody  n'ould  strip  himself  of  every  moveable 
that  he  possessed  to  assist  his  suffering  countrjnnen. 

The  prisoners,  however,  Avcre  an  evidence  of  a  battle  \m- 
favom-able  to  the  alUes.  My  father,  whose  party  feelings  made 
him  quite  certain  that  these  would  come  off  victorious,  had 
the  violent  temerity  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  expected  victors, 
without  thinking  that  the  beaten  party  nuist  pass  over  him 
in  their  flight.  He  first  repaired  to  his  garden  before  the 
Friedberg  gate,  where  he  found  everything  lonely  and  quiet, 
then  he  ventm-ed  to  the  Bornheim  heath,  where  he  soon 
descried  various  stragglers  of  the  army,  Avho  were  scattered 
and  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at  the  boundary-stones, 
so  that  the  rebounding  lead  whizzed  round  the  head  of  the 
inquisitive  wanderer.  He  therefore  considered  it  more  pru- 
dent to  go  back,  and  learned  on  enquiry  what  the  report  of 
the  firing  might  have  before  informed  him,  that  all  stood  well 
for  the  French,  and  that  there  was  no  thought  of  retreating, 
lleaching  home  in  an  ill-humour,  the  sight  of  his  wounded 
and  captured  countrjmen  brought  him  altogether  out  of  his 
usual  self-command.  He  also  caused  various  donations  to  be 
jpiven  to  the  passers  by,  but  only  the  Germans  were  to  have 
them,  which  was  not  always  possible,  as  fate  had  packed 
together  both  friend  and  foe. 

My  mother  and  we  children,  who  had  already  relied  on 
the  Count's  M'ord,  and  had  therefore  passed  a  tolerably  quiet 
day,  were  highly  rejoiced,  and  my  mother  doubly  consoled,  the 
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next  day,  when  huvin'j:?  consulted  the  oracle  of  lier  treasure- 
box,  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  she  received  a  ver)-  conifortabie 
answer,  both  for  present  and  future.  We  wished  our  father 
siniiliir  failli  juid  feelings ;  we  flattered  him  as  much  as  we 
c{)uld ;  we  cntn>atetl  him  to  tiike  sonic  food,  from  which  he 
had  abstained  all  day ;  but  he  repulsed  our  caiesses  and 
ever}'  enjoyment,  and  betook  himself  to  his  chambiT.  Our 
joy,  however,  wtus  not  intennipted ;  the  affair  was  d<>cided ; 
the  Kinji's  Lieutenant,  who,  aj^ainst  his  habit,  had  Ik-cu  on 
horsebiuk  to-tLiy,  at  last  returned  home,  where  his  presence 
was  more  neccssan*'  than  ever.  We  spranj^  to  nuet  him, 
kissed  his  hands,  and  testified  our  (Kli;;ht.  This  seemed 
nuich  to  please  him.  '•  \N'ell,'  8uid  he  more  kindly  than 
usual,  "I  am  glad  also  for  your  sakes,  my  dear  chiidren."' 
He  immediately  ordered  that  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine,  and  the 
best  of  everythini;  should  be  jjiven  us,  and  went  to  his  room, 
already  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  urgent,  the  demanding, 
and  the  su])pliant. 

We  had  now  a  fine  collation,  pitied  our  poor  father  who 
would  not  ])artuke  of  it,  ami  pres.s<.tl  our  mother  to  call  him 
in  ;  but  she,  more  prudent  tluui  we.  well  knew  how  distasteful 
such  gifts  would  be  to  him.  In  the  meantime  she  had  pre- 
pared some  sujjper.  and  would  readily  have  sent  a  j)ortion  up 
to  liis  room,  but  he  never  tolerated  such  an  iiTcgularitv  even 
in  the  most  extreme  c;ises ;  xmd  after  the  sweet  things  ycrc 
removed,  we  endeavoured  to  jK-rsuadc  him  to  come  down 
into  tlic  ordinary-  dining-room.  At  last  he  allowed  himself  to 
1h'  perstKided  unwillingly,  and  we  had  no  notion  of  the  mischief 
which  we  were  j)rej)aring  for  him  and  ourselves.  The  stair- 
ca.se  ran  through  the  whole  hou.se,  along  all  the  ante-rooms. 
My  father  in  coming  do^^^l  had  to  go  directly  ptxst  the  Count's 
apartment,  'iliis  ante-room  was  so  full  of  people,  that  the 
Count,  to  get  through  much  at  once,  resolved  to  come  out, 
ami  this  happened  unfortunately  at  the  moment  when  my 
father  descended.  The  Count  met  him  cheerfully,  greeted 
him,  and  remarked.  '*  You  will  congratulate  youi>ilves  and 
us  that  this  dangerous  affair  is  so  happily  terminated."  "  By 
no  means  I'  replied  my  father  in  a  rage  ;  "  would  that  it  had 
driven  you  to  the  devil,  even  if  I  had  gone  with  you.''  ITio 
Count  restrained  him.self  for  a  moment,  and  then  broke  out 
with  WTath— '*  You  shall  pay  for  this,"  cried  he ;  "you  shall 
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find  that  you  have  not  thus  insulted  the  good  cause  and 
mvself  for  nothing !" 

'My  father,   meanwhile,    came   dovm  very  calmly,   seated 
himself  near  us,  seemed  more  cheerful  thau  before,  and  began 
to  eat.     We  were  glad  of  this,  imconscious  of  the  dangerous 
method  in  which  he  had  rolled  the  stone  fi-om  his  heart.     Soon 
afterwards   my  mother  was  called  out,   and  we  had  gi-eat 
pleasure  in  chattering  to  oui'  father  about  the  sweet  thmgs 
the  Count  had  given  us.     Our  mother  did  not  retm-n.     At 
last  the  interpreter  came  in.     At  a  hint  fi-om  him  we  were 
sent  to  bed ;    it  was  already  late,  and  we  wiUmgly  obeyed. 
After  a  night  quietly  slept  through,  we  heard  of  the  violent 
commotion  which  had  shaken  the  house  the  previous  evening. 
The  King's  lieutenant  had  instantly  ordered  my  father  to  be 
led  to  the  guard-house.     The  subalterns  well  knew  that  he 
was  never  to  be  contradicted ;  yet  they  had  often  earned  thanks 
by  delaying  the  execution  of  his  orders.     The  interpreter, 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  conti-ived  to  excite 
this  disposition  in  them  very  strongly.     The  tumult,  more- 
over was  so  great,  that  a  delay  brought  with  it  its  own  con- 
cealment and  excuse.     He  had  caUed  out  my  mother,  and 
put  her,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  the  adjutants,  that  by 
prayers 'and  representations  she  might  gain  a  brief  postpone- 
ment of  the  matter.     He  himself  hurried  up  to  the  Count, 
who  with  gi-eat  self-command  had  immediately  retii-ed  mto 
the  inner  room,  and  would  rather  allow  the  most  urgent 
affair  to  stand  still,  than  wreak  on  an  innocent  person  the  ill- 
liumom-  once  excited  in  him,  and  give  a  decision  derogatory 
to  his  dignity.  . 

The  address  of  the  interpreter  to  the  Count,  the  ti-am  ot  the 
whole  conversation,  were  often  enough  repeated  to  us  by  the 
fat  interpreter,  who  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  the  fortimate 
result,  so  that  I  can  still  describe  it  from  recollection. 

The  interpreter  had  ventm-ed  to  open  the  cabinet  and  enter, 
an  act  which  was  severely  prolubited.  "AMiat  do  you  want?"' 
shouted  the  Count,  angi-ily.  "  Out  with  you!— no  one  but  St. 
Jean  has  a  right  to  enter  here." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  am  St.  Jean  for  a  moment,"'  answered 
the  interpreter.  ,    .  i     r^         r 

"  It  would  need  a  powerful  imagination  for  that!  1^0  oi 
him  would  not  make  one  such  as  you.     Retire !" 
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''  Count,  you  have  received  a  great  pft  from  heaven,  and 
to  that  I  :ip|H>al." 

*'  You  think  to  flatter  me  I  Do  not  fancy  you  will  suc- 
ceed." 

**  You  have  the  preat  pift.  Count,  even  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion— in  uiumeutM  of  rage,  of  listening  to  the  opinions  of 
others." 

••Well,  well,  the  question  now  is  just  about  opinion.s,  to 
which  I  have  listened  t»M)  long.  I  know  but  too  well  that  we 
are  not  likcil  here,  and  tliat  tlitso  citizen.s  look  askance  at 
us." 

-  Not  all !" 

"  Ver}'  many.  AMiat !  Tliese  town.s  will  l)e  imperial  towns, 
will  they?  They  saw  their  emj)eror  elected  and  cro\\iied, 
and  when,  being  unjustly  attai-kcd.  he  is  in  danger  of  losing 
his  dominions  and  siirrendi-ring  to  an  usurper ;  when  he 
f  >rtunately  finds  faithful  allies  who  pour  out  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  his  behalf — thi-y  will  not  j)»it  up  with  the  slight 
burtlen  that  falls  to  their  share,  towards  humbling  the  enemy!" 

"  Hut  vou  have  long  known  these  sentiments,  and  have 
endured  them  like  a  wise  man  ;  t]»ey  are,  bt-sides.  held  only 
by  a  minority.  A  few,  dazzled  by  the  splendid  qualities  of  the 
enemy,  whom  you  yourself  prize  as  an  extrnordinar}'  man,  a 
few  only — as  you  arc  aware." 

'*  Y'"e8,  indeed !  I  have  known  and  Rufi'ered  it  too  btig ! 
otherwise  this  man  woidd  not  have  presunied  to  utter  such 
insults  to  my  face,  and  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Let 
them  be  as  many  as  they  ])lea.se,  they  shall  l>e  punished  in  the 
person  of  this  their  audacious  representative,  and  perceive 
wliat  they  have  to  expect." 

"Only  delay.  Count." 

"  In  eeiiain  things  one  cannot  act  too  promptly." 

"  Only  a  little  delay.  Count." 

'•  Neighbour,  you  think  to  mislead  me  into  a  false  stop ; 
you  shall  not  succeed." 

"  I  would  neither  Irad  you  into  a  false  step  nor  restrain  you 
from  one  ;  your  resolution  is  just ;  it  becomes  the  rrenclunan 
and  the  King  s  Lieutenant ;  but  consider  that  you  are  also 
Coimt  Thorane  I  ' 

*•  He  has  no  right  to  interfere  here." 

••  But  the  gallant  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard." 
a 
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"  What  Avoiild  lie  say  then  r" 

"King's  Lieutenant,"  he  would  begin,  "you  have  so  long; 
had  patience  with  so  many  gloomy,  untoward,  bungling  men, 
if  they  were  not  really  too  bad.  This  man  has  certainly  been 
too  bad,  but  control  yourself.  King's  Lieutenant,  and  eveiy 
one  will  praise  and  extol  you  on  that  accomit." 

"  You  know  I  can  often  cndm*e  your  jests,  but  do  not  abuse 
my  good- will.  These  men — are  they  then  completely  blinded? 
Suppose  we  had  lost  thr  battle,  what  would  have  been  their 
fate  at  this  moment?  We  fight  up  to  the  gates,  we  shut  up 
the  city,  we  halt,  we  defend  om-sclves  to  cover  our  retreat 
over  the  bridge.  Think  you,  the  enemy  would  have  stood 
with  his  hands  before  him?  He  throws  gTcnades,  and  what 
he  has  at  hand,  and  they  catch  where  they  can.  This  house- 
holder— what  would  he  have  ?  Here,  in  these  rooms,  a  bomb 
might  now  have  bvu-st,  and  another  have  followed  it ; — in  these 
rooms,  the  cursed  China-paper  of  which  I  have  spared,  in- 
commoding myself,  by  not  nailing  up  my  maps !  They  ought 
to  have  spent  the  whole  day  on  their  knees." 

"  How  many  would  have  done  that!" 

"  They  ought  to  have  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  us,  and. 
to  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  generals  and  officers  with 
tokens  of  honour  and  joy,  and  the  wearied  soldiers  with 
rcfreslunents.  Instead  of  this,  the  poison  of  party-spirit  de- 
stroys the  fairest  and  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  won  by 
so  many  cares  and  efforts." 

"  It  is  party-spirit ;  but  you  will  only  increase  it  by  the 
punishment  of  this  man.  Those  who  think  with  him  Avill 
proclaim  you  a  tyrant  and  a  barbarian: — they  will  consider 
him  a  mart\T,  who  has  suffered  for  the  good  cause ;  and  even 
those  of  the  other  opinion,  Avho  are  now  his  opponents,  will 
see  in  him  only  their  fellow-citizen,  Avill  pity  him,  and  while 
they  confess  your  justice,  will  yet  feel  that  you  have  pro- 
ceeded too  severely." 

"  I  have  listened  to  you  too  much  abeady, — now,  aAvay 
with  you!"' 

"  Hear  only  this.  Remember  this  is  the  most  imhcard-of 
thing  that  could  befall  this  man,  this  family.  You  have  had 
no  reason  to  be  edified  by  the  good-will  of  the  master  of  the 
house ;  but  the  mistress  has  anticipated  all  your  wishes,  and 
the  chilcb'cn  have  regarded  you  as  thcii*  uncle.    With  this 
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sinfjlo  blow,  you  will  for  ever  destroy  the  pence  and  happi- 
ness of  this  dwellintr.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  a  bomb  falliii}; 
into  the  house,  would  not  have  oeeasioned  greater  desolation. 
I  have  Ko  often  admired  your  self-eommaiul.  Count;  }^ive  me 
this  time  opportiuiity  to  adore  you.  A  warrior  is  worthy  of 
honour  who  coiusiders  himself  a  p^est  in  tlie  house  of  an 
enemy,  but  here  there  is  no  enemy,  only  a  mistakini^  man. 
Control  yourself,  and  yoii  will  acquire  an  everlastinj^  fame.' 

" 'lliat  would  be  odd,"  rej)lied  tlie  Count,  with  a  smile. 

'•Merely  natural,"  continued  the  interpreter;  "I  have  not 
sent  the  wife  and  children  to  your  feet,  because  I  know  you 
detest  such  scenes;  but  I  will  depict  to  you  this  wife  and 
tlicsc  children,  h.ow  they  will  thank  you.  I  will  depict  them 
to  you  conversiuL!:  all  their  lives  of  the  battle  of  Herfjen.  and 
of  your  masjnanimity  on  this  day.  relating  it  to  their  children, 
and  children's  children,  and  inspiring;  even  stninjijers  with 
their  o^^^^  interest  for  you:  au  act  of  this  kind  can  never 
perish."' 

"  But  you  do  not  hit  my  weak  side  yet,  intcqircter!  About 
posthumoiLs  fame  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  thinkinj^;  that  in 
lor  others,  not  for  me ;  but  to  d(»  rif;ht  at  the  moment,  not  to 
net^lect  my  duty,  not  to  prejudice  my  honour — that  is  my 
care.  We  have  already  had  too  many  words;  now  go — and 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  thankless,  whom  I  sj)are.' 

The  interpreter,  surj)risi'd  and  moved  by  this  unexpectedly 
favourable  issue,  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  would  have 
kissed  the  Count's  hands.  'Hie  Count  motioned  him  oif,  and 
said  severely  and  seriously,  "  Y«)u  know  I  cannot  bear  such 
tilings."  And  with  these  words  he  went  into  the  ante-room, 
to  attend  to  his  pressing  atlairs,  and  hear  the  claims  of  so 
many  expectant  persons.  So  the  matter  was  disposed  of, 
and  the  next  morning  we  celebrated  with  the  remnants  of  the 
yesterday's  sweetmeats,  the  pa.ssing  over  of  an  evil  thiough 
the  threatenings  of  which  we  had  happily  slejjt. 

"Whether  the  inteqireter  n-ally  spoke  so  wisely,  or  merely 
so  painted  the  scene  to  him.self.  as  one  is  apt  to  do  after 
a  good  and  fortunate  action,  I  M-ill  not  decide;  at  least  hv 
never  varied  it  in  repeating  it.  Indeed,  this  dav  seemed 
to  liira  lK)th  the  niijst  anxious  and  the  most  gloriou.s  in  his 
life. 

One  little   incident  will  show  how  the  Count  in  gcucnJ 
02 
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rejected  all  false  parade,  never  assumed  a  title  -wbicli  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  liow  witty  he  was  in  his  more  cheerful 
moods. 

A  man  of  the  higher  class,  who  was  one  of  the  abstruse,  soli- 
tary Frankforters,  thought  he  must  complain  of  the  quartering 
of  "the  soldiers  upon  him.  He  came  in  person,  and  the  inter- 
preter protiercd  him  his  services,  but  the  other  supposed  that 
he  did  not  need  them.  He  came  before  the  Comat  with  a 
most  becoming  bow,  and  said,  "Yom-  excellency!"  The 
Count  i-etm-ned  the  bow,  as  well  as  the  "excellency."  Struck 
by  this  mark  of  honom-,  and  not  supposing  but  that  the  title 
was  too  humble,  he  stooped  lower,  and  said,  "  Monseigneui-." 
"Sir,"  said  the  Count,  A-ery  seriously,  "we  will  not  go  fm-ther, 
or  else  we  may  easily  bring  it  to  Majesty."  The  other  gentle- 
man was  extremely  confused,  and  had  not  a  word  to  utter. 
The  interpreter,  standing  at  some  distance,  and  apprised  of 
the  whole  affair,  was  wicked  enough  not  to  mQve,  but  the 
Count,  with  much  cheerfulness,  continued,  "  Well  now,  for 
instance,  sir,  what  is  your  name?"  "  Spangenberg,"  replied 
the  other.  "  And  mine,"  said  the  Count,  "  is  Thorane. 
Spangenberg,  what  is  yom-  business  with  Thorane?  Now, 
then,  let  us  sit  dovvTi;  the  affair  shall  at  once  be  settled." 

And  thus  the  affair  was  indeed  settled  at  once,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  person  I  have  here  named  Spangenberg, 
and  the  same  everiing,  in  otu-  family  circle,  the  story  Avas  not 
only  told  by  the  Avaggish  interpreter,  but  Avas  given  Avith  all 
the  circumstances  and  gestm-es. 

After  these  confusions,  disquietudes,  and  grievances,  the 
former  security  and  thoughtlessness  soon  retm-ned,  in  Avhich 
the  young  particularly  live  from  day  to  day,  if  it  be  in  any 
degree  possible.  My  passion  for  the  French  theatre  gi'CAV 
with  CA'eiy  performance.  I  did  not  miss  an  evening,  though 
on  every  occasion,  Avhcn  after  the  play  I  sat  down  Avith  the 
family  to  siqiper, — often  putting  up  Avith  the  remains, — I  had 
to  endure  the  constant  reproaches  of  my  father,  that  theatres 
were  useless,  and  Avould  lead  to  nothing.  In  these  cases  I 
adduced  all  and  every  argument  Avhich  is  at  hand  for  the 
apologists  of  the  stage  Avhen  they  fall  into  a  difficulty  like 
mine.  Vice  in  prosperity  and  A-irtue  in  misfortune,  are  in 
the  end  set  right  by  poetical  justice.  Those  beautlfid  exam- 
ples of  misdeeds  punished,  3Iiss  /Sarah  Sampson,  and  the  Mei'- 
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chant  of  London,  ■were  vcr)'  energetically  cited  on  my  part ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand.  I  often  came  off  worst  when  the 
Fottheries  de  Sctipiii,  and  others  of  the  sort,  were  in  the  bill, 
and  I  was  forced  to  bear  reproaches  for  the  delight  felt  by 
the  publii-  in  the  deceits  of  intriguinfjj  sersants,  and  the  suc- 
cessful fellies  of  pnxlipil  younj;  men.  Neither  party  was 
convinetd;  but  my  father  w:us  ver>-  soon  reconciled  to  the 
theatre  wlun  he  saw  tliat  I  advanced  with  incredible  rapidity 
in  the  French  langiiaj^e. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  everjljody  woidd  rather  imdcr- 
take  himself  what  he  sees  done  by  otliers,  whether  he  has 
aptitude  for  it  or  not.  I  had  soon  exhausted  the  whole  range 
of  the  Freneh  stage;  several  pieces  I  had  already  witnessed 
for  the  third  and  fourth  times ;  all  had  passed  before  my  eyes 
and  mind,  from  the  stateliest  tnigedy  to  the  most  frivolous 
afterjjiece;  and  as  when  a  child  I  had  presumed  to  imitate 
Terence,  I  did  not  fail  now  as  a  l)oy,  on  a  much  more  inciting 
occasion,  to  copy  the  PVench  forms  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  want  of  ability.  There  were  then  perlbrmed  some  hall- 
m)-thological,  half-allegorical  pieces  in  the  taste  of  Piuon; 
they  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  parody,  and  were 
much  likcil.  These  representations  particularly  attracted 
me :  the  little  gold  wings  of  a  lively  Mercury,  the  tliundcr- 
bolt  of  a  dLsguisetl  Jupiter,  an  amorous  Danae,  or  by  whatever 
name  a  fair  one  visited  by  the  gods  might  bo  called,  if  in- 
deed it  were  not  a  shephenless  or  huntress  to  whom  'they 
descended.  And  as  elements  of  this  kind,  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphosis, or  the  Pantheon  Mtjthicum  of  I'omey,  were  himi- 
ming  ill  swarms  about  my  head — I  had  soon  pixt  toaether  in 
my  imagination  a  little  jjiece  of  the  kind,  of  which  I  can  only 
say  that  the  scene  was  rural,  and  that  there  was  no  lack 
in  it  of  king's  daughters,  princes,  or  gods.  Mercury,  espe- 
cially, made  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  senses,  that  I 
could  almost  be  sworn  that  I  had  seen  him  with  my  own 
eyes. 

I  presented  my  friend  Deroncs  with  a  very  neat  copy,  made 
by  myself,  which  he  accepted  with  quite  a  special  gi-ace,  and 
with  a  truly  patronizing  air,  glanced  ha.stily  over  the  manu- 
script, j)ointed  out  a  few  •grammatical  blunders,  found  some 
speeches  too  long,  and  at  last  promised  to  examine  and  judge 
the  work  more  attentively  when  he  had  the  requisite  leisure. 
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To  my  modest  question,  Avliether  the  piece  could  by  any 
cliance  be  performed,  be  assured  me  tbat  it  was  not  ab.o- 
getlier  impossible.  In  tlie  tbeatre,  be  said,  a  great  deal  went 
by  favour,  and  be  would  su])port  me  witb  all  bis  beart :  only 
the  affair  must  be  kept  private ;  for  be  bad  bimself  once  on  a 
time  surprised  tbe  directors  witb  a  piece  of  bis  own,  and  it 
woidd  certainly  bavc  been  acted  if  it  had  not  been  too  soon 
detected  tbat  be  was  the  author.  I  promised  him  all  possible 
silence ;  and  already  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  tbe  name  of  my 
piece  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  tbe  comers  of  tbe  streets 
and  squares. 

Light-minded  as  my  friend  generally  was,  tbe  opportunity 
of  playing  tbe  master  was  but  too  desirable.  He  read  the 
piece  through  wtb  attention,  and  while  be  sat  down  with  mo 
to  make  some  trivial  alterations,  turned  the  whole  thing,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  completely  topsy-tursy,  so 
that  not  one  stone  remained  on  another.  He  struck  out, 
added,  took  aAvay  one  character,  substituted  another, — in 
short,  went  on  witb  tbe  maddest  wantonness  in  tbe  world,  so 
that  my  hair  stood  on  end.  INIy  prevaous  persuasion  that  he 
must  understand  tbe  matter,  allowed  him  to  have  his  way; 
for  he  bad  often  laid  before  me  so  much  about  tbe  Three 
Unities  of  Ai'istotle,  tbe  regularity  of  the  French  di'ama,  the 
probabilit}\  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
these,  that  I  was  forced  to  regard  him,  not  merely  as  informed, 
but  thorouglily  grounded.  lie  abused  tbe  Engbsli  and  scorned 
the  Germans ;  in  short,  he  laid  before  me  tbe  whole  drama- 
tui-gic  Utany  which  I  have  so  often  in  my  life  been  compelled 
to  hear. 

Like  the  boy  in  tbe  fable,  I  can-icd  my  mangled  offspring 
home,  and  strove  in  vain  to  bring  it  to  life.  As,  however,  I 
would  not  quite  abandon  it,  I  caused  a  fair  copy  of  my  iirst 
manuscript,  after  a  few  alterations,  to  be  made  by  om-  clerk, 
which  I  presented  to  my  father,  and  thus  gained  so  much  tbat 
for  a  long  time  he  let  me  eat  my  supper  in  quiet  after  the 
play  was  over. 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  had  made  me  reflective,  and  I 
resolved  now  to  learn  at  the  veiy  sources,  these  theories, 
these  laws,  to  which  every  one  appealed,  but  which  had  be- 
come suspicious  to  me  chiefly  through  the  unpoliteness  of  my 
arrogant  master.     This  was  not  indeed  difficult,  but  laborious. 
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I  immcdiati'ly  read  C'omcille's  Treatise  on  the  Three  Unities, 
and  h-ametl  from  that  how  j)coj)le  would  have  it.  but  why 
tlu-v  tk>irt'd  it  so  was  by  no  nuans  clrar  to  nic;  and  what 
wiLs  worst  of  all,  I  foil  at  onco  into  still  {;i^catiT  confusion 
wlii'U  I  made  niysolf  acijuaintcd  with  the  disputes  on  the 
('id,  an«l  read  the  jircfaces  in  which  Corneille  and  lliicine 
are  obli;;rd  to  difind  themselves  apiinst  the  critics  and 
])ul)lic.  Here  at  least  I  jdainly  s;iw  that  no  man  knew  what 
lie  wantcil;  that  a  piiee  like  the  ('id,  which  had  produced 
the  noblest  etfect,  was  to  be  condemned  at  the  command  of 
an  all-jKiwerful  cardinal:  that  llaeine,  the  idol  of  tin-  French 
livinj;  in  my  day.  who  had  now  also  become  my  idol — ^;^for  I 
had  ^ot  intimately  acqujiinted  with  him  when  Sehi^H'  Von 
OleiLschlai^er  made  us  children  act  Britannicus,  in  which  tho 
part  of  Nero  fell  to  me^ — that  Racine,  I  s;iy,  even  in  liis  own 
<lay,  was  not  able  to  get  on  with  the  amateurs  nor  critics. 
'Hiroujih  all  this  I  became  more  perplexed  than  ever,  and 
after  haviujj  jx^stered  myself  a  lonj;  time  with  tins  tidkinpj 
Iwckwards  and  for^vards.  and  thcoreticxd  (juackery  of  the  pre- 
vious centur}',  tlirew  them  to  the  dogs,  and  was  the  more 
resolute  in  casting  all  the  rubbi.»-h  away,  the  more  I  thought 
I  obRcr\'ed  that  the  authors  thembclves  who  had  produced 
excellent  things,  when  they  begun  to  speak  about  them,  when 
they  set  forth  the  grounds  of  their  treatnu-nt,  mIicu  they 
desired  to  defend,  ju>tify,  or  excuse  themselves,  were  not 
always  able  to  hit  the  projK-r  mark.  I  hastened  back  again, 
therefore,  to  the  living  present,  attended  the  theatre  far  more 
zealously,  rcjul  more  s<-nipulously  and  connectedly,  so  that  I 
had  perscvcnmce  enough  this  time  to  work  through  the  whole 
of  liiicine  and  Moliere.  and  a  great  part  of  Conieillc. 

The  King's  Lieutenant  still  lived  at  our  houM\  lie  in  no 
respect  had  changed  his  deportment,  especially  towards  us; 
but  it  was  obser\able.  and  the  interpreter  made  it  still  more 
evident  to  its.  that  he  no  longer  discharged  his  duties  with 
the  same  cheerfulness  and  zeal  a.s  at  the  outset,  though  always 
with  the  siune  rectitude  and  fidi-lity.  His  character  and 
habits,  which  showed  the  Sjjaniard  rather  than  the  French- 
man; his  caprices,  which  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
his  biL^iness;  his  unl)ending  will  luuler  all  circumstances;  his 
susceptibility  as  to  ever}-i.hing  that  concerned  his  jx-rson  or 
rcputation^Ktll  this  together  might  perhaps  sometimes  bring 
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hiin  into  conflict  with  his  superiors.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had 
been  wounded  in  a  duel,  which  had  arisen  in  the  theatre,  and 
it  was  deemed  A\Tonf^  that  the  King's  Lieutenant,  himself 
chief  of  police,  should  lia^e  committed  a  punishable  offence. 
As  I  have  said,  all  this  may  have  contributed  to  make  him 
live  more  retired,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  to  act  with  less 
energy. 

Meanwhile,  a  considerable  part  of  the  pictm-es  he  had  or- 
dered had  been  delivered.  Count  Thorane  passed  his  leism-e 
hours  in  examining  them,  wliile  in  the  aforesaid  gable-room 
he  had  them  nailed  up,  canvas  after  canvas,  large  and  small, 
side  by  side,  and  because  there  was  want  of  space,  even  one 
over  another,  and  then  taken  down  and  roUed  up.  The  works 
were  constantly  inspected  anew;  the  parts  that  were  con- 
sidered the  most  successful  were  repeatedly  enjoyed;  but 
there  was  no  want  of  wishes  that  this  or  that  had  been  dif- 
ferently done. 

Hence  arose  a  new  and  very  singular  operation.  As  one 
painter  best  executed  figm-es,  another  middle-grounds  and 
distances,  a  third  trees,  a  fourth  flowers,  it  struck  the  Coimt 
that  these  talents  might  perhaps  be  combined  in  the  paint- 
ings, and  that  in  this  way  perfect  works  might  be  produced. 
A  beginning  was  made  at  once,  by  ha'STng  for  instance  some 
beautiful  cattle  painted  into  a  finished  landscape.  But  be- 
cause there  was  not  always  adequate  room  for  all,  and  a  few 
sheep  more  or  less  was  no  great  matter  to  the  cattle-painter, 
the  largest  landscape  proved  in  the  end  too  naiTow.  Now 
also  the  painter  of  figures  had  to  introduce  the  shepherd,  and 
some  travellers ;  these  deprived  each  other  of  aii',  as  we  may 
say;  and  we  marvelled  that  they  were  not  all  stifled,  even  in 
the  most  open  country.  No  one  could  anticipate  what  was 
to  come  of  the  matter,  and  when  it  was  finished  it  gave  no 
satisfaction.  The  painters  were  annoyed.  They  had  gained 
something  by  their  first  orders,  but  lost  by  these  after-labom'S, 
though  the  Count  paid  for  them  also  very  liberally.  And  as 
the  parts  worked  into  each  other  in  one  picture  Vy  several 
hands,  produced  no  good  effect  after  all  the  trouble,  cvciy 
one,  at  last,  fancied  that  his  own  work  had  been  spoiled  and 
destroyed  by  that  of  the  others ;  hence  the  artists  were  -sA-ithin 
a  hairs-breadth  of  falling  out,  and  becoming  iiTCConcilably 
hostile  to  each  other.     These  alterations,  or  rather  additions, 
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were  made  in  the  before-mentioned  studio,  where  I  remained 
quite  alone  with  the  artists;  and  it  amused  me  to  hunt  out 
from  the  studies,  j)articuhirly  of  animals,  this  or  that  intli- 
>-idual  or  ^roup,  and  to  propose  it  for  the  forifrroiuid  or  the 
distanci.>,  in  which  respect  they  many  times,  eitlier  from  con- 
viction or  kindness,  complied  with  my  wishes. 

llie  juirtners  in  this  atfair  were  therefore  frrtatly  dis- 
conra^'d,  es]K'cially  Seekatz,  a  ver)'  hypochondriacal,  retired 
man,  who  indeed  by  liis  incom|Kiral)le  humour  was  the  best 
of  eomjmnions  amon<?  friends,  but  who,  when  he  worked, 
desirtnl  to  work  alone,  abstracted  and  jn'rlectly  free.  This 
man,  after  soh-inj?  difficult  problems,  and  finishing;  tliem  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  the  warmest  love,  of  w  Inch  he  was 
always  cajjablc,  was  forced  to  travel  repeatedly  from  Dann- 
Btadt  to  Frankfort,  either  to  change  something  in  his  own  pic- 
tures, or  to  touch  up  those  of  others,  or  even  to  allow,  under 
his  superintendence,  a  third  i)erson  to  convert  his  ])ictures  into 
a  variegated  mess.  His  |H'evishness  augmentt^d,  his  nsistance 
became  more  decided,  and  a  gn>at  deal  of  effort  was  nicessaiy 
on  our  part  to  giiide  this  "  go.ssij) " — for  he  was  one  also— 
accortling  to  the  Coimt's  wishes.  I  still  rememlKr  that  w hen 
the  boxes  were  standing  ready  to  pack  uj)  all  the  pictures,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  upholsterer  at  their  place  of  destina- 
tion might  fix  them  up  at  once,  a  small  but  iiidispensjiblc  bit 
of  aftenvork  was  demandi  <1.  but  Seekatz  could  not  be  yioved 
to  come  over.  He  had,  by  way  of  conclusion,  done  the  best 
he  could,  having  represente<l  in  paintings  to  be  placed  oyer 
the  doors,  the  four  elements  a.s  children  and  boys,  after  life, 
and  having  expended  the  greatest  care,  not  only  on  the  figures, 
but  on  the  accessories.  These  were  delivered  and  paid  for, 
and  he  thought  he  was  quit  of  the  business  for  ever  ;  but  now 
he  was  to  come  over  again,  that  he  might  enlarge,  by  a 
few  touches  of  his  pencil,  some  figures,  the  size  of  which  was 
too  small.  .Vnother,  he  thought,  could  do  it  ju.st  as  well ;  he 
had  already  set  alwjut  some  new  work  ;  in  short,  he  wcndd  not 
come.  Tlie  time  for  sending  off  the  pictures  was  at  hand; 
they  must  also  have  opportunity  to  dn.- ;  ever)-  delay  was  pre- 
carious ;  and  the  C'omit,  in  dcsjiair.  was  about  to  have  him 
fetched  in  militan,-  fa.shion.  "We  all  wished  to  see  the  jiic- 
tures  finally  gone,  and  found  at  last  no  expedient  than  for  the 
gossip  interpreter  to  seat  himself  in  a  wagon,  and  fetch  over 
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tlic  refractory  subject,  M-itli  his  wife  aud  child.  lie  was  kindly- 
received  by  the  Count,  well  treated,  and  at  last  dismissed  with 
libci'al  payment. 

After  the  pictm-es  had  been  sent  away,  there  was  great 
peace  in  the  house.  The  gable-room  in  the  attic  was  cleaned 
and  given  up  to  me ;  and  my  father,  when  he  saw  the  boxes 
go,  could  not  refrain  from  wishing  to  send  off  the  Count  after 
them.  For  much  as  the  tastes  of  the  Count  coincided  with 
his  own,  much  as  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  his  principle  of 
patronizing  living  artists  so  generously  foUovt'ed  out  by  a  man 
richer  than  himself,  much  as  it  may  have  flattered  him  that 
his  collection  had  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  so  consider- 
able a  profit  to  a  number  of  brave  artists  in  a  pressing  time, 
he  nevertheless  felt  such  a  repugnance  to  the  foreigner  who 
had  intruded  into  his  house,  that  he  could  not  tliink  well 
of  any  of  his  doings.  One  ought  to  employ  painters,  but  not 
degi'ade  them  to  paper-stainers  ;  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  Avith 
what  they  have  done,  according  to  their  conviction  and  ability, 
even  if  it  does  not  thoroughly  please  one,  and  not  be  per- 
petually carping  at  it.  In  short,  in  spite  of  all  the  Count's 
own  generous  endeavours,  there  could,  once  for  all,  be  no 
mutual  understanding.  My  father  only  v-isited  that  room  when 
the  Count  was  at  table,  and  I  can  recall  but  one  instance, 
when,  Seekatz  having  excelled  himself,  and  the  M'ish  to  see 
these  pictures  having  brought  the  whole  house  together,  my 
father  and  the  Count  met,  and  manifested  a  common  pleasm-e 
in  these  Avorks  of  art,  which  they  coidd  not  take  in  each  other. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  house  been  cleai'ed  of  the  chests 
and  boxes,  than  the  plan  for  removing  the  Count,  which  liad 
fonnerly  been  begun,  but  was  afterwards  interrupted,  "v^as  re- 
sumed. The  endcavoiu"  was  made  to  gain  justice  by  repre- 
sentations, equity  by  entreaties,  favour  by  influence,  and  the 
quarter-masters  were  prevailed  upon  to  decide  thus :  the 
Count  was  to  change  his  lodgings,  and  our  house,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  burden  borne  day  and  night  for  several 
years  unmterruptedly,  was  to  be  exempt  for  the  futm'C  from 
billetting.  But,  to  fm'uish  a  plausible  pretext  for  this,  we 
were  to  take  in  lodgers  on  the  fii'st  floor,  which  the  Count 
had  occupied,  and  thus  render  a  new  quartering  as  it  were 
impossible.  The  Count,  who  after  the  separation  from  his 
dear  pictui-es  felt  no  fuilher  pecidiar  interest  in  the  house, 
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and  hoped  moreover  to  he  soon  recaUed  and  planed  dse- 
when\  was  plejiM>d  to  move  without  o])])()sition  to  anotlirr 
j;o<)d  residenee,  and  left  us  in  peaee  and  good-will.  Soon 
afterwards  he  (juitted  the  city,  and  received  difliTent  aj). 
pointraents  in  j^adation,  but,  it  was  rumoured,  not  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  Meantime,  ho  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
tlie  picturi's  which  he  had  j)reser\cd  witli  so  much  care  felici- 
tously amui;;ed  in  his  brother's  chateau  ;  he  wrote  sometimes, 
sent  dimensions,  and  luid  ditTerent  i)ieccs  executed  by  tlui 
artists  so  often  named.  At  last  we  heard  nothin}:^  further 
almut  him,  except  after  several  years  we  were  assured  that  he 
had  died  as  jjovernor  of  one  of  the  French  colonies  in  the 
Wist  Indies. 


POURTH  BOOK. 


Much  inconvenience  as  the  quartering  of  the  French  had 
occasioned  us,  we  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  we 
coidd  not  fad  to  miss  it,  nor  coidd  we  children  fail  to  feel 
as  if  tlie  house  were  deserted.  Moreover  it  was  not  decreed 
that  we  shoxdd  again  attain  perfect  family  tmity.  New 
lodgers  were  ah-eady  agi-eed  upon,  and  after  some  sweeping 
and  scouring,  planing  and  rubbing  with  bees' -wax,  painting 
and  varnishing,  the  house  was  completely  restored  again.  The 
chanccry-dii-ector  Moritz,  with  his  family,  very  worthy  friends 
of  my  parents,  moved  in.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
but  an  able  jurist  and  man  of  business,  and  managed  the  legal 
affairs  of  many  small  princes,  counts,  and  lords.  I  never 
saw  him  otherwise  than  cheerfid  and  pleasant,  and  diligent 
with  his  law  papers.  His  wife  and  childi-en,  gentle,  quiet, 
and  benevolent,  did  not  indeed  increase  the  sociableness  of 
our  house,  for  they  kept  to  themselves ;  but  a  stillness,  a 
peace  retiu'ned,  which  we  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
I  now  again  occupied  my  attic  room,  in  which  the  ghosts 
of  the  many  pictures  sometimes  hovered  before  me,  wliile 
I  strove  to  frighten  them  away  by  labom-  and  study. 

The  Counsellor  of  Legation  jNIoritz,  a  brother  of  the  chan- 
cellor, came  from  this  time  often  to  our  house.  He  was  even 
more  a  man  of  the  world,  had  a  handsome  figiu-e,  while 
his  manners  were  easy  and  agreeable.  He  also  managed 
the  affairs  of  different  persons  of  rank,  and  on  occasions 
of  meetings  of  creditors  and  imperial  commissions  fi-e- 
quently  came  into  contact  with  my  father.  They  had  a 
high  opinion  of  each  other,  and  commonly  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  creditors,  though  they  were  generally  obliged  to  per- 
ceive, much  to  their  vexation,  that  a  majority  of  the  agents 
on  such  occasions  are  usually  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the 
debtors.  The  counsellor  of  legation  readUy  communicated 
his  knowledge,  was  a  friend  to  the  mathematics,  and  as  these 
did  not  occur  in  his  present  comsc  of  Ufe,  he  made  himself 
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a  plcnsuro  by  luMpiiip:  ine  c>n  in  this  ])i-niu>h  of  stiulv.  I 
Mas  thus  onablctl  to  finish  my  nrchitoctunil  skftchrs  umie 
accuniti'ly  than  heretofore,  and  to  jjrotit  more  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  ft  drawing-master,  who  now  also  occupied  us  an  liour 
ever}'  day. 

This  jjckkI  old  man  was  indeed  only  half  an  artist.  "\Vc 
were  obliged  to  draw  and  combine  strokes,  from  which  eyes 
and  noses,  lips  and  eai-s,  nay,  at  last,  whole  faces  and  heads, 
were  to  arise,  but  of  natural  or  artistic  forms  there  was  no 
thought.  We  were  tormented  a  long  while  with  this  quid 
pro  quo  of  the  human  figure,  and  when  the  so-called  I'as.sions 
of  I^e  Brun  were  given  us  to  coin',  it  was  suj)pose(l  at  last 
that  we  had  made  great  jjrogress.  Hut  even  these  caricatures 
did  not  improve  us.  Then  we  went  otf  to  land.scai)cs,  foliage, 
and  all  the  things  which  in  onlinary  iii'itniction  are  j)ractiscd 
without  consistency  or  method,  finally  we  dropped  into 
close  imitation  and  neatness  of  strokes,  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  the  merit  or  taste  of  the  original. 

In  these  attempts  our  father  led  the  May  in  an  exemjilary 
manner.  He  had  never  dra^'u.  but  he  Mas  iiinvilling  to 
remain  behind  noM-  that  his  children  i)ui-sued  this  art,  and 
Mould  give,  even  in  his  old  age.  an  example  how  they  should 
j)n>cei'<l  in  their  youth.  Several  heads,  therefore,  of  I'iazetta, 
from  his  Mcll-knoM-n  sheets  in  small  octavo,  he  c(jpi»'<l  Mith 
an  Knglish  load-pencil  ujm)!!  the  finest  Dutch  paper.  ^  in 
the9<'  he  not  only  observed  the  greatest  clearness  of  outline, 
but  most  accurately  imitated  the  hatching  of  the  cojjper-plate 
M-ith  a  light  hand — only  too  slightly,  as  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
hai-dness  he  brought  no  keeping  into  his  sketches.  Yet  they 
M'ore  always  soft  and  accurate,  llis  unrelaxing  and  untiring 
a.ssiduity  M'cnt  so  far.  that  he  drew  the  M'holc  considerable 
collection  numl)er  by  numl)er,  m hilc  Me  children  jumped  from 
one  head  to  another,  and  choso  only  those  that  pleased  us. 

About  this  time  the  long-debated  project,  long  under  con- 
sideration, for  giving  us  les.sons  in  music,  was  canied  into 
effect ;  and  the  l.i.st  impulse  to  it  certainly  deserves  mention. 
It  was  settletl  that  m'c  should  learn  the  harpsichord  ;  but  there 
M'as  always  a  dispute  about  the  choice  of  a  master.  At  last 
J  M-ent  onre  accidentiilly  into  the  room  of  one  of  my  com- 
panion*.  Mho  M-.as  just  taking  his  lesson  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  found  the  teacher  a  most  chai'ming  man.     I'or  each 
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finger  of  the  right  and  left  hand  he  had  a  nickname,  by 
•which  he  indicated  in  the  merriest  way  when  it  was  to  be 
used.  The  black  and  white  keys  were  likewise  symbolically 
designated,-  and  even  the  tones  appeared  imder  figm-ative 
names.  Such  a  motley  company  worked  most  pleasantly 
together.  Fingering  and  time  seemed  to  become  perfectly 
easy  and  obvious,  and  while  the  scholar  was  put  into  the 
best  humour,  evci-y thing  else  succeeded  beautifully 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home,  than  I  importimed  my 
parents  to  set  about  the  matter  in  good  earnest  at  last,  and 
give  us  this  incomparable  man  for  our  master  on  the  hai-p- 
sichord.  They  hesitated,  and  made  inquiiies ;  they  indeed 
heard  nothing  bad  of  the  teacher ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  particularly  good.  ISIcanwhile  I  had  informed  my 
sister  of  all  the  di-oll  names ;  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
lesson,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  man  engaged. 

The  reading  of  the  notes  began  fu-st,  but  as  no  jokes 
occmTcd  here,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
when  we  went  to  the  harpsichord,  and  the  fingers  were 
needed,  the  jocular  method  would  commence.  But  neither 
keys  nor  fingering  seemed  to  afford  opportimity  for  any  com- 
parisons. Dry  as  the  notes  were,  vidth  theii-  strokes  on  and 
between  the  five  lines,  the  black  and  Avhite  keys  were  no  less  so : 
and  not  a  syllable  was  heard  cither  of  "  thumbling,"  "  poiut- 
erUng,"  or  "  goldfinger,"  while  the  coimtenance  of  the  man 
remained  as  imperturbable  during  his  diy  teaching  as  it  had 
been  before  during  his  dry  jests.  My  sister  reproached  me 
most  bitterly  for  having  deceived  her,  and  actually  believed 
that  it  was  all  an  invention  of  mine.  But  I  was  myself  con- 
founded and  learned  little,  though  the  man  at  once  went 
regularly  enough  to  work ;  for  I  kept  always  expecting  that 
the  early  jokes  would  make  their  appearance,  and  so  con- 
soled my  sister  from  one  day  to  another.  They  did  not 
reappear,  however,  and  I  should  never  have  been  able  to 
explain  the  riddle  if  another  accident  had  not  solved  it  for 
me. 

One  of  my  companions  came  in  during  a  lesson,  and  at 
once  all  the  ])ipes  of  the  himiorous  ^'e/'  d'eau  were  opened; 
the  '' tlmmblings'  and  "  pointcrlings,''  the  "pickers"'  and 
*'  stealers,"'  as  he  used  to  call  the  fingers,  the  "  falings"' 
and  "galings,"  meaning  "f"  and  "  g,"  the  "fielings"'  and 
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"picUnKs,"  mcaninjr  "f"  and  "t;  f^har]).*  Iwcanic  oncp  more 
cxt;u>t.  anil  made  tlie  most  woiuhrful  maiinikins.  My  ymuiff 
frii'ud  could  not  leave  off  lau^hiii;;,  and  was  rejcnoed  that 
one  cojdd  learn  in  «ueh  a  mern'  manner.  He  vowed  that 
he  would  f^ive  his  parents  no  i)caee  until  they  had  given  him 
such  an  excellent  nuui  for  a  teacher. 

And  thus  the  way  to  two  arts  was  early  enou<»h  opened  to 
mo,  aceonlinj;  to  the  j)rinciples  of  a  mo<lem  theoiy  of  educa- 
tion, merely  by  <:ood  luck,  and  without  any  conviction  that  I 
should  be  furthered  therein  by  a  native  talent.  My  father 
maintained  tlmt  everylxKly  oui;ht  to  learn  drawing ;  for 
which  rra.son,  he  esjH^cially  venerated  tlie  Em])eror  Mjixi- 
milian.  by  whom  this  had  been  exi)ri'ssly  commanded.  He 
therefore  held  me  to  it  more  steadily  than  to  music,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  esjK'cially  recommended  to  my  f^ister, 
and  even  out  of  the  hours  for  le.ssons  kept  her  fast,  during 
a  good  part  of  the  day,  at  her  hiu-psichord. 

But  the  more  I  was  in  this  way  made  to  prc8.s  on,  the 
more  I  wished  to  press  forward  of  myself,  and  my  hours 
of  leisure  were  employed  in  all  sorts  of  curious  occupations. 
From  my  earliest  years  I  felt  a  U)ve  for  the  investig-ation  of 
natiiral  things.  It  is  often  regarded  as  an  instinct  of  cruelty 
tliat  children  like  at  Last  to  break,  t«*ar,  and  devour  objects 
with  which  for  a  long  time  they  have  played,  and  which 
they  have  handled  in  various  maimers.  Yet  even  in  tlys  way 
is  numifested  the  cmiosity,  the  desire  of  learning  how  such 
tilings  hang  together,  how  they  look  within.  1  remend)er 
that  as  a  child.  I  pulled  flowers  to  pieces  to  see  how  the  leaves 
were  inserted  into  the  calyx,  or  even  plucked  birds  to  ob.vcrA'C 
how  the  feathers  were  inserted  into  tlic  wings.  Cliildren  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  when  even  our  naturalists  believe 
they  get  their  knowKnlge  oftener  by  separation  and  division 
than  by  imion  and  combination, — more  by  killing  tlian  by 
making  alive. 

An  armed  loadstone,  very  neatly  sewed  up  in  scarlet  cloth, 
"Was  one  day  destined  to  experience  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of 
inquirj".  For  the  .secret  force  of  attraction  which  it  exercisc<l 
not  only  on  the  little  iron  bar  attached  to  it,  but  which  was 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  gain  strength  and  could  daily 

*  The  namM  of  thr  <iharp  notes  in  German  terminate  in  "  i^,"  «nd 
hence  "f"  and  "g"  sharp  are  called  "fu"  and  "gU," 
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bear  a  heavier  wcif^lit — this  mysterious  virtue  had  so  excited 
my  admii-ation,  that  for  a  lonj^  time  I  was  pleased  with  merely 
staring  at  its  operation.  But  at  last  I  thought  I  might  aiTive 
at  some  nearci-  revelation  by  tearing  away  the  external  cover- 
ing. This  was  done,  but  I  became  no  wiser  in  consequence, 
as  the  naked  iron  taught  me  nothing  frnther.  This  also  I  took 
off,  and  I  held  in  my  hand  the  mere  stone,  Math  which  I  never 
grew  weaiy  of  making  experiments  of  various  kinds  on  filings 
and  needles — experiments  from  which  my  youthful  mind  di'ew 
no  further  advantage  beyond  that  of  a  varied  experience.  I 
could  not  manage  to  reconstruct  the  whole  arrangement ;  the 
parts  were  scattered,  and  I  lost  the  wondrous  phenomenon 
at  the  same  time  vpith  the  apparatus. 

Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  putting  together  an  electrical 
machine.  A  friend  of  the  family,  whose  youth  had  follen  in 
the  time  when  electricity  occupied  all  minds,  often  told  us  how 
as  a  child  he  had  desired  to  possess  such  a  machine,  had  got 
together  the  principal  requisites,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  old 
spinning-wheel  and  some  medicine  bottles,  had  produced 
tolerable  residts.  As  he  readily  and  frequently  repeated  the 
story,  and  imparted  to  us  some  general  information  on  electri- 
city, we  children  found  the  thing  very  plausible,  and  long 
tormented  ourselves  with  an  old  spinning-wheel  and  some 
niedicine  bottles,  without  producing  even  the  smallest  result. 
We  nevertheless  adliered  to  om'  belief,  and  were  much  de- 
lighted Avhen  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  among  other  rarities, 
magical  and  legerdemain  tricks,  an  electrical  machine  per- 
formed its  marvels,  Avhich,  like  those  of  magnetism,  were  at 
that  time  already  \ory  numerous. 

The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  method  of  instiniction 
was  daily  increasing.  People  looked  about  for  private  tutors, 
and  because  single  families  could  not  afibrd  the  expense,  several 
of  them  united  to  attain  their  object.  Yet  the  childi-en  seldom 
agreed,  the  young  man  had  not  sufficient  authority,  and  after 
frequently  repeated  vexations,  there  were  only  angry  jiartings. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  other  aiTangements  were 
thought  of  which  should  be  more  permanent  as  well  as  more 
advantageous. 

The  thought  of  establishing  boarding-schools  {Pejisionen) 
had  arisen  from  the  necessity-  which  every  one  felt  for  having 
the  French  language  taught  and  communicated  orally.     My 
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father  had  brouj;ht  up  a  yoiing;  jK-rson  who  had  been  his  foot- 
maii,  valet.  st>cntan-,  and  in  sliort  Kucccssively  all  in  all. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  I'feil,  spoke  French  "well.  Aftej- 
he  had  married,  and  his  patrons  had  to  think  of  a  situation 
for  hiin,  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  makinj;  him  establish  a 
boardinf^.sehool,  whieh  extended  «;radually  into  a  small  aca- 
demy, in  whieh  everything'  neoessarA-.  and"  at  last  even  Greek 
and  I.atin,  were  tau^jht.  Hie  ixtensive  connexions  of  Frank- 
fort cause«l  younj,'  French  and  Kn<jlish  men  to  be  brought  to 
tins  establishment,  that  tluy  mi','ht  leani  German  and  be  other- 
wise cultivated.  I'feil,  who  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  the  most  wonderful  energy  and  activity.  sui)erintended 
the  wliole  veiy  laudably,  and  as  "he  couhl  never  be  employed 
cnou-ih,  and  was  obli;,'ed  to  keep  music-teachers  for  'his 
scholars,  he  set  about  music  on  the  occasion,  and  practised  the 
harjjsichord  with  such  zeal  that,  without  bavin-  previously 
touched  a  note,  he  ver}-  soon  played  with  jjerfect  readiness  and 
spirit.  He  st»emcd  to  have  adopted  my  fathers  maxim,  that 
nothing:  can  more  cheer  and  excite  you'n<;  jH-ojjle.  than  when 
at  mature  years  one  declare  s  ones  self  af^^ain  a  learner,  and  at 
an  age  when  new  accomplishments  are  acquired  with  diffi- 
cultA-,  one  endeavours,  nevertluless,  by  zeal  and  perseverance, 
to  excel  the  younger,  who  are  more  fiivoured  by  nature. 

By  this  love  of  harpsichord-playing  pfiil  was  led  to  the 
instrument.s  themselves,  and  while  he  hoped  to  obtain,  the 
iKst,  came  into  connexion  with  Frederici  of  Cura,  whose  in- 
struments were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  He  took  a  number 
of  them  on  commission,  and  had  now  the  joy  of  seeing  not 
only  one  piano,  but  many,  set  up  in  his  residence,  and  of 
practising  and  being  heard  upon  tlum. 

The  vivacity  of  this  man  brought  a  great  rage  for  music 
into  our  house.  My  father  remained  on  lasting  good  tenns 
with  him  up  to  certain  point.s  of  dispute.  A  large  piano  of 
Friderici  was  piu-chased  al-^o  for  us,  which  I,  adhering  to  mv 
harpsichord,  hiinlly  touched,  but  which  so  much  iircreascd 
the  troubles  of  my  sister,  as,  to  do  proper  honour  to  the  new 
instrument,  she  had  to  spend  some  time  everv  day  in  prac- 
tice ;  while  my  lather  as  overseer,  and  Pfeil  as  a  model  and 
encouraging  friend,  alternately  took  their  positions  at  her 
side. 

A  siDgular  taste  of  my  father  caused  much  inconvenience  to 
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US  chilclrcn.  This  was  the  cultivation  of  silk,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which,  when  it  should  be  more  widely  extended,  he 
had  a  high  opinion.  Some  acquaintances  at  Hanau,  where  the 
breeding  of  .the  worms  was  carried  on  with  great  care,  gave 
him  the  innnediate  impulse.  At  the  proper  season,  the  eggs 
were  sent  to  him  from  that  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  mulbeiTj- 
trees  showed  sufficient  leaves,  they  had  to  be  sti-ipped,  and 
the  scarcely  visible  creatures  were  most  diligently  tended. 
Tables  and  stands,  with  boards,  were  set  up  in  a  garret  cham- 
ber, to  afford  them  more  room  and  sustenance  ;  for  they  grew 
rapidly,  and  after  their  last  change  of  skin  were  so  voracious, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  leaves  enough  to  feed  them ; 
nay,  they  had  to  be  fed  day  and  night,  as  everything  depends 
upon  there  being  no  deficiency  of  noiu'ishment  when  the 
great  and  wondrous  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  them. 
If  the  weather  was  favourable,  this  business  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  pleasant  amusement ;  but  if  the  cold  set  in,  so 
that  the  mulberrj--trees  sufiered,  it  was  exceedingly  trouble- 
some. Still  more  vmpleasant  was  it  Avhen  rain  fell  dvu-ing  the 
last  epoch,  for  these  creatui-es  cannot  at  all  endm-e  moisture, 
and  the  wet  leaves  had  to  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried,  which 
could  not  always  be  done  quite  perfectly  ;  and  for  this,  or  per- 
haps some  other  i-eason  also,  various  diseases  came  among  the 
•flock,  by  which  the  poor  things  were  swept  off  in  thousands. 
The  corruption  which  ensued  produced  a  smell  really  pesti- 
lential, and  because  the  dead  and  diseased  had  to  be  taken  away 
and  separated  fi-om  the  healthy,  the  business  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely wearisome  and  repulsive,  and  cavised  many  an  unhappy 
houj'  to  us  childi-en. 

After  we  had  one  year  passed  the  finest  weeks  of  the  spring 
and  summer  in  tending  the  silk-Avonns,  we  were  obliged  to  assist 
GUI'  father  in  another  business,  which,  though  simpler,  was  no 
less  troublesome.  The  Roman  views,  Avhich,  bound  by  black 
rods  at  the  top  and  bottom,  had  himg  for  many  years  on  the  Avails 
of  the  old  house,  had  become  very  yellow,  thi'ough  the  light, 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  not  a  little  imsightly  thi'ough  the  flies. 
If  such  unclcanliness  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  new  house, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  pictm-es  had  gained  in  value  to 
my  father,  in  consequence  of  his  longer  absence  fi-om  the 
places  represented.  For  in  the  outset  such  copies  only  serve 
to  refresh  and  A'ivify  the  impressions  shortly  before  received. 
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Thcv  seem  Iriflinp:  in  comjwrison,  and  at  tlie  best  only  a 
melanclioly  substitute,  lint  as  the  renienibr.ince  of  the  ori- 
ginal fonus  fades  more  and  more,  the  eopies  imperceptibly 
assume  tluir  j)lace,  they  beeome  as  dear  to  us  as  those  once 
•were,  and  what  >ve  at  first  contemned,  now  piins  esteem  and 
affection.  Thus  it  is  with  all  cojjies,  and  particuUirly  with 
portraits.  No  one  is  easily  satisfied  witli  the  counterfeit  of  an 
object  still  ])resent,  but  how  we  viUue  every  silhouettt'  of  one 
who  is  absent  or  departed. 

In  short,  with  this  ftelinj;  of  his  former  extm^•ap:ance,  my 
father  wished  that  these  en<:ravin'.^  mi^ht  be  restored  sus  much. 
as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  this  ecnild  be  done  by 
bleaching; ;  and  the  ojxTation,  always  critical  with  lar«^'  plates, 
•waa  undertaken  under  rather  untiivourable  circumstJinces. 
For  tlie  Iarp;e  IwanLs  on  which  the  smoktd  en<rravinf;^  were 
moistened  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  st<KHl  in  the  j^ittere 
before  the  garret  windows,  leanin;;  a<;ai«st  the  roof,  and 
were  tlurefore  liable  to  many  accidents.  The  chief  point 
was,  that  the  pajjcr  should  never  thorouj^hly  dry,  but  must 
be  kept  constantly  moist.  This  was  the  duty  of  my  sister 
and  myself;  and  the  idleness,  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise so  desirable,  was  excessively  annoying,  on  account  of 
the  tedium  and  impatience,  and  tlie  watchfulness  which 
allowed  of  no  distraction.  The  end,  however,  was  attained, 
and  the  bookbinder  who  fixed  each  sheet  \ipon  thick  f)a])er, 
did  his  best  to  match  and  repair  the  mai-<;ins.  whicli  had 
been  here  and  there  torn  by  our  inadvertence.  Al\  the  sheets 
together  were  bound  in  a  volume,  and  for  this  time  jn'cseiTcd. 

Tliat  we  children  mi;;ht  not  be  wantini;  in  every  variety 
of  life  and  learnin<;,  a  teacher  of  the  Kn<;lish  lan^ia<!:e  must 
aimoimce  himself  just  at  this  time,  who  pled^^l  himself  to 
teach  Kn;;lish  to  anylxxly  not  entirely  raw  in  iant^aj^^s, 
within  four  weeks ;  and  to  advance  him  to  such  a  deface  that, 
with  some  dilifjence,  he  could  hel])  himself  further.  His 
price  was  moderate,  aiid  he  was  indill'erent  as  to  the  man  her 
of  scholars  at  one  lesson.  My  father  instantly  determined 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  took  lessons,  in  connexion  with 
mv  si.ster  and  myself,  from  this  expeditious  master,  'i'hc 
hours  were  faithfully  kept ;  there  was  no  want  of  repeating 
our  lessons ;  other  exercises  were  ne<;lected  rather  than  this, 
during  the  four  wccka;  and  the  teacher  parted  from  n»,  and 
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Ave  from  him.  with  satisfaction.  As  he  remained  lonj^er  iu 
the  town,  and  found  many  employers,  he  came  from  time  to 
time  to  look  after  us  and  to  help  us,  grateful  that  we  had 
been  among  the  first  who  placed  confidence  in  him,  and  proud 
to  be  able  to  cite  us  as  examples  to  the  others. 

'M\  father,  in  consequence  of  this,  entertained  a  new  anxiety 
that  English  might  neatly  stand  in  the  series  of  my  other 
studies  in  langu.agcs.  Now,  I  will  confess  that  it  became 
more  and  more  biu'densome  for  me  to  take  my  occasions 
for  study  now  from  this  gi-ammar  or  collection  of  examples, 
now  from  that ;  now  from  one  author,  now  from  another, 
and  thus  to  divert  my  interest  in  a  subject  every  horn*.  It 
occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  might  despatch  all  at  once,  and 
I  invented  a  romance  of  six  or  seven  brothers  and  sisters, 
who,  separated  from  each  other  and  scattered  over  the  world, 
shoidd  commimicate  with  each  other  alternately  as  to  their 
conditions  and  feelings.  The  eldest  brother  gives  an  account 
in  good  German  of  all  the  manifold  objects  and  incidents 
of  his  journey.  The  sister,  in  a  ladylike  style,  Avith  short 
sentences  and  nothing  but  stops,  much  as  Siegivart  was  after- ' 
wards  WTitten,  answers  now  him,  now  the  other  brothers, 
partly  about  domestic  matters,  and  partly  about  affairs  of  the 
heart.  One  brother  studies  theology,  and  writes  a  \evy  formal 
Latin,  to  which  he  often  adds  a  Greek  postsci-ipt.  To  another 
brother,  holding  the  place  of  mercantile  clerk  at  Hamburgh, 
the  English  correspondence  natm-ally  falls,  while  a  still  younger 
one  at  Marseilles  has  the  French.  For  the  Italian  was  foimd 
a  musician,  on  liis  first  trip  into  the  world  ;  while  the  yoiuigest 
of  all,  a  sort  of  pert  nestling,  had  applied  himself  to  Jew- 
Gennau,  the  other  languages  having  been  cut  ofiF  from  him, 
and  by  means  of  his  fiiglitf'ul  cyphers  brought  the  rest  of  them 
into  despair,  and  my  parents  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  good 
notion. 

I  sought  for  matter  to  fill  up  this  singular  foi-m  by  studying 
the  geogi-aphy  of  the  countries  in  which  my  creations  resided, 
and  by  inventing  for  those  dry  loca.lities  all  sorts  of  human 
incidents,  which  had  some  affinity  with  the  characters  and 
employments  of  my  heroes.  Thus  my  exercise-books  Ijccamo 
much  more  voluminous,  my  father  was  better  satisfied,  and  I 
was  much  sooner  made  aware  of  the  acquii'cments  and  the 
sort  of  readiness  in  which  I  was  wanting. 
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Now,  as  such  thinp*  onrr  Im'hiiu  have  no  cml  and  no  limits, 
so  it  hupprntHl  in  the  j)ri'siiit  case ;  for,  while  I  strove  to 
attain  tin-  ihKI  Jcw-Gennan,  and  to  Mrite  it  as  well  as  I  eouUl 
nad  it,  I  s<Kin  diseovered  that  I  oupht  to  know  Ilehrew, 
from  whith  alone  the  modem  cornipted  dialect  could  he  de- 
rivtxl  and  hatulled  witli  any  certainty.  I  consequently  ex- 
plained the  necessity  of  my  learning::  Ilehrew  to  my  father. 
and  earnestly  Ix'souj^ht  his  consent,  for  I  had  a  still  higher 
object.  Kvin-Avhere  I  heard  it  sjiid  tliat  t«>  nndi>rstand  the 
Old  a-s  well  lis  the  Ni-w  Testament,  the  original  languages 
•were  requi!<ite.  The  latter  I  could  nad  quite  ejisily,  hecauso, 
that  there  mijrht  he  no  want  of  exereisi-  even  on  Sundays, 
the  so-called  l'>pistles  and  GosikIs  had,  after  church,  to  bo 
recited,  tr.inslated.  anil  in  some  measun-  i-xplained.  I  now 
desii^ned  doin^  the  same  tl\inf;  with  the  Old  Testament,  the 
peculiarities  of  wliich  had  always  especially  int«'rested  me. 

My  father,  who  did  not  like  to  do  anythin;;  by  halves, 
determinwl  to  reipiest  the  rector  of  our  Gymnasium,  one  Dr. 
Albkecht,  to  '^ve  me  private  lessons  weekly,  until  I  should 
have  acquired  wliat  was  most  essential  in  so  simple  a  lanp:uafre, 
for  he  hojR-d  that  if  it  would  not  Ih>  despatclied  as  soon  ns 
Enfilish  was  learned,  it  could  at  leaiit  be  managed  in  double 
the  time. 

llector  Albrecht  was  one  of  the  most  orif^inal  figures  in 
the  worhl,  short,  broad,  but  not  fat,  ill-sha])e(l  without-lM-ing 
deformed. — in  .short,  an  .Esop  in  gown  and  wig.      His  more 
than   seventy-years-old  face   was    comi)letely  twisted  into  a 
sarcastic  smile,  while  his  eyes  always  remained  large,  and, 
though  red,  were  always  brilliant  and  intelligent.      He  lived 
in  the  old   cloister  of  the  Barefoot  Friars,   the  seat  of  the 
(iymnasium.     Even  as  a  child,  I    had  often  visited   him  in 
roinj)any  with  my  ])arents,  and  had.  with  a  kind  of  tremblinj; 
delight,  glided  through  the  long  dark  passages,  the  chapils 
transformed  into  recejition-rooms,  the  ])lace   broken  up  and 
full  of  stairs  and  comers.     Without  annoying  me,  he  (jues- 
tlonc<l    me    familiarly    whenever  we   met.    and    jiraised  and 
encouraged  me.     One   day,  on  the  changing  of  the  jjupil's 
places  after  a  public  examination,  he  saw  me  standing  as  a 
mere  spectator,  not  far  from  his  chair,  while  he  distjil)uted 
the  silver  priemia  rirtutis  el  (lili(fpnti<e.      I  was  jirobably  gaz- 
ing very  eagerly  upon  the  little  bag  out  of  which  he  drew 
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the  medals ;  he  nodded  to  me,  descended  a  step,  and  handed 
me  one  of  the  silver  pieecs.  My  joy  was  p-eat,  although 
others  thought  that  this  gift  bestowed  upon  a  boy  not  belong- 
ing to  the  school  was  out  of  all  order.  But  for  this  the  good 
old  man  eared  but  little,  ha\-ing  always  played  the  eccentric, 
and  that  in  a  striking  manner.  He  had  a  very  good  repu- 
tation as  a  schoolmaster,  and  understood  his  business,  although 
age  no  more  allowed  him  to  practise  it  thoroughly.  But 
almost  more  than  by  his  own  infirmities  was  he  liindered  by 
gi'eater  circumstances,  and,  as  I  akcady  knew,  he  was  satis- 
fied neither  with  the  consistory,  the  inspectors,  the  elerg}% 
nor  the  teachers.  To  his  natural  temperament,  which  inclined 
to  satire,  and  the  watching  for  faults  and  defects,  he  allowed 
free  play,  both  in  his  programs  and  his  public  speeches,  and 
as  Lucian  was  almost  the  only  writer  whom  he  read  and 
esteemed,  he  spiced  all  that  he  said  and  wrote  with  biting 
ingredients. 

Fortunately  for  those  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  he 
never  went  directly  to  work,  but  only  jeered  at  the  defects 
which  he  wanted  to  reprove,  with  liints,  allusions,  classic 
passages,  and  Scriptui-e  texts.  His  delivery,  moreover — ^he 
always  read  his  discourses — ^was  unpleasant,  unintelligible, 
and,  above  all,  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough,  but  more 
frequently  by  a  hollow  paimch-convulsing  laugh,  with  which 
he  was  Avont  to  annoimcc  and  accompany  the  biting  pas- 
sages. This  singular  man  I  found  to  be  mild  and  obliging 
when  I  began  to  take  lessons  from  him.  I  now  went  to  him 
daily  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  always  experienced 
a  secret  pleasure  when  the  outer  door  closed  behind  me,  and 
I  had  to  thread  the  long  dark  cloister-passage.  "We  sat  in 
his  library  at  a  table  covered  with  oil-cloth,  a  much-read 
Lucian  never  quitting  his  side. 

In  spite  of  all  my  willingness,  I  did  not  get  at  the  matter 
■vsithout  difficulty,  for  my  teacher  could  not  suppress  certain 
sarcastic  remarks  as  to  the  real  truth  about  Hebrew.  I  con- 
cealed from  him  my  designs  upon  Jew-German,  and  spoke  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  original  text.  He  smiled  at  this, 
and  said  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  only  learned  to  read.  This 
vexed  me  in  secret,  and  I  concentrated  all  my  attention  when 
we  came  to  the  letters.  I  found  an  alphabet  something  like 
the  Greek,  of  which  the  forms  were  easy,  and  the  names,  for 
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the  mofst  part,  not  stran«»e  to  ni(\  All  this  T  had  soon  com- 
prehiMulfd  and  ret;unrd,  and  Mij)j)os<.'d  we  shmild  now  ;;()  to 
reading.  That  this  was  done  from  rifrht  to  left  I  was  well 
aware.  Hut  noM-,  all  at  onee  appeared  a  new  armv  of  little 
characters  and  sijj^is,  of  pt>ints  and  strokes  of  all  sorts,  wh.ieh 
were  in  fact  to  represent  vowels.  At  this  I  wondere«l  the 
more,  as  there  were  manifestly  vowels  in  the  larjjer  alphabet, 
and  thi-  others  only  appeared  to  l)o  hidden  under  htranf^ 
appellations.  It  was  al.>*o  tau*jlit,  that  the  Jewish  nation,  so 
lonf»  as  it  flourished,  actually  were  s^atisfied  with  the  first 
sipis,  and  knew  no  other  way  to  write  and  read.  Most  wil- 
linj»ly  then  would  I  have  jjone  on  alon<r  this  aneient,  and,  as 
it  .seemed  to  me,  ea.sier  jMitli ;  but  my  old  man  declared  rather 
sternly,  that  we  must  «r«J  by  the  eT-inimar  as  it  had  been 
approvixl  and  eom]x>sed.  Keadinj;  without  these  points  and 
strokes,  he  said,  was  a  very  hard  un(lertakin<:^,  and  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  learned,  and  those  who  were  well 
pnietised.  I  must  therefore  make  up  my  mind  to  leani  these 
little  characters  ;  but  the  matter  l)eeame  to  me  more  ajid  more 
confused.  Now.  it  seemed,  some  of  the  first  and  lar^jer  pri- 
mitive letters  had  no  value  in  their  plaees,  in  order  that  their 
little  afler-lvini  kindred  mi",;ht  not  stand  there  in  vain.  Now 
tliev  indicated  a  f;entle  breathing,  now  a  piittural  mon»  or 
less  roufrh.  and  now  servetl  as  mere  stipports.  But,  finally, 
when  one  fiinciiMl  that  one  had  well  noted  even  tiiin^^  some 
of  these  personatji^s,  ly)th  ^Teat  and  small,  were  rendered 
ino|)erative.  so  that  the  eyes  always  had  very  much,  and  the 
lips  very  little  to  do. 

As  that  of  which  I  already  knew  the  contents  had  now  to 
be  stuttered  in  a  stran?;e  ^iblx-rish,  in  which  a  certain  snuffle 
and  frarjrlc  were  not  a  little  commended  as  somctliin'^  unat- 
tainable, I  in  a  certain  dcirrec  deviated  from  the  matter,  and 
diverte<l  mvself  in  a  chihlish  way  with  the  sinjj^ular  names  of 
these  accumulated  si«rns.  There  were  "  emperors,"  '*  kinj^," 
and  *'  dukes,"  *  which,  a.s  accents,  governin<;  here  and  there, 
pave  me  not  a  little  entertainment.  But  even  these  shallow 
jest.s  soon  lost  their  charm.  Nevertheless,  I  was  indemnified, 
inasmuch  as  by  rcadinj;.  tran.slatin};,  repcatinj;,  and  commit- 
tinpj  to  memory,  tlic  substance  of  the  book   came  out  more 

*  Thrsc  arc  th<^  technical  names  for  classes  of  accents  in  the  Hebrew 
gram  mar. — 2VaN«. 
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vividly,  and  it  was  this,  properly,  about  -whicli  I  desired  to 
be  cnli<i,iitcned.  Ev(>n  before  this  time  the  contradiction  be- 
tween tradition  and  the  actual  and  possible  had  appeared  to 
me  veiy  strikin<j;,  and  I  had  often  put  my  private  tutors  to 
a  non-plus  with  the  sun  which  stood  still  on  Gibcon,  and  the 
moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  to  say  nothing  of  other  impro- 
babilities and  incongruities.  Everything  of  this  kind  was 
now  awakened,  while,  in  order  to  master  the  Hebrew,  I  occu- 
pied myself  exclusively  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  studied 
it,  though  no  longer  in  Luther's  translation,  but  in  the  literal 
version  of  Sebastian  Schmid,  printed  under  the  text  which 
my  father  liad  procured  for  me.  Here,  unfortiuiately,  our 
lessons  began  to  be  defective,  so  far  as  practice  in  the  lan- 
guage was  concerned.  Reading,  interpreting,  grammar,  tran- 
scribing, and  the  repetition  of  words,  seldom  lasted  a  full  half 
hour ;  for  I  immediately  began  to  aim  at  the  sense  of  the 
matter,  and,  though  we  were  still  engaged  in  the  first  book 
of  Moses,  to  utter  several  things  suggested  to  me  by  the  later 
books.  At  first  the  good  old  man  tried  to  restrain  me  from 
such  digressions,  but  at  last  they  seemed  to  entertain  him 
also.  It  ^\•as  impossible  for  him  to  suppress  his  characteristic 
cough  and  chuclde,  and  although  he  carefully  avoided  giving 
me  any  information  that  might  have  compromised  liimself,  my 
importvm.'ty  M'as  not  relaxed ;  nay,  as  I  cared  more  to  set  forth 
my  doubts  than  to  learn  their  solution,  I  grew  constantly  more 
vivacious  and  bold,  seeming  justified  by  his  deportment.  Yet 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him,  except  that  ever  and  anon  he 
would  exclaim,  with  his  peculiar  shaking  laugh,  "  Ah !  mad 
fellow  !  ah  !  mad  boy  !  " 

Still,  my  childish  vivacity,  which  scrutinized  the  Bible  on 
all  sides,  may  have  seemed  to  him  tolerably  serious  and  worthy 
of  some  assistance.  He  therefore  referred  me,  after  a  time,  to 
the  large  English  Biblical  work  which  stood  in  his  library, 
and  in  which  the  interpretation  of  difficult  and  doubtful  pas- 
sages was  attempted  in  an  intelligent  and  judicious  manner. 
By  the  great  labours  of  German  divines  the  translation  had 
obtained  advantages  over  the  original.  The  diffcn-ent  oi)inions 
were  cited,  and  at  last  a  kind  of  reconciliation  was  attempted, 
so  that  the  dignity  of  the  book,  the  ground  of  religion,  and  the 
human  understanding  might  in  some  degree  co-exist.  Now, 
as  often  as  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  lesson  I  came  out  with  my 
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iLsunl  questions  and  tloulits,  so  often  did  ho  ])oint  to  tlie  rejKj- 
hitory.  I  took  the  volume,  he  let  nie  read,  turned  over  his 
Lueian.  and  when  I  made  any  renuuks  on  the  book,  his  ordi- 
nary' liufih  was  the  only  answer  to  my  sa^jaeity.  In  tlie  loni; 
summer  (hiys  he  let  me  sit  as  lon^  as  1  eould  read,  many  times 
idone  ;  after  a  time  he  suHered  me  to  take  one  volume  after 
another  home  with  me. 

A  man  nuiy  turn  whither  he  pleases,  and  undertake  anythinj^ 
whatsoi»v«>r,  l)Ut  he  will  always  return  to  the  patli  whieh 
nature  has  ouee  pn*8cribe<l  for  him.  Thus  it  happened  also  with 
me  in  the  presrnt  ease.  My  trouble  al)out  the  lanpia^e.  about 
the  eontents  of  the  Saered  Scriptures  themselves,  ended  at  la.st 
in  prmlueiufx  in  my  imaj^ination  a  livelier  picture  of  that  beau- 
tifid  and  famous  land,  its  environs  and  its  vicinities,  as  well 
as  of  the  j)Oople  and  events  by  whieh  that  little  H|K}t  of  earth 
was  nuide  j;l(jrious  for  tl»ous;inds  of  years. 

'I'his  small  space  was  to  sec  the  ori<;in  and  fn*ow-th  of  the 
hunum  nice  :  thence  we  were  to  derive  our  first  and  only 
aceoimts  of  primitive  historv'  :  and  such  a  locality  wa.s  to  lie 
iK'fore  our  imagination,  no  less  simple  and  coniprehensiblc 
than  varitxl  and  adapted  to  the  most  wonderful  mi;;rations  and 
settlements.  Here,  In-twicn  four  dcsipiated  rivirs.  a  small 
delightful  spot  was  .sc])anited  from  the  whole  habitable  earth, 
for  youthful  man.  Here  he  was  to  imfold  his  Hrst  capacities, 
and  here  at  the  s^ime  time  w:us  the  lot  to  befal  him.  which  was 
aj)poiuted  for  all  his  posterity,  namely,  that  of  losing  jjcacc  by 
striving  after  knowledge.  I'anuliso  was  trifled  away ;  men 
iuerea.sed  and  fjrew  w(jrse ;  and  the  Klohim,  not  yet  accus- 
tt)med  to  the  wickidness  of  the  new  race,  became  impatient 
and  utterly  destroye<l  it.  Only  a  few  were  saved  from  the  uni- 
versal deluge  ;  and  scarcely  liad  this  dreadful  flood  ceased, 
than  the  well  known  aneestnd  soil  lay  once  more  before  the 
grateful  eyes  of  the  pre.M'r\ed. 

Two  rivers  out  of  four,  the  Kuphnites  and  Tif^is,  still  flowed 
in  their  beds.  'Ilie  name  of  the  first  remained  ;  the  other 
seemed  to  be  jxiinted  out  by  its  course.  Minuter  traces  of 
Paradise  wt;re  not  to  be  looked  for  after  so  great  a  revolution. 
The  renewed  nice  of  man  went  forth  from  hence  a  .second  time ; 
it  found  occasion  to  sustiiin  and  emjjloy  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  but  chiefly  to  gatlicr  around  it  large  herds  of  tame  ani- 
mals, and  to  wander  with  them  in  every  direction. 
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This  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  families, 
soon  compelled  the  people  to  disperse.  They  covJd  not  at  once 
resolve  to  let  their  relatives  and  friends  go  for  ever ;  they  hit 
upon  the  tlioi'ight  of  building  a  lofty  tower  which  should  show 
them  the  way  back  from  the  far  distance.  But  this  attempt, 
like  their  first  endeavour,  miscarried.  They  could  not  be  at 
the  same  time  happy  and  wise,  numerous  and  united.  The 
Elohim  confomided  their  minds — the  building  remained  un- 
finished— the  men  were  dispersed — the  world  was  peopled, 
but  Gundered. 

But  our  regards,  our  interests,  are  still  fastened  to  these 
regions.  At  last  the  founder  of  a  race  again  goes  forth  from 
hence,  and  is  so  fortunate  as  to  stamp  a  distinct  character 
upon  his  descendants,  and  by  that  means  to  unite  them  for  all 
time  to  come  into  a  great  nation,  inseparable  through  all 
changes  of  place  or  destiny. 

From  the  Euphi-ates,  Abraham,  not  without  di-vine  guid- 
ance, wanders  towards  the  west.  The  desert  opposes  no 
invincible  barrier  to  his  march.  He  attains  the  Jordan,  passes 
over  its  waters,  and  spreads  himself  over  the  fair  southern 
regions  of  Palestine.  This  land  was  already  occupied,  and 
tolerably  inhabited.  Mountains,  not  extremely  high,  but 
rocky  and  barren,  were  severed  by  many  watered  vales  favour- 
able to  cultivation.  To^^^ls,  villages,  and  solitary  settlements 
lay  scattered  oA-er  the  plain  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  great 
valley,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected  in  Jordan.  Thus 
inhabited,  thus  tilled  was  the  land  ;  but  the  -world  was  still 
large  enough,  and  the  men  were  not  so  circumspect,  necessi- 
tous, and  active,  as  to  usurp  at  once  the  whole  adjacent 
country.  Between  their  possessions  were  extended  large 
spaces,  in  which  grazing  herds  could  freely  move  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  one  of  these  spaces  Abraham  resides  ;  his  brother 
Lot  is  near  him  ;  but  they  cannot  long  remain  in  such  places. 
The  very  condition  of  a  land,  the  population  of  which  is  now 
increasing,  now  decreasing,  and  the  productions  of  wliich  are 
never  kept  in  equilibrium  A^th  the  wants,  produces  unex- 
pectedly a  famine,  and  the  stranger  suffers  alike  with  the 
nati\e,  whose  own  support  he  has  rendered  difficidt  by  his 
accidental  presence.  The  two  Chaldean  brothers  move  onward 
to  Egypt,  and  thus  is  traced  out  for  us  the  theatre  on  which, 
for  some  thousands  of  years,  the  most  important  events  of  the 
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world  were  to  be  rnncttKl.  From  the  Tij^is  to  the  Eupliratca, 
from  tlie  Kuphratcs  to  llic  Nile,  we  sec  the  earth  j)eoplf(l ;  and 
this  spjice  also  is  traverse<l  by  ii  well-known,  heaven -beloved 
man.  who  has  already  iH-eome  worthy  to  lis,  moving;  to  and 
fro  with  hi-*  sroods  and  cattle,  and.  in  a  short  time,  abundantly 
inrrcasin:;  tiiem.  The  bnithers  return  ;  but,  t;iuy;ht  bv  tho 
distress  they  have  endured,  they  determine  to  part,  lloth, 
indeetl,  VArry  in  Southern  C'jmaan  :  but  while  Abrah.ara  re- 
mains at  Hebron,  near  the  wood  of  Mainre,  Lot  dejmrts  for 
tho  valley  of  Siddim,  which,  if  our  iinaqiiiation  is  bold 
enoutjh  to  pive  Jortlan  a  subterranean  outht,  so  that  in  place 
of  the  present  Dearl  Sea  we  sliould  ha%e  drv  ground,  can 
and  must  app<  ;ir  like  a  second  Paradist^ ;  a  eoiiji'cture  all  the 
more  prolxible,  beeaus<*  the  ri'siclents  aliout  then*,  notorious 
for  effeminacy  and  wicke<lness.  lead  us  to  infir  that  tliev  led 
ail  easy  and  luxurioas  life.     L<it  lives  amonp  them,  but  apart. 

lUit  Hebron  and  the  Mood  of  Mamre  appear  to  us  as  the 
Important  ])laet>  where  the  Lord  sjx'aks  with  Abr.iluim,  and 
promises  him  all  the  Uuid  as  fiir  as  his  eye  can  reach  in  four 
directions.  From  these  (juiet  districts,  from  these  shepherd 
tribes,  who  cjin  aijsociatc  with  CfU-stials,  entertain  th«m  as 
{juests,  and  hold  many  conversations  with  them,  we  tirr  com- 
jK^Ued  to  turn  our  phuice  once  mon*  towards  the  Last,  and  to 
tliink  of  the  condition  of  the  surroundini^  world,  which  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  may  have  boon  like  that  of  Canaan.  ' 

Families  hold  to'jether :  they  unite,  and  the  mo<le  of  life  of 
the  tribes  is  determined  by  the  locality  which  thev  have  a])pro- 
])riatcd  or  appropriate.  On  the  moimtains  which  send  (l<»wa 
their  waters  to  the  Tigris,  we  find  warlike  populations,  who 
evrn  thus  early  foreshadow  those  world-conquerors  and  world- 
rulers — and  in  a  campaiirn,  prodigious  for  those  times,  pivo 
us  a  prelude  of  future  achievements.  Chedor  Laomer,  king 
of  Klam,  has  already  a  mijjhty  influence  over  his  allies.  He 
reipns  a  long  while  :  for  twelve  years  before  Abraham's  arrival 
in  Canaan,  he  had  made  all  tht>  peoj)le  tributarv  to  him  as  far 
xs  the  Jordan.  They  revolted  at  List,  and  the  allies  equijijwd 
for  war.  We  find  them  unawares  uiKin  a  route  bv  which  pro- 
bably Abniham  al.«o  reached  Canaan.  The  ])eople  on  the  lefl 
and  lower  side  of  the  Jordan  A\-ere  subduitl.  Chedor  I-iomcr 
dincts  his  march  .southwanls  towards  the  people  of  the  Desert, 
then  wending  north,  he  smites  the  Amalckitcs,  and  when  he 
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has  also  overcome  tlie  Amoritcs,  he  reaches  Canaan,  falls  upon 
the  kings  of  tlio  vjilley  of  Siddim,  smites  and  scatters  them, 
and  marches  with  great  spoil  up  the  Jordan,  in  order  to  extend 
his  conquest's  as  far  as  Lebtmon. 

Among  the  captives,  despoiled  and  dragged  along  with  their 
propert\-,  is  Lot,  who  shares  tlie  fate  of  the  country  in  which 
he  lives*  a  guest.  Abraham  learns  this,  and  here  at  once  we 
behold  the  patriarch  a  warrior  and  hero.  He  gathers  together 
his  servants,  divides  them  into  troops,  attacks  and  falls  upon 
the  luggage  of  booty,  confuses  the  victors,  who  could  not  sus- 
pect another  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  brings  back  his  brother 
and  his  goods,  with  a  great  deal  more  belonging  to  the  con- 
quered kings.  Abraham,  by  means  of  this  brief  contest, 
acquires,  as  it  were,  the  whole  land.  To  the  inhabitants  he 
appears  as  a  protector,  saviour,  and,  by  his  disinterestedness, 
a  king.  Gratefully  the  kings  of  the  valley  receive  him  : — 
Melchisedek,  the  king  and  priest,  with  blessings. 

Now  the  prophecies  of  an  endless  posterity  are  renewed, 
nay,  they  take  a  wider  and  wider  scope.  From  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  river  of  Egypt  all  the  lands  are  promised 
him ;  but  vet  there  seems  a  difficidty  Avith  respect  to  his  next 
heirs.  He  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  no  son.  Sarai,  less 
trusting  in  the  heavenly  powders  than  he,  becomes  impatient ; 
she  desires,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  to  have  a  descendant 
by  means  of  her  maid.  But  scarcely  is  Ilagar  given  up  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  scarcely  is  there  hope  of  a  son,  than  dis- 
sensions arise.  The  wife  treats  her  own  dei)endent  ill  enough, 
and  Ilagar  fiics  to  seek  a  happier  position  among  other  tribes. 
She  returns,  not  without  a  higher  intimation,  and  Ishmael  is 
born. 

Abraham  is  now  ninety-nine  years  old,  and  the  promises  of 
a  numerous  posterity  are  constantly  repeated,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  pair  regard  them  as  ridiculous.  And  yet  Sarai  be- 
comes at  last  ])regnant  and  brings  forth  a  son,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Isaac  is  given. 

History,  for  the  most  pai-t,  rests  iipon  the  legitimate  propa- 
gation of  the  liuman  race.  The  most  important  events  of  the 
world  require  to  be  traced  to  the  secrets  of  families  :  and  thus 
the  marriages  of  the  patriarchs  give  occasion  for  peculiar  con- 
siderations. It  is  as  if  the  Divinity,  who  loves  to  guide  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  wished  to  prefigure  here  connubial  events 
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of  ovorrkind.  Abniham,  so  loni;  uniti'fl  hy  childli'ss  niarrin;;r» 
to  a  beautiful  vonian  whom  many  coveted,  finds  hiiiiMlf,  in 
his  Imndrodth  year,  the  husband  of  two  women,  the  fallier  of 
two  sons ;  and  at  this  moment  his  domestic  peace  is  broken. 
Two  women,  and  two  sons  by  ditferent  motliers,  cannot  j)os- 
sibly  apree.  The  i>arty  K>ss  favoured  bv  hiw,  usafje,  and 
opinion,  must  yieUl.  Abraham  must  sacrifice  his  attachment 
to  Hapar  and  Islmiael.  Hotlj  are  dismissed,  and  Hiif;ar  is 
compeHed  now,  against  lu-r  will,  to  go  upon  a  road  which 
she  once  tiM>k  in  voluntark*  fli^^ht,  at  first,  it  seems,  to  the 
destruction  of  herself  and  child  ;  but  the  an^el  of  tlie  Lord, 
who  had  b«'fore  sent  her  back,  now  rescues  her  a<;ain,  that 
Ishmael  also  may  become  a  <freat  i)eople.  and  that  the  most 
imjjrobable  of  all  pnmiises  may  be  fulfilleil  beyond  its  limits. 

Two  j)arents  in  advanced  yi-ars,  and  one  son  of  their  old 
a;;e — here,  at  last,  one  mi;:ht  exp«ct  domestic  (juiet  and 
earthly  happincs>.  l{y  no  means.  Heaven  is  yet  prcparinj^ 
the  heaviest  trial  for  the  jjatriarch.  Hut  of  this  we  cannot 
speak  without  premising  sevcnd  considenitions. 

If  a  natural  universiil  religion  was  to  ari.se,  and  a  .special 
revealed  one  to  be  developed  from  it,  the  countries  in  which 
our  imagination  has  hitherto  lingered,  the  mode  of  life,  the 
race  of  nun,  were  the  fitt«st  for  the  jmrjKJse.  At  least,  we  do 
not  find  in  the  whole  world  anything  ecpially  favourable  and 
encouraging.  Even  to  natunil  religion,  if  we  a.ssuniu  tlxnt  it 
arose  earlier  in  the  hunuin  mind,  there  pertains  much  of  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment ;  for  it  rests  upon  the  conviction  of  an 
universal  providence,  which  conducts  the  order  of  the  Morld 
as  a  whole.  A  j)articular  religion,  revealed  by  Heaven  to  thi.s 
or  that  people,  carries  with  it  the  l)elief  in  a  special  provi- 
dcTice  which  the  Divine  IJeing  vouch.safes  to  certain  favoured 
njen.  families,  races,  and  people.  This  faith  scem.s  to  develoj)0 
it.s<lf  with  difficulty  fronj  man's  inward  nature.  It  requires 
tradition,  u.s.nge.  and  the  wan-ant  of  a  primitive  time. 

Heautiful  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  Israelitish  tradition  repre- 
sents the  verj-  fii-st  men  who  confide  in  this  particular  j)rovi- 
dence  as  heroes  of  faith,  following  all  the  commands  of  that 
high  Being  on  whom  they  acknowledge  them.selvcs  dej)endent, 
just  as  blindly  as.  undi.^turbed  by  doubts,  thev  are  unwearied 
iu  awaiting  the  later  fidfilnients  of  his  promises. 

As  a  particular  revealed  rcligiou  rest*;  upon  the  idea  that 
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one  man  can  be  more  favoured  by  Heaven  than  another,  so  it 
also  arises  pre-eminently  lium  the  separation  of  classes.  The 
fii-st  men  aj)peared  closely  allied  ;  but  their  employments  soon 
divided  them'.  The  hunter  was  the  freest  of  all ;  from  him 
was  developed  the  warrior  and  the  ruler.  Those  Avho  tdled 
the  field  bound  themselves  to  the  soil,  erected  dwellings  and 
bams  to  preserve  what  they  had  gained,  and  could  estimate 
themselves  pretty  highly,  because  their  condition  promised 
durabilitv  and  security.  The  herdsman  in  his  position  seemed 
to  have  acquired  the  most  imboimded  condition  and  imlimited 
property.  The  increase  of  herds  proceeded  without  end,  and 
the  space  which  was  to  support  them  widened  itself  on  all 
sides.  These  thi-ee  classes  seemed  from  the  ver}-  first  to  have 
regarded  each  other  with  dislike  and  contempt ;  and  as  the 
herdsman  was  an  abomination  to  the  to^^^lsman,  so  did  he  in 
turn  separate  from  the  other.  The  hunters  vanish  from  our 
sight  among  the  liills,  and  re -appear  oidy  as  conquerors. 

The  patriarchs  belonged  to  the  shepherd  class.  Theii* 
manner  of  life  upon  the  ocean  of  deserts  and  pastures,  gave 
breadth  and  freedom  to  their  minds ;  the  vault  of  heaven,  under 
which  they  dwelt,  with  all  its  nightly  stars,  elevated  their 
feelings ;  and  they,  more  than  the  active,  skiifid  himtsman,  or 
the  secure,  careful,  householding  husbandman,  had  need  of  the 
unmovable  faith  that  a  God  walked  beside  them,  A-isited  them, 
cared  for  them,  giiided  and  saved  them. 

We  are  compelled  to  make  another  reflection  in  passing  to 
the  rest  of  the  history.  Humane,  beautifid,  and  cheering  as 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  appears,  yet  traits  of  savageness 
and  cruelty  rim  tlu-ough  it,  out  of  which  man  may  emerge,  or 
into  which  he  may  again  be  sunk. 

That  hatred  shovdd  seek  to  appease  itself  by  the  blood,  by 
the  death  of  the  conquered  enemy,  is  natural ;  that  men  con- 
cluded a  peace  upon  the  battle-field  among  the  ranks  of  the 
slain,  may  easily  be  conceived ;  that  they  should  in  like 
manner  think  to  give  validity  to  a  contract  by  slain  animals, 
follows  from  the  preceding.  'The  notion  also  that  slain  crea- 
tures could  attract,  propitiate,  and  gain  over  the  gods,  whom 
they  always  looked  upon  as  partisans,  either  opponents  or 
allies,  is  likewise  not  at  all  surprising.  But  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  sacrifices,  and  consider  the  way  in  which  they 
were  offered  in  that  primitive  time,  wc  find  a  singular,  and, 
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to  OUT  notions,  alttipcthcr  rcpu^ant  custom,  probably  deri>-ed 
from  ihf  us;ij;es  of  war,  viz.,  that  the  sacriticctl  iiniiuaLj  of 
every  kind,  and  whatever  number  was  devoted,  had  to  Ixj 
bewn  in  two  halves,  and  laid  out  on  two  sides,  so  that  in  the 
8|)acc  betwi-en  them  were  those  who  wi^hed  to  nuike  u  cove- 
luuit  witli  tlie  iK'itT. 

Another  dreadful  feature  wonderfully  and  portentously  pcr- 
yades  that  liiir  world,  namely,  that  evervthing  eon.seerated  or 
vowi'd  must  die.  This  also  was  proliably  an  u-sajje  of  war  trans- 
ferred to  peace.  The  iuhabitiutts  of  a  city  whieh  forcibly 
defend-s  iLvlf  are  threatened  willi  such  a  vow  ;  it  is  taken  by 
btonn  or  otherwise.  Notliing  is  left  alive  ; — men  never,  and 
often  women,  children,  and  even  cattle,  share  a  similar  fate. 
Such  sacrifices  are  rashly  and  superstitiovisly  and  with  more  or 
lesvsdistinctness  promised  to  the  gods.  an«l  those  whom  the  votary 
would  willinjjly  spare,  even  his  nearest  of  kin.  his  ov^^l  children, 
may  tlius  bleed,  the  expiatory  victims  of  such  a  delasioii. 

In  the  mild  and  truly  patriarelial  ehameter  of  Ahrahtira, 
such  a  savajje  kind  of  worship  could  not  siris*.' ;  but  the  God- 
head.* which  ofteiu  to  tempt  us,  seems  to  put  forth  those 
qualities  which  man  is  inclined  to  a-ssign  to  it.  im|x>si^  a 
monstrous  task  upon  him.  lie  rausi  otier  up  his  son  as  a 
pledge  of  the  new  covenant,  and.  if  he  follows  the  lu^jigc, 
must  not  only  kill  and  bum  him,  but  cut  him  in  two,  and  a\rait 
between  the  smoking  entrails  a  new  promise  from  tliy  be- 
nignant Dcitv.  Abraham  blindly,  and  without  lini;ering.  pre- 
pares to  execute  tlie  command  ;  to  Ibaven  the  will  is  sufHcient. 
Abraham's  trials  are  now  at  an  end,  for  they  could  not  be 
carried  further.  But  Sarai  dies,  and  this  gives  Abndiam  an 
oj){x»rtunity  for  taking  typieal  jKJSsession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
lie  requires  a  grave,  and  this  is  the  first  time  he  looks  out  for 
a  passession  in  this  earth.  He  had  iK-fore  tbis  probably  sought 
out  a  two-fold  cave  by  the  grove  of  Mamre.  Tliis  he  purchases 
with  the  adjacent  field,  and  the  legal  form  whieh  he  observes 
on  the  occasion,  shows  how  import.ant  this  po.s,ses.sion  is  to 
him.  Indeed  it  was  more  so,  perhaps,  than  he  himself  sup- 
posed ;  for  there  he,  his  sons  and  his  grand.sons,  were  to  rest, 
and  by  this  means,  the  nearest  title  to  the  whole  land,  as  well 

*  It  should  be  obsorred  that  in  this  Biblical  narrativr,  wtici)  wc  bare 
«9ed  the  uprrssions  "  Dtity,"  "  Godhead,"  or  "  Diyiuity,"  Golbc  gcnc> 
lally  has  "  die  Goiter,"  oi  "  the  Goth." — Trant. 
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as  the  everlasting  desire  of  Iiis  posterity  to  gather  themselves 
there,  Avas  most  properly  grounded. 

From  this  time  forth  the  manifold  incidents  of  the  family 
life  beeome  varied.  Abraham  still  keeps  sti'ictly  apart  from 
the  inhabitants,  and  though  Ishmael,  the  son  of  an  Egj^Jtian 
woman,  has  manied  a  daughter  of  that  land,  Isaac  is  obliged 
to  wed  a  kinswoman  of  equal  birth  with  himself. 

Abraham  despatches  his  servant  to  jMesopotamia,  to  the 
relatives  whom  he  had  left  behind  there.  The  prudent  Eleazer 
ai'rives  unkno-svn,  and,  in  order  to  take  home  the  right  bride, 
tries  the  readiness  to  serve  of  the  girls  at  the  weU.  He  asks  to 
di'ink  himself,  and  Rebecca,  unasked,  waters  his  camels  also. 
He  gives  her  presents,  he  demands  her  in  mari'iage.  and  his 
suit  is  not  rejected.  He  conducts  her  to  the  home  of  his  lord, 
and  she  is  Avedded  to  Isaac.  In  this  case,  too,  issue  has  to 
be  long  expected.  Rebecca  is  not  blessed  mitil  after  some 
years  of  probation,  and  the  same  discord  which  in  Abraham's 
double  marriage  arose  tlu-ough  two  mothers,  here  proceeds 
from  one.  Two  boys  of  opposite  characters  WTestle  akeady  in 
theii'  mother's  womb.  They  come  to  light,  the  elder  lively  and 
vigorous,  the  younger  gentle  and  prudent.  The  former  be- 
comes the  father's,  the  latter  the  mother's  favourite.  The 
strife  for  precedence,  which  begins  even  at  birth,  is  ever  going 
on.  Esau  is  quiet  and  indifferent  as  to  the  birthright  which  fate 
has  given  him  ;  Jacob  never  forgets  that  his  brother  forced 
him  back.  Watching  every  opportunity  of  gaining  the  desir- 
able privilege,  he  buys  the  birtlu-ight  of  his  brother,  and 
defrauds  liim  of  their  father's  blessing.  Esau  is  indignant, 
and  vows  his  brother's  death  ;  Jacob  flees  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  so  noble  a  family  appears  a  mem- 
ber who  has  no  scruple  in  attaining  by  prudence  and  cunning 
the  advantages  which  nature  and  circumstances  have  denied 
him.  It  has  often  enough  been  remarked  and  expressed,  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  no  means  intend  to  set  up  any  of  the 
patriarchs  and  other  divinelj'-favom-ed  men  as  models  of  virtue. 
They,  too,  are  persons  of  the  most  different  characters,  with 
many  defects  and  failings.  But  there  is  one  leading  trait,  in 
which  none  of  these  men  after  God's  oaati  heart  can  be  want- 
ing— that  is,  an  immovable  faith  that  God  has  special  care  of 
them  and  their  families. 
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General,  natural  n-lipon,  properly  speakinfj,  requires  no 
faitli ;  for  the  persuasion  that  a  <;reat  i)rodu(in{;,  rej^ulatinfj, 
and  eonductin^;  Ik-inj;  eonceals  himself,  as  it  were,  btliind 
Naturi',  to  make  himself  eomprehensible  to  us — such  a  oon- 
viction  fonts  itst'lf  ujjon  every  one.  Nay,  if  we  for  a  moment 
let  drop  this  thn-ad,  which  conducts  us  tluou^h  life,  it  may  be 
immediately  and  everywhere  resumed.  But  it  is  ditlirent 
with  a  sjKcial  relipon,  which  announces  to  us  that  this  Great 
IJeini;  distinctly  and  ]ire-enunently  interest.s  him.self  for  one 
individual,  one  family,  one  people,  one  countr}'.  'lliis  reliy^ion 
is  founded  on  faith,  which  must  be  immovable  if  it  would  not 
)k'  instantly  destroyed.  Kver}'  doubt  of  such  a  reli<j;i(m  is 
fatal  to  it.  One  may  return  to  conviction,  but  not  to  faith. 
Hence  the  endless  probation,  the  delay  in  the  fidtilment  of  so 
often  repeated  promises,  by  which  the  capacity  for  faith  in 
those  ancestoi-s  is  set  in  the  clearest  lijjht. 

It  is  in  this  faith  also  that  Jacob  begins  his  expedition,  and 
if  by  his  craft  and  deceit  he  has  not  ;^ained  our  affections,  be 
wins  them  by  his  lasting  and  inviolable  love  for  I{;ichel,  whom 
he  himself  woos  on  the  instant,  as  Kleaz;ir  had  ccnirted  Ue- 
becea  for  his  father.  In  him  the  promise  of  a  coiuitle.ss  people 
was  first  to  Ik'  fully  unfolded  ;  he  was  to  sec  many  sons  around 
him,  but  throu<;h  them  and  their  mothers  was  to  endure  mani- 
fold sorrows  of  heart.  , 

Seven  years  he  serves  for  his  beloved,  without  impatience 
and  without  waverinf^.  His  father-in-law,  crafty  like  himself, 
and  disposed,  like  him,  to  consider  lif^itimate  this  means  to  an 
end,  deceives  him,  and  so  repays  liim  for  what  he  has  done  to 
his  brother.  Jacob  finds  in  liis  arms  a  wife  whom  he  does  not 
love.  Laban,  indeed,  endeavours  to  appease  him,  by  giving 
him  his  beloved  also  after  a  short  time,  and  this  but  on  the  ecm- 
dition  of  seven  years  of  further  scr\'ice.  Vexation  arises  out  of 
vexation.  The  wife  he  does  not  love  is  fruitful,  the  beloved 
one  bears  no  children.  Ilie  latter,  like  Sarai,  desires  to  become 
a  mother  through  her  handmaiden  ;  the  fonner  grudges  her 
even  tliis  advantage.  .She  also  presents  her  hu.sbaiid  with  a 
maid  ;  but  the  good  patriarch  is  now  the  most  tro\d)led  man 
in  the  world — he  has  four  women,  children  by  three,  and  none 
from  her  he  loves.  Finally  she  also  is  favound.  and  Joseph 
comes  into  the  world,  tlie  late  ti-uit  of  the  most  pa«sioiiatc 
attaclimcut.     Jacob'ti  fourteen  years  of  service  are  over,  but 
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Laban  is  iin\yillinf^  to  part  with  him,  his  chief  and  most  trusty 
servant.  They  enter  into  a  new  compact,  and  portion  the  flocks 
between  them .  Laban  retains  the  white  ones  as  most  numerous, 
Jacob  has  to  put  up  wijth  the  spotted  ones,  as  the  mere  refuse. 
But  he  is  able  here  too  to  secure  his  oaati  advantage  ;  and  as 
by  a  paltry  mess  {of  pottage)  he  had  procui-ed  the  birthright, 
and  by  a  disguise  his  father's  blessing,  he  manages  by  art  and 
sympathy  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  best  and  largest  part 
of  the  herds  ;  and  on  this  side  also  he  becomes  the  truly 
worthy  progenitor  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  a  model  for  his 
descendants.  Laban  and  his  household  remark  the  result,  if 
not  the  stratagem.  Vexation  ensues  ;  Jacob  flees  with  his 
family  and  goods,  and  partly  by  fortune,  partly  by  cunning, 
escapes  the  pm-suit  of  Laban.  Rachel  is  now  about' to  present 
him  another  son,  but  dies  in  the  travail :  Benjamin,  the  child 
of  sorrow,  sm-%-ives  her  ;  but  the  aged  ftither  is  to  experience 
a  still  greater  sorrow  from  the  apparent  loss  of  his  son  Joseph. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  ask  why  I  have  so  circumstantially 
naiTated  histories  so  vmiversally  kno-wn  and  so  often  repeated 
and  explained.  Let  the  inquirer  be  satisfied  with  the  answer, 
that  I  could  in  no  other  Avay  exhibit,  how  with  my  distracted  life 
and  desultory  education,  I  concentrated  my  mind  and  feelings 
in  quiet  action  on  one  point ;  that  I  was  able  in  no  other  way 
to  depict  the  peace  that  prevailed  about  me,  even  when  all 
without  was  so  wild  and  strange.  If  au  ever  busy  imagina- 
tion, of  which  that  tale  may  bear  witness,  led  me  hither  and 
thither,  if  the  medley  of  fable  and  history,  mythology  and 
religion,  threatened  to  bewilder  me,  I  readily  "fled  to 'those 
oriental  regions,  plunged  into  the  first  books  of  Moses,  and 
there,  amid  the  scattered  shepherd-tribes,  found  myself  at  once 
in  the  greatest  solitude  and  the  greatest  society. 

These  family  scenes,  before  they  were  to  lose  themselves  in 
a  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  show  us  now,  in  conclusion,  a 
form  by  which  the  hofjes  and  fancies  of  the  young  in  particular 
are  agreeably  excited  :  Joseph,  the  child  of  the  most  passionate 
wedded  love.  He  seems  to  us  tranquil  and  clear,  and  predicts 
to  himself  the  advantages  which  arc  to  elevate  him  above  his 
family.  Cast  into  misfortune  by  his  brothers,  he  remains 
steadfast  and  upright  inslaveiy,  resists  the  most  dangerous 
temptations,  rescues  himself  by  prophecy,  and  is  elevated 
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according  to  hi-*  deserts  to  hifih  honours.  IIo  shows  himself 
first  'jervuvabK'  and  useful  to  a  tn'eat  kini;<loin.  then  to  his  r)wii 
kiudretl.  He  is  like  his  aneestor  Abndiam  in  repose  and 
preatiiess,  his  prnndtather  Isnae  in  silenee  and  devotedness. 
'ITie  tident  for  tralfic  inhcritetl  from  his  father  he  exereises  on 
a  lanje  scale.  It  is  no  lonper  Hoeks  whieh  are  piined  for  him- 
self from  a  father-in-law.  but  j)eo])le,  with  all  their  jjos-'^essions, 
which  he  knows  how  to  purchase  for  a  kinjjj.  Kxtrcmely  pnice- 
ful  is  this  natund  stor>-,  only  it  appears  too  short,  and  one 
feels  ealliMl  up<in  to  jMiint  it  in  detail. 

Sucli  a  fillinp-upof  biblical  characters  and  events  piven  only 
in  outline,  wivs  no  lon;;er  stranfje  to  the  (Jennans.  The  person- 
ages of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ha<l  received  throuf»h 
Klopstock  a  tender  and  atfectionate  nature,  highly  ph-asinp  to 
the  IJov  as  well  as  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  Hodmer's 
effort*  in  this  line  little  or  nothing  came  to  him  ;  but  Daniel  in 
the  Lion's  Drn,  by  Moser,  made  a  frreat  impression  on  the  young 
heart.  In  that  work  a  ri«;ht-min<Ud  m;m  of  Imsiness  and 
co'irticr  arrives  at  hij^h  honours  thmujjh  manifold  tribula- 
tions, and  the  piety  for  which  thi-y  thn-atened  to  destroy  him 
became  enrly  and  late  his  sword  and  buckler.  It  had  lonj; 
seemed  to  me  desind)!e  to  work  out  the  history  of  Joseph,  but 
I  could  not  pet  on  with  tlie  form.  p:irticularly  as  I  was  con- 
versant witli  no  kind  of  versification  whieh  would  have  b^cn 
adapted  to  such  a  work.  Hut  now  I  found  a  treatment  of  it 
in  prose  very  suitable,  and  I  applied  all  my  strenf^h  to  its 
execution.  I  now  er.diavouri<l  to  discriminate  and  yjaint  the 
chunicters.  and  bv  the  interpolation  of  incidents  and  epis(Kles, 
to  make  the  old  simple  historv-  a  new  and  independent  work. 
I  did  not  consider,  what,  indeetl.  youth  cannot  consider,  that 
Bubjcct-matter  was  neces.sar)'  to  such  a  design,  and  that  this 
could  onlv  arise  by  tlic  perceptions  of  experience.  Suflicc 
it  to  sav.  that  I  represented  to  myself  all  the  incidents  down  to 
the  minutest  details,  and  narrated  them  accurately  to  myself 
in  their  succession. 

^V^lat  preatlv  lifrhtened  this  labour  was  a  circumstance 
which  threatened  to  render  this  work,  and  my  authorship  in 
general,  exceedingly  voluminous.  A  young  man  of  variou-s 
capacities,  but  who  had  become  imbecile  from  over  exertion 
and  conceit,  resided  as  a  ward  in  my  father's  hoa<:e,  lived 
quietly  with  the  familv,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  in  his  usual 

I  2 
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way,  was  contented  and  agreeable.  He  had  with  gi-eat  care 
-\mtten  out  notes  of  his  academical  course,  and  had  acquired 
a  rapid  legible  hand.  He  liked  to  employ  himself  in  -WTitmg 
better  than  in  anything  else,  and  was  pleased  when  some- 
thing was  given  him  to  copy ;  but  still  more  when  he  Avas 
dictated  to,  because  he  then  felt  carried  back  to  his  happy 
academical  years.  To  my  father,  who  was  not  expeditious 
in  MTiting,  and  whose  German  letters  were  small  and  tremu- 
lous, nothing  could  be  more  desirable,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently accustomed,  in  the  conduct  of  his  own.  and  other 
business,  to  dictate  for  some  hoiu-s  a  day  to  this  young 
man.  I  found  it  no  less  convenient,  during  the  intervals,  to 
see  all  that  ]:)assed  through  my  head  fixed  upon  paper  by  the 
hand  of  another,  and  my  natural  gift  of  feeling  and  imitation 
grew  with  the  flicility  of  catching  up  and  preserving. 

As  yet  I  had  not  inidertaken  any  work  so  large  as  that 
biblical  prose-epic.  The  times  were  tolerably  quiet,  and  no- 
thing recalled  my  imagination  from  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
Thus  my  manuscripts  swelled  more  and  more  every  day,  as 
the  poem,  which  I  recited  to  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  air, 
stretched  along  the  paper ;  and  only  a  few  pages  from  time 
to  time  needed  to  be  rewritten. 

"WTien  the  work  was  done — for  to  my  owti  astonishment  it 
really  came  to  an  end — I  reflected  that  from  former  years 
many  poems  were  extant,  which  did  not  even  now  appear  to 
me  utterly  despicable,  and  which,  if  written  together  in  the 
same  size  with  JosErn,  would  make  a  very  neat  quarto,  to 
which  the  title  "Miscellaneous  Poems"  might  be  given.  I 
was  pleased  with  this,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  quietly 
imitating  well-knoA\ai  and  celebrated  authors.  I  had  com- 
posed a  good  number  of  so-called  Anacreontic  jjoems,  which, 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  metre  and  the  easiness 
of  the  subjecit,  flowed  forth  readily  enough.  But  these  I 
could  not  well  take,  as  they  were  not  in  rhyme,  and  my  desire 
before  all  things  Avas  to  show  my  father  something  that  woidd 
please  him.  So  much  the  more,  therefore,  did  the  spiritual 
odes  seem  suitable,  which  I  had  very  zealously  attempted  iu 
imitation  of  the  Last  Juch/mcnt  of  Elias  Schlegel.  One  of 
these,  Avi-itten  to  celebrate  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
received  much  applause  from  my  parents  and  friends,  and  had 
the  good  ibrtujie  to  please  myself  for  some  years  afterwards. 
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'llic  80-callcd  texts  of  the  Sunday  church-music,  which  were 
always  to  be  had  jjiiuted,  I  studied  with  dilii^cnce.  Thi-v 
were,  indeed,  vrry  weak,  and  I  could  well  believe  that  my 
verses,  of  which  I  had  composed  many  in  the  j)rescribed 
juanner.  were  iqually  worthy  of  In-inj;  set  to  music,  and  per- 
formed for  the  I'difieation  of  the  eon^epition.  These  and 
many  like  them  I  had  for  more  than  a  year  bi-fore  copied 
with  my  own  hand,  because-  throu-^h  this  private  exercise  I 
was  reliasfd  from  the  copiis  of  the  writing;;- master.  Now, 
all  were  corrected  and  put  in  order,  and  no  j^reat  persuasion 
was  needed  to  have  tlu'm  neatly  copied  by  the  youn<^  man  who 
was  so  fond  of  writing.  I  hastened  with  them  to  the  book- 
binder, and  whi-n  very  soon  aller  I  handed  the  nice-looking 
volume  to  my  father,  he  encouni^ed  me  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  furnish  a  similar  quarto  eveiy  year;  which  lie  did  with 
the  f^eater  conviction,  as  I  had  produced  the  whole  in  ni} 
spjirc  moments  alone. 

Another  circumstance  incrca.sed  my  tendency  to  these  theo- 
logical, or  ratlier  biblical  studies.  The  senior  of  the  ministry, 
John  Philip  P'utsKXii-s.  a  mild  man.  of  handsome,  afirce- 
able  a])jK'anince,  who  w.is  respected  by  his  con^Te;;ation  and 
the  whole  city  as  an  excm])larv  pastor  and  good  preacher, 
but  who.  iK'cause  he  stoml  forth  aifuinst  the  llerndniters,  was 
not  in  the  best  odour  with  the  jMculiarly  pious  ;  whili",  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  made  himself  famous,  and  almost  saj-red, 
with  the  multitude,  by  the  conversion  of  a  free-thinkinj^  Gene- 
ral who  had  been  mortally  wounded — this  man  died,  and  his 
successor,  IMitt.  a  tiill.  handsome,  dignifii-d  man.  who  brought 
from  his  Chair  (he  had  been  a  I'rofessor  in  Marburg)  the  gift 
of  teaching  rather  than  of  idifying.  immediately  announced  a 
Nort  of  religious  coursi'.  to  which  his  sermons  were  to  be  do- 
voted  in  a  certain  methodical  connexion.  I  had  already,  as  I 
was  compelled  to  go  to  church,  remarked  the  distribution  of 
the  subjict,  and  could  now  and  then  show  myself  oti' by  a  pretty 
complete  recitation  of  a  sennon.  Hut  now  as  much  was  said 
in  tlu'  congregation,  both  for  and  against  the  new  senior,  and 
many  placed  no  great  confidence  in  his  announced  didactic 
sermons.  I  undertook  to  wTite  them  out  more  carefully,  and  I 
succeetled  the  better  from  having  made  smaller  attempts  in  a 
scat  very  convenient  for  hearing,  but  concealed  from  sight.  I 
■was  extremely  attentive  and  on  the  alert ;  the  moment  he  said 
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Amen  I  hastened  from  the  chvu-ch  and  consumed  a  couple  of 
hours  m  rapidly  dictating  what  I  had  fixed  in  ray  memory 
and  on  paper,  so  that  I  could  hand  in  the  M^itten  sermon  be- 
fore  dmner.  My  father  was  very  proud  of  this  success,  and 
the  good  friend  of  the  family.  Avho  had  just  come  in  to  dinner 
also  shared  m  the  joy.  Indeed,  tliis  friend  was  very  weU-' 
cUsposcd  to  me,  because  I  had  so  made  his  Messiah  my  own 
that  m  my  repeated  visits  to  him  to  get  impressions  of  seals' 
for  my  collection  of  coats-of-arms,  I  could  recite  long  passages 
from  It  till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes 

'IJie  next  Sunday  I  prosecuted  the  work  with  equal  zeal,  and 
r.V. 'f  °^^^^«^"f  ^1,  If  rt  «f  it  mainly  interested  me,  I  did  not 
reflect  upon  what  I  ^yrote  and  preserved.  During  the  first 
quarter  these  eiforts  may  have  continued  pretty  much  the 
same  ;  but  as  I  fancied  at  last,  in  my  self-conceit,  that  I  found 
no  particidar  enhghtenment  as  to  the  Bible,  nor  clearer  insight 
into  dogmas,  the  small  vanity  which  was  thus  gratified  seemed 
to  me  too  dearly  pui-chased  for  me  to  pursue  the  matter  with 
the  same  zeal.  The  sermons,  once  so  many-leaved,  grew  more 
and  more  meagre  ;  and  before  long  I  should  have  relinquished 
this  labour  altogether,  if  my  father,  who  was  a  fast  friend  to 
completeness,  had  not,  by  words  and  promises,  induced  me  to 
persevere  tiU  the  last  Sunday  in  Trinity-though,  at  the  con^ 
elusion,  scarcely  more  than  the  text,  the  statement,  and  the 
divisions  were  scribbled  on  Uttle  pieces  of  paper 

nlofi^r  ww^'^''^'"''^'^"^-^  pertinacious  on  this  point  of  com- 
pleteness. ^Vhat  was  once  undertaken  must  be  finished,  even 
If  he  mconvenience,  tedium,  vexation,  nay,  uselessness  of  the 
thing  begun  Avere  plainly  manifested  in  the  meantime  It 
Beemed  as  if  he  regarded  completeness  as  the  only  eiTd  and 
perseverance  as  the  only  vh-tue.  If  in  our  family  circle,  in  the 
ong  .vanter  evemngs,  we  had  begmi  to  read  a  book  aloud  we 

randTr  ^h  "^f^^f--^^-  -ere  aU  in  despair  aW 
It,  and  m>  father  himself  was  the  first  to  yaAvn.  I  still  re- 
member  such  a  w  nter  when  we  had  thus\o  work  o'u  way 

it^H  So  ^"':^  -^'''7  -^'^^  ^'P'-'-  ^'  ^^^'  ^  terrible  time! 
Zitr^lf  Zu  V^""'  ""''''''  ^^  ecclesiastical  affairs  can 
^terest  children  and  young  people.  Still,  with  all  my  inat- 
tention and  repugnance,  so  much  of  that  reading  remained  in 
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Amid  all  these  heterogeneous  oecupations  and  lalH)ur8, 
which  followiii  each  other  so  rapidly  tiiat  one  could  hardly 
ri'tlect  whether  they  M-ere  penui.ssiblc  and  u>!cful,  my  fatlier 
did  not  lo««'  si^ht  of  the  main  object.  He  endeav(jured 
to  «lireet  my  niemon*  and  my  t;dent  for  apprcliendin;;  and 
eombiniui,'  to  objecLs  of  jurLspmdenee.  and  therefore  j^ive  me 
a  small  book  by  llopp.  in  tlie  sha|>e  of  a  catechism,  and 
workcnl  up  aceordinj;  to  the  form  and  substance  of  the  Insti- 
tutions. I  soon  learned  questions  and  answers  by  heart,  and 
eould  represent  tlic  eatechist  ns  well  as  the  catechumen ; 
and,  as  in  relipioiLs  instniction  at  that  time,  one  (»f  the  chief 
f\erci.ses  was  to  find  pa.ssa;;es  in  the  liible  as  readily  a.«  pos- 
sibh',  so  here  a  simihir  ne«|u:untance  witli  the  Corpus  Juris 
w^i^  found  neces,sary,  in  which,  also.  I  soon  l)ecame  com|)letelT 
■wrsed.  My  father  wished  me  to  f;o  on,  and  llic  little  Stbuvk 
w;ls  tidicn  in  hand;  but  here  atfaii-s  did  not  proet'cd  so 
rapidly.  The  form  of  the  work  >vas  not  so  fav(»urable  for 
bcf^inners,  that  they  could  lidp  thcmselycs  on.  nor  was  my 
fatlier's  meth<Kl  of  teaehinij  so  liberal  as  ^jreatly  to  interest  me. 

Not  only  by  the  warlike  state  in  which  we  liyed  for  some 
years,  but  ah^o  by  eiyil  life  iu^elf,  :uid  the  |mtusji1  of  history  and 
romances,  was  it  made  clear  to  me  that  there  wire  nmny 
casc«s  in  which  the  laws  are  silent  luid  j;ive  no  help  to  the 
indiyidual.  who  must  tlien  see  how  to  jjet  out  of  tlu-  difficulty 
by  himself.  We  had  now  readied  the  |H'rio<l  when,  according 
to  the  <»Id  routine,  we  wen-,  In-sides  other  things,  to  leani  to 
fence  and  ride,  that  «e  niif^ht  ^juard  our  skins  up«;n  occasion, 
and  haye  no  j>ediuitic  apiR-Jinuiee  on  horseback.  As  to  the 
first,  the  j)ractice  was  yery  agreeable  to  us ;  for  we  had 
already,  lonp;  aj^o.  contriyed  to  make  broad-swurds  out  ol 
hazel-stieks,  with  ba.sket- hilts,  neatly  woyen  of  willow,  to 
protect  tlie  liamds.  Now  we  mi^ht  ^et  real  steel  blades,  and 
the  clash  we  made  with  them  was  yery  meny. 

There  were  two  fencing-masters  in  the  city:  an  old  earnest 
German,  who  went  to  work  in  a  severe  and  solid  style,  and  a 
Frenchman,  who  sou(;ht  to  piin  his  ;ulvantiige  by  adyanciug 
and  retreatiii^j.  and  by  li;;ht  fuj^tiye  tlirusts,  which  he  always 
accompanied  by  cries.  Opinioas  varied  as  to  whose  manner 
•was  the  best.  The  little  conipany  wiUi  which  I  was  to  take 
lessons  sided  with  the  P'renchman.  and  we  speedily  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  move  buckwanls  and  forwards,  make  posses 
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and  recover,  always  brcakinp;  out  into  the  usual  exclamations. 
But  several  of  our  acquaintance  had  gone  to  the  German 
teacher,  and  practised  precisely  the  opposite.  These  distinct 
modes  oi"  treating;  so  important  an  exercise,  the  conviction  of 
each  that  his  master  was  the  best,  really  caused  a  dissension 
among  the  vomig  people,  who  were  of  about  the  same  age, 
and  tiie  fencing-schools  occasioned  serious  battles, — for  there 
was  almost  as  much  fighting  with  words  as  with  swords ;  and 
to  decide  the  matter  in  the  end,  a  trial  of  skill  between  the 
two  teachers  was  arranged,  the  consequences  of  which  I  need 
not  circumstantially  describe.  The  German  stood  in  his  posi- 
tion like  a  w^all,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  contrived  to 
disarm  his  opponent  over  and  over  again  with  his  cut  and 
thrust.  The  latter  maintained  that  this  mattered  not,  and 
proceeded  to  exhaust  the  other's  wind  by  his  agility.  He 
fetched  the  German  several  lunges,  too,  which,  however,  if 
they  had  been  in  earnest,  would  have  sent  himself  into  the 
next  world. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  was  decided  or  improved,  except 
that  some  went  over  to  our  countiyman,  of  whom  I  was  one. 
But  I  had  already  acquired  too  much  from  the  first  master ; 
and  hence  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  new  one 
could  break  me  of  it,  who  was  altogether  less  satisfied  with 
us  renegades  than  with  his  original  pupils. 

As  to  riding,  it  fared  still  worse  with  me.  It  happened 
that  they  sent  me  to  the  course  in  the  autumn,  so  that  I  com- 
menced in  the  cool  and  damp  season.  The  pedantic  treat- 
ment of  this  noble  art  was  highly  repugnant  to  me.  From 
first  to  last  the  whole  talk  was  about  sitting  the  horse,  and 
yet  no  one  coiild  say  in  what  a  proper  sitting  consisted, 
though  all  depended  on  that :  for  they  went  to  and  fro  on  the 
horse  without  stirrups.  IMoreover,  the  instruction  seemed 
contrived  only  for  cheating  and  degrading  the  scholars.  If 
one  forgot  to  hook  or  loosen  the  curb-chain,  or  let  his  switch 
fall  down,  or  even  his  hat, — every  delay,  every  misfortune, 
had  to  be  atoned  for  by  money,  and  one  was  even  laughed  at 
besides.  This  ])ut  me  in  the  worst  of  humours,  particularly 
when  I  found  the  place  of  exercise  itself  quite  intolerable. 
The  great  nasty  space,  either  wet  or  dusty,  the  cold,  the 
mouldy  smell,  all  together  was  in  the  highest  degree  repug- 
nant to  mc  ;  and  since  the  stable-master  always  gave  the  others 
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the  best  and  nio  the  worst  horses  (o  r'nU\  perhaps  beoaui>e 
they  brilM'd  him  by  breakfasts  and  other  ;;ifts.  or  even  by  their 
own  eU'veniess  ;  sinoe  he  kept  nie  wait  in;;,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
8li<;lited  me,  I  spent  the  most  disa^rrt-table  hours  in  an  employ- 
ment that  ouijht  to  have  l)een  the  most  pU-asant  in  the  worUl. 
Nay,  the  impression  of  that  time  and  of  thise  eireumstanees 
ha-s  ri'mained  with  me  so  vividlv,  that  altliou;;h  I  ai'tcrwanls 
became  a  passionate  and  darin;;  rider,  and  for  (hiys  and  weeks 
top:ether  seareelv  p)t  off  mv  hors<\  I  eanfidly  shunned  eovered 
ridinfj-eourses,  and  at  least  jjiuvsed  only  a  lew  moments  in  them. 
The  cast"  often  happens  that  when  the  elements  of  an  exehi- 
sive  art  an*  taui;ht  lis,  this  is  done  in  a  ])ainful  and  revoltinj^ 
manner.  The  convietion  that  this  is  both  wearisome  and  in- 
jurious, has  •^iven  rise  in  later  timi-s  to  the  educational  maxim, 
tJiat  the  youn;;  must  be  tau^iht  evi'rjthin;;  in  an  easy,  ehi-erful, 
and  airreenble  wav :  from  which,  liowtver,  otlier  evils  and 
disjidvanta^jes  have  j)roeeeded. 

With  the  a])i)roaeli  of  sprin;;,  times  became  a^ain  more 
quiet  with  us,  and  if  in  earlier  days  I  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  si;;ht  of  the  city,  its  ecclesiastical,  civil,  public  and 
private  stnictures.  and  especially  found  ^reat  (leli;;ht  in  the 
still  prevailing;  antiquities.  I  aftersvards  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  Ix'nisner's  Chronicle,  and  other  Fninkfortian  books  and 
pamphlets  belon;;in<;  to  my  father,  to  revive  the  jnrsons  of 
past  times.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  attainid  by  ';;reat 
attention  to  the  ])eculiaritic.s  of  times  and  manners,  and  of 
distiiifjuished  individuals. 

..Vmonf;  the  ancient  remains,  that  which,  from  my  child- 
hood, had  l)een  remarkable  to  me.  was  the  skull  of  a  state 
criminal,  fastened  up  on  the  tower  of  the  brid;;e.  who,  out 
of  thrt-e  or  four,  as  the  naked  irf)n  spikes  showed,  had,  since 
1616,  been  preserved  in  spite  of  the  encroachments  of  time 
and  weather.  Whenever  one  returned  from  Sach.senhausen  to 
Frankfort,  one  had  this  tower  before  one,  and  the  skull  wan 
dirt ctlv  in  view.  As  a  l>oy,  I  likwl  to  hear  related  the  history 
of  these  relxls — Fettmildi  and  his  confederates — liow  they 
had  become  dissatisfiiHl  with  the  f;ovemment  of  the  city,  had 
risen  up  a^ninst  it,  plotted  a  nnitiny,  plundered  the  Jews' 
quarter,  and  excite<l  a  fearful  riot,  but  were  at  last  captured, 
and  condemned  to  death  bv  a  dej)ut v  of  the  emueror.  After- 
wards I  felt  anxious  to  know  tlic  most  minute  clrcumslance. 
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and  to  hear  what  sort  of  ])co])lc  thoy  were.  Wlien  from  an 
old  cotcmporaiy  book,  ornamented  with  woodcuts,  I  learned 
that  while  these  men  had  indeed  been  condemned  to  death, 
many  councillors  had  at  the  same  time  been  deposed,  because 
various  kinds  of  disorder  and  very  much  that  was  unwarrant- 
able was  then  going  on ;  when  I  heard  the  nearer  pai'ticulars 
how  all  took  place,  I  pitied  the  mifortunate  persons  who 
might  be  regarded  as  sacrifices  made  for  a  fatui-e  better  con- 
stitution. For  from  that  time  was  dated  the  regulation  which, 
allows  the  noble  old  house  of  Limpurg,  the  Frauenstein- 
house,  sprung  from  a  club,  besides  lawyers,  tradespeople, 
and  artisans,  to  take  a  part  in  a  government,  which,  com- 
pleted by  a  system  of  ballot,  complicated  in  the  Venetian 
fashion,  and  restricted  by  the  civil  colleges,  was  called  to  do 
right,  without  acquiring  any  special  privilege  to  do  wrong. 

Among  the  things  wliich  excited  the  misgivings  of  the  Boy, 
and  even  of  the  youth,  Avas  especially  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  city  {Judenstadt),  properly  called  the  Jew- 
street  {Judenffasse),  as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  single 
street,  which  in  early  times  may  have  been  hemmed  in  between 
the  walls  and  trenches  of  the  town,  as  in  a  prison  {Zivinger). 
The  closeness,  the  filth,  the  crowd,  the  accent  of  an  unpleasant 
language,  altogether  made  a  most  disagreeable  impression, 
even  if  one  only  looked  in  as  one  passed  the  gate.  It  was 
long  before  I  ventured  in  alone,  and  I  did  not  retm-n  there 
readily,  when  I  had  once  escaped  the  importunities  of  so 
many  men  uinvcaricd  in  demanding  and  offering  to  traffic. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  legends  of  the  cruelty  of  theJews 
towards  Christian  childi-en,  which  we  had  seen  hideously  illus- 
trated in  Godli-ey's  Chronicles ^  hovered  gloomily  before  my 
yoimg  mind.  And  although  they  were  thought  better  of  in 
modem  times,  the  large  caricature,  still  to  be  seen,  to  their 
disgrace,  on  an  arched  wall  under  the  bridge  tower,  bore 
extraordinary  witness  against  them ;  for  it  had  been  made, 
not  through  private  ill-will,  but  by  public  order. 
'  However,  they  still  remained,  nevertheless,  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  passed,  no  matter  how  it  came  about,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  most  ancient  times.  Besides,  they  also  were 
men,  active  and  obliging,  and  even  to  the  tenacity  mtli  which 
they  clmig  to  their  peculiar  customs,  one  could  not  refuse  one's 
respect.     The  guls,  moreover,  were  pretty,  and  were  far*  from 
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displeased  when  a  Christian  Uid.  mortinjr  thorn  on  tho  salihath 
in  the  Fisrherlfld,  showed  himself  kindly  and  altentivc.  I  was 
consequently  extriMneiy  eurious  to  l)eeoTne  acquainted  with 
their  eerenjonies.  I  did  not  di'sist  until  I  had  frequently 
visited  their  school,  ha<l  assisted  at  a  circumcision  and  a  wed- 
ding, and  had  formed  a  notion  of  the  l-'eaKt  of  the  Talx-niacles. 
Everv-M-hcre  I  was  well  retvived,  pleasantly  entertained,  and 
invited  to  come  airain  :  for  tliey  were  jH-rsons  of  influence  by 
whom  I  had  been  either  intnHluced  or  recommended. 

Thus,  a*  a  vounj;  n-sident  in  a  lari;e  city.  I  was  thrown 
about  fnvn  one  object  to  another,  and  horrible  s<enes  were 
not  wantintj  in  the  midst  of  the  munici])al  quiet  and  security. 
Svjmetimi'S  a  more  or  U-ss  remote  Kre  aroused  us  from  our 
domestic  peace,  sometimes  the  discover)'  of  a  jn-eat  crime, 
with  its  investi'^tion  and  pimishment,  set  the  whole  city  in 
an  uproar  for  manv  we«'ks.  We  were  forced  to  be  witnesses  of 
different  executions  :  anil  it  is  worth  rememlx^rinf;.  that  I  wjis 
also  once  present  at  the  buniinij  of  a  lK)ok.  The  ])ublication 
was  a  French  comic  n>mance,  whicli  indetMl  spared  the  state, 
but  not  relijrion  and  manners.  Tlure  was  really  something 
dreadful  in  seeing;  punishment  inflicted  on  a  lifeless  thing. 
The  packajres  exphwled  in  the  fire,  nnd  wore  raked  asunder  bj 
an  oven-fork,  to  lx>  bn)upht  in  closer  contact  with  the  flames. 
It  was  not  Ion;;  beffjre  the  kindled  sheets  were  wafted  about 
in  the  air,  and  tlu'  crowd  cauirht  at  them  wth  ca^ri-mess.'  Nor 
could  we  rest  until  we  h;id  hunted  up  a  eojjy,  whili-  not  a  few 
m:ina^e<l  likewis»'  to  procure  the  forbidden  pleasure.  Nay, 
if  it  had  In-en  done  to  give  the  author  publicity,  he  could  not 
himself  have  made  a  more  effectual  jirovision. 

Hut  there  were  also  more  peaceable  inducements  which 
took  me  about  in  every  i>art  of  the  city.  My  fatlu  r  had 
early  accustomed  me  to  manaj;e  for  him  his  little  affairs  of 
business.  He  chiir^xi  me  particubirly  to  stir  up  the  lalKiurers 
whom  he  set  to  work,  as  they  commonly  kept  him  waiting 
longer  than  was  proper ;  becaa^e  he  wished  ever}  thing 
done  accuratelv.  and  w:us  used  in  the  end  to  lower  the  price 
for  a  promj)t  jxiyment.  In  this  way,  I  gained  access  to  all 
the  wi)rkshoi>s :  and  a.s  it  was  natural  to  me  to  enter  into  the 
condition  o(  otliers,  to  feel  ever}-  species  of  human  existmce, 
and  sympatlii/x^  in  it  with  plea.sure,  the.so  comnii-'^sions  were 
to  me  the  occasion  of  nuuiy  most  delightful   hours,  and  I 
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learned  to  know  eveiy  one's  method  of  proceeding,  and  what 
joy  and  sorrow,  what  advanta<i;cs  and  hardships,  were  incident 
to  the  indispensable  conditions  of  this  or  that  mode  of  life. 
I  was  thus  brouiijht  nearer  to  that  active  class  which  connects 
the  lower  and  upper  classes.  For,  if  on  the  one  side  stand 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  simple  and  rude  products,  and 
on  the  other  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  somethinjj;  that  has 
been  already  worked  iip  ;  the  manufactm-er,  with  his  skill 
and  hand,  is  the  mediator  through  whom  the  other  two  receive 
something  from  each  other ;  each  is  enabled  to  gratify  his 
wishes  in  his  OA\ni  way.  The  household  economy  of  many 
crafts,  which  took  its  form  and  colour  from  the  occupation, 
was  likewise  an  object  of  my  quiet  attention ;  and  thus  was 
developed  and  strengthened  in  me  the  feeling  of  the  equality, 
if  not  of  all  men,  yet  of  all  human  conditions, — the  mere  fact 
of  existence  seeming  to  me  the  main  point,  and  all  the  rest 
indifferent  and  accidental. 

As  my  father  did  not  readily  allow  himself  an  expense  which 
would  be  at  once  consumed  in  a  momentaiy  enjoyment — as  I  can 
scarcely  call  to  mind  that  we  ever  took  a  walk  together,  and 
spent  anything  in  a  place  of  amusement, — he  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  niggardly  in  procuring  such  things  as  had  a 
good  external  appearance  in  addition  to  inward  value.  No 
one  could  desire  peace  more  than  he,  although  he  had  not  felt 
the  smallest  inconvenience  during  the  last  days  of  the  war. 
With  this  feeling,  he  had  promised  my  mother  a  gold  snuff- 
box, set  with  diamonds,  which  she  was  to  receive  as  soon  as 
peace  should  be  publicly  declared.  In  the  expectation  of  the 
hapj)y  e^•cnt,  they  had  laboured  now  for  some  years  on  this 
present.  The  box,  which  was  tolerably  large,  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  Ilanau,  for  my  father  was  on  good  tenns  with 
the  gold- workers  there,  as  Avell  as  Avith  the  heads  of  the  silk 
establishments.  Many  designs  were  made  for  it ;  the  cover 
was  adorned  by  a  basket  of  flowers,  over  which  hovered  a 
dove  with  the  olive-branch.  A  vacant  space  was  left  for  the 
jewels,  which  were  to  be  set  partly  in  the  dove  and  partly  on 
the  spot  where  the  box  is  usually  opened.  The  jeweller  to 
whom  the  execution  and  the  requisite  stones  were  entrusted 
was  named  Lautensak,  and  was  a  brisk,  skilful  man,  who 
like  many  artists,  seldom  did  wliat  was  necessary;  but  usually 
works  of  caprice,  wliich  gave  him  pleasure.     The  jewels  were 
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very  soon  set,  in  the  shnpc  in  which  tht-y  wtri'  to  l)i-  put 
Ujion  thr  Ixix,  on  souu-  black  wax,  and  looked  very  well  ;  i)ut 
tlicy  would  not  come  oti'  to  he  transferred  to  the  }^old.  In 
tlic  outlet,  my  father  let  the  matter  rest ;  but  as  the  hojKJ 
of  jK'acc  iK'camc  livelier,  and  finally  when  the  stipulations-^ 
particularly  the  elevation  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  to  the 
Uonuin  throne — seemed  more  precisely  known,  he  j^rew  mere 
and  more  im|)atient,  and  I  had  to  ^o  sevenil  times  a  week, 
nay,  at  List,  almost  daily,  to  visit  the  tardy  lutist.  IJy  means 
of  my  unremittinl  tea7.in<;  and  exhortation,  the  work  M-ent  on, 
tljou^h  hlowly  enouj;h  ;  lor  its  it  was  of  that  kind  which  can 
1k'  taken  in  hand  or  hiid  aside  at  will,  there  wa«  always 
something  by  which  it  was  thrust  out  of  the  way,  and  j)ut 
a«ide. 

'ITie  chief  cause  of  this  conduct,  however,  was  a  task  which 
the  artist  had  undertakc-n  on  his  own  account.  Kvervbody 
knew  that  the  Emperor  Knmeis  cherished  a  strong;  likin;^  for 
jewels,  and  especially  for  coloured  stones.  Lautt  n.sik  had  ex- 
pended a  considi-nible  sum,  and  as  it  aftirwards  turned  out 
hirmr  than  his  means,  on  such  j;ems,  out  of  which  he  had 
bcf^ni  to  shajK"  a  nosejray,  in  which  every  stone  was  to  be 
tastefully  disposed,  accordinjj  to  its  shape  and  colour,  and  the 
whole  f<<rm  a  work  of  art  worthy  to  stjuid  in  the  treasure- 
vaults  of  an  enqxror.  lie  liad,  in  his  desultory  way,  lalK)ured 
for  many  years  ujMJn  it,  and  now  hastened — because  afl^-r  tie 
hoped-for  jH-ace  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  corona- 
tion of  his  .son,  wa.s  expected  in  l-'rankfort — to  complete  it 
and  finally  to  ])ut  it  toj;ether.  My  desire  to  beccjme  ac- 
quainted with  such  thin<;s  he  iLsed  verj-  dexterously  in  order 
to  distnict  me  a.s  a  bcarir  of  threats,  and  to  lead  me  away 
from  my  intention.  He  strove  to  impart  a  knowledpt,'  of 
these  stones  to  me,  and  m;ule  me  attentive  to  their  pro- 
perties and  value,  so  that  in  the  end  I  knew  his  whole 
bouquet  by  heart,  and  quite  a-s  well  as  he  could  have  demon- 
strated its  virtues  to  a  customer.  It  is  even  now  before  me, 
and  I  have  since  .seen  more  costly,  but  not  more  f^ceful 
sjjccimens  of  show  and  maf^iificence  in  this  sort.  He  j)o»- 
sesscd,  moreover,  a  pretty  collection  of  enf;ravin};s,  and  otlier 
works  of  art,  with  which  he  liked  to  amuse  liimself ;  and 
I  pjussed  many  hours  with  him,  not  without  j)roiit.  Einally, 
>vhca  the  Cougiess  of  Hubertsburg  was  finally  fixed,  he  did 
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for  my  sake  more  than  was  due ;  and  tlic  dove  and  flowers 
actually  reached  my  mother"  s  hands  on  the  festival  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace. 

I  then  received  also  many  similar  commissions  to  urge  on 
painters  with  respect  to  pictures  which  had  been  ordered. 
My  father  had  confirmed  himself  in  the  notion — and  few  men 
■were  free  from  it — that  a  pictm-e  painted  on  wood  was  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  one  that  was  merely  put  on  canvas.  It  was 
therefore  his  gi-eat  care  to  possess  good  oak  boards,  of  every 
shape,  because  he  well  knew  that  just  on  this  important  point 
the  more  careless  artists  trusted  to  the  joiners.  The  oldest  planks 
were  hunted  up,  the  joiners  were  obliged  to  go  acciu'ately  to 
work  with  gl^dng,  painting,  and  arranging,  and  they  were 
then  kept  for  years  in  an  upper  room,  where  they  could  bo 
sufficiently  dried.  A  precious  board  of  this  kind  was  intrusted 
to  the  painter  Junker,  who  was  to  represent  on  it  an  orna- 
mental flower-pot,  with  the  most  important  flowers  drawn 
after  natiu-e  in  his  artistic  and  elegant  manner.  It  was  just 
about  the  spring-time,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  take  him  several 
times  a  week  the  most  beaiitifid  flowers  that  fell  in  my  way, 
which  he  immediately  put  in,  and  by  degrees  composed  the 
whole  oiit  of  these  elements  with  the  utmost  care  and  fidelity'. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  caught  a  mouse,  which  I  took  to  him, 
and  which  he  desu-ed  to  copy  as  a  very  pretty  animal ;  nay, 
really  represented  it,  as  accurately  as  possible,  gnawing  an  ear 
of  corn  at  the  foot  of  the  flower-pot.  Many  such  inofien- 
sive  natural  objects,  such  as  butterflies  and  chafers,  were 
brought  in  and  represented,  so  that  finally,  as  far  as  imitation 
and  execution  were  concerned,  a  highly  valuable  picture  was 
put  together. 

Hence  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  the  good  man 
formally  declared  one  day,  when  the  work  was  just  about  to 
be  delivered,  that  the  picture  no  longer  pleased  him, — since, 
while  it  had  turned  out  quite  well  in  its  details,  it  was  not 
well  composed  as  a  whole,  because  it  had  been  produced  in 
this  gradual  manner ;  and  he  had  peri)etrated  a  blunder  in 
the  outset,  in  not  at  least  devising  a  general  plan  for  light  and 
shade,  as  well  as  for  colour,  according  to  which  the  single 
flowers  miglit  have  been  arranged.  He  examined  with  me 
the  minutest  parts  of  the  jiicture,  which  had  arisen  before  my 
eyes  during  a  half  year,  and  had  in  many  respects  pleased  me, 
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and  manapod  to  con%-incr  mo  pt'rfoctly,  much  to  my  rcj^ot. 
Even  the  copv  of  tJic  mousi*  ho  ro'^inlod  as  a  mistako ;  for 
maiiv  ptTsoni*.  he  saiil,  have  a  sort  of  horror  of  such  animals, 
aiul  thov  hliould  not  bo  introducod  whero  the  objoct  is  to 
excite  pleasure.  As  it  commonly  happens  \sri\h  those  who 
are  cured  of  a  prcjtidieo.  and  iniapno  themselves  much  more 
kuow-inp  than  thev  were  before,  I  now  had  a  real  contempt 
for  tliis  work  of  art.  and  afjrtH-d  perfectly  with  the  artist  when 
he  cauMHl  to  bo  prepared  another  tablet  of  the  same  size,  on 
which,  according  to  his  taste,  he  paintt  d  a  l)etter  formed  vessel 
and  a  more  artistieally  arnmire<l  nosejjay,  and  also  managed 
to  select  and  di.stribute  tlie  little  livini;  aceessorios  in  an  orna- 
mental and  iii^recablo  way.  This  tablet  also  he  painte<l  with 
the  f»reatest  care,  thoujrh  alto«jtnher  after  the  former  copied 
erne,  or  fix>m  memon.-.  whieh.  throuijh  a  very  lon«^  and  a.sHi- 
duous  pnjctieo.  came  to  his  aid.  Both  jijiintin^  wore  now 
ready,  and  we  were  thoroughly  delij^hted  with  the  la.st,  which 
was  certainly  the  more  artistic  and  strikinj;  of  the  two.  My 
father  was  surprised  with  two  pictures  instead  of  one,  and  to 
him  the  choiee  was  left.  He  approved  of  our  opinion,  and  of 
the  reasons  for  it.  and  especially  of  our  pood-will  and  aetivity; 
but,  after  considering  Vxjth  pictures  some  days,  decidwl  in 
favour  of  the  first,  without  sayinp  much  about  the  motives  of 
his  choice.  The  artist,  in  an  ill-humour,  took  bjick  his  second 
well-meant  picture,  and  could  not  refrain  from  the  remark  that 
tlie  .rood  oaken  tablet  on  which  the  first  was  ])ainted  had  ccr- 
tainlv  its  etfect  on  my  father's  decision. 

Now  I  am  aipiin  sp-akinp  of  paintinjr.  I  am  remlTidcd  of  a 
large  establishment,  where  I  pa.s«ed  much  time,  because  both 
it  and  its  managirs  espi-eiaHy  attracted  me.  It  was  the  great 
oil-cloth  factorv-  whieh  the  painter  NornvAnri,  had  erected; 
an  export  artist,  but  one  who  by  his  mode  of  thought  inclined 
more  to  manufacture  than  to  art.  In  a  verv-  large  space  of 
courts  and  gardens,  all  sorts  of  oil-cloths  were  made,  from  the 
coarsest  that  are  spread  with  a  tnjwcl,  and  used  for  baggago- 
w;igons  and  simihir  purposes,  and  the  cai-pets  impressed  with 
fitrures,  to  the  tiner  and  the  finest,  on  which  sometimes 
Chinese  and  grotesque,  sometimes  natural  flowirs,  sotnctime* 
fiLTiires,  sometimes  landseaiK'S  were  represented  by  the  p«'neus 
of  accomplished  workmen.  ITiis  multiplicity,  to  whicli  there 
"Was  no  end,  amused  me  vastly.     'ITic  occupation  of  bo  many 
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men,  from  the  commonest  laliom-  to  that  in  which  a  certain 
artistic  wortli  could  not  be  denied,  was  to  mc  extremely  attrac- 
tive. I  made  the  acciuaiutance  of  this  multitude  of  younger 
and  older  men,  working  in  several  rooms  one  behind  the  other, 
and  occasionally  lent  a  hand  myself.  The  sale  of  these  com- 
modities was  extraordhiarily  brisk.  Whoever  at  that  time 
was  building  or  furnishing  a  house,  wished  to  provide  for 
his  lifetime,  and  this  oil-cloth  carpeting  was  certainly  quite 
indestructible.  Nothnagel  had  enough  to  do  in  managing 
the  whole,  and  sat  in  his  office  sm-rounded  by  factors  and 
clerks.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  employed  in  his  collection 
of  works  of  art,  consisting  chiefly  of  engravings,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  pictures  he  possessed,  he  traded  occasionally. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  etching ;  he 
etched  a  variety  of  plates,  and  prosecuted  this  branch  of  art 
even  into  his  latest  years. 

As  his  dwelling  lay  near  the  Eschenlieim  gate,  my  way 
when  I  had  visited  him  led  me  out  of  the  city  to  some  pieces 
f)f  ground  which  my  father  o^^aicd  beyond  the  gates.  One  was 
a  large  orchard,  the  soil  of  wliich  was  used  as  a  meadow,  and 
in  wliich  my  father  carefully  attended  the  transplanting  oi 
trees,  and  whatever  else  pertained  to  their  preservation,  though 
the  gi'oucd  itself  was  leased.  Still  more  occupation  was  fm*- 
nished  by  a  very  well-preser\-ed  vineyard  beyond  the  Fried- 
berg  gate,  where  between  the  rows  of  vines,  roAVS  of  asparagus 
were  planted  and  tended  with  great  care.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  the  fine  season  in  which  my  father  did  not  go  there, 
and  as  on  these  occasions  we  might  generally  accompany  him, 
wc  were  provided  Avith  joy  and  delight  from  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  spring  to  the  last  of  autumn.  We  also  learned 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  gardening  matters,  which,  as  they 
Avere  repeated  CA'ery  year,  became  in  the  end  perfectly  knoAvn 
and  famihar  to  us.  But  after  the  manifold  fruits  of  summer 
and  autumn,  the  vintage  at  last  Avas  the  most  lively  and  the 
most  desirable  :  nay,  there  is  no  (question  that  as  Avine  gives 
a  freer  character  to  the  A'ery  places  and  districts  Avhere  it  is 
groAvn  and  drunk,  so  also  do  these  vintage-days,  Avhile  they 
close  summer  and  at  the  same  time  open  the  Avinter,  diffuse 
an  incredible  cheerfulness.  Joy  and  jubilation  perA'ade  a 
Avhole  district.  In  the  daytime,  huzzas  and  shoutings  are 
heard  fi'om  every  end  and  corner,  and  at  night  rockets  and 
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fire-balls,  now  here,  now  tlicre,  announce  that  the  people, 
evonwhcre  awake  and  lively,  wouUl  wilUu'^ly  uuiki-  this  fisti- 
\al  last  as  lonj;  as  possible.  The  subst'tjucnt  labour  at  the 
wine-press,  and  durinj;  the  fermentation  in  tlie  cellar,  Rave  us 
also  a  cheerful  employment  at  home,  and  thus  we  ordinarily 
reaehi-d  winter  without  bein<;  projx'rly  aware  of  it 

These  rural  pwiscssions  deli^htetl  us  so  much  the  more  in 
the  sprinj;  of  1703.  as  the  loth  of  February  in  that  year  was 
celebrated  ;us  a  fe>tival  tlay,  on  account  of  the  e<niclusion  of 
the  llulK-rt-sben;  i)eace,  under  the  happy  results  of  which  tlic 
peater  jKirt  of  my  life  ^%•as  to  tlow  a^^ay.  Hut  iH'fore  I  go 
further,  I  think  I  imi  Ixjmid  to  mention  some  men  who  exerted 
an  importjuit  iniluenci'  on  my  youth. 

Vox  Oi.ENscici.ACitu,  a  member  of  tlie  Fraucn.stein  family, 
a  Schoft",  and  son-in-law  of  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Ortli,  a 
handsome,  comfortable,  san«;uine  man.  In  his  official  hcdiday 
costume  he  could  well  have  jK-rsoiiated  the  most  im]K)rtant 
French  prelate.  After  his  academical  course,  he  had  em- 
ployed himself  in  political  and  state  afliiirs,  and  directed  even 
his  travels  to  that  end.  He  preatly  esteemi'd  me,  and  often 
conversed  with  me  on  nuitters  which  chietiy  interested  him. 
I  was  with  him  when  he  wrote  his  lUustratiun  of  the  (tohleti 
Bull;  when  he  manai^ed  to  explain  to  me  very  clearly  the 
worth  and  dij^uity  of  th:it  document.  My  ima<;inati(in  was 
led  back  by  it  to  those  wild  and  unquiet  times,  so  that  I  cmxld 
not  forbear  representing  what  he  related  hi.st«)rically,  as  if  it 
were  jjresent,  by  pictures  of  clianicters  and  circumstances, 
and  often  by  miiiiier)-.  In  tliis  he  took  great  delight,  and  by 
his  applause  excited  me  to  reiK-tition. 

I  had  from  childliood  tlie  singular  habit  of  always  learning 
by  heart  the  beginnings  of  books,  and  the  di^^sions  of  a  work, 
first  df  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  then  of  the  ^Unrid  and 
0\-id'8  Metamorphoses.  I  now  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
Golden  Bull,  and  often  provoke<l  my  patron  to  a  smile,  when 
I  quite  seriously  and  unexpectedly  exclaimed,  "  Omne  rcynum 
in  se  divisum  dcsolabitur ;  nam  priucipes  rjiis  facti  sunt  socti 
furtim."*  Tlie  knowing  man  shook  his  head,  smiling,  and 
said  doubtinglv,  **  What  times  those  must  have  been,  when 

*  Every  kinplom  dirided  against  itself  shall  be  brought  to  desola- 
tion ;  for  the  princes  thereof  haye  become  the  asaociatea  of  robber*. — 
Train. 
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at  a  f^raud  Diet,  tlic  Emperor  had  such  words  published  in 
the  face  of  his  princes  ! " 

There  Avas  a  great  charm  in  Yon  Olcnsclilager's  society.  He 
received  little  company,  but  was  strongly  inclined  to  intel- 
lectual amusement,  and  induced  us  young  people  from  time 
to  time  to  ])erform  a  play;  for  such  exercises  were  deemed 
particularly  useful  to  tlie  young.  We  gave  the  Canute  of 
Schloijel,  in  which  the  part  of  the  king  Avas  assigned  to  me, 
Elfrida  to  my  sister,  and  Ulfo  to  the  yoimger  son  of  the  family. 
We  then  ventui'cd  on  the  Britannicus,*-'  for,  besides  oui-  di-a- 
niatic  talents,  we  were  to  bring  the  language  into  practice.  I 
took  Nero,  my  sister,  Agrippina,  and  the  yoimger  son.  Britan- 
nicus.  We  Avere  more  praised  than  we  deserved,  and  fancied 
that  Ave  had  done  it  CA-en  beyond  the  amount  of  praise.  Thus 
I  stood  on  the  best  terms  Avith  this  family,  and  have  been 
indebted  to  them  for  many  pleasures  and  a  speedier  dcA'elop- 
ment. 

VoN  Reineck,  of  an  old  patrician  family,  able,  honest,  but 
stubborn,  a  meagre,  SAvarthy  man,  Avhom  I  never  saAv  smile. 
The  misfortune  befell  him  that  his  only  daughter  was  carried 
off  by  a  fi-iend  of  the  family.  He  pursued  his  son-in-laAv  AA-ith 
the  most  A'ehement  prosecution ;  and  because  the  tribunals, 
with  their  formality,  were  neither  speedy  nor  sharp  enough  to 
gratify  his  desire  of  A'engeance,  he  fell  out  Avith  them  ;  and 
there  arose  quarrel  on  quarrel,  suit  on  suit.  He  retired  com- 
pletely into  his  oaa'u  house  and  its  adjacent  garden,  lived  in  a 
spacious  but  melancholy  lower-room,  into  Avhich  for  many 
years  no  brush  of  aAA'liiteAvasher,  and  perhaps  scarcely  the  broom 
of  a  maid-servant,  had  found  its  Avay.  Me  he  could  readily 
endure,  and  he  had  especially  commended  to  me  his  younger 
son.  He  many  times  asked  liis  oldest  friends,  who  kncAV  how 
to  humour  him,  his  men  of  business  and  agents,  to  dine  Avith 
him,  and  on  these  occasions  ncATr  omitted  iuA  iting  me.  There 
was  good  eating  and  better  drinking  at  his  house.  But  a  large 
stove,  that  let  out  the  smoke  from  many  cracks,  caused  the 
greatest  pain  to  his  guests.  One  of  the  most  intimate  of  these 
once  A-entured  to  remark  upon  this,  bA'  asking  the  host  Avhether 
he  could  put  iq)  Avith  such  an  inconvenience  aU  the  Avinter.  He 
ansAvei'ed,  like  a  second  Timbn  or  Heautoutimoroumenos : 
"Would  to  God  tliisA\as  the  gi-eatest  cA-il  of  those  Avhich  torment 
*  Racine's  tragedy. — Trans. 
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me!"  It  was  lontj;  before  he  allowc<l  himself  to  l)e  persuade d 
to  set"  his  tlau^htir  and  jn^>'»l'*t>n.  The  son-in-law  never  a^uin 
dared  to  eonie  into  his  presenec. 

On  this  exeellent  but  unfortunate  man  my  visits  had  a  very 
favourable  etfect ;  for  while  he  liked  to  converse  with  me.  and 
ivirticularlv  instructwl  me  on  world  and  stiitc  affairs,  he  seemed 
to  feel  lumM-lf  relieved  and  chei-ri'd.  The  few  old  friends  who 
still  gathered  round  him,  often,  therefore,  made  use  of  me 
when  thev  wishi-<l  to  stiften  his  p«X'vish  humour,  and  {XTsuade 
him  to  any  diversion.  He  now  really  rode  out  with  us  many 
times,  luid  agiiin  eonteinplated  the  countrk",  on  which  hi-  had 
not  cast  an  eve  for  so  numy  years.  He  ealled  to  mind  the  old 
landowners, and  told  storiis  of  their  ehararters  :u»d  actions,  in 
w  hieh  he  showeil  himself  always  severe,  but  ofleu  cheerful  and 
wittv.  We  now  tried  also  to  bring  him  again  among  other 
men,  which,  however,  nearly  tumetl  out  badly. 

About  llie  same  age,  if  indeed  not  older,  wa.s  one  Hkur 
Von  Mal.vpkut,  a  rich  man,  who  jjossesscd  a  ver)'  hancLscmie 
liouse  by  tlic  Horse-market,  and  derived  a  gixxl  income  from 
.salt-pits.  He  jd>o  lived  quite  secluded:  but  in  summer  ho 
was  a  great  deal  in  hLs  gunlen.  near  the  Hoekenheim  gate, 
w  here  he  watched  and  tended  a  very  Hne  plot  of  pinks. 

Von  lU'ineck  was  Ukewi.se  an  amateur  of  pinks  ;  the  season 
of  flowering  had  come,  and  suggestions  were  made  as  to 
whether  these  two  could  not  vnsit  each  other.  We  introdnce<l 
the  matter,  and  jK-rsisted  in  it,  till  at  last  ^'on  Keineck  resolved 
to  go  out  with  us  one  Sunday  aftenuxjn.  Hie  greeting  of  the 
two  old  gentlemen  was  verv  laconic,  indeed,  almost  ])anto- 
uimic,  and  they  walkid  up  and  down  by  the  long  pink  frames 
with  true  diplomatic  strides.  The  disj)lay  was  really  extraor- 
dinarilv  beautiful,  and  the  particular  forms  and  colours  of  the 
diti'erent  flowers,  the  advantages  of  one  over  the  other,  and 
their  rarity,  gave  at  last  occasion  to  a  sort  of  convensjition 
which  ap|x-iired  to  get  quite  friendly  ;  at  which  we  others 
n-joicetl  the  more  becaiLse  we  saw  the  most  precious  (1<\ 
llhine  wine  in  cut  decanters,  fine  fruits,  and  other  gootl  things 
spread  ujHjn  a  table  in  a  neighl)ouring  l)<)wer.  But  these,  alius . 
we  were  not  to  enjoy.  For  Von  lUincck  unfortunately  siw  a 
very  fine  })ink  with  its  head  somewhat  hanging  do\\ni ;  ho 
therefore  Umk  tne  stalk  near  tlu>  calyx  ven.-  cautiously  between 
his  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  lilUd  the  flower  so  that  ho 

k2 
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could  well  inspect  it.  But  even  this  gentle  handling  vexed 
the  owner.  Von  Malapert  courteously,  indeed,  but  stiffly- 
enough,  and  somewhat  self-complacently,  reminded  him  of 
the  Ocidis,  non  nianibus.-''  Von  Reineck  had  already  let  go  the 
flower,  but  at  once  took  fire  at  the  words,  and  said  in  his 
usual  dry,  earnest  manner,  that  it  was  quite  consistent  Avith 
an  amateui'  to  touch  and  examine  them  in  such  a  manner. 
"VNTiereupon  he  repeated  the  act,  and  took  the  flower  again 
between  liis  fingers.  The  friends  of  both  parties — for  Von 
Malapert  also  had  one  present — ^were  now  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. They  set  one  hare  to  catch  another  (that  was  our 
proverbial  expression,  when  a  conversation  was  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  turned  to  another  subject),  but  it  would  not  do ; 
the  old  gentleman  had  become  qmte  silent,  and  we  feared  eveiy 
moment  that  Von  Reineck  Avould  repeat  the  act,  when  it  would 
be  aU  over  with  us.  The  two  friends  kept  their  principals 
apart  by  occupying  them,  now  here,  now  there,  and  at  last  we 
found  it  most  expedient  to  make  preparation  for  departure. 
Thus,  alas !  we  were  forced  to  tui'n  our  backs  on  the  inviting* 
side-board,  yet  unenjoyed. 

HoFRATH  HuiSGEN,  not  bom  in  Frankfort,  of  the  reformedf 
religion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  pubHc  ofiice,  including  the 
profession  of  advocate,  which,  however,  because  much  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  him  as  an  excellent  jurist,  he  managed 
to  exercise  quietly,  both  in  the  Frankfort  and  the  imperial 
courts,  under  assumed  signatures,  was  already  sixty  years 
old  w'hen  I  took  -wi-iting  lessons  with  his  son,  and  so  came 
into  his  house.  His  figm*e  was  tall  without  being  thin,  and 
broad  without  corpulency.  You  could  not  look,  for  the 
first  time,  on  his  face,  which  was  not  only  disfigiu-ed  by  small- 
pox, but  deprived  of  an  eye,  without  apprehension.  He  always 
wore  on  his  bald  head  a  perfectly  white  beU-shaped  cap,  tied 
at  the  top  with  a  ribbon.  His  morning-go\vns,  of  calamanco  or 
damask,  were  always  very  clean.  He  dwelt  in  a  veiy  cheer- 
ful suite  of  rooms  on  the  gromid-floor  by  the  Allee,  and  the 
neatness  of  ever}i;hing  about  him  coiTCsponded  with  this  cheer- 
fulness. The  perfect  aiTangement  of  his  papers,  books,  and 
maps,  produced  a  favourable  impression.     His  son  Heinrich 

*  Eyes,  not  hands. —  Trans. 

t  That  is  to  say,  he  was  a  Calvinist,  as  distinguished  from  a  Lutheran, 
-—Trans. 
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Sebastian,  aftonmrdfl  known  by  various  writinp?  on  Art.  pave 
littlo  pnimist>  in  his  youth,  (iixxl-natured  but  dull,  not  rude 
but  blunt,  and  without  any  special  likiii*;  for  in.struction.  ho 
rather  s<iutjht  to  avoid  the  pnsencc  of  hi.s  father,  as  he  eouhl 
pet  all  hv  Munted  from  his  mother.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  prew 
more  and  more  intimate  with  the  old  man,  the  more  I  knew 
of  him.  As  he  attended  only  to  importiint  cases,  he  liiid  time 
cnouph  to  occupy  and  amu-*e  himself  in  another  manner.  I 
had  not  lonp  frequented  his  house,  and  heard  his  doctrines, 
tlttin  I  could  well  perceive  that  he  stood  in  oppasition  to  God 
and  the  world.  One  of  his  favourite  hooks  wa-s  Aijrippa  dc 
Vanilale  Scioitiaruni,  which  he  especially  commended  to  mc, 
and  so  set  my  younp  brains  in  a  considerable  whirl  for  a  lonp^ 
time.  In  the  happine>s  of  youth  I  was  inclined  to  a  sort  of 
optimism,  and  had  apain  })ritty  well  reconciled  mys(>lf  witli 
God  or  the  Gotls  ;  for  the  experience  of  a  series  of  years  had 
taught  me  that  there  wa.s  much  to  counterl)Jil:incc  evil,  that 
one  can  well  recover  from  misfortune,  and  may  be  Rave<l  from 
dangers  withoiit  always  going  ab<mt  breaking  one's  neck.  I 
looked  with  tolenmce.  too,  on  what  men  did  and  pursued,  and 
foimd  many  things  worthy  of  praise  which  my  old  gentleman 
could  not  by  any  means  abide.  Indeed,  once  when  he  had 
sketched  the  world  to  mc,  rather  from  the  distorted  side,  I 
obeened  from  his  appcanincc  tluit  he  meant  to  close  tlie  game 
with  an  important  tnmi|)-canl.  He  shut  tight  his  blind  left 
eye,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  such  cases,  looked  sharj)  out  of 
the  other,  and  said  in  a  na.sal  voice,  **  Even  in  God  I  discover 
defects." 

My  Timonic  mentor  was  also  a  mathematician,  but  his  prac- 
tical turn  drove  him  to  mechanics,  though  he  did  not  work 
himself.  A  clock,  wonderfid  indeed  in  those  days,  which  indi- 
cated not  only  the  days  and  hours,  but  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  he  caused  to  l)e  made  according  to  his  own  plan. 
On  Sunday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  always  woimd 
it  up  himself,  which  he  could  do  the  more  regularly,  as  he  never 
went  to  church.  I  never  .saw  company  nor  guests  at  his  house ; 
and  only  twice  in  ten  years  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  him 
dresse<l  and  out  of  doors. 

My  various  conversations  with  these  men  were  not  insignifi- 
cant, and  each  of  thrm  influenced  me  in  his  own  way.  Fnim 
ever)-  one  I  Ixad  as  much  attention  aa  his  owu  children,  if  not 
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more,  and  each  strove  to  increase  liis  delight  in  me  as  in  a  be- 
loved son,  Avliile  he  aspired  to  moidd  me  into  his  moral  counter- 
part. Olenschlager  would  have  made  me  a  corn-tier,  Von  Rei- 
jjcck  a  diplomatic  man  of  business ;  both,  the  Latter  particulaidy, 
5;ou'j;ht  to  disg\ist  me  with  poetry  and  authorship.  Huisgen 
wished  me  to  be  a  Timon  after  his  fasliion,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  an  able  jm-is-consult ;  a  necessary  profession,  as  he 
thought,  with  Avhich  one  could  in  a  regular  manner  defend 
oneself  and  friends  against  the  rabble  of  mankind,  succour-  the 
oppressed,  and  above  all,  pay  off  a  rogue  ;  though  the  last  is 
neither  especially  practicable  nor  advisable. 

But  if  I  liked  to  be  at  the  side  of  these  men  to  profit  by  their 
counsels  and  directions,  yomiger  persons,  only  a  little  older 
than  myself,  roused  me  to  immediate  emulation.  I  name  here 
before  all  others,  the  brothers  Schlosser  and  Griesbach. 
But,  as  I  came  subsequently  into  a  more  intimate  connexion 
witli  these,  which  lasted  for  many  years  uninterruptedly,  I  will 
only  say  for  the  present,  that  they  were  then  praised  as  being 
distinguished  in  languages  and  other  studies  which  opened  the- 
academical  com-se,  and  held  \xp  as  models,  and  that  everybody 
cherished  the  certain  expectation  that  they  would  once  do 
something  uncommon  in  church  and  state. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  also  had  it  in  my  mind  to  produce 
something  exti-aordinarj^  but  in  what  it  was  to  consist  was  not 
clear.  But  as  we  are  apt  to  think  rather  upon  the  reward 
wliich  may  be  received  than  upon  the  merit  which  is  to  be 
acquired,  so,  I  do  not  deny,  that  if  I  thought  of  a  desirable 
piece  of  good  fortune,  it  appeared  to  me  most  fascinating  in 
the  shape  of  that  lam-el  garland  which  is  woven  to  adorn  the 
poet. 


FIFTir   BOOK. 


Evert  bird  has  its  decoy,  and  ever)*  man  is  lod  and  misled  in 
a  way  ]H'culi;ir  to  himself.  Nature,  education.  eirc\unst;inces, 
and  habit  kept  ine  apart  from  all  that  was  rude ;  and  thougli 
I  often  came  into  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  people,  par- 
ticuljirly  mechanics,  no  clost>  connexion  ;;rcw  out  of  it.  I  hatl 
indeed  lK)ldness  enoujj;h  to  undertake  somethini;  \uicommon 
and  jXThaps  dani;erous.  and  many  times  fell  disposed  to  do 
8o ;  but  I  was  without  the  handle  by  which  to  gra^p  and 
hold  it. 

Meanwhile  I  was  quite  unexpectedly  involved  in  an  affair 
which  brouj;ht  me  near  to  a  jjrcat  ha/ard.  and  at  least  for  a 
long  time  into  jx'rjjlexity  and  distress.  The  pood  terms  on 
•which  I  Ix'fore  st(XHl  with  the  boy  whom  I  have  idready  nimied 
Pylades  was  maint;uned  up  to  the  time  of  my  youth.  We 
indeed  saw  each  other  less  often.  b«-cause  our  parents  did  not 
stand  on  the  best  f(X)tin<;  witli  each  other;  but  when  we  did 
meet,  the  old  rapttires  rtf  friendship  broke  out  inunediately. 
Once  we  met  in  the  alleys  which  offer  a  vcr}'  af^recable'walk 
between  the  outer  and  inner  pate  of  Saint  Gallus.  \\'e  had 
scarcely  returned  j^eetinps.  than  he  said  to  me,  "  I  hold  to 
the  same  opinion  as  ever  about  your  verses.  Tliose  which 
you  recentlv  communicated  to  me,  I  read  aloud  to  some  plea' 
sant  comi)anions,  and  not  one  of  them  will  believe  that  you 
have  made  them."  "Let  it  pass."  I  an.swered;  "we  will 
make  thi-m  and  enjoy  thim,  and  the  others  may  think  and 
say  of  them  what  tliey  plea.sc." 

"lliere  comes  the  vmbelievcr  now,"  added  my  friend. 
"  We  will  not  speak  of  it,"  I  replied ;  "  what  is  the  use  of  it? 
one  cannot  convert  them."  "  Hy  no  means,"  said  my  friend ; 
"  I  cannot  let  the  afCiir  pass  off  in  this  way." 

.^\i\er  a  short  and  indifferent  conversation,  my  yoimp  com- 
rade, who  was  but  too  well  disposed  towards  me,  cx)uld  not 
suffer  the  matter  to  drop,  without  saying  to  the  other,  with 
some  resentment,  "  Here  is  my  friend  who  made  those  pretty 
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verses,  for  which  you  aa^II  not  give  him  credit ! "  "  He  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  ofFendctl  at  that,"  answered  the  other,  "  for  we  do 
him  an  honour  when  avc  suppose  that  more  learning  is  requu-ed 
to  make  such  verses  than  one  of  his  years  can  possess."  I  re- 
plied with  something  indifferent;  but  my  friend  continued, 
"  It  will  not  cost  much  labour  to  convince  you.  Give  him 
any  theme,  and  he  wiU  make  you  a  poem  on  the  spot." 
I  assented,  we  were  agi-eed,  and  the  other  asked  me  whether 
I  would  venture  to  compose  a  pretty  love-letter  in  rhyme, 
wliich  a  modest  young  woman  might  be  supposed  to  write  to 
a  young  man,  to  declare  her  inclination.  "  Nothing  is  easier 
than  that,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  only  had  ^vriting  materials." 
He  pulled  out  his  pocket  almanac,  in  which  there  were  a  great 
many  blank  leaves,  and  I  sat  doA^ii  vipon  a  bench  to  wTite. 
They  walked  about  in  the  meanwhile,  but  always  kept  me  in 
sight.  I  immediately  brought  the  requii'ed  situation  before 
my  mind,  and  thought  how  agreeable  it  must  be  if  some  pretty 
girl  were  really  attached  to  me,  and  would  reveal  her  senti- 
ments to  me,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  I  therefore  began  my 
declaration  with  delight,  and  in  a  little  while  executed  it  in  a 
flowing  measure,  between  doggerel  and  madi-igal,  with  the 
gi-eatest  possible  naivete,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  sceptic 
was  overcome  with  admii-ation,  and  my  friend  with  dehght. 
The  request  of  the  former  to  possess  the  poem  I  could  the  less 
refuse,  as  it  was  written  in  his  almanac  ;  and  I  -willingly  saw 
the  documentaiy  evidence  of  my  capabilities  in  his  hands. 
He  departed  with  many  assurances  of  admiration  and  respect, 
and  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  we  shoidd  often  meet; 
so  we  settled  soon  to  go  together  into  the  country. 

Our  party  actually  took  place,  and  was  joined  by  several 
more  young  people  of  the  same  rank.  They  were  men  of  the 
middle,  or,  if  you  please,  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  not 
wanting  in  brains,  and  who  moreover,  as  they  had  gone  through 
school,  were  possessed  of  various  knowledge  and  a  certain 
degree  of  culture.  In  a  large,  rich  city  there  are  many  modes 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  These  got  on  by  copying  for  the 
lawyers,  and  by  advancing  tlic  children  of  the  lower  order 
more  than  is  usual  in  common  schools.  With  groAAii-up 
chikb-en,  who  were  about  to  be  confirmed,  they  went  through 
the  religious  courses ;  then,  again,  they  assisted  factors  and 
merchants  in  some  M'ay,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  them- 
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bcIavs  fnifTilly  in  the  evenings,  and  particularly  on  Sundays 
and  festivals. 

On  the  way  there,  while  they  hijjhly  extolled  my  love- 
letter,  thev  eunfessi'd  to  me  tluit  they  had  made  a  verj'  merrj* 
use  of  it,  viz. — that  it  had  Ix-en  eojjied  in  a  feip^ied  hand, 
and,  with  u  few  pertinent  allu.sions,  had  been  sent  to  a  con- 
ceiteil  v<ninj;  man,  who  wa.s  now  firmly  persuaded  that  a  lady 
to  whom  he  had  paid  distant  eimrt  was  excessively  enamoured 
of  him,  and  souj^ht  an  opjKjrtunity  for  closer  acquaintance. 
They  at  the  8amc  time  told  me  in  eontidence,  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  now  than  to  W  able  to  answer  her  in  verse  ;  but 
that  neitlier  he  nor  they  were  skilful  i>nough,  so  that  they 
earnestly  solicited  me  to  compo.se  the  mueh-desired  reply. 

Mystifications  ;ire  and  will  continue  to  be  an  amiLsement 
for  idle  jK'ople,  whether  more  or  less  ingenious.  A  venial 
wicketlness,  a  self-complacent  malice,  is  an  enjoj-ment  for 
thoe»e  who  have  neither  resources  in  them-selves  nor  a  whole- 
some external  activity.  No  age  is  quite  exempt  from  such 
pruriences.  We  had  often  trieke<l  each  other  in  our  childish 
years;  manv  sports  turn  up )n  mystification  and  trick.  The 
present  jest  did  nt)t  seem  to  mc  to  go  further  ;  I  gJive  my  con- 
sent. ITiey  impartial  to  me  many  jwrticulars  which  the  letter 
ought  to  contain,  and  we  brought  it  home  already  finished. 

A  little  while  afterwards  I  was  urgently  invited,  thrpugh 
my  friend,  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  evening  feasts  of  that 
society,  llie  lover,  he  said,  was  willing  to  bear  the  ex])en.sc 
on  this  occasion,  and  desire<l  expressly  to  thank  the  friend 
who  had  shown  himself  s<i  excellent  a  poetical  secretarj'. 

We  came  together  late  cnoufjh.  tlie  meal  was  most  frugal,  the 
wine  drinkable  :  while  as  for  the  conversation,  it  turned  almost 
entirelv  on  jokes  upon  tlie  yoiing  man,  who  was  present,  and 
certainlv  not  ver\'  bright,  and  who.  after  repeated  readings  of 
the  letter,  almost  Ix-lieved  that  he  had  WTitten  it  himself. 

My  natural  go<xl-nature  would  not  allow  me  to  take  much 
pleasure  in  sueh  a  malicious  deception,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  same  sulyect  soon  disgusted  me.  I  should  certainly  have 
passed  a  tetlious  evening,  if  an  unexpected  apparition  had  not 
revived  me.  <  >n  our  arrival  the  table  liad  already  been  neatly 
and  orderly  covered,  and  sufficient  wine  had  l»een  put  on  ; 
we  sat  down  and  remained  alone,  without  requiring  further 
sen-ice.     As  there  was,  however,  a  want  of  wine  at  last,  one 
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of  them  called  for  the  maid;  but  mstead  of  the  maid  there 
came  in  a  girl  of  vmcommon,  and,  when  one  saw  her  with  all 
aromid  her,  of  incredible  beauty.     "  Wliat  do  you  desire  ? " 
she  asked,  after  having  cordially  wished  us  a  good  evening  ; 
"  the  maid  is  ill  in  bed.     Can  I  serve  you?"     "  The  wine  is 
out,"  said  one  ;  "  if  you  would  fetch  us  a  fcAv  bottles,  it  would 
be  very  kind."     "  Do  it,  Gretchen,"*  said  another,  "  it  is  but 
a  cat's  leap  from  here."     "Why  not?"  she  answered,  and 
taking  a  few  empty  bottles  from  the  table,  she  hastened  out. 
Her  form,  as  seen  from  behind,  was  almost  more  elegant. 
The  Uttle  cap  sat  so  neatly  upon  her  little  head,  which  a 
slender  throat  united  very  gracefully  to  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders.    Everytliiiig  about  her  seemed  choice,  and  one  could 
siu-vey  her  whole  form  the  more  at  ease,  as  one's  attention 
was  no  more  exclusively  attracted  and  fettered  by  the  quiet, 
honest  eyes  and  lovely  mouth.     I  reproved  my  comrades  for 
sending  the  girl  out  alone  at  night,  but  they  only  laughed  at 
me,  and  I  was  soon  consoled  by  her  retiu-n,  as  the  pubHcan 
lived  only  just  across  the  way.     "  Sit  down  with  us,  in  re- 
turn," said  one.     She  did  so;  but,  alas,  she  did  not  come 
near  me.      She  drank  a  glass  to  our  health,  and  speedily 
departed,  advising  us  not  to  stay  very  long  together,  and  not 
to  be  so  noisy,  as  her  mother  was  just  going  to  bed.     It 
was  not,  however,  her  own  mother,  but  the  mother  of  oxu* 
hosts. 

The  form  of  that  girl  followed  me  from  that  moment  on  every 
path  ;  it  was  the  first  durable  impression  wliich  a  female  being 
had  made  upon  me ;  and  as  I  could  find  no  pretext  to  see  her 
at  home,  and  would  not  seek  one,  I  went  to  chm-ch  for  love  of 
her,  and  had  soon  traced  out  where  she  sat.  Thus,  during 
the  long  Protestant  service,  I  gazed  my  fill  at  her.  When 
the  congregation  left  the  chm-ch  I  did  not  venture  to  accost 
her,  much  less  to  accompany  her,  and  was  perfectly  delighted 
if  she  seemed  to  have  remarked  me  and  to  have  r(>turned  my 
greeting  witli  a  nod.  Yet  I  was  not  long  denied  the  happiness 
of  approaching  her.  They  had  persuaded  the  lover,  whose 
poetical  secretary  I  had  been,  that  the  letter  vTitten  in  his 
name  liad  been  actually  despatched  to  the  lady,  and  had 
strained  to  the  utmost  his  expectations  that  an  answer  must 
soon  come.  This,  also,  I  was  to  write,  and  the  waggish  com- 
*  The  diminutive  of  Margaret. — Trans. 
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pany  cntrcntcd  mo  earnestly,  tliroii^h  Pyladcs,  to  exert  all  my 
■wit  and  employ  all  my  art,  in  order  that  this  piece  mi^ht  be 
quite  eUj^ant  and  jH-rfeet. 

In  the  liojje  of  apiin  seiinj;  my  fair  one,  I  went  immediately 
to  work,  ami  thought  of  even  thin^  that  would  be  in  the  hi^di- 
est  dep-ee  pli-a.sinjjj  if  (Jretehen  were  writin;^  it  to  me.  I 
imapntd  I  had  written  out  everjthin^  so  eomjiletely  from  her 
fonn,  her  nature,  her  manner,  and  her  mind,  that  1  could  not 
refrain  from  wishing;  that  it  were  so  in  reality,  and  lost  myself 
in  rapture  at  the  mere  thought  that  somcthinj^  similar  could 
he  sont  from  her  to  me.  Thus  I  mystifii'd  myself,  while  1 
intended  to  impo.>«e  upon  another  ;  and  much  joy  and  much 
trouble  was  yet  to  arisi-  out  of  the  atiiiir.  \N"hen  I  was  once 
more  summoned,  I  had  fini.shed,  ])romi.st'd  to  come,  atul  did 
not  fail  at  the  appointed  hour.  There  was  only  (me  ol  the 
younj;  j)eople  at  home  ;  (iretchen  .sat  at  the  window  si)innin<j  ; 
the  mother  was  fjoinj;  to  and  fro.  The  younj^  man  desired 
that  I  should  read  to  him  aloud ;  I  did  so,  and  read  not  with- 
out emotion,  as  I  frlanced  over  the  pap«r  at  the  beautiftd  prl; 
and  when  I  fancied  that  I  rimarked  a  certain  uneasiness  in 
her  deportment,  and  a  gentle  flush  on  her  cheeks,  I  uttered, 
better  and  willi  more  aninmtion  that  which  I  wished  to  hear 
from  herself.  The  cousin,  who  had  often  interrupted  me  with 
commendations,  at  last  entreated  me  to  make  Fome  am^end- 
mcnts.  These  affected  some  jiassa^es  which  indeetl  were 
rather  sxiited  to  the  condition  of  Ciretchen  than  to  that  of  the 
lady,  who  wa.s  of  a  j^ood  family,  wealthy,  and  known  and 
respected  in  the  city.  After  the  younj;  man  had  desifjnated 
tlie  desired  changes,  and  had  brought  me  an  inkstand,  but  had 
t;dien  leave  for  a  short  time  on  account  of  some  business, 
I  remained  sitting  on  the  bench  agjiinst  the  wall,  behind  the 
large  table,  and  essayed  the  alterations  that  were  to  be  made, 
on  the  large  slate,  which  almost  covered  the  whole  table, 
using  a  style  that  always  lay  in  the  window,  because  upon  this 
slate  reckonings  were  often  made,  and  various  memoranda 
noted  down,  and  those  coming  in  or  going  out  even  commu- 
nicated with  each  other. 

I  had  for  a  while  written  difTerent  things  and  rubbed  them 
out  agjiin,  when  I  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  It  will  not  do . 
"  So  much  the  Ix'tter,"  said  the  dear  girl,  in  a  grave  t<me  ; 
"  I  wished  that  it  might  not  do  !     You  should  not  meddle  iii 
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such  matters."  She  arose  from  the  distaff,  and  stepping 
towards  the  table,  gave  me  a  severe  Icctiu-e,  with,  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  and  kindliness.  "  The  thing  seems  an  innocent 
jest ;  it  is  a  jest,  but  it  is  not  innoeent.  I  have  already  lived 
to  sec  several  cases,  in  which  oiu"  yoimg  people,  for  the  sake 
of  such  mere  mischief,  have  brought  themselves  into  great 
difficulty."  "  But  Avhat  shall  I  do  ? "  I  asked ;  "  the  letter  is 
written,  and  they  rely  upon  me  to  alter  it."  "Trust  me," 
she  replied,  "  and  do  not  alter  it ;  nay,  take  it  back,  put  it  in 
yoTir  pocket,  go  away,  and  try  to  make  the  matter  straight 
tlirough  yom-  friend.  I  will  also  put  in  a  word  ;  for  look  j'ou, 
though  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  dependent  upon  these  relations, 
— ^T\'ho  indeed  do  nothing  bad,  though  they  often,  for  the  sake 
of  sport  or  profit,  undertake  a  good  deal  that  is  rash, — I  have 
resisted  them,  and  would  not  copy  the  first  letter,  as  they 
requested.  They  transcribed  it  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  if  it  is 
not  othei-wise,  so  may  they  also  do  with  this.  And  you,  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  rich,  independent,  why  will  you 
allow  yom-self  to  be  used  as  a  tool  in  a  business  which  can 
certainly  bring  no  good  to  you,  and  may  possibly  bring  much 
that  is  impleasant?"  I  was  glad  to  hear  her  spealdng  thus 
continuously,  for  generally  she  introduced  but  few  words  into 
conversation.  My  liking  for  her  grew  incredibly, — I  was  not 
master  of  myself, — and  replied,  "  I  am  not  so  independent  as 
you  suppose ;  and  of  what  use  is  wealth  to  me,  when  the 
most  precious  thing  I  can  desire  is  wanting?" 

She  had  drawn  my  sketch  of  the  poetic  epistle  towards  her, 
and  read  it  half  aloud  in  a  sweet  and  graceful  manner. 
"That  is  very  pretty,"  said  she,  stopping  at  a  sort  of  7iaive 
point ;  "  but  it  is  a  pitj-  that  it  is  not  destined  for  a  real  pui-- 
pose."  "That  were  indeed  very  desirable,"  I  cried,  "and, 
oh !  how  happy  must  he  be,  who  receives  from  a  girl  he  infi- 
nitely loves,  such  an  assurance  of  her  affection."  "  There  is 
much  required  for  that,"  she  answered;  "and  yet  many 
things  arc  possible."  "For  example,"  I  continued,  "if  any 
one  who  knew,  prized,  honoured,  and  adored  you,  laid  such  a 
paper  before  you,  what  would  you  do?"  I  pushed  the  paper 
nearer  to  her,  which  she  had  pre^-iously  pushed  back  to  me. 
She  smUcd,  reflected  for  a  moment,  took  the  pen,  and  sub- 
scribed her  name.  I  was  beside  myself  with  rapture,  sprang 
up,  and  would  have  cuibraced  her.     "  No  kissing ! "  said  she, 
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"that  is  so  rulpir ;  but  K-t  us  love  if  wo  can."  I  had  taken 
up  the  papiT,  ami  thrust  it  into  my  pocket.  '*  No  one  .shiill 
ever  pet  it,"  said  I;  "the  atfuir  is  closed.  You  have  saved 
me."  *' Now  complete  the  salvation,"  she  exclaimed,  "and 
hurrv'  otf,  Ix-forv  the  others  arrive,  and  you  fall  into  trouble 
and  eml);irras.sm«*nt."  I  could  not  tear  my.self  iiwav  from  her; 
l)ut  she  asked  me  in  so  kindly  a  manner,  while  she  took  my 
riijht  h;ind  in  bolli  of  hers,  and  lovingly  pressetl  it !  The 
tears  stocnl  in  my  eyes ;  I  thoujjht  hers  looked  moist.  I 
pn'ssetl  ray  face  u{M)U  her  hands  and  hastened  away.  Never 
in  my  life  had  I  found  myself  in  such  jK-rplexitv. 

'ITic  first  pmiK'nsities  to  love  in  an  micorruptcd  youth  take 
altiXjjetlier  a  spiritual  direction.     Nature  seems  to  desire  that 
one  sex  may  by  the  senses  jjcrccive  goodness  and  Ixauty  in 
the  other.     And  thus  to  me,  by  the  sij^ht  of  this  <jirl — by  my 
strong;  inclination  for  her — Ji  new  world  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  excellent  had  arisen.     I  read  my  jxK'tical  epis-tle  a  himdred 
times  throutrli.  pazeil  uj)on  the  si^^ature,  kissed  it,  pressed  it 
to  my  heart,  and  njoiced  in  tliis  amiable  confession.     But  the 
more  my  traasports  increased,  the  more  did  it  pain  me,  not  to 
be  able  to  visit  her  imme<liately,  and  to  see  and  converse  with 
her  apain  ;  for  I  dreaded  the  reproofs  and  importunities  of 
her  cousins.     The  good  Pvlades,  who  might  have  an-.uiged  the 
affair,  I  could  not  contrive  to  meet.     ITie  next  Suncby.  there- 
fore, I  set  out  for  Nie<lemid,  where  these  associates  penemlly 
used  to  go,  and  actiuUiy  found  them  there.     I  was,  hoMcver, 
greatly  surjirised,  when,  instead  of  behaving  in  a  cross,  distant 
manner,  they  came  up  to  me  with  joyful  countenances.     'JTie 
youngest  jjarticularly  was  very  friendJy.  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "  You  liave  lately  jjLiycd  us  a  sorrv  trick,  and  wc 
were  very  angn,-  with  you ;  but  your  absconding  and  taking 
away  the  poetical  epistle  ha-s  suggested  a  good  thought  to  us, 
which  otherwise  might  nevt-r  have  occurred.   By  May  of  atone- 
ment, you  may  treat  us  to-day,  and  you  shall  leani  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  we  have,  which  will  certainly  give  you  plea- 
sure."    This  address  put  me  in  no  little  perplexity  ;  for  1  had 
about  me  only  money  enough  to  regale  myself  and  a  friend  ; 
but  to  treat  a  whole  comiwuiy,  and  especially  one  which  did 
not  always  stop  at  the  right  time,   I  was  by  no  nuan.^  pre- 
pared ;   nay,  the  projKJSid  astonislied  me  the  more,  as  thi-y  Ijad 
always  iuhihtcd,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  that  each 
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one  should  pay  only  his  o^vn  share.     They  smiled  at  my  dl«. 
tress,  and  the  youn-est  proceeded,  "  Let  us  first  take  a  seat 
in  the  bower,  and  tlien  you  shall  learn  more."      We  sat  dowTi 
and  he   said,  "  When  you  had  taken  the   love-letter   with 
you   we  talked  the  whole  aifair  over  again,  and  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  we  had  gratuitously  misused  youi-  talent  to  the 
vexation  of  others  and  our  own  danger,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
paltry  love  of  mischief,  when  we  could  have  employed  it  to  the 
advantage  of  all  of  us.     See,  I  have  here  an  order  for  a  wed- 
dmg-pocm  as  well  as  for  a  dirge.     The  second  must  be  ready 
immediately,  the  other  can  wait  a  week.     Now,  if  you  make 
these,  which  IS  easy  for  you,  you  will  treat  us  twice,  and  we 
shall_  long  remain  yom-  debtors."     This  proposition  pleased 
me   in  every  respect;    for  I  had  ah-eady  in  my  childliood 
looked  with  a  certain  envy  on  the  occasional  poems  ':•  of  which 
then  several_  circulated  everj-  week,  and  at  respectable  mar- 
riages especially  came  to  light  by  the  dozen,  because  I  thou-ht 
I  could  make  such  things  as  well,  nay,  better  than  others 
Now  an  opportunity  was  offered  me  to  show  myself  and  espe 
eially  to  see  myself  in  print.     I  did  not  appear  disinclined. 
Ihey  acquainted  me  with  the  personal  particulars  and  the 
position  of  the  flimily;   I  went  somewhat  aside,  made  my 
plan,  and  produced  some  stanzas.     However,  when  I  retm-ned 
to  the  company,   and  the  wine  was  not  spared,  the  poem 
began   to   halt     and   I   could   not   deliver   it   that  evening 
Ihere    is  stiU   time  till    to-morrow    evening,"    they  said- 
"and  we  will  confess  to  you  that  the  fee  which  M-e  receive 
tor  the  chrge  IS  enough  to  get  us  another  pleasant  evenino- 
to-mon-ow.     Come  to  us;  for  it  is  but  fair  that  Gretchen 
too  should  fup  with  us,  as  it  was  she  properly  who  gave  us 
the  notion.       My  joy  was  unspeakable.     On  my  way  home 
I  had  only  tlie  remaining  stanzas  in  my  head,  wrote  do^^-n  the 
Avhole  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  made  a 
very  neat  fair  copy.     The  day  seemed  infinitely  long  to  me  • 
and  scarce  y  was  it  dusk,  than  I  found  myself  again  in  the 
narrow  little  dwelling  beside  the  dearest  of  ^irls 

Tlie  young  persons  M-ith  whom  in  this^vay  I  formed  a 
closer  and  closer  connexion  were  not  properly  low,  but 
ordinary  sort  of  people.    Their  activity  was  coiimendabb,  and 

f  JJl^ti' 'tTV  ^''''"  """'/""  <"»!;'i<^"tain  occasion,  as  a  wedding, 
funeral,  &c.     The  German  word  is  •'  Gelefjenheih,jedicht."-Tram. 
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I  llstonod  to  them  with  ])l»':isuri'  wlun  they  spoke  of  tlie  mani- 
fold ways  and  nuuns  by  whicli  one  could  •^.un  u  liviiip ;  ahovc 
all  they  loved  to  tell  of  jK'ople,  now  very  rich,  who  had  hctrun 
with  nnthin;;.  Olliers  to  wlunn  they  referred  had,  as  poor 
clerks,  rendered  themselves  indispensiihle  to  their  em])li>y«rs, 
and  had  Hnally  risen  to  be  their  sons-in-law :  while  others  had 
so  enlan;cd  and  improved  a  little  trade  in  matches  and  the 
like,  that  they  wen*  now  prosjK'rous  merchants  and  tnidesmen. 
Hut  al)ove  all,  to  younj;  men,  who  were  active  on  their  f«'et, 
the  trade  of  aj^'iit  and  factor,  and  the  undcrtakinf;  of  all  sorty 
of  commissions  and  charfjes  for  helpli^s  rich  men  was.  thev 
.«<aid.  a  most  profitable  mesuis  of  jjaininj;  a  liveliho<Kl.  We  all 
heard  this  ( a<rerly,  and  each  one  fancied  himself  sonulxxlv, 
when  he  imatjined.  at  the  moment,  that  there  was  enough  in 
him.  n»it  only  to  f;et  on  in  the  world,  but  to  acquire  an  extra- 
ordinary- fortune.  But  no  one  seemed  to  carrv  on  this  conver- 
.•yition  more  earnestly  than  I'ylades,  who  at  last  confessed  that 
he  had  an  extraordinary'  jjassion  for  a  pirl,  and  was  actuallv 
cnRaji^iHi  to  her.  llie  circumstances  of  his  parents  would  not 
allow  him  to  po  to  universitiis.  but  he  had  endeavoured  to 
accjuire  a  fine  handwritinf;,  a  knowledj;e  of  account.s,  and  the 
modem  lanj^iapc8,  and  would  now  do  liis  best  in  hopes  of 
attaining  that  domestic  felicity.  The  cousin.s  praised  him  for 
this,  althoutjh  they  did  not  a|)prove  of  a  premature  enpipe- 
mcnt  to  a  prl,  and  they  adde<l.  that  while  forced  to  aeknow- 
led<;e  him  to  be  a  fine  <:(kh1  ft-Uow,  they  did  not  considi  r  him 
active  or  enteq)risinjj;  i'nou;;h  to  do  anything:  extraordinarv-. 
While  he,  in  vindication  of  himself,  cireumstantiallv  set  forth 
what  he  thoufjht  himself  fit  for,  and  how  he  was  fjointj  to  bei;in, 
the  others  were  also  incited,  and  each  one  bej^an  to  tell  what  he 
was  now  able  to  do.  doin^j.  or  carryinj^  on.  wlmt  he  had  already 
accomplished,  and  what  he  saw  immediately  before  him.  'Ihu 
tuni  at  last  came  to  me.  I  wa«  to  s<'t  forth  mv  course  of  life 
and  prosjH'cts.  and  while  I  wjus  considering;.  I'ylades  said,  "  I 
make  this  one  provi.so,  if  we  all  would  stand  on  a  levil,  that 
l»e  dews  not  brinj;  into  the  account  the  external  advantaj^es  of 
his  position.  He  should  rather  tell  us  a  tale  how  he  would 
proceed  if  at  this  moment  he  •were  throwni  entirely  upon  hi.s 
own  resources.  a.s  we  are." 

CJretchen.  who  till  this  moment  had  kept  on  sjjinninq:.  rosp 
and  seated  herself  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the  table.     ^^  c  hud 
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ali'cady  emptied  some  bottles,  and  I  began  to  relate  the  li\'po- 
thetical  historj'  of  my  life  in  the  best  humour.  "  First  of  all, 
then,  I  comijiend  myself  to  you,"  said  I,  "  that  you  may  con- 
tinue the  custom  you  have  begim  to  bestow  on  me.  If  you  gi-a- 
dually  procm-c  mo  the  profit  of  all  the  occasional  poems,  and 
we  do  not  consimie  them  in  mere  feasting,  I  shall  soon  come 
to  something.  But  then  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I  dabble 
also  in  yom*  handicraft."  Upon  this  I  told  them  what  I  had 
observed  in  their  occupations,  and  for  which  I  held  myself  fit 
at  any  rate.  Each  one  had  previously  rated  his  ser\aces  in 
money,  and  I  asked  them  to  assist  me  also  in  completing  my 
establishment.  Gretchen  had  listened  to  aU  hitherto  very 
attentively,  and  that  in  a  position  which  well  siuted  her, 
whether  she  chose  to  hear  or  to  speak.  With  both  hands  she 
clasped  her  folded  arms,  and  rested  them  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  Thus  she  coidd  sit  a  long  while  without  moving  any- 
thing but  her  head,  which  was  never  done  mthout  occasion  or 
meaning.  She  had  several  times  put  in  a  word  and  helped  us 
on  over  this  and  that,  when  we  halted  in  om*  projects,  and 
then  was  again  still  and  qmet  as  usual.  I  kept  her  in  my  eye, 
and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  I  had  not  de\-ised  and 
uttered  my  plan  without  reference  to  her.  My  passion  for  her 
gave  to  -what  I  said  such  an  air  of  trath  and  probability,  that 
for  a  moment  I  deceived  myself,  imagined  myself  as  lonely  and 
helpless  as  my  story  supposed,  and  felt  extremely  happy  in. 
the  prospect  of  possessing  her.  Pylades  had  closed  his  con- 
fession with  marriage,  and  the  question  arose  among  the  rest 
of  us,  whether  our  plans  went  as  far  as  that.  "  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  on  that  score,"  said  I,  "  for  properly  a  wife  is 
necessary  to  eveiy  one  of  us,  in  order  to  preserve  at  home  and 
enable  us  to  enjoy  as  a  whole  what  we  rake  together  abroad 
in  such  an  odd  way."  I  then  made  a  sketcli  of  a  wife,  such 
as  I  Avished,  and  it  must  have  turned  out  strangely  if  she  had 
not  been  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Gretchen. 

Tim  dii-ge  Avas  consimied ;  the  cpithalamium  now  stood  be- 
neficially at  hand  ;  I  overcame  all  fear  and  care,  and  contrived, 
as  I  had  many  acquaintances,  to  conceal  my  actual  evening 
entertainments  fi-om  my  luTnily.  To  see  and  to  be  near  the 
dear  girl  was  soon  an  indispensable  condition  of  my  being. 
The  friends  had  grown  just  as  accustomed  to  me,  and  we  were 
almost  daily  together,  as  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise.   Pylades 
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lind,  ill  th<>  nuantimo,  introduced  his  fair  one  into  the  lioTmc, 
and  thi>  pair  pa.^M-il  many  an  cviniu";  witli  us.  They,  a.s  hride 
and  bridi'^iMjin,  tljoujjh  still  very  nuu-h  in  the  hud,  did  not 
eoneeul  tht-ir  tl•ndenle^s ;  (intelun's  dej)ortnunt  towanLs  njc 
wa-  only  suited  to  ket>p  me  at  a  distjuiee.  She  j^ave  her  Imnd 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  me  ;  she  allowed  no  touch  ;  yet  slic 
iiuiny  tinu's  s«atitl  hers*'lf  near  me,  |MU-tieularly  when  I  wrote  or 
nnul  ah>ud,  !ind  then  Liyin^  her  ann  familiarly  upon  my  shoul- 
der, she  Kwketl  oM-r  thi-  l>o<)k  or  i)ai)er.  If,  however,  I  ventured 
on  a  similar  free<h)m  towards  luT,  she  withdrew,  and  would 
not  ,so»)n  return,  'lliis  position  she  often  repeatt'<l,  and  iiidetd  all 
lier  uttitudes  and  motions  were  verv-  uniform,  hut  always  icpmlly 
iittin;;,  lieautiful,  and  chamiinK.  But  such  a  fumiliurity  I  never 
saw  her  pnieti.se  towards  anylxxly  elsi-. 

One  of  the  most  inn(Kent,  and  at  the  same  time  amusing, 
jxirties  of  ])leasurc  in  which  1  en;raj;e<l  with  different  com- 
panies of  vounti  po<ii)le,  was  this  :  tliat  we  seatetl  ourselves  in 
the  lluchst  market-sliip,ol>6er\cd  tlie  stranpe  pas.son>;ers  packed 
away  in  it,  and  bantered  and  teased,  now  this  one,  now  that, 
a.s  plea.''ure  or  caprice  jirompted.  At  H<)chst  we  fjot  out  at 
the  same  time  as  the  m!uket-l)oat  frt)m  Mcntz  arrived.  At  a 
hotel  there  was  a  well-sprtuid  table,  when-  the  Ix-tter  sort  of 
travellers,  coming  and  ^joinjj,  ate  with  each  other,  and  then 
proceeded,  each  on  hi.s  way,  a«  bt>th  sliijw  returned.  Kvcry 
time,  after  dining,  we  s.ailed  up  to  Frankfort,  having,  witli  a 
verj"  Inrgt'  companv,  made  Uie  cheapest  water-excursion  that 
was  j)ossible.  Once  I  had  undertiiken  this  jcninuy  with 
(iretchcn's  cousins,  when  a  young  man  joined  us  at  tid)le  in 
lloclist,  who  might  Ix"  a  little  older  than  we  were.  Tlicy  knew 
liira,  and  he  got  himself  iutro<lured  to  me.  He  had  something 
ver>'  pleasing  in  his  manner,  though  he  was  not  otlicrwise  dis- 
tinguished. Coming  fmm  Mentz,  he  now  went  back  with  us 
to  Frankfort,  and  conversed  with  me  of  everAthing  that  re- 
lated to  the  iutenial  arrangenieut«  of  the  city,  and  the  jmblic 
offices  and  plae«>s,  on  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  well 
informed.  When  we  se|)amt<<l  he  bade  me  farewell,  and 
added,  that  he  wished  I  mii;ht  think  well  of  him,  a.s  he  hoped 
on  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  my  recommendation.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  meant  by  tliis,  but  the  cousins  enlightened  mo 
some  davs  aftrr;  thty  spoke  favourably  of  him,  and  reqtiested 
luc  to  intercede  with  my  jjrandfatlicr,  as  a  middle  jilacc  was 
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iust  now  vacant,  whieb  this  friend  would  like  to  obtain.  I  at 
"first  excused  myself,  because  I  had  never  meddled  in  such 
affairs ;  but  they  went  on  ui-ging  me  until  I  resolved  to  do  it. 
I  bad  already  many  times  remarked  that,  in  these  grants  of 
offices,  whicli  imfortunately  were  often  regarded  as  matters  of 
favour,  the  mediation  of  my  grandmother  or  an  aunt  had  not 
been  without  effect.  I  was  now  so  advanced  as  to  an-ogate  some 
influence  to  myself.  For  that  reason,  to  gi'atify  my  friends, 
who  declared  themselves  under  every  sort  of  obligation  for  sucli 
a  kinchicss,  I  overcame  the  timidity  of  a  grandchild,  and  under- 
took to  deliver  a  ^^Titteu  application  that  was  handed  in  to  me. 

One  Sunday,  after  dinner,  as  my  grandfather  was  busy  in 
his  garden,  all  the  more  because  autumn  Avas  approaching,  and 
I  tried  to  assist  him  on  every  side,  I  came  forward  Avith  my 
request  and  the  petition,  after  some  hesitation.  He  looked  at 
it,  and  asked  me  whether  I  knew  the  yoimg  man.  I  told  him 
in  general  terms  what  was  to  be  said,  and  he  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  "  If  he  has  merit,  and  moreover  good  testimonials, 
I  will  favoiu-  him  for  your  sake  and  his  o-wti."  He  said  no 
more,  and  for  a  long  while  I  heard  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  some  time  I  had  observed  that  Gretchen  span  no  more, 
but  on  the  other  hand  was  employed  in  sewing,  and  that,  too, 
on  very  fine  work,  which  sin-prised  me  the  more,  as  the  days 
'  were  already  shortening,  and  Avintcr  was  coming  on.  I  thought 
no  fru-ther  about  it,  only  it  troubled  me  that  several  times  I 
had  not  found  her  at  home  in  the  morning  as  formerly,  and  could 
not  leam,  without  importvmitj-,  whither  she  had  gone.  Yet  I 
was  destined  one  day  to  be  surprised  in  a  very  odd  manner^ 
]\Iy  sister,  who  was  getting  herself  ready  for  a  ball,  asked  me- 
to  fetch  her  some  so-called  Italian  flowers,  at  a  fashionable 
milliner's.  They  were  made  in  convents,  and  were  small  and 
pretty ;  mjTtles  especially,  dwarf-roses,  and  the  like,  came  out 
■quite  beautifully  and  naturally.  I  granted  her  the  favom-,  and 
"went  to  the  shop  where  I  had  afready  often  been  with  her: 
Hardly  had  I  entered  and  greeted  the  proprietress,  than  1  saw 
sitting  in  the  Avindow  a  lady,  who  in  a  lace  cap  looked  voiy 
young  and  jjretty,  and  in  a  silk  mantilla  seemed  very  well 
shaped.  I  could  easily  recognize  that  she  was  an  assistant, 
for  she  was  occupied  in  fastening  a  ribbon  and  feathers  upon  a 
hat.  The  milliner  showed  me  the  long  box  Avith  single  flowers 
of  various  sorts ;  I  looked  them  over,  and  as  I  made  my  choice 
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planrcd  npniii  tcnvanls  the  latly  in  tlio  •wiiulow :  b»it  how 
j»Ti'at  was  my  astoiiislum-nt  wlion  I  juTCfiwd  an  iucndilih? 
siniihxrity  todu'tchin,  nay.  wits  forced  to  he  eonvincrd  at  hist 
tliat  it  was  (Jretchcn  hersolf.  No  douht  remained,  when  xhc 
winked  with  her  eyes  and  pave  me  a  si<jn  that  I  must  not  Ix?- 
tray  our  ae<iuaintance.  I  now  with  my  ehoosinjj  and  rijeetinjj 
(hove  the  milliner  into  despair  more  than  even  a  ladv  could 
have  done  I  had.  in  fact,  no  choice,  for  I  mils  exci'ssivi'ly 
confiLsed,  and  at  the  same  time  liked  to  lin<;er,  lx>eause  it  kept 
me  ne.or  tlie  prl.  whose  disj^uise  annoyed  me.  though  in  tJuit  dis- 
puis«'  sh«>  ap|H'nred  to  mc  more  enchanting  than  ever.  Finally, 
tlie  milliner  seemed  to  lose  all  ])atience.  and  with  her  own 
liands  selected  for  me  a  whi)le  bandbox  full  of  Howers.  which 
I  was  to  place  Ix'foro  my  sister  and  let  her  choose  for  herself. 
Thus  I  was,  as  it  were,  driven  out  of  the  shop,  while  she  sent 
tlie  box  first  by  one  of  hi-r  prls. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home  than  my  father  caused  mc 
to  be  called,  and  communicated  to  me  that  it  was  now 
(p:ite  certain  that  the  Archduke  Josepli  would  be  elected  and 
erowiie<l  Kinj;  of  Home.  An  event  m)  hijjhly  importint  was 
not  to  bo  exiK'Cted  withoiit  prcjKiration,  nor  allowed  to  pass 
with  mere  <nij)inj;  and  starin<r.  lie  wished,  therefore,  he  said, 
to  po  through  with  me  the  election-  and  coronation-diaries  of 
the  two  last  coronations,  as  well  as  through  the  last  cajiitulatjon.s 
of  election,  in  order  to  remark  what  new  conditions  mipht  be 
adde<l  in  the  present  instance.  'Hie  diaries  were  ojhwh d.  and 
we  occupiid  ourselves  with  them  the  whole  day  till  far  into 
the  nipht,  while  the  pretty  pirl.  s^»metimes  in  her  old  house- 
dress,  sometimes  in  her  new  cost\nue.  ever  hovered  Infore  me, 
backwards  and  forwanls  amonp  the  most  aupust  objects  of  the 
Holy  Roman  l'mi)ire.  'ITiis  evening  it  Mas  impossible  to  see 
her,  and  I  lay  awake  through  a  verA'  restless  nipht.  'rii(>  study 
of  yestenlay  was  the  next  (\:\y  zx'alously  resumed,  and  it  was 
not  till  towards  evening  that  I  found  it  possible  to  visit  my 
fair  one,  whom  I  met  apnin  in  her  usual  house-dress.  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  me,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  mention 
anything  before  the  others.  When  the  whole  comjianv  sat 
quietly  topctlur  apnin.  she  bepan  and  said.  '*  It  is  unfair  that 
you  do  not  confide  to  our  friend  what  we  have  latelv  nsolved 
ujK>n."  She  then  continued  to  relate,  that  after  our  late  con- 
versation, in  which  the  discu.ssion  was  how  any  one  could  get 
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on  in  the  -world,  something  was  also  said  of  the  way  in  which 
a  woman  could  enhance  the  value  of  her  talent  and  labom-,  and 
advantageously  employ  her  time.  The  cousins  had  conse- 
quentlv  proposed  that  she  should  make  an  experiment  at  a 
milliner's  who  was  just  then  in  want  of  an  assistant.  They 
had,  she  said,  an-anged  with  the  woman ;  she  went  there  so 
many  hom-s  a-day,  and  was  well  paid ;  only  when  there  she 
was  obliged,  for  propriety's  sake,  to  conform  to  a  certain  di'ess, 
•which,  however,  she  left  behind  her  every  time,  as  it  did  not 
at  all  siut  her  other  modes  of  life  and  emplojTnent.  I  was 
indeed  set  at  rest  by  this  declai-ation,  but  it  did  not  quite  please 
me  to  know  that  the  pretty  giii  was  in  a  public  shop,  and  at  a 
place  where  the  fashionable  world  foiuid  a  convenient  resort. 
But  I  betrayed  nothing,  and  strove  to  work  oflf  my  jealous 
care  in  silence.  For  this  the  younger  cousin  did  not  allow  me 
a  long  time,  as  he  once  more  came  forward  with  a  proposal  for 
an  occasional  poem,  told  me  all  the  personalities,  and  at  once 
desired  me  to  prepare  myself  for  the  invention  and  disposition 
of  the  work.  He  had  already  spoken  with  me  several  times 
concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  and  as  I  was 
voluble  in  these  cases,  he  readily  asked  me  to  explain  to  him 
cii'cumstantially  what  is  rhetorical  in  these  things,  to  give  him 
a  notion  of  the  matter,  and  to  make  use  of  my  o^vn  and  others' 
labour's  in  this  kind  for  examples.  The  young  man  had  some 
brains,  though  he  was  ^^dthout  a  trace  of  a  poetical  vein,  and  now 
he  went  so  much  into  particulars,  and  wished  to  have  such  an 
account  of  everj-thing,  that  I  gave  iitterance  to  the  remark :  "  It 
seems  as  if  you  wanted  to  encroach  upon  my  trade  and  steal  away 
my  customers !"  "  I  will  not  deny  it,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  as 
I  shall  do  you  no  harm  by  it.  This  will  only  continue  to  the 
time  Avhcn  you  go  to  the  miiversity,  and  till  then  you  must 
allow  me  still  to  profit  something  by  your  society."  "  Most 
corfhally,"  I  replied,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  di-aw  out  a  plan, 
to  choose  a  metre  according  to  the  character  of  his  subject, 
and  to  do  whatever  else  might  seem  necessary.  lie  went  to 
work  in  earnest,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  was  in  the  end  com- 
pelled to  re-MTite  so  much  of  it,  that  I  could  more  easily  and 
better  have  A\Titten  it  all  from  the  beginning  myself.  Yet  this 
teaching  and  learning,  this  mutual  labour,  afforded  us  good 
entertainment:  Gretchen  took  part  in  it  and  had  many  a  pretty 
notion,  so  that  we  were  all  pleased,  we  may  indeed  say,  happy. 
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Durinp  tlic  (lay  she  worked  at  the  milliner's :  iu  the  evenings 
we  jjenenilly  met  tofjether.  and  our  contentment  was  not  even 
disturbed  wlien  At  last  tlie  commissions  for  t)eeasional  poems 
bej^m  to  leave  oH'.  Still  we  felt  hurt  onee,  when  one  of  tliem 
came  baek  under  protest,  because  it  did  not  sxiit  the  paiiy  who 
ordered  it.  ^^'e  console<l  ourselves,  however,  as  we  considered 
it  our  very  licst  work,  and  e<juld  thenfore  declare  the  other  a 
bad  juilije.  The  eou.sin.  who  was  determined  to  leani  some- 
thinj;  at  any  rate,  restirted  to  the  expedient  of  inventini^  pro- 
blems, in  the  .solution  of  which  we  always  found  amusement 
enough,  but  as  they  brought  in  nothint:,  our  little  banquets 
liad  to  Ik"  much  more  frutraUv  mana<;cd. 

'Iliat  in-eat  political  object,  tlie  election  and  coronation  of  a 
Kinj?  of  Uorae,  was  pursued  with  more  an«l  more  earnestness. 
The  jL'vst^mblin'^  of  the  electoral  coUefje.  originally  apjK)inted  to 
Like  |)hice  at  Auj^burp  in  the  Octoln-r  of  1  763,  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  Fninkfort,  and  l)<)tli  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  in  the 
bcfjinninj;  of  the  next,  pre])arations  went  forward,  which  shoiUd 
iisher  in  tliis  important  business.  The  l)e<;iiminj^  was  made  by 
a  jMirade  never  yet  .seen  by  us.  One  of  our  chancery  officials 
on  horseback,  escorted  by  foiu-  trumpeters  likewise  mounted, 
and  surrounded  by  a  puiird  of  infantr>%  read  in  a  loud  clear 
voice  at  idl  the  comers  of  tlie  city,  a  prolix  edict,  which  an- 
nounced the  forthct)minf»  proceedings,  and  exJiorted  the  citi- 
zens to  a  Wcomini;  de|x)rtment  suitable  to  the  circumst;inces. 
The  council  was  occupied  with  weif;hty  considerations,  and  it 
was  not  lonp  bcfi)re  the  Imjxrial  (iuarter-Ma.ster,  desj)atehed 
by  the  Hereditary  (iranil  .Marshal,  made  his  ap])earance,  in 
order  to  amiime  and  desi;^iatt'  the  residences  of  the  and)u.ssa- 
dors  and  their  suites,  aceordinj;  to  the  ohl  custcjm.  Our  house 
lay  in  the  Palatine  district,  and  we  had  to  provide  for  a  new 
but  a;»jeeable  billettinj;.  'i'he  middle  story,  which  Count  Tho- 
rane  had  funnerly  occupied,  w:us  ffiven  up  to  a  cavalier  of  the 
Palatinate,  :uid  as  Baron  von  Koni^stlial,  the  NurendxTH 
charyc  d'ajfaircs,  occupied  the  upper  thwir,  we  were  still  more 
crowded  tluin  in  the  time  of  the  French.  This  sened  me 
as  a  new  excuse  to  Ik*  out  of  doors,  and  to  pa.ss  the  j^-cater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  streets,  tlmt  I  might  see  all  that  was 
o|)en  to  public  view. 

After  the  preliminarj-  alteration  and  arranj^ement  of  the 
rooms  in  the  tuwu-house  had  seemed  to  us  worth  seeing,  after 
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tlio  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  one  after  another,  and  their  first 
solemn  ascent  in  a  body,  on  the  6tli  of  Februaiy,  had  taken 
place,  we  admired  the  coming  in  of  the  imperial  commissioners, 
and  their  ascent  also  to  the  Homer,  which  was  made  with 
great  pomp.  The  dignified  person  of  the  Prince  of  Lichi- 
ENSTEJN  made  a  good  impression ;  yet  comioisscurs  main- 
tained that  the  showy  liveries  had  ah'eady  been  used  on 
another  occasion,  and  that  this  election  and  coronation  would 
hardly  equal  in  brilliancy  that  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  We 
yoiuiger  folks  were  content  with  what  was  before  our  eyes ; 
all  seemed  to  us  very  fine,  and  much  of  it  perfectly  astonishing. 

The  electoral  congress  was  fixed  at  last  for  the  3rd  of  March. 
New  formalities  again  set  the  city  in  motion,  and  the  alternate 
visits  of  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  ambassadors  kept  us 
always  on  our  legs.  We  were  compelled,  too,  to  watch  closely, 
as  we  were  not  only  to  gape  about,  but  to  note  everytliing  well, 
in  order  to  give  a  proper  report  at  home,  and  even  to  make  out 
many  little  memoirs,  on  which  my  father  and  Ilerr  von  Ko- 
nigsthal  had  deliberated,  partly  for  our  exercise  and  partly  for 
their  own  information.  And  certainly  this  was  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  me,  as  I  was  enabled  very  tolerably  to  keep  a  Kving 
election-  and  coronation-diary,  as  far  as  regarded  externals. 

The  person  mIio  first  of  all  made  a  durable  impression  upon 
me  was  the  chief  ambassador  from  the  electorate  of  Mentz, 
Baron  von  Ertiiae,  afterwards  Elector.  Withoiit  having 
anji,hing  striking  in  his  figm-e,  he  was  always  highly  pleasing 
to  me  in  his  black  go\\^l  trinuned  with  lace.  The  second  am- 
bassador. Baron  von  Groschlag,  was  a  well-formed  man  of 
the  world,  easy  in  his  exterior,  but  conducting  liimself  Avith 
gi-eat  decorum.  He  everywhere  produced  a  very  agreeable 
inii)ressi(m.  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Bohemian  envoy,  was 
not  tall,  though  well-formed,  lively,  and  at  the  same  time  emi- 
nently decorous,  without  pride  or  coldness.  I  had  a  special 
liking  for  him,  because  he  reminded  me  of  Marshal  de  Bro- 
GEio.  Yet  the  form  and  dignity  of  these  excellent  persons 
vanished,  in  a  certain  degree,  before  the  prejudice  that  was 
entertained  in  favour  of  Baron  von  Peoxho,  the  Branden- 
bm-g  ambassador.  This  man,  Avho  Avas  distinguished  by  a 
certain  parsimony,  both  in  his  o\\ii  clothes  and  in  his  liveries 
and  equipages,  had  been  greatly  renowned  from  the  time  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  as  a  diplomatic  hero.  At  liatisbon,  when  the 
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Notxry  April  thoiu;lit.  in  tho  presence  of  witnesses,  to  wrvo 
him  with  the  declaration  of  outlawry  which  had  heen  issued 
apxinst  Inn  kins;,  he  had,  with  the  laconic  exclaniatinn : 
**  What !  you  s«T\'e  r "  thrt)wn  him,  or  caused  him  to  he  thrown, 
down  stairs.  We  Ix'lievtHl  the  fin»t.  l)eca»ise  it  pleased  us  Ix-^t, 
imd  we  could  readily  believe  it  of  the  little  ctmipact  man,  with 
liis  black,  tiery  eyes  plancinij  here  and  there.  All  eves  were 
directed  towartls  him.  jmrticularly  when  he  nliphted.  There 
nn)se  vwry  time  a  s«»rt  «if  joyous  whisjxrinfj.  and  but  little  was 
wanting;  to  a  rejfidar  exj)losi()n,  or  a  .shout  of  I'ivat  !  liraro  ! 
So  high  did  the  kin;;,  and  all  who  wen'  devoted  to  him.  Ixnly 
and  soul,  stmid  in  favour  with  the  cniwd.  anu)n^  whom,  besides 
the  Fninkforters,  were  Uennans  from  all  parts. 

On  the  one  bund  these  thin'^'  pive  me  much  plca.surc ;  as 
all  that  t<M)k  ])laco,  no  matter  of  what  nature  it  ml^ht  be,  con- 
cealed a  certain  meaninj;.  indicated  .some  internal  relation,  and 
such  s>Tnbolic  cerinionies  a;;ain.  for  a  moment,  repn'sented 
ns  livinij  the  old  Kmpire  of  Gi-nnany,  almost  chokitl  to  death 
by  so  many  j)aichment.s,  iKijH^rs,  and  l)ooks.  Hut,  on  the  other 
band,  I  could  not  suppress  a  secret  displeasure,  when  I  was 
force<l,  at  home,  on  my  father's  account,  to  tninscriln'  the  in- 
ternal tnmsactions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remark  that  hero 
several  powers,  which  balanced  each  other,  stood  in  opjK)sition, 
and  only  so  far  agreed,  jus  they  designed  to  limit  the  new  i^Ier 
oven  more  than  the  old  one  ;  that  everv'  one  valued  his  iidbienco 
only  so  far  jls  he  hojK-d  to  retain  or  enlarge  his  j)rivileges.  and 
better  to  secure  his  indei)endencc.  Nay,  on  this  occasion  they 
were  more  attentive  than  xLsual,  because  they  Ix-gjin  to  fear 
Joseph  the  Second,  his  vihemencc  and  probable  ])lan.s. 

With  my  gnmdfather  and  other  members  of  the  council, 
whose  families  I  usi'd  to  visit,  this  wjus  no  ])leasant  time,  they 
liad  so  much  to  do  with  meeting  distinguished  guests,  compli- 
menting, and  the  delivery-  of  jjresents.  No  les.s  had  the  magis- 
trate, l)oth  in  general  and  in  jnrticular,  to  defend  himself,  to 
resist,  and  to  protest.  a.s  ever)*  one  on  such  occasions  desires 
to  extort  something  from  him,  or  burden  him  with  something, 
and  few  of  those  to  whcmi  he  appeals  support  him,  or  lend  him 
their  aid.  In  short,  all  that  I  had  read  in  Ix-rfmer' .s  ChmnicUt 
of  similar  incidents  on  similar  occasions,  with  admiration  ot 
the  ])atienre  .and  jK-rsevenincc  of  those  good  old  couucilmcn, 
came  once  more  vindly  before  my  eyes. 
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Many  vexations  arise  also  from  this,  that  the  city  is  gra- 
dually oveiTun  Avith  people,  both  useful  and  needless.  In  vain 
are  the  com-ts  reminded,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  of  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Golden  Bull,  now,  indeed,  obsolete.  Not  only  the 
deputies  with  their  attendants,  but  many  persons  of  rank,  and 
others  who  come  from  curiosity  or  for  private  objects,  stand 
under  protection,  and  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  biUetted 
out,  and  who  is  to  liire  his  o\\ti  lodging,  is  not  always  decided 
at  once.  The  tumidt  constantly  increases,  and  even  those  who 
have  nothing  to  give,  or  to  answer  for,  begin  to  feel  imcom- 
fortable. 

Even  we  yoimg  people,  who  could  quietly  contemplate  it  all, 
ever  foimd  something  Avhich  did  not  quite  satisfy  om-  eyes  or 
oiu:  imagination.  The  Spanish  mantles,  the  huge  feathered 
hats  of  the  ambassadors,  and  other  objects  here  and  there,  had 
indeed  a  tridy  antique  look ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  half-new  or  entii-ely  modern,  that  the  affair 
assumed  thi'oughout  a  motley,  imsatisfactory,  often  tasteless 
appearance.  We  were  very  happy  to  learn,  therefore,  that 
great  preparations  were  made  on  account  of  the  jom-ney  to 
Frankfort  of  the  Emperor  and  futiure  King ;  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  college  of  electors,  wliich  were  based  on  the  last 
electoral  capitulation,  were  now  going  forward  rapidly ;  and 
that  the  day  of  election  had  been  appointed  for  the  27th  of 
March.  Now  there  was  a  thought  of  fetching  the  insignia  of 
the  Empire  from  Nuremberg  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  next  we 
expected  the  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  while  the 
disputes  with  his  ambassadors  about  the  quartering  ever  con- 
tinued. 

Meanwhile  I  pui-sued  my  clerical  labours  at  home  very 
actively,  and  perceived  many  Httle  suggestions  {monita)  which 
came  in  from  all  sides,  and  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  new 
capitulation.  Every  rank  desu-ed  to  see  its  privileges  gua- 
ranteed and  its  importance  increased  in  this  document.  Veiy 
many  such  observations  and  desires  were,  however,  put  aside ; 
much  remained  as  it  was,  though  the  suggestors  {^nonenies} 
received  the  most  positive  assurances  that  the  neglect  should 
in  no  wise  enm-e  to  their  prejudice. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  office  of  Imperial  Marshal  was  forced 
to  undertake  many  dangerous  affairs ;  the  crowd  of  strangers 
increased,  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
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lodgings  for  them.  Nor  was  there  unanimity  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  diiicrent  precinets  of  the  Electors.  'J'lie  magistracy 
wished  to  keep  from  tlie  citizens  the  burdens  which  they  were 
not  bound  to  hcixr,  and  thus  day  and  night  there  were  hourly 
grievances,  redresses,  contests,  and  misunderstandings. 

ITie  entnmec  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  happened  (m  the 
21st  of  May.  Then  l)egan  the  cannonading,  with  which  for  a 
long  time  we  were  often  to  l)o  deafenid.  This  solemnity  was 
important  in  the  series  of  ceremonies  ;  for  all  the  men  whom 
wo  had  hitherto  s4X'n,  higli  as  they  were  in  nmk,  were  still 
only  subonlinatcs ;  but  here  appeared  a  sovereign,  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  the  first  after  the  Emperor,  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  worthy  of  himself.  Of  the 
pomp  which  marked  his  entrance  I  should  have  much  to  tell, 
if  I  did  not  piu^X)se  returning  to  it  hereafter,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion which  no  one  could  easily  guess. 

What  I  refer  to  is  tliis  : — the  siuue  day,  Lavater,  on  his 
return  home  from  Berlin,  cmne  tlirough  Frankfort,  and  saw  the 
.solemnity.  Now,  though  such  worldly  formalities  could  not 
have  the  least  value  for  him,  this  procession,  with  its  display 
and  all  its  accessaries,  might  have  been  distinctly  impres.se<l 
on  his  very  lively  imagination ;  for,  mxiny  years  aftenvards, 
when  this  eminent  but  singuliir  imm  showed  me  a  poetical 
paraphnuse  of,  I  believe,  the  Kevelation  of  St.  Jolm,  I  ^is- 
covcR-d  the  entrance  of  -\nti-C"hrist  copied,  step  by  step, 
figure  by  figure,  circumstance  by  circumstance,  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  into  Frankfort,  in  sucli  a 
manner,  too,  that  even  the  tasse-ls  on  the  heads  of  the  dun- 
coloured  horses  were  not  wanting.  More  can  be  said  on 
this  point  when  I  reach  the  epoch  of  that  strange  kind  of 
poetry,  by  which  it  was  supj)osed  that  tlie  myths  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  bn)ught  nearer  to  our  \icvr  and 
feelings  when  thiy  were  completely  travestied  into  the  modem 
Btj'le,  and  clothed  with  tlie  vestments  of  present  life,  whether 
gentle  or  simple.  How  this  mode  of  treatment  gradually 
obtained  favour,  will  be  likewise  discussed  hereafter ;  yet 
I  mjiy  here  simply  remark  that  it  could  not  well  be  car- 
ried further  than  it  was  by  Lavater  and  his  emulators,  one 
of  these  having  described  the  three  liolv  kings  riding  into 
Bethlehem,  in  such  modem  form,  that  the  princes  and  gen- 
tlemen whom  LavatiT  used  to  \'isit  were  not  to  be  mistaken, 
as  the  persons. 
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We  will  then  for  the  present  allow  the  Elector  Emektc 
Joseph  to  enter  the  Conpostello  incognito,  so  to  speak, 
tind  turn  to  Gretchen,  -whom,  just  as  the  crowd  was  dis- 
pcrsiniz;,  I  sjVied  in  the  crowd,  accompanied  by  Pylades  and 
liis  mistress,  the  three  now  seeming  to  be  inseparable.  We 
had  scarcely  come  xip  to  each  other  and  exchanged  greetings, 
than  it  was  agreed  that  we  shoidd  pass  the  evening  together, 
and  I  ke])t  tlie  a})pointment  punctually.  The  visual  company 
had  assembled,  and  each  one  had  something  to  relate,  to  say, 
or  to  remark — liow  one  had  been  most  struck  by  this  thing 
and  another  by  that.  "  Your  speeches,"  said  Gretchen  at 
last,  "  perplex  me  even  more  than  the  events  of  the  time 
themselves.  What  I  have  seen  I  cannot  make  out ;  and 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  a  great  deal  of  it  means." 
I  replied  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  render  her  this  ser- 
\'ice.  She  had  only  to  saj^  what  particularly  interested  her. 
This  she  did,  and  as  I  was  about  to  explain  some  points,  it 
was  foimd  that  it  woidd  be  better  to  proceed  in  order.  I  not 
imskilfidly  compared  these  solemnities  and  functions  to  a 
play,  in  which  the  curtain  was  let  do^vn  at  will,  while  the 
actors  played  on,  and  was  then  raised  again,  so  that  the  spec- 
tators could  once  more,  to  some  extent,  take  part  in  the  action. 
As  now  I  M'as  very  loquacious  when  I  was  allowed  my 
o■w^l  Avay,  I  related  the  whole,  from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  time  present,  in  the  best  order ;  and  to  make  the  subject 
of  my  discom-se  more  apparent,  did  not  fail  to  use  the 
pencil  and  the  large  slate.  Being  only  slightly  interrupted  by 
some  questions  and  obstinate  assertions  of  the  others,  I 
brought  my  discom-se  to  a  close,  to  the  general  satisfaction, 
while  Gretchen,  by  her  unbroken  attention,  had  highly  en- 
couraged me.  At  last  she  thanked  me,  and  en%-ied,  as  she  said, 
all  who  were  informed  of  the  afiliirs  of  this  Avorld,  and  knew 
how  this  and  that  came  about  and  what  it  signified.  She 
wished  she  were  a  boy,  and  managed  to  acknowledge,  with 
much  kindness,  that  she  Avas  indebted  to  me  for  a  great  deal 
of  instruction.  "  If  I  were  a  boy,"  said  she,  "  we  would 
learn  something  good  together  at  the  university."  The  con- 
versation continued  iu  this  strain ;  she  definitively  resolved 
to  take  instruction  in  French,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
which  she  had  become  well  aware  in  the  milliner's  shop.  I 
asked  her  why  she  no  longer  went  there  ;  for  diu-ing  the  latter 
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times,  not  Ihmuj;  able  to  po  out  much  in  the  cvcniufj,  I  had 
often  jMisM'd  the  .^hop  durin<;  tlie  day  for  lier  sake,  mt-rclv  to 
see  hi-r  for  n  monu-nl.  She  exphiinetl  that  she  had  not  liked 
to  exjwse  hirself  there  in  these  unsettU-d  time:?.  As  soon  as 
tlie  eitv  returned  to  its  fonaer  condition  she  intended  to  go 
there  ai^.iin. 

Then  the  discourse  was  on  the  imjxndinf;  day  of  election. 
I  contrived  to  tell,  at  len'^^h,  what  was  j;oiii<^  to  happen,  and 
how,  and  to  supjKirt  my  demonstrations  in  detail  by  drawin«;s 
on  the  tablit ;  lor  I  had  the  place  of  conchive,  with  its  altars, 
thrones,  seats,  and  chairs,  jurfectly  before  my  min<l.  We 
separated  at  the  pro])er  time,  and  in  a  j)eculi;uly  comfortable 
fnune  of  mind. 

For,  with  a  youn<?  couple  wlio  are  in  any  degree  hnrmo- 
nioiLslv  fonned  by  nature,  nothinj;  can  conduce  to  a  more 
beautiful  union  than  when  the  maiden  is  anxious  to  learn, 
and  the  voiith  inclined  to  teach.  There  arises  from  it  a  well- 
j^rounded  and  a^jeeable  rehition.  She  sees  in  him  the  creator 
of  her  spiritual  existence,  and  he  sees  in  her  a  creature  that 
ascribes  her  perfection,  not  to  nature,  not  to  chance,  nor  to 
any  one-sidinl  inclination,  but  to  a  mutual  will ;  and  this  reei- 
])rocation  is  so  sweet,  that  we  cannot  wonder,  if  from  the  days 
of  the  old  and  the  new*  Abelard,  the  most  \-iolent  passioiis, 
and  as  much  happiness  as  unhappincss,  have  arisen  from  such 
an  intercourse  of  two  iK-inp*. 

With  the  next  day  Im'j^ui  preat  commotion  in  the  city,  on 
account  of  tlie  visit.s  paid  and  returned  which  now  took  place 
with  the  greatest  ceremony.  But  wiiat  particularly  interesti'd 
me,  as  a  citi/en  of  Frankfort,  and  pave  rise  to  a  preat  many 
reflections,  was  the  takinp  of  the  oath  of  security  {Siclurhfit- 
seitles)  by  the  coimcil,  the  military,  and  the  body  of  citizens, 
not  thronph  repre.scntatives,  but  iK-rsonally,  and  in  mass  :  first, 
in  the  preat  hall  of  the  Komer,  by  tlie  mapistnuy  and  staff- 
officers  ;  then  in  the  preat  scjuare  {I'Uttz),  the  Homerberp.  by 
all  tlie  citizens,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  prada- 
tions,  or  quarterinps ;  and  lastly  by  the  rest  of  the  military. 
Here  one  could  sur\ey  at  a  sinple  plance  the  entire  eonmion- 
wcalth,  a.ssembled  for  the  honourable  puq)ose  of  swcarinp 
security  to  the  head   and  members  of  the  Kmpire.  and  un- 

*  Thr  "  new  Abelard  "  is  St.  Prciu,  in  the  NouvelU  Heloue  of  Rous- 
seau.— Trant. 
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broken  peace  diirinuj  the  jrroat  work  now  impending.  The 
Electors  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne  had  now  also  arrived  in 
person.  On  the  evening  before  the  day  of  election  all 
strangers  are  sent  out  of  the  city,  the  gates  are  closed,  the 
Jews  are  confined  to  their  quarter,  and  the  citizen  of  Fraidi- 
fort  prides  himself  not  a  little  that  he  alone  may  be  a  witness 
of  so  great  a  solemnity. 

All  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  was  tolerably  modem ; 
the  highest  and  high  personages  moved  about  only  in  coaches ; 
but  :iow  we  were  going  to  see  them  in  the  primitive  manner  on 
horseback.  The  concom-se  and  rush  were  extraordinaiy.  I 
managed  to  squeeze  mj'self  into  the  Romer,  which  I  knew  as 
familiarly  as  a  mouse  does  the  private  coni-loft,  till  I  reached 
the  main  entrance,  before  which  the  Electors  and  ambassadors, 
who  had  first  arrived  in  their  state -coaches,  and  had  assem- 
bled above,  were  now  to  mount  their  horses.  The  stately, 
well-trained  steeds  were  covered  Avith  richly  laced  housings, 
and  ornamented  in  every  way.  The  Elector  Emeric  Joseph, 
a  comfortable-looking  man,  looked  well  on  horseback.  Of  the 
other  two  I  remember  less,  excepting  that  the  red  princes' 
mantles,  trimmed  with  ermine,  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  only  in  pictiu'es  before,  seemed  to  us  very 
romantic  in  the  open  air.  The  ambassadors  of  the  absent 
temporal  Electors,  with  their  Spanish  dresses  of  gold  bro- 
cade, embroidered  over  with  gold,  and  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  likewise  did  our  eyes  good ;  and  the  large  feathers  par- 
ticularly, that  waved  most  splendidly  from  the  hats,  which  were 
cocked  in  the  antique  style.  But  what  did  not  please  me 
Avcre  the  short  modern  breeches,  the  white  silk  stockings, 
and  the  fashionable  shoes.  We  should  have  liked  half-boots 
—gilded  as  much  as  they  pleased — sandals,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  that  we  might  have  seen  a  more  consistent  costume. 

In  dei)ortment  the  Ambassador  Von  Plotho  again  distin- 
guished himself  fi-om  all  the  rest.  He  appeared  lively  and 
cheerful,  and  seemed  to  have  no  gi-eat  respect  for  the  whole 
ceremony.  For  when  his  front-man,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
could  not  leap  immediately  on  his  horse,  and  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  wait  some  time  in  the  grand  entrance,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  laughing,  till  his  OAvn  horse  was  brought  forward, 
upon  which  he  swimg  himself  very  dexterously,  and  was  again 
admired  by  us  as  a  most  worthy  representative  of  Frederick 
the  Second. 
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Now  iho  curtain  vraa  for  us  once  more  lot  down.  I  had 
indeod  tried  to  force  my  way  into  the  church  ;  hut  that  jthicc 
was  more  inctiuvcnicnt  than  aj^'cahlo.  The  votirs  had  with- 
drawn into  tlie  sanctum,  where  prolix  ceremonies  usmped  the 
t)luco  of  a  delil)eratc  consideration  as  to  the  eliTtion.  After 
onf7  delay,  pressure,  and  hustle,  the  people  at  hiht  heard  the 
name  of  Joseph  the  Second,  who  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Home. 

llic  thronfjinj?  of  stranj^ors  into  the  city  became  grater  and 
•jTcater.  1-Iven.body  went  about  in  his  holiday  clothes,  so 
ilmt  at  la-st  none  but  dres.ses  entirely  of  pold  were  found 
worthy  of  note.  The  Kmperor  and  King  had  already  arrived 
at  Jleusenstatum,  a  castle  of  the  Coimts  ttf  SchunlHirn,  and 
were  there  in  the  customary  mamier  greeted  and  welcomed ; 
but  die  city  celebnited  this  imjwrtant  cjxxh  by  spiritual  festi- 
val.s  of  all  the  religions,  by  high  masses  ajxd  sermons ;  and  on 
the  temporal  side  by  iuce.ssant  tiring  of  camion  as  an  accom« 
ixmimenl  to  the  Tc  Deuins. 

If  all  thes«.>  public  solemnities,  from  the  beginning  up  to 
tliis  point,  had  bei  n  regarded  as  a  delilK-rate  work  of  art,  not 
much  to  tind  fault  with  would  liave  Ix-eu  found.  All  was  well 
l)n'i)ared.  The  public  s<"eues  oi)ened  gradually,  and  went  on 
iucieasing  in  imjwrtanec ;  the  men  grew  in  number,  the  {)er- 
sonages  in  dignity,  their  ap])urtenance8,  as  well  as  them.seivc8, 
in  sj)lendour ;  and  thus  it  adv.anced  with  every  dav,  tiil  at 
last  even  a  well-preiKir«Hl  and  linn  eye  became  bewildered. 

The  entrance  of  the  P'.lector  of  Mentz,  which  we  have  re-- 
fused to  descrilx*  more  completely,  was  magnificent  and  im- 
posing enough  to  suggest  to  the  imaginati<jn  of  an  eminent 
man,  the  advent  of  a  grejit  prophesied  World-Kuler  ;  even  we 
were  not  a  little  d;jz/.led  by  it.  But  now  our  cxjx^ctation  was 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  as  it  ^vas  said  that  the  Kmperrjr  and 
the  future  King  were  approaching  the  city.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  SachscnliaiLsen,  a  tent  had  been  erected,  in  which 
the  entire  magistracy  remained,  to  show  the  aj)propriatc 
honour,  and  to  ])rofl'iT  the  keys  of  tlic  city  to  the  chief  of  the 
lOmpire.  Furtlar  out,  on  a  lair  spacioiLS  plain,  stood  another 
— a  state  pavilion,  whither  the  whole  l)ody  of  electoriJ  princes 
and  andwssadors  repaired,  while  their  retinues  extended 
along  the  whole  way.  that  gradually,  as  their  turns  came,  they 
might  again  move  towards  the  city,  and  cuter  pro^Krly  into 
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the  procession.  By  this  time  the  Phnperor  reached  the  tent, 
entered  it,  and  the  princes  and  ambassadors,  after  a  most 
respectful  reception,  withdrew,  to  focilitate  the  passage  of  the 
chief  ruk'r. 

^^'e  others  who  remained  in  the  city  to  admire  this  pomp 
■within  the  walls  and  streets,  still  more  than  could  have  been 
done  in  the  open  fields,  were  very  well  entertained  for  a  while 
by  the  barricade  set  up  by  the  citizens  in  the  lanes,  by  the 
throng  of  people,  and  by  the  various  jests  and  improprieties 
■which  arose,  till  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  thunder  of 
cannon  announced  to  us  the  immediate  approach  of  Majesty. 
"Wliat  must  have  been  particularly  grateful  to  a  Frankibrter 
■was,  that  on  this  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  sove- 
reigns and  their  representatives,  the  imperial  city  of  Frank- 
fort also  appeared  as  a  little  sovereign  ;  for  her  equerry  opened 
the  procession  ;  chargers  with  armorial  trappings,  upon  Avhlch 
the  Avhite  eagle  on  a  red  field  looked  very  fine,  followed  him ; 
then  came  attendants  and  officials,  drummers  and  trumpeters, 
and  deputies  of  the  coimcil,  accompanied  by  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  in  the  city  livery,  on  foot.  Immediately  behind 
these  Avere  the  three  companies  of  citizen  cavalry,  very  well 
mounted — the  same  that  we  had  seen  from  our  youth,  at  the 
reception  of  the  escort  and  on  other  pubHc  occasions.  We 
rejoiced  in  our  participation  of  the  honom-,  and  in  om-  himdred- 
thoTisaudtli  part  of  a  sovereignty  which  now  appeared  in  its 
full  brilliancy.  The  difierent  trains  of  the  Hereditary  Imperial 
IMarshal,  and  of  the  envoys  deputed  by  the  six  temporal 
Electors,  marched  after  these  step  by  step.  None  of  them 
consisted  of  less  than  twenty  attendants,  and  two  state-car- 
riages— some  even  of  a  greater  number.  The  retinue  of  the 
spiritiial  l^^lcctors  was  ever  on  the  increase, — their  servants 
and  domestic  officers  seemed  imiumerable, — the  Elector  of 
Cologne  and  the  Elector  of  Treves  had  above  twenty  state- 
carriages,  and  the  Elector  of  JNIentz  quite  as  many  alone. 
Tlie  servants,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  were  clothed 
most  sjilendidly  througliout :  the  lords  in  the  equipages, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  had  not  omitted  to  appear  richl)'-  and 
venerably  dressed,  and  adorned  with  all  the  badges  of  their 
orders.  The  ti-ain  of  his  Imp(>rial  IMajesty  now,  as  was  fit, 
surpassed  all  the  rest.  The  riding-masters,  the  led  horses, 
the  equipages,  the  shabracks  and  caparisons,  attracted  every 
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eve  and  the  Rixtron  Kix-horso  pila-wajjons  of  tho  ImiKiial 
ChnmlKrlains.  I'rivv  ('mincillors,  Hi^h  CliainlH'rhun.  llijjh 
Stcwnnls.  and  lli;;h  Kcjiu-rrk-.  closed,  with  jjrrat  pomp,  this 
division  of  thr  prooossion,  which,  in  spite  of  its  mafj^iificence 
and  extent,  was  still  only  to  Iw  the  van-t^iiard. 

But  now  the  line  eonei-ntrated  itself  more  and  nmre,  whili* 
the  dipfiiitv  luid  panide  kept  on  inereasinp.  For,  in  the  midst 
of  a  chosen  escort  of  their  own  domestic  attendants,  the  most 
of  tliem  on  ftM)t,  and  n  few  on  liorsehack,  appeared  the  VAqc- 
toral  ambassadors  as  well  as  the  l-',lectoi-s  in  ])ers<)n,  in  asccnd- 
ini;  onler,  each  one  in  a  mniniiHcent  8tate-carria<;e.  Imme- 
diately iK'hind  the  Elector  of  Ment/,  ten  imperial  footmen,  one 
and  f«)rtv  lackcvs,  and  eij^ht  Ileyducks,*  announced  their  Ma- 
jesties. 'ITic  most  maf^iiticcnt  state-carria;;e,  furnished  even 
at  the  hack  part  with  an  entire  windt)w  of  plate-<;lass,  onia- 
mented  with  ])aintin<^,  lacker,  caned  work,  and  j^ildinj;;^, 
covered  with  red  iinhroidered  velvet  on  the  to])  and  inside, 
allowed  us  vcrv  conveniently  to  Ixliold  the  Enijx-ror  and  Kinp, 
the  lonfj-desired  heads,  in  all  their  ^lorj'.  'I'lu!  procession  was 
led  a  Ion;;  circuitous  r«)ute,  i)artly  from  necessity,  that  it  mi;;ht 
be  able  to  unfold  itself,  and  j)artly  to  render  it  visible  to  the 
prcat  multitude  of  jx'ople.  It  had  passed  thron;;h  Sachson- 
hauscn,  over  the  bridije,  up  the  Fahrpasse,  then  down  the 
Zoile,  and  turned  towards  the  inner  city  throiii^h  the  Katha- 
rinenj)forto,  formerly  a  pate,  and  since  the  enlar^enunt  di  the 
citv,  an  open  thorouf^hfare.  Here  it  had  been  lortunately 
considered  that,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  external  p-andeur  of 
the  world  had  pone  on  expanding  both  in  height  and  breadth. 
Measure  had  been  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  the  present 
imjK'rial  state-carriape  could  not,  without  striking  its  caned 
work  and  other  outward  decorations,  pet  throuph  this  gateway, 
throuph  which  so  many  ])rinccs  and  emperors  had  pone  back- 
wanls  and  fonvard".  'I'lie  matter  was  debated,  and  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  circuit,  it  was  resolved  to  take  \ip  the  pave- 
ments, and  to  contrive  a  pentle  ascent  and  descent.  With  tho 
same  view  they  had  also  removed  all  the  projectinp  eaves  frf)m 
the  shops  and  lKM)ths  in  the  street,  that  neither  crown,  nor  eagle, 
nor  the  pcnii  should  receive  any  shock  or  injun'. 

Kiperly  as  we  directe<l  our  eyes  to  the  hiph  ])ersonapcs  when 
this  precious  vcs^^l  with  such  precious  contents  approached  as, 
*  A  claw  of  attcodftDtA  dressed  in  ilungahan  costume.— TVemr. 
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we  could  not  avoid  tiuTiin<T^  om-  looks  upon  tlie  noble  horses, 
their  harness,  and  its  embroidery ;  but  the  strange  coachmen 
and  outriders,  both  sitting  on  the  horses,  particularly  struck 
us.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  come  from  some  other  nation, 
or  even  from  another  world,  with  their  long  black  and  yellow 
velvet  coats,  and  their  caps  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  after 
the  imperial  court  fashion.  Now  the  crowd  became  so  dense 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  much  more.  The  Swiss 
guard  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  the  Hereditary  Marshal 
holding  the  Saxon  sword  upwards  in  his  right  hand,  the  Field- 
Marshals,  as  leaders  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  riding  beliind  the 
carriage,  the  imperial  pages  in  a  body,  and  finally,  the  Imperial 
Horse-guard  {Hatschiergarde)  itself,  in  black  velvet  frocks 
{Flugelrvck),  with  aU  the  seams  edged  mth  gold,  under  which 
were  red  coats  and  leather-coloiu-ed  camisoles,  likewise  richly 
decked  with  gold  !  One  scarcely  recovered  oneself  from  sheer 
seeing,  pointing,  and  showing,  so  that  the  scarcely  less  splen- 
didly clad  body-guards  of  the  Electors  were  barely  looked  at, 
and  we  should  perhaps  have  withdrawn  from  the  windows,  if 
we  had  not  wished  to  take  a  mIcw  of  our  own  magistracy,  who 
closed  the  procession  in  their  fifteen  two-horse  coaches,  and 
particularly  the  clerk  of  the  council,  with  the  city  keys  on  red 
velvet  cushions.  That  our  company  of  city  grenadiers  should 
cover  the  rear,  seemed  to  us  honotirable  enough,  and  we  felt 
doubly  and  highly  edified  as  Germans  and  as  Frankforters  by 
this  great  day. 

We  had  taken  our  place  in  a  house  which  the  procession 
had  to  pass  again  when  it  returned  from  the  cathecfral.  Of 
religious  ser\dccs,  of  music,  of  rites  and  solemnities,  of  addi-esses 
and  answers,  of  propositions  and  readings  aloiid,  there  was  so 
much  in  church,  choir,  and  conclave,  before  it  came  to  the 
swearing  of  the  electoral  capitulation,  that  we  had  time  enough 
to  pai-take  of  an  excellent  collation,  and  to  empty  several  flasks 
to  the  health  of  our  old  and  young  ruler.  The  conversation, 
in  the  meanwhile,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  reverted  to  the 
time  past,  and  there  were  not  wanting  aged  persons  who  pre- 
ferred that  to  the  present,  at  least  with  respect  to  a  certain 
human  interest  and  impassioned  sympathy  which  then  j^re- 
vailed.  At  the  coronation  of  Francis  the  First  all  had  not 
been  so  settled  as  now  ;  jjcace  had  not  yet  been  concluded ; 
France  and  the  Electors  of  Ih-andenbm-a-  and  the  Palatinate 
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were  op|)oscd  to  the  election  ;  the  troops  of  the  future  enipiror 
^vere  stationed  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  had  his  head-quarters, 
aud  the  in>i;;iua  of  the  Kiupire  coining  from  Aix,  were  alinost 
carrird  off  bv  the  iuhabitauts  of  the  Palatinate.  Meanwhile 
ne<;otiations  went  ou,  and  on  neitlier  side  wius  the  afliiir  eon- 
dueted  in  the  strictest  maiHier.  Makia  Thkuesa,  thouf^h 
tlu-n  pre;;nant,  eonies  in  person  to  sec  tlie  coronation  of  her 
hiLsband,  which  is  at  last  carried  into  effect.  She  an-ived  at 
A.sehatltnbur};,  and  went  on  boanl  a  yacht  in  order  to  repair 
to  Frankfort,  l-'raneis,  fmm  I Ieidellx>r^.  thinks  to  meet  his 
wife,  but  comes  Um  late;  she  has  already  dejKirted.  Unknown, 
he  tlirows  himst-lf  into  a  little  boat,  hastens  after  her,  reaches 
her  .ship,  and  the  lovin;;  pair  is  delif^hted  at  this  surprising; 
nuvtiii};.  The  story  spreads  immediately,  and  all  the  world 
sympathizes  with  this  tender  pair,  so  richly  bUsst-d  with  their 
children,  who  have  been  .s«j  in.sL'iKirable  since  their  union,  that 
once  on  a  journey  from  \ienna  to  Florence  they  are  forctd  to 
keep  (juiu^antine  together  on  the  Venetian  border.  Maria 
Theresa  is  welcomed  in  the  city  with  rejoicin;:s.  she  enters  the 
Human  Emperor  inn,  while  the  jn"eat  t«nt  for  the  reception  of 
lur  husbjuul  is  erecU.'d  on  the  IJondieim  heath.  There  of  the 
spiritual  F.lectors  is  foimd  oidy  Mentz.  and  of  the  amba.ssadors 
of  the  temjwnd  lllectors,  oidy  S^ixouy.  IJohemia.  and  Hanover. 
'Ilie  entr.mce  bej^ins.  and  what  it  may  lack  of  completeness 
and  sjilendour  is  richly  comjKnsiited  by  the  presence  of  a  l)<*au- 
tiful  ladv.  She  stands  u|)on  the  balcony  of  the  well-situated 
house,  and  ;rroet-s  her  husband  with  cries  of  V'nat  and  claj)ping 
of  hands  ;  the  people  joined,  cxcitetl  to  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
As  the  grv'at  arc,  after  all,  men,  the  citizen  thinks  them  his 
equals  when  he  wishes  to  love  them,  and  that  he  can  best  do 
when  he  can  picture  them  to  him.self  as  loving  hu.sbands,  tender 
parents,  devoted  brothers,  and  true  friends.  At  that  time  all 
happiness  had  been  wished  anil  prophesied,  and  to-day  it  was 
Seen  fulfilled  in  the  first-ln^ni  Mjn  ;  to  whom  even  body  was 
well  inclined  on  account  of  his  handsome  youthful  fonn,  and 
u|)on  whom  the  world  set  tl>e  greatest  hojK's,  on  account  of 
tlu'  great  (pialities  that  he  showed. 

Wf  had  iK'come  «piite  ab>orlK*d  in  the  past  and  future,  when 
. .  >nie  friends  who  came  in  recalled  us  to  the  jjresent.  They 
were  of  those  who  know  the  value  of  novilty.  and  therefore 
hasten  to  announce  it  tirst.   They  were  even  able  to  tell  of  a  tine 
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humane  trait  in  those  exalted  personages  whom  we  had  seen 
go  by  with  the  greatest  pomp.  It  had  been  concerted  that  on 
the  way.  b.etweeu  Heusenstamm  and  the  great  tent,  the  Empe- 
ror and  King  should  find  the  Landgi'ave  of  Darmstadt  in  the 
forest.  This  old  prince,  now  approaching  the  grave,  wished 
to  see  once  more  the  master  to  whom  he  had  been  devoted  in 
former  times.  Both  might  remember  the  day  when  the  Land- 
gi-ave  brought  over  to  Heidelberg  the  decree  of  the  Electors 
choosing  Francis  as  Emperor,  and  replied  to  the  valuable  pre- 
sents he  received  with  protestations  of  unalterable  devotion. 
These  eminent  persons  stood  in  a  grove  of  firs,  and  the  Laud- 
grave,  weak  with  old  age,  supported  himself  against  a  pine,  to 
contmue  the  conversation,  which  was  not  without  emotion  on 
both  sides.  The  place  was  afterwards  marked  in  an  innocent 
way,  and  we  young  people  sometimes  wandered  to  it. 

Tims  several  hom-s  had  passed  in  remembrance  of  the  old 
and  consideration  of  the  new,  when  the  procession,  though 
curtailed  and  more  compact,  again  passed  before  ovu-  eyes,  and 
we  were  enabled  to  observe  and  mark  the  detail  more  closely, 
and  imprint  it  on  om-  minds  for  the  future. 

From  that  moment  the  city  was  in  xminterrupted  motion; 
for  until  each  and  eveiy  one  whom  it  behoved,  and  of  whom  it 
was  requii-ed,  had  paid  their  respects  to  the  highest  dignities, 
and  exhibited  themselves  one  by  one,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
marching  to  and  fro,  and  the  comt  of  each  one  of  the  high 
persons  present  could  be  very  conveniently  repeated  in  detail. 
Now,  too,  the  insignia  of  the  Empire  an-ived.  But  that  no 
ancient  usage  might  be  omitted  even  in  this  respect,  they  had 
to  remain  half  a  day  till  late  at  night  in  the  open  field,  on 
account  of  a  dispute  about  territory  and  escort  between  the 
Elector  of  Mentz  and  the  city.  The  latter  yielded,  the  people 
of  MonXz  escorted  the  insignia  as  far  as  the  barricade,  and  so 
the  atlhir  terminated  for  this  time. 

In  these  days  I  did  not  come  to  myself.  At  home  I  had  to 
write  and  copy  ;  everything  had  to  be  seen ;  and  so  ended  the 
month  of  March,  the  second  half  of  which  had  been  so  rich  in 
festivals  for  us.  I  had  promised  Grctchen  a  faithful  and  com- 
plete account  of  what  had  lately  happened,  and  of  what  was 
to  be  expected  on  the  coronation-day.  This  great  day  ap- 
proached ;  I  thcnight  more  how  I  should  tell  it  to  her  than  of 
•what  properly  was  to  be  told ;  all  that  came  under  my  eyes 
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and  my  pen  I  merely  worked  up  rapidly  for  this  solo  and  imme- 
diate uso.  At  last  I  reaehed  Ikt  residence  somewhat  late  one 
oveninp.  and  was  not  a  little  proud  to  think  how  my  discourse 
on  this  occasion  wonUl  Ik>  much  more  ^^uccessful  than  the  first 
unprepnRHi  one.  But  a  momentarj-  incitement  often  brings 
us.  and  others  throui;h  us,  more  joy  than  the  most  deliberate 
puq)ose  Clin  atFortl.  I  found,  indeed.  ])retty  nearly  the  .same 
company,  but  there  were  some  unknown  pi-rsons  among  them. 
They  sat  down  to  l)lay,  all  except  (Jrelchen  and  her  younger 
cousin,  who  remained  with  me  at  the  slate.  The  dear  girl 
expressed  most  gracefully  her  delight  that  she,  though  a 
stranger,  hjid  passed  for  a  citizen  on  the  election-day,  and  had 
taken  part  in  that  miique  spectacle.  She  thanked  me  most 
warmlv  for  having  managed  to  tiike  care  of  her,  and  for  hav- 
ing been  so  attentive  as  to  procure  her.  through  Pylades,  all 
sorts  of  admissions  by  means  of  billets,  directions,  friends,  and 
intercessions. 

She  liked  to  hear  al)out  the  jewels  of  the  Empire.  I  pro- 
mised her  that  wo  should,  if  |)ossible,  see  these  together.  She 
made  some  jesting  remarks  when  she  leanu-d  that  the  garments 
and  crown  had  been  tried  on  the  young  king.  I  knew  where 
she  would  gaze  at  the  solemnities  (»f  the  coronation-day,  and 
directed  her  attention  to  cvcnthing  that  was  impending,  and 
partieularlv  to  what  might  be  minutely  inspected  from^  her 
place  of  view. 

Thus  we  forgot  to  think  al)out  time ;  it  was  already  past 
midnight ;  and  I  found  that  I  unfortunately  had  not  the  housc- 
kev  with  me.  I  could  not  enter  the  house  without  making 
tlu'  'greatest  disturbance.  I  commmiicated  my  embarrassment 
to  her.  '*  After  all,"  said  she,  "  it  will  be  best  for  the  com- 
panv  to  remain  together."  'llie  eotLsins  and  the  strangers  had 
alreadv  had  this  in  miml,  Ixeausc  it  was  not  known  where 
tliev  would  be  Imlged  for  the  night.  The  matter  was  soon 
decided ;  Gretchen  went  to  make  some  cotfee,  after  bringing 
in  and  lighting  a  large  bnL«<s  lamp,  furnished  with  oil  and 
■wick,  because  the  candles  threatened  to  bum  out. 

The  cotfee  .son'ed  to  enliven  us  for  sevcnd  hours,  but  the 
game  gradually  slackened ;  conversation  failed ;  the  mother 
slejjt  in  the  great  chair ;  the  strangers,  wear)'  from  travelling, 
noddi^l  here  and  there,  and  Pylades  and  his  fair  one  sat  in  a 
comer.    She  had  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  kid  gone  to 
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sleep,  and  he  did  not  keep  long  awake.  The  yoimger  cousin 
sitting  o])posite  to  us  by  the  slate,  had  crossed  his  arms  before 
him,  and  slept  with  his  face  resting  upon  them.  I  sat  in  the 
Avindow-corner,  behind  the  table,  and  Gretchen  by  me.  We 
talked  in  a  low  voice  :  but  at  last  sleep  overcame  her  also,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  my  shoidder,  and  sank  at  once  into  a  slimibcr. 
Thus  I  now  sat.  the  only  one  awake,  in  a  most  singular  posi- 
tion, in  Avhicli  the  kind  brother  of  death  soon  put  me  also  to 
rest.  I  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  already  bright 
day-  Gretchen  was  standing  before  the  mirror  arranging  her 
little  cap :  she  was  more  lovely  than  ever,  and  when  I  de- 
parted cordially  pressed  my  hands.  I  crept  home  by  a  round- 
about way ;  for,  on  the  side  to^^•ards  the  little  Stag-ditch,  my 
father  had  opened  a  sort  of  little  pcei)-hole  in  the  >yaU,  not 
without  the  opposition  of  his  neighbom*.  This  side  we  avoided 
when  we  wanted  not  to  be  observed  by  him  in  coming  home. 
My  mother,  whose  mediation  always  came  in  well  for  us,  had 
endeavom-ed  to  palliate  my  absence  in  the  morning  at  breakfast, 
by  the  supposition  that  I  had  gone  out  early,  and  I  experienced 
no  disagreeable  effects  from  this  innocent  night. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  infinitely  various  world  which  sm*- 
rounded  me,  produced  upon  me  but  a  very  simple  impression. 
I  had  no  interest  but  to  mark  closely  the  outside  of  the  objects, 
no  business  but  that  with  which  I  had  been  charged  by  my 
father  and  Herr  von  Konigsthal,  by  which,  indeed,  I  perceived 
the  inner  coiu'se  of  things.  I  had  no  liking  but  for  Gretchen, 
and  no  other  view  than  to  see  and  apprehend  all  properly,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  repeat  it  with  her,  and  explain  it  to  her. 
Often  Avhen  a  train  was  going  by,  I  described  it  half  aloud  to 
myself,  to  assure  myself  of  all  the  particidars,  and  to  be  praised 
by  my  fair  one  for  this  attention  and  accm-acy ;  the  applause 
and  acknowledgments  of  the  others  I  regarded  as  a  mere 
ap])endix. 

I  was  indeed  presented  to  many  exalted  and  distniguislied 
persons ;  but  ])artly,  no  one  liad  time  to  trouble  himself  about 
others,  and  partly,  older  people  do  not  know  at  once  how  they 
should  converse  with  a  young  man  and  try  him.  I,  on  my 
side,  was  likewise  not  particularly  skilful  in  adapting  myself 
to  people.  Generally  I  acquired  their  fiivour,  but  not  their 
approbation.  AVliatever  occu])ied  me  was  completely  present 
to  me ;  but  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  might  be  also  suitable  to 
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otlicrs.  I  was  mostly  too  lively  or  too  quiet,  and  appeared 
cither  imjjortunato  or  sullen,  just  as  persons  attraeted  or 
repelled  nie ;  and  tints  I  was  considered  to  l)e  indeed  full  of 
promise,  but  at  the  sune  time  was  declared  eccentric. 

The  coronation-day  dawned  at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  Ajjril, 
1701;  tlie  weather  was  favoundde,  and  even  body  was  in 
motion.  I,  with  several  of  my  relation.s  and  friends,  had  iH'cn 
])rovided  with  a  }^»mm.1  place  in  one  of  the  ujjjjcr  stories  of  the 
Ivumer  its4.'lf,  where  we  mi};ht  compK-tely  sur^•ey  the  whole. 
We  betook  ourselves  to  the  sjwt  very  early  in  the  momin);,  and 
from  above,  as  in  a  binl's-eye  view,  contemplated  the  arran<^e- 
ments  which  we  had  insjKcted  more  cloM'ly  the  day  before. 
'llicre  was  the  newly-ereeted  fo\intain.  with  two  lar^jc  tubs  on 
the  left  and  ri^ht,  into  which  the  doublc-ea'^le  on  the  j>ost  was 
to  pour  from  its  two  beaks  white  wine  on  this  side  and  red 
wine  on  that,  'lliere,  fjjithered  into  a  luap.  lay  the  oats;  here 
stood  the  larj^e  wooden  hut,  in  which  we  had  several  days  sinco 
.seen  the  whole  fat  ox  roasted  and  basted  on  a  hu^c  spit  iK-fore 
a  charcoal  fire.  All  the  avenues  leading:  out  froni  the  Romcr, 
and  from  other  streets  back  to  the  Uonu-r,  were  secured  on 
both  sidi's  by  barrii-ix  and  guards.  The  <;Teat  stpiarc  was  j?m- 
dually  filled,  and  the  wavin;;  and  pressun-  <^ew  every  moment 
stronger  and  more  in  motion,  as  the  multitude  always,  if  pos- 
sible, endeavoured  to  reach  the  s|)4>t  where  some  new  scene 
nnxsc,  and  something  particular  was  announced. 

All  this  time  there  reigned  a  tolerable  stillness,  and  when 
the  alann-bells  were  .sounded,  all  the  ])eoplo  seemed  struck 
with  terror  and  amazement.  What  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  coidd  overlook  the  square  from  above,  was  the 
train  in  which  the  lords  of  Aix  and  Nuremberg  brought  the 
crowni -jewels  to  the  cathetbid.  'lliese,  as  ])alladia,  had  been 
:'.ssigncd  the  first  jilace  in  the  carriage,  and  the  de])uties  sat 
In-fore  them  on  the  l)ack  si-at  with  becoming  reverence.  Now 
the  tliree  Electors  Ix-take  themselves  to  the  cathecbal.  After 
the  presentation  of  the  insignia  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the 
crown  and  sword  are  immediately  carriid  to  the  imperial 
quarters.  The  further  ammgements  and  manifold  ceremonies 
occupiid,  in  the  interim,  the  chief  persons,  as  well  as  the  sjicc- 
tjitors,  in  the  church,  sls  we  other  Mcll-informcd  persons  could 
weli  im;igine. 

In  the  meunwhilc  before  our  eyes  the  ambassadors  ascended 
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to  the  Romcr,  from  which  the  canopy  is  can-ied  by  the  under- 
officers  into  the  imperial  quarters.  The  Hereditaiy  Marshal 
Count  von  Pappkniif.im  instantly  raomits  his  horse  ;  he  was 
a  very  handsome,  slender  gentleman,  whom  the  Spanish  cos- 
timae'  the  rich  doublet,  the  gold  mantle,  the  high  feathered 
hat,  and  the  loose  flying  hair,  became  very  well.  He  puts 
himself  in  motion,  and,  amid  the  sound  of  all  the  bells,  the 
ambassadors  follow  him  on  horseback  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Emperor  in  still  greater  magnificence  than  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. One  would  have  liked  to  be  there  too,  as  indeed  on  this 
day  it  would  have  been  altogether  desirable  to  multiply  one's- 
self.  However,  we  told  each  other  what  was  going  on  there. 
Now  the  Emperor  is  putting  on  his  domestic  robes,  we  said, 
a  new  dress,  made  after  the  old  Carolingian  pattern.  The 
hereditaiy  officers  receive  the  insignia,  and  ^^'ith  them  get  on 
horseback.  The  Emperor  in  his  robes,  the  Roman  King  in  the 
Spanish  habit,  immediately  mount  their  steeds ;  and  while 
this  is  done,  the  endless  procession  which  precedes  them  has 
already  annoimced  them. 

The  eye  Avas  ah-eady  wearied  by  the  multitude  of  richly- 
dressed  attendants  and  magistrates,  and  by  the  nobility  who, 
in  stately  fashion,  were  mo-\ang  along ;  but  when  the  Elec- 
toral envoys,  the  hereditaiy  officers,  and  at  last,  under  the 
richly-embroidered  canopy,  home  by  twelve  Sch6ffe7i  and 
senators,  the  Emperor,  in  romantic  costume,  and  to  the  left, 
a  little  behind  him,  in  the  Spanish  dress,  his  son,  slowly  floated 
along  on  magnificently-adonied  horses,  the  eye  was  no  more 
sufficient  for  the  sight.  One  would  have  liked  to  detain  the 
scene,  but  for  a  moment,  by  a  magic  charm  ;  but  the  glory 
passed  on  without  stopping,  and  the  space  that  was  scarcely 
quitted  was  immediately  filled  again  by  the  crowd,  which 
poured  in  like  biUows. 

But  now  a  new  pressure  took  place  ;  for  another  approach 
li'om  the  market  to  the  Homer  gate  had  to  be  opened,  and  a 
road  of  planks  to  be  bridged  over  it,  on  which  the  train 
returning  from  the  cathedral  was  to  walk. 

^\^lat  passed  within  the  cathedral,  the  endless  ceremonies 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  anointing,  the  crowning, 
the  dubbing  of  knighthood, — all  this  we  were  glad  to  hear 
told  afterwards  by  those  who  had  sacrificed  much  else  to  be 
present  in  the  church. 
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The  p«*t  of  us.  in  the  jntorim.  partook  of  n  fnij»Jil  repast ; 
for  in  this  ft'stal  <lav  w<>  had  to  l)o  contrnti'd  with  cold  moat. 
But.  on  tlu*  other  hand,  the  Ix^st  and  oldest  wine  had  been 
broujjht  out  of  all  the  family-cellars,  so  that  in  this  respect  at 
least  wc  celehratiHl  the  ancient  festival  in  ancient  style. 

In  the  M]uan'.  the  sight  nios-t  worth  stvin^;  was  now  the 
hridi;e.  which  Imd  IxH'n  tinishetl.  and  covered  with  orann;c  and 
white  cloth ;  and  we  who  had  stared  at  the  Emperor,  first  in. 
his  carriat^c  and  then  on  horscKack.  were  now  to  admire  him 
walking  on  fixit.  Singidarly  enough,  the  la.st  j)lea.sed  us  the 
most  ;  for  we  thought  that  in  this  way  he  exhihitinl  himself 
l)oth  in  the  most  natural  and  in  the  most  dignified  manner. 

Older  jx>rs<ms,  who  were  pres<>nt  at  the  coronation  of 
Francis  the  First,  related  that  Maria  Tlieresn.  Ix-autiful 
Ix'yond  measure,  had  looked  on  this  solemnity  from  a  bnl- 
conv  window  of  the  Frauenstein  hou.so.  close  to  the  Riimcr. 
As  her  consort  retunie<l  from  the  cathe<lral  in  his  strange 
costume,  and  stvmed  to  her.  so  to  speak,  like  a  ghost  of 
Charlemagne,  he  had.  as  if  in  jest.  rais<'d  l)oth  his  hands,  and 
shown  her  the  imperial  globe,  the  sceptre,  and  the  curious 
ploves.  at  which  slie  had  br>)ken  out  into  immfMlerate  laugh- 
ter, which  senwl  for  the  great  delight  and  edification  of  the 
cn)wd.  which  was  thus  ln>noun-d  with  a  sight  of  the  gcxnl  and 
nj»tural  matrimonial  undrrst.mding  between  the  most  exalted 
couple  of  Christendom.  Hut  when  the  Kmpress.  to  gre^  her 
consort,  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  even  shouted  a  loud 
rivat  to  him.  the  enthusiasm  and  exultation  of  the  people  was 
rais^'d  to  the  highest,  so  that  tliere  wa.s  no  end  to  the  cheers 
of  joy. 

Now,  the  sound  of  Mis,  and  the  van  of  the  long  train 
which  gently  made  its  way  over  the  many-coloured  bridge, 
announced  that  all  was  done.  'ITie  attention  was  greater  than 
ever,  and  the  procession  more  distinct  than  before.  j)articu- 
larly  for  us.  since  it  now  came  directly  up  to  us.  We  saw  it, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  sfjuare.  which  was  thronged  with 
people.  almo«it  as  if  on  a  gnjund-plan.  Only  at  the  end  the 
macrnificence  w:is  too  much  cn)wded ;  for  the  envoys,  the 
1  '  \  officers,  the  Kmperor  and  King,  under  the  canopy 
•'\  the  three  spiritual  Electors,  who  imin«'«liately 
IuIIdnvkI.  the  Schoffen  and  senators,  dressed  in  black,  the 
gold   embroidered  canopy  [Hwimcl), — all  seemed  only  one 
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mass,  which  moved  by  a  sinp;lc  will,  splendidly  harmonious, 
and  thus  stepping  from  the  temple  amid  the  soimd  of  the 
bells,  beamed  towards  us  as  something-  holy. 

A  politico-religious  ceremony  possesses  an  infinite  charm. 
"We  behold  earthly  majesty  before  om-  eyes,  surrounded  by  all 
the  symbols  of  its  power ;  but  while  it  bends  before  that  of 
heaven,  it  brings  to  our  minds  the  communion  of  both.  For 
even  the  individual  can  only  prove  liis  relationship  with  the 
Deitv  by  subjecting  himself  and  adoring. 

The  rejoicings,  which  resomided  from  the  market-place, 
now  spread  likewise  over  the  great  square,  and  a  boisterous 
rivat  burst  forth  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  thi'oats, 
and  doubtless  from  as  many  hearts.  For  this  grand  festival 
was  to  be  the  pledge  of  a  lasting  peace,  Avhich  indeed  for 
many  a  long  year  actually  blessed  Germany. 

Several  days  before,  it  had  been  made  knoA\Ti  by  public 
proclamation,  that  neither  the  bridge  nor  the  eagle  over  the 
foutitain  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  people,  and  were  therefore 
not,  as  at  other  times,  to  be  touched.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  inevitable  with  such  a  rush  of  persons. 
But  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  some  degree  to  the  genius  of  the 
mob,  persons  expressly  appointed  went  behind  the  procession, 
loosened  the  cloth  from  the  bridge,  woimd  it  up  like  a  flag, 
and  threw  it  into  the  air.  This  gave  rise  to  no  disaster,  but 
to  a  laughable  mishap  ;  for  the  cloth  imrollcd  itself  in  the  air, 
and,  as  it  fell,  covered  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  persons. 
Those  now  who  took  hold  of  the  ends  and  drew  them  towards 
themselves,  pulled  all  those  in  the  middle  to  the  gromid,  en- 
veloped them  and  teased  them  till  they  tore  or  cut  themselves 
through,  and  everybody,  in  his  o^^^l  way,  had  borne  off  a 
corner  of  the  stuff  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  ^Majesty. 

1  did  not  long  contemplate  this  rude  sport,  but  hastened 
from  my  liigh  position,  tlu-ough  all  sorts  of  little  steps  and 
passages,  down  to  the  great  Romer  stairs,  where  the  distin- 
guished and  majestic  mass,  which  had  been  stared  at  from 
the  distance,  was  to  ascend  in  its  undidating  course.  The 
crowd  was  not  great,  because  the  entrances  to  the  covmcil- 
house  were  well  garrisoned,  and  I  fortunately  reached  at  once 
the  iron  balustrades  above.  Now  the  chief  personages  as- 
cended past  me,  while  their  followers  remained  behind  in  the 
lower  arched  passages,  and  I  could  observe  them  on  the  thiice 
broken  stairs  from  all  sides,  and  at  last  quite  close. 
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Finally  l>oth  thrir  >r;ijostios  oamo  up.  Fnthor  and  son 
Yt'VTv  altoijctlur  drfssrtl  liko  Monacliini.  The  Kinprrors 
doinotic  robt's,  of  pur])lo-colourc'd  ^ilk,  richly  adorned  with 
p<arls  and  stones,  as  well  ns  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  imperial 
«>rl),  struck  the  eye  with  f;o<><l  cHect.  For  all  in  them  was 
new,  and  the  imitation  of  the  antique  was  tasteful.  Ho 
moved,  too,  quite  easily  in  his  attire,  and  his  true-hearted, 
dijfuifieil  fact',  indicateil  at  once  the  emjjeror  and  the  father. 
ThN  youn;;  Kin^,  on  the  contnirk',  in  his  monstrous  articles  of 
ilrevs,  witii  the  crown-jiwels  of  ('harleirui<;iu',  dnifiired  himself 
alon^j.is  if  he  had  been  in  a  disjj^uise,  so  that  he  himself,  lookinfij 
at  his  father  fn)m  time  to  time,  coidd  not  refniin  froni  laut,diin};. 
Thi-  crown,  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  line  a  f^cat  deal, 
st«Kxl  oJit  from  his  head  like  an  overham;iii<^  roof.  'Ihe  dal- 
matiea,  the  stole,  well  as  they  had  been  fitted  and  taken  in 
by  .sewint;,  presented  by  no  means  an  advanta;^(M)us  aj)pear- 
ance.  The  sce])tre  and  imperial  orb  excited  some  admiration  ; 
but  one  would,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  princely  eH'ect,  rather 
have  seen  a  strong  form,  suited  to  the  dress,  invested  and 
adorned  with  it. 

Scarcely  were  tlie  gates  of  the  great  hall  closed  behind 
these  figures,  than  I  hurried  to  my  former  place,  which  lu'ing 
already  occupied  by  others.  I  only  regained  with  some  trouble. 

It  was  preci.sely  at  the  right  time  that  I  ag.iin  took  posses.sion 
of  my  window ;  for  the  most  remarkable  jjart  of  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  public  was  ju.st  alxjut  to  take  place.  All  the 
people  had  turned  towards  the  Isomer,  and  a  reiterated  shout 
of  rirat  gave  us  to  undtrstand  that  the  Kraperor  and  King,  in 
their  vestments,  were  showing  them.selves  to  the  ])opulace 
from  the  balcony  of  the  great  hall.  Bat  they  were  not  alone 
to  sene  as  a  sj)ectaele,  since  another  strange  spectacle  occiirred 
before  their  eyes.  First  of  all,  the  handsome  slender  Ileredi- 
tan»-  Marshal  tlung  hims<'lf  uimn  his  steed  ;  he  had  l.iid  aside 
his  sword :  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  silver-handled  vessel, 
and  a  tin  .s])atula  in  his  left.  lie  rode  within  the  barriers  to 
the  great  heap  of  oats,  spi-ang  in.  filled  the  vessel  to  overflow, 
smf)othed  it  off,  and  carried  it  back  again  with  great  dignity. 
The  imperial  stable  was  now  provided  for.  The  Ilere<li(ar}' 
Chamberlain  then  rode  likewise  to  the  spot,  and  l)rouglit  back 
a  basin  with  ewer  and  towel.  liut  more  entertaining  for  tlie 
spectators  was  the  Hereditary'  Career,  who  came  to  fetch  a 
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piece  of  tlie  roasted  ox.  He  also  rode,  with  a  silver  dish, 
thi'ough  the  barriers,  to  the  large  wooden  kitchen,  and  came 
forth  again  with  his  portion  covered,  that  he  might  go  back 
to  the  Homer.  Now  it  was  the  tm-n  of  the  Hereditary  Cnp- 
bearer,  who  rode  to  the  fountain  and  fetched  wine.  Thus 
now  was  the  imperial  table  furnished,  and  every  eye  waited 
upon  the  Hereditary  Treasurer,  who  was  to  throw  about  the 
money.  He,  too,  mounted  a  fine  steed,  to  the  sides  of  whose 
saddle,  instead  of  holsters,  a  couple  of  splendid  bags  em- 
broidered with  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate,  were  suspended. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  himself  in  motion  than  he  plimged  his 
hands  into  these  pockets,  and  generously  scattered  right  and 
left  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  on  every  occasion  glittered 
men'ily  in  the  air  like  metallic  rain.  A  thousand  hands 
waved  instantly  in  the  air  to  catch  the  gifts ;  but  hardly  had 
the  coins  fallen  than  the  crowd  tumbled  over  each  other  on 
the  groimd,  and  struggled  violently  for  the  pieces  which 
might  have  reached  the  earth.  As  this  agitation  was  con- 
stantly repeated  on  both  sides  as  the  giver  rode  forwards,  it 
afforded  the  spectators  a  very  diverting  sight.  It  was  most 
lively  at  the  close,  when  he  threw  out  the  bags  themselves, 
and  everybody  tried  to  catch  this  highest  prize. 

Theii-  Majesties  had  retired  from  the  balcony,  and  another 
ofiering  was  to  be  made  to  the  mob,  who,  on  such  occasions, 
would  rather  steal  the  gifts  than  receiA'c  them  tranquilly  and 
gratefully.  The  custom  prevailed,  in  more  rude  and  mi  couth 
times,  of  giA'ing  up  to  the  people  on  the  spot  the  oats,  as 
soon  as  the  Hereditary  Marshal  had  taken  away  his  share, 
the  fountain  and  the  kitchen,  after  the  cup-bearer  and  the 
carver  had  performed  their  ofiices.  But  tliis  time,  to  guard 
against  all  mischief,  order  and  moderation  were  preserved  as 
far  as  possible.  But  the  old  malicious  jokes,  that  when  one 
filled  a  sack  AA-ith  oats  another  cut  a  hole  in  it,  wuth  sallies  of 
the  kind,  were  revived.  About  the  roasted  ox,  a  serious 
battle  on  this  occasion,  as  usual,  w^as  waged.  This  could 
only  be  contested  en  masse.  Two  guilds,  the  butchers  and  the 
wine-porters,  had.  accoi'dingto  ancient  custom,  again  stationed 
themselves  so  that  the  monstrous  roast  must  fall  to  one  of 
the  two.  The  butchers  believed  that  they  had  the  best  right 
to  an  ox  which  they  pro\-ided  entire  for  the  kitchen  ;  the 
wine-porters,   on   the   other   hand,   laid  claim   becaiLse    the 
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kitchen  was  built  near  the  alxide  of  their  pxiild,  and  borausc 
tliey  had  piimil  the  Wetori-  the  last  time,  the  horns  of  the 
captured  steer  still  projeetinp:  from  the  latticed  pihle-window 
of  their  pxiilii  and  meetine-house  as  a  si^n  of  victor)-.  IJoth 
these  coinpanits  had  \vr\-  strong  and  able  members  ;  but  which, 
of  them  coiKpuretl  tliis  time,  I  no  lonjjer  remember. 

Ihit  as  a  fi^tival  of  this  kind  must  always  close  with 
something  (Linfrerous  and  frii»htful.  it  was  really  a  tcrril)le 
moment  when  the  wooden  kitehtn  it.self  was  made  a  prize. 
The  roof  of  it  swarmed  instantly  with  men,  no  one  knowinfj 
how  thev  pot  there,  the  l)oanls  were  torn  loose,  and  ])itehed 
down,  so  that  one  could  not  help  sujiposinp.  iwirtieidarly 
at  a  distance,  that  each  wouhl  kill  a  few  of  those  pressini;  to 
the  spot.  In  a  trice  the  hut  was  unroofid,  and  single  indi>'i- 
duals  hunfj  to  the  beams  and  rafters,  in  order  to  pull  them 
also  out  of  their  joinings ;  nay,  many  floate<l  al)ove  uj)on 
the  pests  which  had  been  already  Kivrn  otf  Inflow,  and  the 
whole  skeleton,  moving;  Ixiekwards  and  forwanls,  threatened 
to  fall  in.  Sensitive  jK*rsons  turned  their  eyes  aM-ay,  and 
cvenbodv  expected  a  '^vnt  calamity ;  but  we  did  not  hear  of 
anv  mi.schief.  and  the  whole  aHiiir,  though  imi)etuous  and 
violent,  had  jKissed  ofl"  hapj)ily. 

EvervlxKly  knew  now  that  the  Kmpcror  and  Kinp  would 
return  from  the  cabinet,  whither  they  had  retired  from  the 
l)alcony.  and  feast  in  tlie  preat  hall  of  the  Rdmer.  ^^'e  had 
been  able  to  admire  the  ammuements  made  for  it,  tlie  day 
before ;  and  mv  mos-t  anxious  wi.sh  wan,  if  possible,  to  look  in 
to-day.  I  repaired,  therefore,  by  the  usual  jwth,  to  the  peat 
staircase,  which  stands  directly  opposite  the  door  of  the  hall. 
Here  I  paztnl  at  the  distinpiislied  personafies  who  this  day 
acte<l  as  the  sonants  of  the  head  of  the  Empire,  l-'orty-four 
counts,  all  splendidly  dressed,  pa.ssod  rac,  carrying  the  dishes 
from  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  contrast  between  their  dignity  and 
their  occupation  might  well  l)e  bewildering  to  a  boy.  'Ihe 
crowd  was  nttt  great,  but.  con.sidering  the  little  space,  sufli- 
cientlv  p«  rceptible.  The  hall-door  was  pruarded,  while  those 
who  were  authorised  went  frequently  in  and  out.  I  saw  one 
of  the  Palatine  domestic  officials,  whotn  I  asked  whether  ho 
could  not  take  me  in  with  hini.  He  did  not  dilibenxte 
long,  but  gave  me  one  of  the  silver  vessels  he  jtist  then  lx>re,^ 
^hich  he  could  do  so  much  the  more  as  I  was  neatly  clad; 
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and  thus  I  reached  the  sanctuary.  The  Palatine  buffet  stood 
to  the  left,  diivctly  by  the  door,  and  with  some  steps  I  placed 
myself  on  the  elevation  of  it,  behind  the  barriers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  immediately  by  the  windows, 
raised  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  under  canopies,  sat  the 
Emperor  and  King  in  their  robes ;  but  the  crowTi  and  sceptre 
lay  at  some  distance  behind  them  on  gold  cushions.  The 
tliree  spiritual  Electors,  their  buffets  behind  them,  had  taken 
their  places  on  single  elevations ;  the  Elector  of  INIentz  oppo- 
site their  Majesties,  the  Elector  of  Treves  at  the  right,  and 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  the  left.  This  upper  part  of  the 
hall  was  imposing  and  cheerful  to  behold,  and  excited  the 
remark  that  the  spiritual  jiowcr  likes  to  keep  as  long  as  pos- 
sil:)lc  with  the  rrder.  On  the  contrary,  the  buffets  and  tables 
of  all  the  temporal  Electors,  which  Avcre,  indeed,  magni- 
ficently ornamented,  but  without  occupants,  made  one  think 
of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  gradually  arisen  for  ccn- 
tm-ics  between  them  and  tlie  head  of  the  Empire.  Their 
ambassadors  had  ab-eady  withcb-aA^ii  to  eat  in  a  side-chamber ; 
and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  hall  assumed  a  sort  of  spectral 
api^earauce,  by  so  many  invisible  guests  being  so  magnifi- 
cently attended,  a  large  unfurnished  table  in  the  middle  was 
still  more  sad  to  look  upon ;  for  there  also  many  covers  stood 
empty,  because  all  those  who  had  certainly  a  light  to  sit 
there  had,  for  appearance  sake,  kept  away,  that  on  the  greatest 
day  of  honour  they  jnight  not  renounce  any  of  theii-  honoiu", 
if,  indeed,  they  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

Neither  my  years  nor  the  mass  of  present  objects  allowed 
me  to  make  many  reflections.  I  strove  to  see  all  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  when  the  dessert  w^as  brought  in  and  the  am- 
bassadors re-entered  to  pay  their  court,  I  sought  the  open  aii", 
and  contrived  to  refresh  myself  Avith  good  friends  in  the 
neighbomliood,  after  a  day's  half-fasting,  and  to  prepare  foi- 
the  illumination  in  the  evening. 

Tliis  brilliant  night  I  purposed  celebrating  in  a  right 
hearty  way;  for  I  had  agreed  with  Gretchen,  and  I'ylades 
and  his  mistress,  that  we  should  meet  somewhere  at  nightfall. 
The  city  was  already  resplendent  at  every  end  and  comer 
■when  I  met  my  beloved.  I  offered  Gretchen  my  arm ;  we 
Avent  from  one  quarter  to  another,  and  found  ourselves  very 
happy  iu  each  other's  society.     The  cousins  at  first  were  also 
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of  our  party,  but  wore  aftonvards  lost  in  the  imiltitudi-  of 
poojjlf.  IJi'fon-  tlu-  housi's  of  soiiu'  of  tlio  anil)as!»a(h)rs,  wlurt' 
maj;niHcont  illuiuinations  wrro  cxhihitod  (those  of  tlu*  Elec- 
tor-I'alatiiu'  were  pre-eminently  distinpuished),  it  was  as 
clear  as  dav.  Lest  I  should  Ih'  recoj^iiised,  I  had  disj^uised 
nivst'lf  to  a  certain  extent,  and  (Iretehen  did  not  find  it  amiss. 
We  a(huired  the  various  brilliant  representations  and  the 
fairy-like  structures  of  rianie  l>y  which  each  ambass;idor  strove 
to  outshine  the  others.  IJut  Trince  Ksterh;i/y"s  an-an^ements 
surpassed  all  the  rest.  Our  little  c<»nipany  were  in  raptures 
l)oth  witli  the  invention  and  the  execution,  and  we  were  just 
about  to  enjoy  this  in  detail,  when  the  cousins  af^iin  met  us, 
and  sjxike  to  us  of  the  glorious  illumination  with  Mhich  the 
linindenbur};  and)ass;ulor  had  adorned  his  (juarters.  AVe 
were  not  displeased  at  taking;  the  lon|^  way  from  the  Ros.s- 
markt  (Ilorse-market  i  to  tht-  .Saalhof ;  but  found  that  we  had 
b«.-en  villanously  hoaxctl. 

Tlie  Saalhof  is,  towards  the  Maine,  a  ref^dar  and  handHomc 
structure,  but  the  part  in  the  direction  of  the  city  is  execed- 
in;;lv  old.  irre^dar,  and  unsi^jhtly.  Small  windows,  agreeing 
neither  in  form  nor  size,  neither  in  a  line  nor  placed  at  equal 
distances,  j^ates  and  d«M)rs  arranj^ed  without  .spnmetry,  a 
ground-Hoor  mostly  turned  into  shops,— it  forms  a  confused 
outside,  which  is  nevtr  observed  by  any  one.  Now  here  tliis 
accidental,  irregidar,  unconnected  architecture  IkhI  been  fol- 
lowed, ami  every  window.  <verv-  door,  every  op*  ninj^,  was 
surrounded  by  lamj)s;  as  indiitl  can  be  done  with  a  well- 
built  house ;  but  here  the  most  wretched  and  ill-formed  of 
all  fa9ades  was  thus  quite  incridibly  jilaced  in  the  clearest 
Vi'j^hi.  Did  one  anuuse  oneself  with  this  as  with  the  jests 
of  the  Paglia.sso.*  though  not  without  scruple,  since  eve  rybody 
must  recognise  something  intentioiud  in  it ; — ^just  as  pc()i)lo 
had  Infore  glo.s.scd  over  tin-  jjrevious  extern.'d  deportment  of 
\'on  Plotho,  so  much  prized  in  other  respects,  and  when  once 
inclined  towards  him.  had  admired  him  as  a  wag,  who.  like 
liis  king,  woidd  place  himself  above  all  cen monies— -one 
neverthele.vs  gladly  returned  to  the  fairy  kingdom  of  Ester- 
liazy. 

ITiis  eminent  envoy,  to  honour  the  day,  had  quite  pa.ssed 
over  his  ovni  unfavourably  situated  (juai'ters,  and  in  their 
*  A  sort  of  buffoon. 
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stead  had  caused  the  great  esplanade  of  linden-trees  in  the 
Horse-market  to  be  decorated  in  the  front  with  a  portal  illu- 
minated with  colours,  and  at  the  back  with  a  still  more  mag- 
nificent prospect.  The  entire  enclosure  was  marked  by  lamps. 
Between  the  trees  stood  pyramids  and  spheres  of  Ught,  upon, 
transparent  pedestals ;  fi-om  one  tree  to  another  were  stretched 
glittering  garlands,  on  wliich  floated  susjiended  lights.  lu 
several  jilaces  bread  and  sausages  Avere  distributed  among  the 
people,  and  there  was  no  want  of  wine. 

Here  now,  four  abreast,  we  walked  veiy  comfortably  up 
and  down,  and  I,  by  Gretchen's  side,  fancied  that  I  really 
wandered  in  those  happy  Elysian  fields  where  they  pluck 
from  the  trees  ciystal  cups  that  immediately  fiU  themselves 
with  the  wine  desired,  and  shake  do\vn  fi-uits  that  change  into 
eveiT  dish  at  will.  At  last  Ave  also  felt  such  a  necessity,  and 
conducted  by  Pylades,  we  fovmd  a  neat,  well-an'anged  eating- 
house.  ^^^]en  Ave  encoimtered  no  more  guests,  since  every- 
body was  going  about  the  streets,  we  were  all  the  better 
pleased,  and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  most  hap- 
pily and  cheerfully,  in  the  feeUng  of  friendship,  Ioa'c,  and 
attachment.  When  I  had  accompanied  Gretchen  as  far  as 
her  door,  she  kissed  me  on  the  forehead.  It  was  the  first  and 
last  time  that  .she  granted  me  this  favour ;  for,  alas,  I  was  not 
to  see  her  again. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  yet  in  bed,  my  mother 
entered,  in  trouble  and  anxiety.  It  was  easy  to  see  when  she 
was  at  all  distressed.  "  Get  up,"  she  said,  "  and  prepare 
yourself  for  sometliing  impleasant.  It  has  come  out  that  you 
frequent  A-ery  bad  company,  and  have  involved  yourself  in 
very  dangerous  and  bad  affliirs.  Yom-  father  is  beside  himself, 
and  we  have  only  been  able  to  get  thus  much  from  him,  that 
he  Avill  investigate  the  affliir  by  means  of  a  third  party.  Re- 
main in  your  chamber  and  aAA-ait  AA'hat  may  happen.  Covmcillor 
Schiieider  Avill  come  to  you ;  he  has  the  commission  both 
from  your  fothcr  and  from  the  authorities ;  for  the  matter  is 
ab-cady  prosecuted,  and  may  take  a  A-ery  bad  tiu-n." 

I  saw  that  they  took  tlie  afTair  for  much  Avorse  than  it  was ; 
yet  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  disquieted,  even  if  only  tlie  actual 
state  of  things  should  be  detected.  My  old  3Iessiah-\oyin^  friend 
finally  entered,  Avitli  tlic  tears  standing  in  liis  eyes ;  he  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  I  am  heaitiiy  sorry  to  come  to  you 
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on  such  an  affair.  I  couIjI  not  hove  supjM)so(l  that  you  cuuld 
go  astray  so  far.  But  what  will  not  wicked  c-onipunions  and 
bad  example  do !  'ITius  can  a  younj;  inexperienced  man  be 
led  step  by  step  into  crime  I"  "  I  am  conseit)U.s  of  no  crime," 
I  replied,  "  antl  as  little  of  ha^-in^  frequented  bad  company." 
"The  question  now  Is  not  one  of  defence,"  sjiid  he,  intcrruj)t- 
inp  me,  '•  but  of  investipition.  and  on  your  jwirt  of  an  upright 
confessi«>n."  **  What  do  you  want  to  know  .'"  retorted  I.  lie 
seated  himself,  drew  out  a  jMijx'r,  and  began  to  question  me  : 
"  llavt'  you  not  rccommende<l  N.  N.  to  your  grandfather  as  a 
candidate  for  the  *  *  ])lare  r"  I  answend,  *'  Yes."'  "  Where 
did  you  become  acquainted  with  him  ?'  "  In  my  walks."  **  In 
what  company  ?"'  I  started  :  for  I  Mould  not  willingly  betray 
my  friends.  *'  Silence  will  not  do  now,'  he  continued,  "  for 
all  is  sulticiently  known."  "  What  is  kno>^ni  then  r  "  said  I. 
"  Tliat  tlus  man  has  been  introduced  to  v<)U  bv  others  like  him 
—in  fact,  by  *  *  *."  Here  he  named  three  jHrsons  whom  I 
had  never  seen  nor  known  :  whicli  I  immediateh  cxj)lained  to 
tlic  (juestioner.  '*  You  pretend."  he  resumed,  "  not  to  know 
thes*'  men,  and  have  yet  had  frequent  meetings  with  them." 
"  Not  in  the  least."  I  replied  ;  *'  for.  a.s  I  havj-  sjiid,  except  the 
first,  I  do  not  know  one  of  them,  and  even  him  I  have  never 
seen  in  a  house."  **  Have  you  not  often  been  in  *  *  *  street?" 
'*  Never."'  I  n>plie<l.  'lliis  was  not  entirely  conformabK-  to  the 
truth.  I  had  once  accompanied  Pylades  to  his  swi-etheart, 
who  lived  in  that  street ;  but  we  had  entered  by  the  back-door, 
and  remained  in  the  sunmier-hou.se.  I  tlierefore  supi)osed  that 
I  might  jH-nnit  myself  the  subterfuge,  that  I  had  nut  been  in 
the  street  itself. 

Tlie  gootl  man  put  more  questions,  all  of  which  I  coidd  an- 
swer wiili  a  denial :  for  of  all  that  he  wished  to  lc:irn  I  knew 
nothing.  At  last  he  seemed  to  become  vexe<l,  and  said.  '*  You 
repay  my  confidence  and  gfxKl-will  very  badly  ;  I  come  to  save 
you.  You  cannot  deny  that  you  have  comix)sed  letters  for 
these  people  them.<»elves  or  for  tlieir  accomplices,  have  funiishcd 
them  \\Titii!u'*^.  and  have  thus  been  accessory  to  their  evil  acts ; 
for  tin-  i|u<  ■>tinn  is  of  nothing  less  than  of  forged  pajx-rs,  false 
wills,  counterfeit  bonds,  and  things  of  the  sort.  I  come  not 
only  as  a  fni>nd  of  the  family,  I  come  in  the  name  and  by  order 
of  tlie  nLigist rates,  who,  in  consideration  of  your  connexions 
and  youth,  would  spare  you  and  some  other  young  persons, 
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^\]\o,  like  you,  have  been  lured  into  tlie  net."  It  was  strange 
to  me  tliat  anionf>-  tlie  persons  he  named,  none  of  those  with 
Avlioin  I  had  been  intimate  were  found.  The  circumstances 
touched,  without  agreeinji;,  and  I  could  still  hope  to  save  my 
young  friends.  But  the  good  man  grew  more  and  more  urgent. 
i  co\dd  not  deny  that  I  had  come  home  late  many  nights,  that 
I  had  contrived  to  have  a  house-key  made,  that  I  had  been 
scon  at  public  places  more  than  once  with  persons  of  low  rank 
and  suspicions  looks,  tliat  some  girls  were  mixed  np  in  the 
affair  ;  in  short,  ever)'thing  seemed  to  be  discovered  but  the 
names.  This  gave  me  courage  to  persist  steadfastly  in  my 
silence.  "  Do  not,"  said  my  excellent  friend,  "  let  me  go  a%vay 
from  you  ;  the  affair  allows  of  no  delay  ;  immediately  after  me 
another  will  come,  Avho  will  not  grant  you  so  much  scope.  Do 
not  make  the  matter,  Avhich  is  bad  enough,  worse  by  your 
obstinacy." 

I  represented  A-ery  vividly  to  myself  the  good  cousins,  and 
particularly  Gretchen :  I  saw  them  arrested,  tried,  punished, 
disgraced,  and  then  it  Avent  through  my  soid  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  the  cousins,  though  they  always  observed  in- 
tegrity toAvards  me,  might  have  engaged  in  such  bad  affairs, 
at  least  the  oldest,  Avho  never  quite  pleased  me,  Avho  came 
home  later  and  later,  and  had  little  to  tell  of  a  checrfid  sort. 
Still  I  kept  back  mj^  confession.  "  Personallj',"  said  I,  "  I  am 
conscious  of  nothing  evil,  and  can  rest  satisfied  on  that  side, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  Avitli  Avhom  I  have  associated 
may  haA'e  been  guilty  of  some  daring  or  illegal  act.  They  may 
be  sought,  found,  convicted,  punished  ;  I  have  hitherto  nothing 
to  rejn-oach  myself  Avith  ;  and  Avill  not  do  any  AATong  to  those 
Avho  haA'c  behaved  Avell  and  kindly  to  me."  He  did  not  let 
nie  finish,  but  exclaimed  Avith  some  agitation,  "  Yes,  they  Avill 
be  found  out.  These  villains  met  in  three  houses.  (He  named 
the  streets,  he  pointed  out  the  houses,  and,  unfortunately, 
among  them  Avas  the  one  to  Avhich  I  used  to  go.)  The  first 
nest  is  already  broken  up,  and  at  this  moment  so  are  the  two 
others.  In  a  fcAV  hours  the  Avhole  Avill  be  clear.  Avoid,  by  a 
frank  confessioii,  a  judicial  inquiry,  a  confrontation,  and  aU 
other  disagreeable  matters."  The  house  AA'as  knoAvn  and  marked. 
Now  I  deeuied  silence  useless  ;  nay,  considering  the  innocence 
of  our  meetings,  I  could  hope  to  be  still  more  useful  to  them 
than  to  myself.     "  Sit  dowii,"  I  exclaimed,  fetcliing  him  back 
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tnmi  till-  tloor ;  "  I  will  toll  nll.niul  at  once  H^Iiten  your  htart 
aiul  mine ;  only  one  thing  I  ask ;  bcucelbrth  let  there  be  no 
iluuht  of  my  vt  inicity.  " 

I  siHm  told  my  friend  the  whole  prof^e.ss  of  the  affair, 
and  was.  at  tii>t.  ealm  and  eoUeeted  ;  but  the  more  I  brought 
to  mind  and  pirtiired  to  myself  tlie  persons,  objects,  and 
events,  so  manv  iniiocent  jjleasures  and  eliarmin<^  enjoyments, 
and  was  foreed  to  dijiose  as  before  a  criniinid  court,  the  more 
did  the  most  painful  feelinj;  increase,  so  that  at  last  I  burst 
forth  in  tears  and  i^ave  myself  up  to  unrestraineil  passion.  The 
family  fri«M(l.  who  hojx'd  that  now  the  real  secret  was  coming 
to  light  i^f«)r  he  re^inle«l  my  distress  as  a  symptom  that  I  w.xs 
on  the  jKjint  of  confessing  with  repugnance  sonu-thing  nu)n- 
stroiw).  sought  to  pacify  me.  as  with  him  the  discovery  was  tho 
nll-imiK)rtant  matter.  In  this  he  oidy  partly  succeeded,  but 
Ko  far.  however,  that  I  could  eke  out  my  story  to  the  end. 
'lliough  siitisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  proceedings,  he  was 
still  doubtful  to  some  extent,  and  put  further  questions  to  me, 
which  excited  nu*  afresh,  and  transjH)rted  me  with  pain  and 
r.ige.  I  assi-rted.  Hnally,  that  I  hatl  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
well  knew  that  I  need  fear  nothing,  for  I  was  innocent,  of  a 
gootl  family,  and  well  reputed  ;  but  that  thiy  might  l)e  just  as 
guiltless  witiiout  having  it  recognised,  or  In-ing  otherwise  fa- 
voured. I  decland  at  the  sjune  time,  that  if  they  were  not 
sjKired  like  mysi-lf.  that  if  their  follies  were  not  regjirded  with 
iuilulgence,  and  their  faults  pardoned,  that  if  an)-thing  in  the 
least  harsh  or  unjust  happened  to  them,  I  would  do  myself  a 
mischief,  aiul  no  «j'ie  should  prevent  me.  In  this,  too.  my 
friend  trii-d  to  pacify  me  ;  but  I  did  not  trust  him,  and  was, 
when  he  quitted  me  at  last,  in  a  most  terrible  state.  I  now 
reproached  mvsi-lf  for  having  t«>ld  the  aflair,  and  brought  all 
the  |X)sitions  to  light.  I  fores^iw  that  our  diildish  actions, 
our  \()uthful  inc-linations  and  confidences,  might  be  quite  dif- 
ferently inteq)reted.  and  tluit  I  might  perhaps  involve  the 
exeellcnt  Tylades  in  the  matter,  and  rendir  him  vcr)-  unhappy. 
All  these  images  pre.>istd  vividly  one  after  the  other  l)efore  my 
soul,  sharjHjned  and  spurred  my  distress,  so  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for  sorrow.  I  cast  myself  at  full  length 
ujx)n  the  floor,  and  moistenitl  it  with  my  tears. 

I  know  not  how  lonij  I  mij^ht  have  lain,  when  my  sister 
entered,  was  frightened  ut  my  gestures,  and  ilid  all  that  she 
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could  to  raise  mc  np.  She  told  me  that  a  person  connected 
with  tlie  magistracy  had  waited  below  with  my  father  for  the 
retiu-n  of  the  family  friend,  and  that  after  they  had  been 
closeted  tol^cther  for  some  time,  both  the  gentlemen  had  de- 
parted, had  talked  to  each  other  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
and  had  even  laiighcd.  She  believed  that  she  had  heard  the 
■^vords — "  It  is  all  right ;  the  affair  is  of  no  consequence." 
"  Indeed !"'  I  broke  out,  "  the  affaii-  is  of  no  consequence  for 
mc, — for  us  ;  for  I  have  committed  no  crime,  and  if  I  had,  they 
would  contrive  to  help  me  through  :  but  the  others,  the  others," 
I  cried,  "  who  viill  stand  by  them  !" 

My  sister  tried  to  comfort  me  by  circumstantially  arguing 
that  if  those  of  higher  rank  were  to  be  saved,  a  veil  must  also 
be  cast  over  the  faidts  of  the  more  lowly.  All  this  was  of  no 
avail.  She  had  scarcely  left  than  I  again  abandoned  myself 
to  my  grief,  and  ever  recalled  alternately  the  images  both  of 
my  affection  and  passion  and  of  the  present  and  possible  mis- 
fortune. I  repeated  to  myself  tale  after  tale,  saw  only  unhap- 
piness  following  vmhappiuess,  and  did  not  fail  in  particular 
to  make  Gretchen  and  myself  truly  wi-etched. 

The  family  friend  had  ordered  me  to  remain  in  my  room, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  but  the  family.  This 
was  just  what  I  wanted,  for  I  found  myself  best  alone.  My 
mother  and  sister  visited  me  from  time  to  time,  and  did  not 
fail  to  assist  me  vigorously  with  all  sorts  of  good  consola- 
tion ;  nay,  even  on  the  second  day  they  came  in  the  name  of 
my  father,  who  was  now  better  informed,  to  offer  me  a  perfect 
amnesty,  Avhich  indeed  I  gi-atefully  accepted  ;  but  the  proposal 
that  I  should  go  out  with  him  and  look  at  the  insignia  of  the 
Empire,  which  were  now  exposed  to  the  curious,  I  stubbornly 
rejected,  and  I  asserted  that  I  wanted  to  know  nothing  either 
of  the  world  or  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  I  was  informed  how 
that  distressing  affair,  which  for  me  covdd  have  no  further  con- 
sequences, had  turned  out  for  my  poor  acquaintance.  They 
had  notliing  to  say  on  this  head,  and  left  me  alone.  Yet  the 
next  day  some  further  attempts  were  made  to  get  me  out  of 
the  house  and  excite  in  me  a  s>Tnpathy  for  the  public  cere- 
monies. In  vain !  neither  the  gi-eat  gala-day,  nor  what  hap- 
pened on  the  occasion  of  so  many  elevations  of  rank,  nor  the 
public  table  of  the  Emperor  and  King, — in  short,  nothing  coxdd 
moTe  me.   The  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  might  come  and  wait 
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on  both  tliclr  ^fajostics ;  those  might  visit  the  Electors ;  tlio 
Inst  electoral  sitting  might  be  atteiuletl  for  the  ile.spateh  of 
business  in  nrreur,  oiul  the  renewal  of  the  electoral  union  ;— 
notliing  cfuild  call  me  forth  from  my  passionate  solitude.  I 
let  the  Ixdls  ring  for  tlie  irjoieings.  the  Kniperor  rej)air  to  tlic 
Cnjjuchin  church,  tlie  Elietors  and  Knipenn-  dep;irt,  without 
on  that  account  moving  one  step  from  n>y  chamber.  'Ilie  final 
cannonading,  imnHnhrate  as  it  niii^ht  Ih\  di<l  not  arou.se  me, 
and  as  tlie  smoke  of  the  jxiwder  disjH'rse«l,  and  the  sound  died 
away,  so  had  all  this  gldp*-  vanished  from  my  sold. 

I  now  experienced  no  satisfaction  but  in  chewing  the  cud 
of  my  misery,  and  in  a  thousandfold  imaginar)'  multiplication, 
of  it.  My  whole  inventive  faculty,  my  piK-tn.-  and  rhetoric, 
had  east  themselves  on  this  di.soased  spot,  and  threatened,  pre- 
cisely by  means  of  this  vitality,  to  involve  l)ody  and  soul  into 
an  incurable  disorder.  In  this  melancholy  condition  notliing 
more  seemed  to  me  worth  a  desire,  nothing  worth  a  wish.  An 
infinite  yearning,  indeed,  seized  me  at  times  to  know  how  it 
had  gone  with  my  ptwr  friends  and  my  beloved,  what  had 
been  the  result  of  a  stricter  senitiny,  how  fiir  they  were  im- 
plicated in  those  crimes,  or  had  been  found  guiltless.  Thia 
also  I  circumstantially  painted  to  myself  in  the  most  various 
ways,  and  did  not  fail  to  hold  them  as  innocent  and  truly  un- 
fortunate. Sometimes  I  longed  to  see  mysi-lf  fre« d  from  this 
uncertainty,  and  wrote  vehemently  threatening  U tters  to  the 
Ciniily  friend,  insisting  that  he  shouhl  not  withhold  from  mc 
the  further  progriss  of  the  affair.  Sometimes  I  tore  them  up 
again,  from  tin-  fiar  of  learning  my  unhappiness  cpiite  distinctly, 
and  of  losing  the  jjrincijjal  consolation  with  which  hitherto  I 
had  alternately  tonmntcd  and  supported  myself. 

Tlius  I  pa.s.sed  Imth  day  and  night  in  great  disquiet,  in  raving 
and  hvssitutle.  sn  that  I  felt  happy  at  last  when  a  bodilv  illness 
seized  me  with  considerable  viokuce.  when  they  had  to  call  in 
the  help  of  a  physician,  and  think  of  every  way  to  quiet  mc. 
They  suj)j)osi-d  tliat  tluy  could  do  it  generally  hy  tlie  sacred 
assurance  that  all  who  were  more  or  le.vs  involved  in  the  guilt 
had  l)een  treatnl  with  the  grejitest  forbearance,  that  my  nearest 
friends,  being  as  goo«l  as  innocent,  had  been  di.smis-sed  with  a 
slight  reprimand,  and  that  Gretchen  had  retired  from  the  city 
and  had  returned  to  her  own  home.     They  lingered  the  most 
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over  this  last  point,  and  I  did  not  take  it  in  the  best  jDart ;  for 
I  coidd  discover  in  it,  not  a  vohmtary  departui'e,  but  only  a 
shameful  btinishment.  My  bodily  and  mental  condition  was 
not  improved  by  this  ;  my  distress  now  first  really  began,  and 
I  had  time  enough  to  torment  myself  by  picturing  the  strangest 
romance  of  sad  events,  and  an  inevitably  tragical  catastrophe. 


TART  TUK  SECOND. 
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SIXTH  1K)()K. 

'furs  was  I  driven  altcrnatdy  to  assist  and  to  retard  niv 
rect)vcr}%  and  a  certain  serrt^t  ehafjTin  wa.s  now  added  to  ni'v 
other  sensjitions  ;  for  I  plaiidy  jK-reeived  that  I  was  wati-lie<i, 
— that  they  were  h)th  to  hand  me  any  sealiil  pajnr  without 
takiii<j  notice  what  «Heet  it  pmdueed — whether  I  kept  it 
secret — wheth<r  I  laid  it  down  ojkmi.  and  the  like.  I  tiiere- 
fore  conjeeturinl  that  I'ylades,  or  one  of  the  cousins,  or  even 
Gretchen  hers«lf.  nuj;ht  have  attenijjted  to  write  to  me.  either 
to  ^ive  or  to  obtain  information.  In  addition  to  mv  soitow, 
I  w!us  now  for  the  first  time  thorou;;hly  cross,  and  had  ajT'iin 
fresh  opjK>rtunities  tt»  exercise  my  conjectures,  and  to  mislead 
myself  into  the  stran;;ist  combinations. 

It  was  not  lonj;  before  tlu-y  '^ve  mc  a  special  overseer. 
Fortunately,  it  was  a  man  whom  I  loved  and  valued.  Ho 
had  held  the  ])lace  of  tutor  in  tin-  family  of  one  of  our  friends  ; 
and  his  former  pupil  had  "jone  ahme  to  the  univcrsitv.  He 
often  vi>ite<l  me  in  mv  s;id  condition,  and  they  at  last  found 
nothinj;  more  natunil  than  to  j^ive  him  a  chamber  ne.xt  to 
mine,  a-s  he  was  then  to  employ  me.  pacifv  me,  and.  as  I 
marked,  keep  hi.s  eye  ui>on  me.  Still,  as  I  esteenud  him 
fn)m  my  heart,  and  had  already  confidecl  many  thiufrs  to  him, 
thoufjh  not  my  atft'ction  for  (iretehen,  I  determined  so  much 
the  mon-  to  Ix-  perfectly  candid  and  straif;htforward  with  him, 
as  it  was  intolerable  to  me  to  live  in  daily  intercourse  with 
any  one.  and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  on  an  uncertain,  unplea- 
.sjxnt  footing  with  him.  It  was  not  lout;,  then.  Ixfori-  I  spoke 
t  )  him  a1)out  the  atfair,  n-fre.«ihtHl  myself  by  the  relation  and 
.  jK'tilion  of  the  minutest  circum.stances  of  mv  ])ast  happiness, 
and  thus  }jained  ?.o  much,  tliat  he,  like  a  .sensible  man,  saw  it 
wt)uld  l)o  Wtter  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  the 
storj-,  and  that  too   in  its  dctiiils  and   pajticulars,    t>o   that 
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I  miglit  be  clear  as  to  the  ^hole,  and  that  with  earnestness  and 
zeal,  I  might  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  composing 
myself,  throwing  the  past  bcliind  me,  and  beginning  a  new- 
life.  First  he  confided  to  nie  who  the  other  young  people  of 
quality  were  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced,  at 
the  outset,  into  daring  hoaxes,  then  into  sportive  breaches  of 
police,  afterwards  into  fi-olicsome  impositions  on  others,  and 
other  such  dangerous  matters.  Thus  actually  had  arisen  a 
little  conspiracy,  which  unprincipled  men  had  joined,  who, 
by  forging  papers  and  counterfeiting  signatm-es,  had  perpe- 
trated many  criminal  acts,  and  had  still  more  criminal  mat- 
ters in  preparation.  The  cousins,  after  whom  I  at  last  impa- 
tiently inquired,  had  been  foimd  to  be  quite  innocent,  only  very 
generally  acquainted  with  those  others,  and  not  at  all  imjjlicated 
with  them.  My  client,  by  recommending  whom  to  my  grand- 
father I  had  in  fact  put  people  on  the  scent,  was  one  of  the 
worst,  and  bad  sued  for  that  office  chiefly  that  he  might  un- 
dertake or  conceal  certain  villanies.  After  all  this,  I  could  at 
last  contain  myself  no  longer,  and  asked  what  had  become  of 
Gretchen,  for  whom  I,  once  for  all,  confessed  the  strongest 
attachment.  My  friend  shook  his  head  and  smiled, — "  Make 
yourself  easy,"  replied  he;  "this  girl  has  passed  her  exami- 
nation very  well,  and  has  borne  otf  honourable  testimony  to 
that  effect.  They  could  discoA^er  nothing  in  her  but  what  was 
good  and  amiable,  the  examiners  themselves  were  well-disposed 
to  her,  and  could  not  refuse  her  desire  of  removing  fi'om  the 
city.  Even  what  she  has  confessed  in  respect  to  you,  too, 
my  friend,  docs  her  honom* ;  I  have  read  her  deposition  in  the 
secret  reports  myself,  and  seen  her  signatm-e."  "  The  signa- 
ture!" exclaimed  I,  "Avliich  makes  me  so  happy  and  so 
miserable,  ^^'hat  has  she  confessed,  then  ?  ^^'llat  has  she 
subscribed?"  ISIy  friend  delayed  answering;  but  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  face  showed  me  that  he  concealed  nothing  dan- 
gerous. "  If  you  must  know,  then,"  i-eplied  he  at  last,  "  when 
she  was  interrogated  concerning  you,  and  her  intercourse 
with  you,  she  said  quite  frankly,  '  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have 
seen  him  often  and  with  ])leasure ;  but  I  have  always  treated 
him  as  a  child,  and  my  aifection  for  him  was  truly  that  of  a 
sister.  In  many  cases  I  have  given  him  good  advice,  and 
instead  of  instigating  him  to  any  equivocal  action,  I  have  hin- 
dered him  from  taking  part  in  wanton  tricks,  which  might 
have  brought  him  into  trouble.'  " 
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My  frifiul  still  went  on  mnkinp  (irctchon  s]>ciik  likt-  a 
governess ;  but  I  had  lUrt'iidy  iV)r  hoiuc  tiuie  ccast-d  to  li.stcn  to 
nim  ;  for  I  %vns  terribly  atf'nmtod  that  slw  had  set  me  down 
in  the  rejxirt.**  as  a  child,  and  l)olieved  myself  at  onee  cured  of 
all  passion  for  her.  I  even  hastily  assund  my  friend  that  all 
was  now  over.  I  also  sjx)ke  no  more  of  her.  named  her  no 
more  ;  but  I  could  not  leave  otT  the  ImuI  habit  of  thinkinfi  about 
her,  and  of  rccallini;  her  fonn.  her  air.  her  demeanour,  thou^jh 
now,  in  fact,  all  apjH-ared  to  me  in  (juite  another  li^jht.  I  felt 
it  intolendde  that  a  ;;irl.  at  the  most  only  a  couj)li'  of  years 
older  than  me.  should  re^ird  me  as  a  child,  while  I  conceived 
I  passed  with  her  for  a  very  sensible  and  clever  youth,  llcr 
Cold  and  rcjK'llin^  manner,  which  had  before  so  charmed  mc, 
now  seemed  to  me  (juite  repu^innl ;  the  famili;irities  which 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  take  with  me.  but  had  not 
permitted  me  to  return,  were  altogether  odioiw.  Yet  all 
would  have  hcvn  well  enoufjli  for  me.  if  by  sultscribiu};  that 
poetical  love-letter,  in  which  she  had  eonfevsi-d  a  formal 
attachment  to  me,  she  had  not  piven  me  a  right  to  repanl  her 
as  a  sly  and  selfish  co<juette.  Her  masquerading  it  at  the 
milliner's,  too,  no  longi'r  seemed  to  mc  so  inncx-ent ;  and  I 
turned  these  aimoying  n-tlections  o\er  and  over  within  myself 
until  I  had  entirely  stripjM'<l  her  of  all  her  amiable  (lualities. 
Mv  judgment  was  convinced,  and  I  thought  I  must  cast  her 
awav  ;  but  her  image  I — her  image  g-ave  me  the  lie  a.s  often 
as  it  again  hovered  before  mc,  whicli  indeed  hapiK-ncd  often 
enough. 

Nevertheless,  tliis  arrow  with  its  barlicd  hooks  was  torn 
out  of  my  heart,  and  the  tpustion  then  was,  how  the  inwtird 
sanative  power  of  youth  could  l)e  brought  to  one's  aid.^  I 
really  put  on  the  man ;  and  the  first  thing  in.stantly  laid  aside 
wa.s  the  weeping  and  raving,  which  I  now  regarded  as  childish 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  gn-at  stride  for  the  better !  l-'or  I 
had  often,  half  the  night  through,  given  myself  up  to  this  grief, 
with  the  greatt-st  violence,  so  that  at  last,  from  my  tears  and 
sobbing,  1  came  to  such  a  iK)int  that  I  could  scarce  swallow- 
any  more,  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  became  ])ainful 
to  me.  and  my  bn-ast,  which  was  so  nearly  concenied,  seemed 
to  suffer.  The  vexation  which  I  had  constantly  felt  since  the 
disco\  en*',  made  me  lianish  every  weaknc^^s.  I  found  it  friirhlful, 
that  I  had  sacrificed  sleep,  repose  and  health,  for  the  bake  ol 
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a  gii-l  who  was  pleased  to  consider  me  a  babe,  and  to  imagiue 
herself,  witli  respect  to  me,  something  very  mnch  like  a  nm-se. 
These  depressing  reflections,  as  I  was  soon  convinced,  were 
only  to  be  banished  by  activity ;  but  of  what  was  I  to  take 
hold  ?  I  had,  indeed,  much  to  make  up  for  in  many  things, 
and  to  prepare  myself,  in  more  than  one  sense,  for  the  luiiver- 
sitv,  which  I  was  now  to  attend ;  but  I  relished  and  accom- 
plished nothing.  Much  appeared  to  me  familiar  and  trivial ; 
for  grounding  myself,  in  several  respects,  I  found  neither 
strength  within  nor  opportunity  without ;  and  I  therefore  sirf- 
fered  myself  to  be  moved  by  the  taste  of  my  good  room- 
neighbour,  to  a  study  Avhich  was  altogether  new  and  strange 
to  me,  and  Avhich  for  a  long  time  offered  me  a  wide  field  of 
infoiTuation  and  thought.  ]\Jy  friend  began,  namely,  to  make 
nie  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  philosophy.  He  had  studied 
in  Jena,  under  Daries,  and,  possessing  a  Avell-regulatcd  mind, 
had  acutely  seized  the  relations  of  that  doctrine,  which  he 
now  sought  to  impart  to  me.  But,  imfortunately,  tliese 
things  would  not  hang  together  in  such  a  fashion  in  my  brain. 
I  put  questions,  which  he  promised  to  answer  afterwards ;  I 
made  demands,  which  he  promised  to  satisfy  in  futm-e.  But 
GUI-  most  important  difference  Avas  this,  that  I  maintained  a 
separate  philosophy  was  not  necessary,  as  the  whole  of  it  was 
already  contained  in  religion  and  poetry.  This  he  would  b)' 
no  means  allow,  but  rather  tried  to  prove  to  me  that  these 
must  first  be  founded  on  philosophy ;  which  I  stubbornly 
denied,  and  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  our  discussions, 
found  arguments  for  my  opinion.  For,  as  in  poetry  a  certain 
faith  in  the  impossible,  and  as  in  religion  a  like  foith  in  the 
inscrutable,  must  have  a  place,  the  philosophers  appeared  to 
me  to  be  in  a  very  false  position  Avho  would  demonstrate  and 
explain  both  of  them  from  theii-  o-v^-n  field  of  vision.  Besides, 
it  was  very  quickly  j)roved,  from  the  history  of  i^hilosophy, 
that  one  always  sought  a  ground  ditfercnt  from  that  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  sceptic,  in  the  end,  pronounced  them  all 
groundless  and  useless. 

However,  tins  very  history  of  philosophy,  which  my  friend 
was  coni])elled  to  go  over  with  me,  because  I  could  learn 
nothing  from  dogmatical  discourse,  amused  me  very  much, 
but  only  on  this  accoiuit,  that  one  doctrine  or  opinion  seemed 
to  me  as  good  as  another,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  m  as  capable  of 
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penPtratlnir  into  it.    With  the  most  ancient  men  nnd  srhools  I 
Mi'n.x  '  tl.  because  ])<K'tn".  relitjiou,  and  philosophy  were 

com]  hined  into  cme  ;  and  I  only  maintain«'<l  that  first 

opinit>n  of  mine  with  the  mon-  animation,  whi-n  the  IkkjU  of  Job 
and  the  Son;;  and  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  lavs  of 
OrpheiLs  and  llesicKl,  WH>me<l  to  In-ar  valid  witness  in  its  favour. 
Aly  friend  had  taken  the  smaller  work  of  Hrucker  a.s  the  foiui- 
dation  of  his  discourse :  and  the  further  wc  went  on,  the  less 
I  could  make  of  it.  I  could  not  clearly  see  what  the  first 
Greek  philosophers  wouhl  have.  Socrates  I  esteemed  as  an 
excellent,  wise  man.  who  in  his  life  and  death  mi;;ht  well  be 
eomiMmnl  with  ( 'hrist.  I  lis  tlisciples,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  me  to  iH'ar  a  stronp  resemblance  to  the  A|H)stles,  who  (lis. 
ajjreed  inmiiHliately  aftrr  their  Master's  death,  when  each 
manifestly  reeot^iised  only  a  limited  view  as  the  ri^ht  one. 
Neither  the  keenness  of  Aristotle  nor  the  fulness  of  Plato  pro- 
duecd  the  least  fruit  in  me.  Kor  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrarv,  I 
had  aln-ady  conceiviHl  some  affection,  and  even  procun-d  Kj)ic- 
tetus,  whom  I  studied  with  much  inten-st.  My  fritnd  uiiwil- 
liniily  li't  me  have  my  way  in  this  oiu'-siikdness,  from  wliich 
he  could  not  draw  me  :  for,  in  spite  of  his  varieil  studies,  ho 
did  not  know  how  to  brin^  the  leiulin;;  qui'stion  into  a  narrow 
con>jm.ss.  He  nivd  only  have  said  to  me  that  in  life  action 
Ls  evcrythinir,  and  that  joy  and  sorrow  c<ime  of  them.selvcs, 
HoweveT.  youth  should  be  aliowt<l  its  own  course :  it  docs 
not  stick  to  false  ma.vims  ver)'  lonj; ;  life  .soon  tears  or  charms 
it  away  ajjain. 

'Hu'  sesi-son  had  In^come  fine ;  wc  often  went  toj^cther  into 
the  ojjcn  air.  and  visite<l  the  places  of  amusement  which  sur- 
rounded the  city  in  ^i at  numlnrs.  Hut  it  was  ])recisely  here 
that  matters  went  worx-  with  me ;  for  I  still  .sjiw  the  ghosts 
of  the  coiLsins  everj-wht  re.  and  fearc<l,  n*)W  here,  now  there, 
lo  sec  one  of  them  stej)  forward.  Kven  the  most  indiffe- 
rent {rlnnccs  of  men  annoycil  me.  I  hud  lost  that  unconscious 
hapjiiness  of  wandering;  al)out  unknow^l  and  miblamed,  and 
of  tliinkint;  of  no  ol>ser\Tr.  even  in  the  frrcatest  crowds. 
Now  hyjxK-hondriacal  fancies  bejjan  to  tomiint  me,  as  if  I 
attracted  the  attt-ntion  of  the  |K'ople,  as  if  their  eyes  were 
turned  on  my  demeanour,  to  fix  it  on  tlieir  memories,  to  scan 
and  to  find  fault. 

I  therefore  drew  mv  friend  into  the  woods,  and  while  I 
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shunned  the  monotonous  firs,  I  sought  those  fine  leafy  groves, 
which  do  not  indeed  spread  far  m  the  district,  but  arc  yet  of 
sufficient  compass  for  a  poor  wounded  heart  to  hide  itself. 
In  the  rembtest  depth  of  the  forest  I  soug'^t  out  a  solemn 
spot,  where  the  oldest  oaks  and  beeches  formed  a  large, 
noble  sliaded  space.  The  groimd  was  somewhat  sloping,  and 
made  the  wortli  of  the  old  trmiks  only  the  more  perceptible. 
Round  tliis  open  circle  closed  the  densest  tliickets,  from  which 
the  mossy  rocks  mightily  and  A'cnerably  peered  forth,  and 
made  a  rapid  fall  for  a  copious  brook. 

Scarcely  had  I  compelled  my  friend  hither,  who  would  rather 
have  been  in  the  open  country  by  the  stream,  among  men,  than 
he  playfully  assured  me  that  I  showed  myself  a  true  German. 
He  related  to  me  circumstantially,  out  of  Tacitus,  how  oiu* 
ancestors  fomid  pleasme  in  the  feeHngs  which  natm-e  so  pro- 
vides for  us,  in  such  solitudes,  with  her  inartificial  architec- 
ture. He  had  not  been  long  discoiu\sing  of  this,  when  I  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  why  did  not  this  precious  spot  lie  in  a  deeper 
wilderness  !  Avhy  may  we  not  train  a  hedge  aroimd  it,  to  hal- 
low and  separate  from  the  world  both  it  and  om'selves ! 
Siu-ely  there  is  no  more  beautiful  adoration  of  the  Deity  than 
that  which  needs  no  image,  but  Avhich  springs  up  in  o\u* 
bosom  merely  from  the  intercom-se -n-ith  natm'c!"  What  I 
then  felt,  is  still  present  to  me ;  what  I  said,  I  know  not  how 
to  recall.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  imdeter- 
mined,  mdely-expanding  feelings  of  youth  and  of  xmcidtivated 
nations  are  alone  adapted  to  the  sublime,  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
excited  in  us  through  external  objects,  formless,  or  moulded 
into  incomprehensible  forms,  must  surroimd  us  with  a  great- 
ness to  which  we  are  not  equal. 

All  men,  more  or  less,  feel  such  a  disposition  of  the  soul, 
and  seek  to  satisfy  this  noble  necessity  in  various  ways.  But 
as  the  sublime  is  easily  produced  by  twilight  and  night,  when 
objects  are  blended,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  scared  away  by 
the  day,  which  separates  and  sunders  everjlhing,  and  so  mxist 
it  also  be  destroyed  by  every  increase  of  cultivation,  if  it  be 
not  fortunate  enough  to  take  refuge  Avith  the  beautiful,  and 
unite  itself  closely  with  it,  by  which  both  become  equiiUy  mi- 
dying  and  indestructible. 

Tlie  brief  moments  of  such  enjojnnents  were  still  more  short- 
ened by  my  meditative  friend ;  but  when  I  tui-ned  back  into 
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the  world,  it  wns  nltoprthor  in  vain  that  I  soufrht.  nino!\<^  the 
bright  luul  Iwrren  ohji-rts  arouiul,  a^r-ii"  to  arouse  sueh  f((liiif.^s 
witliin  inc  ;  nav,  I  could  Nearer  retain  even  the  reiueinbraiiee 
of  them.  Mv  heart,  liowever,  was  too  far  s])oiled  to  be  able 
to  comj)ose  itself;  it  had  loved,  and  the  object  was  snatched 
nwav  from  it;  it  had  lived,  aiid  life  to  it  was  embittered.  A 
friend  who  makivt  it  tin)  iM-recptible  that  he  desifjnis  to  form 
you,  excites  no  feelinj;  of  comfort ;  while  a  woman  who 
IS  forming  vou,  while  she  seems  to  sjniil  yf>u,  is  adored 
as  a  heavenlv.  jov-brinirinjr  l>einj;.  Hut  that  fonn  in  which 
the  idea  of  In-auty  manifesttKl  itwlf  to  me.  had  vanished  far 
nway ;  it  often  visited  me  under  the  shade  of  my  oak  trees, 
but  I  could  not  hold  it  fast,  and  I  fi-lt  a  jHiwerful  impulse  to 
■eck  something  similar  in  the  distance. 

I  had  imjK'reeptibly  aeeustomed,  nay,  comi)elled  mv  friend 
and  overseer  to  leave  me  alone  ;  for  even  in  my  sjicred  jjrove, 
these  xmdefined,  pi'^mtie  fcelinfjs  were  not  sutfieient  for  mc. 
The  eye  was,  alnive  all  others,  the  orpm  by  which  I  seized 
the  world.  I  had.  from  chihlhorxl,  livetl  amon^  painters,  and 
had  acciLstome<l  myself  to  look  at  objects,  as  thev  did.  with 
reference  to  art.  Now  I  was  li-ft  to  myself  and  to  solitude, 
thi.1  pift,  half  natural,  half  acquired,  made  its  aj)pcarancc. 
Whcn'ver  I  looked.  I  saw  a  picture,  and  whatever  struck  mc, 
whatever  {^ve  me  dilij^ht,  I  wished  to  fix,  and  bepm,  in  the 
most  awkward  manner,  to  draw  after  nature.  In  this  I 
lacked  nothing  less  than  evenkthinfj  ;  y<'t,  though  without  any 
technical  means,  I  obstinately  j)ersisted  in  trj'inj^  to  imitate  the 
most  majjuificent  thinffs  that  otTert'd  themselvi-s  to  my  sight. 
ThiLs,  to  Im?  sure,  I  acquired  a  great  attention  to  objects  ;  but 
I  only  seized  them  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  they  pr'nluced  an 
effect  ;  and,  little  as  nature  had  meant  mc  for  a  descriptive 
poet,  just  as  little  would  she  grant  me  the  capacity  of  a 
draughtsman  for  details.  Since,  however,  this  was  the  oidy  way 
left  me  of  ex])n'ssinj;  myself,  I  stuck  t<i  it  with  so  much  stub- 
bornness, nay.  even  with  melancholy,  that  I  always  continued 
my  labours  the  more  zealously,  the  less  I  saw  thev  produced. 

But  I  will  not  rieny  tliat  there  was  a  certain  mi.xture  of 
roguery  ;  for  I  had  remarked  that  if  I  chf)se  for  an  irk.some 
Study  a  half-shaded  old  tnmk,  to  the  hugely  cuned  roots  of 
•which  clung  well-lit  feni,  combined  with  twinkling  niaiden- 
hair.  my  friend,  who  knew  from  experience  that  I  slioidd  not 
be  disengaged  in  less  than  an  hour,  commonly  resolved  to  seek, 
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witli  his  books,  some  other  pleasant  little  spot.  Now  nothing 
disturbed  me  in  prosecuting  my  taste,  which  was  so  much  the 
more  active,  since  my  paper  was  endeared  to  me  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I  had'accustomed  myself  to  see  in  it,  not  so 
much  AA-hat  stood  upon  it,  as  what  f  had  been  thinking  of  at 
any  time  and  hour  when  I  dre^v.  Thus  plants  and  flowers 
of  "the  commonest  kind  may  form  a  charming  diary  for  us, 
because  nothing  that  calls  back  the  remembrance  of  a  happy 
moment  can  be  insignificant ;  and  even  now  it  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  destroy  as  worthless  many  things  of  the  kind  that 
have  remained  to  me  from  different  epochs,  because  they 
transport  ine  immediately  to  those  times  which  I  remember 
with  melancholy  indeed,  but  not  unwillingly. 

But  if  such  ch-awings  may  have  had  anything  of  interest  in 
themselves,  they  were  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  the 
spnpathy  and  attention  of  my  father.  He,  informed  by  my 
overseer  that  I  had  become  gradually  reconciled  to  my  condi- 
tion, and,  in  particular,  had  applied  myself  passionately  to 
drawing  from  nature,  was  very  well  satisfied — partly  because 
he  himself  set  a  high  value  on  drawing  and  painting,  partly 
because  gossip  Seekatz  had  once  said  to  him,  that  it  was  a  pity 
I  was  not  destined  for  a  painter.  But  here  again  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  father  and  son  came  into  conflict ;  for  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  make  use  of  a  good,  white,  perfectly  clean 
sheet  of  paper ;  grey  old  leaves,  even  if  scribbled  over  on  one 
side  akeady,  charmed  me  most,  just  as  if  my  awkwardness  had 
feared  the  touchstone  of  a  white  ground.  Nor  were  any  of  my 
drawings  quite  finished  ;  and  how  shoidd  I  have  executed  a 
whole,  which  indeed  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  but  did  not  compre- 
hend, and  how  an  individual  object,  which  I  had  neither  skill 
nor  patience  to  foUow  out  r  The  pedagogism  of  my  father  on 
this  point,  too,  was  really  to  be  admired.  He  kindly  asked 
for  my  attempts,  and  drew  lines  round  every  imperfect  sketch. 
He  wished,  by  this  means,  to  compel  me  to  completeness  and 
fulness  of  detail.  The  irrcgidar  leaves  he  cut  straight,  and  thus 
made  the  beginning  of  a  collection,  in  which  he  wished,  at  some 
future  time,  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  his  son.  It  was 
therefore  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  him  when  my  wild, 
restless  disposition  sent  me  roving  about  the  country ;  he 
rather  seemed  pleased  when  I  brought  back  a  parcel  of  draw- 
ings on  which  he  could  exercise  his  patience,  and  in  some 
measure  strengthen  his  hopes. 
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'Ilicy  no  louficr  said  that  I  inip;lit  relapse  into  my  fornuT 
attarlunents  and  conncxitins  ;  tlii-y  K'ft  nu-  by  di';^n rs  pirtVot 
libt  Ttv.  Hy  arcidental  induccinent.s  and  in  aocidi-ntal  soricty 
I  undertook  many  journeys  to  the  mountain- rantje  wliieli, 
from  mv  ehildhood,  had  stood  so  distant  and  solemn  before 
me.  Tims  \vi>  visited  II<jnd)urn,  Kronebur*;.  aseemled  the 
l\-ldl)er|j:.  from  whieh  the  prosjieet  invited  us  still  further  and 
furtlu-r  into  the  distance.  Koni^stein,  too,  was  not  left  un- 
visited  ;  Wiesbadtn.  Schwalbach.  with  its  environs,  occupied  us 
many  days ;  we  naihid  the  lUiine,  whicli.  from  the  hei{;ht.s, 
we  had  seen  windinj^  alon-;  far  olf.  Mentz  astonished  us,  but 
could  not  chain  a  youthful  mind,  which  was  nmnin;;;  into  the 
open  country;  we  were  d<lit;lited  with  the  situation  of  Hiln.'- 
rich  ;  and,  contented  and  hajjpy.  wc  resumed  our  jouniey 
home 

This  whole  tour,  from  ^vhieh  my  Either  had  promi.^ed  him- 
self many  a  dr.iwinj;.  mi;^ht  have  In-en  almost  without  fniit ; 
for  what  ta.stc,  what  talent,  what  cxpi-rience  does  it  not  re(|uire 
to  seize  an  extensive  landscape  as  a  j)icture  I  I  was  a;^ain  im- 
perceptibly drawn  into  a  narrow  eoinjjass,  from  wliich  I  diTivcd 
some  profit  ;  for  I  met  no  ruined  ca.stle,  no  piece  of  wall  which 
pointed  to  anticpiity,  that  I  did  not  think  an  object  worthy  of  my 
pencil.  an<l  imitate  as  well  as  I  could.  Kven  the  monument  of 
Dru-senstein,  on  the  nimparts  of  Mi-ntz,  I  copied  at  some  risk, 
and  with  inconveniences  which  every  one  must  exj)eriencc  who 
wi-shcs  to  caiTy  h()ine  with  him  some  pictorial  rtininiscenecs  of 
his  travels.  Unfortunately  I  hatla}»aint;ikenwith  me  nothing  but 
the  most  misenxble  common  paper,  and  had  clumsily  crowded 
several  objects  into  one  sheet.  IJut  my  paternal  teacher  was  not 
per])lexedat  this;  he  cut  the  sheets  apart,  had  the  parts  which 
l)elon;;e(l  to  each  other  put  together  by  the  bookl)inder,  sur- 
rounded the  single  leaves  with  lines,  and  thus  actually  c<jm])elled 
me  to  diiiw  the  outline  of  different  mountiiins  uj)  to  the  margin, 
and  to  fill  up  the  foreground  with  some  weeds  and  stones. 

If  his  faithfid  emleavours  could  not  increase  my  talent,  never- 
theless this  mark  of  his  love  of  order  had  upon  me  a  secret 
influence,  which  aflenviu'ds  manifested  it.self  vigorously  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

From  such  rambling  excursions,  undertaken  j)artly  for  plea- 
stire,  partly  for  art,  and  which  could  be  performed  in  a  short 
time  and  often  repeated,  I  was  agjiiu  drawu  home,  and  that  by 
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a  magnet  wliich  always  acted  upon  me  strongly:  tins  was  my 
sister.  She,  only  a  year  yoimger  than  I,  had  lived  my  whole 
conscious  period  of  life  -with  me,  and  was  thus  boimd  to  me  by 
the  closest  tics.  To  those  natural  causes  Avas  added  a  forcible 
motive,  wliich  proceeded  from  om-  domestic  position  ;  a  father 
certainly  atfcctionato  and  well-meaning,  but  grave,  who,  be- 
cause he  cherished  -within  a  very  tender  heart,  externally,  with 
incredible  consistency,  maintained  a  brazen  sternness,  that 
he  might  attain  the  end  of  giving  his  chilch-en  the  best  educa- 
tion, and  of  building  up,  regulating,  and  preserving  his  well- 
foimded  house ;  a  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  as  yet  almost  a 
child,  who  first  grew  up  to  consciousness  with  and  in  her  two 
eldest  childi-en  ;  these  thi-ee,  as  they  looked  at  the  world  with 
healthy  eyes,  capable  of  life,  and  desiring  present  enjoyment. 
Tliis  contradiction  floating  in  the  family  increased  with  years. 
My  father  followed  out  his  views  unshaken  and  uninterrupted ; 
the  mother  and  childi'en  could  not  give  up  their  feelings,  their 
claims,  theii"  Avishes. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natiu'al  that  brother  and 
sister  should  attach  themselves  close  to  each  otiier,  and  adhere 
to  their  mother,  that  they  might  singly  snatch  the  pleasures 
forbidden  as  a  whole.  But  since  the  hom'S  of  solitude  and 
toil  were  veiy  long  compared  to  the  moments  of  recreation 
and  enjo}'ment,  especially  for  my  sister,  who  coidd  never  leave 
the  house  for  so  long  a  time  as  I  could,  the  necessity  she  felt 
for  entertaining  herself  with  me  was  still  shaii^ened  by  the 
sense  of  longing  with  which  she  accompanied  me  to  a  distance. 

And  as,  in  oiu*  first  years,  playing  and  learning,  gi'owth  and 
education,  had  been  quite  coimnon  to  both  of  us,  so  that  we 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  twins,  so  did  this  community, 
tliis  confidence,  remain  during  the  development  of  om-  physical 
and  moral  powers.  Tliat  interest  of  youth,  that  amazement  at 
the  awakening  of  sensual  impulses  wliich  clothe  themselves  in 
mental  forms,  of  mental  necessities  which  clothe  themselves  in 
sensual  images,  all  the  reflections  ujjon  these,  Avhich  obscure 
rather  than  enlighten  us.  as  the  fog  covers  over  and  does  not  illu- 
mine the  vale  from  which  it  is  about  to  rise,  the  many  errors  and 
aberrations  springing  therefrom, — all  these  the  brother  and 
sister  shared  and  endured  hand  in  hand,  and  were  the  less  en- 
lightened as  to  their  strange  condition,  as  the  nearer  they 
wished  to  approach  each  other,  to  clear  up  their  minds,  the 
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more  forcihlv  ditl  the  sacred  awe  of  their  close  rehitioHship 
keep  thfin  njwxrt. 

Ki'liutuiitly  ilo  I  mention,  in  p:eneml  terms,  what  I  under- 
took to  |>orform.  years  a>;o,  without  beiu';  able  to  aecomplish 
it.  As  I  Uwt  this  licloved,  incompreheuHiblo  In-inp,  but  too 
soon,  I  felt  in<hieement  enough  to  make  her  wortli  present  to 
roe.  and  th\is  arose  in  me  thi-  eoneepti<m  of  a  jwctic  whole,  in 
which  it  mi;;ht  1h>  jxissible  to  exhibit  her  individuality  :  but 
for  this  no  other  form  eould  be  devised  than  that  of  the  lU- 
chardsonian  novels.  Only  by  the  n\inutest  detail,  by  endless 
particularities  which  bear  vividly  all  the  chara<'ter  of  the  whole, 
and  as  thev  sprin};  up  from  a  wonderfid  d«'pth  pive  sonu'  feel- 
ing of  that  depth  ; — only  in  such  a  manner  would  it  have  been 
in  some  decree  possible  to  {^ve  a  representation  of  this  re- 
markable |R'rsonality  :  fur  the  sprinj;  can  be  apprehended  only 
while  it  is  riowinp.  15ut  from  this  l)eautiful  and  jiious  desipn, 
as  from  so  many  others,  the  tunudt  of  the  world  drew  me  buck, 
:md  nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  call  up  for  a  moment 
that  bUsse<l  spirit,  as  if  by  the  ai<l  of  a  nuipic  mirror. 

She  was  tall,  well  an<l  (lelicately  funned,  and  had  something 
naturally  dipnitied  in  her  denieanour.  which  melte<l  away  into 
a  pleasiiip  mildness.  The  lineaments  of  her  face,  neither  strik- 
ing nor  l)eautiful,  indicated  a  chanicter  which  was  not  and 
eoidil  not  be  at  union  with  itself  Her  eyes  were  not  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  dei'|K'st,  behind  which  you  exjx'ctcd 
the  most  ;  and  when  they  expressed  any  alfection,  any  love, 
their  brilliancy  was  une<pialle<l.  And  yet,  prt>j>erly  speaking, 
this  expression  was  not  tender,  like  tliat  which  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  with  it  something  of 
longing  and  desire  ;  this  expression  came  from  the  soul,  it  was 
full  and  rich,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  only  give,  witliout  need- 
ing to  receive. 

But  what  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  disfigured  her  face,  so 
that  she  would  often  ajijK-ar  jxwitively  ugly,  was  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  which  not  onlv  Iwired  the  forehead,  but,  either 
accidentallv  or  on  puri)ost\  did  everything  apparently  or  really 
to  enlarp*'  it.  Now.  as  she  had  the  most  feminine,  most  neatly 
arched  forehead,  and  moreover  a  pair  of  strong  black  eyel)rows, 
and  prominent  eyes.  thes<»  circumstances  occasioned  a  eontntst, 
which,  if  it  did  not  repel  even.'  stninper  at  the  fir>t  glance,  at 
least  did  not  attract  him.     She  early  felt  it,  aud  tlm  feeling 
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became  constantly  the  more  painful  to  her,  the  fm-tlicr  she 
advanced  into  the  years  when  both  sexes  find  an  imioccnt 
pleasm-e  in  being  mutually  agreeable. 

To  nobody  can  his  o^^^l  form  be  repugnant ;  the  ugliest  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  owii  pre- 
sence ;  and  as  favom-  beautifies,  and  every  one  regards  him- 
self in  the  looking-glass  with  ftivour.  it  may  be  asserted  that 
every  one  must  see  himself  ^\•ith  complacency,  even  if  he  woidd 
strugyjlc  against  the  feeling.  Yet  my  sister  had  sxich  a  decided 
foundation  of  good  sense,  that  she  could  not  possibly  be  bUnd 
and  silly  in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrary-,  she  perhaps  knew 
more  clearlj'  than  she  ought,  that  she  stood  far  behind  her 
female  plaj-fellows  in  external  beauty,  without  feeliug  con- 
soled by  the  fact  that  she  infinitely  sui-passed  them  in  internal 
advantages. 

If  a  lady  can  be  recompensed  for  the  want  of  beauty,  then 
was  she  richly  so  by  the  unbounded  confidence,  the  regard,  and 
love  which  all  her  female  friends  bore  to  her ;  whether  they 
were  older  or  younger,  all  cherished  the  same  sentiments.  A 
very  pleasant  society  had  collected  aromid  her ;  yoimg  men 
were  not  wanting  who  knew  how  to  insinuate  themselves ; 
nearly  every  girl  found  an  admirer  ;  she  alone  had  remained 
without  a  partner.  Indeed,  if  her  exterior  was  in  some  mea- 
sure repulsive,  the  mind  that  gleamed  through  it  was  also 
rather  repelling  than  attractive ;  for  the  presence  of  any  ex- 
ceUoice  throws  others  back  upon  themselves.  She  felt  this 
sensibly,  sl\e  did  not  conceal  it  from  me,  and  her  love  was 
directed  to  me  Avith  so  much  the  greater  force.  The  case  was 
singular  enough.  As  confidants  to  whom  one  reveals  a  love- 
allair  actually  by  genidne  sympathy  become  lovers  also,  nay, 
grow  into  rivals,  and  at  last,  perchance,  transfer  the  passion 
to  themselves,  so  it  was  with  us  two  :  for,  when  my  connexion 
with  Gretehen  was  torn  asunder,  my  sister  consoled  me  the 
more  earnestly,  because  slie  secretly  felt  the  satisfaction  of 
having  gotten  rid  of  a  rival ;  and  I,  too,  could  not  but  feel  a 
quiet,  lialf-delicious  pleasure,  when  she  did  me  the  justice  to 
assm-e  me  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  truly  loved,  understood, 
and  esteemed  her.  If  now,  from  time  to  time,  my  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Gretchen  revived,  and  I  siuldenly  began  to  weep, 
to  lament,  and  to  act  in  a  disorderly  manner,  my  despair  for 
my  lost  one  awakened  in  hor  likewise  a  suuilar  despairing  im- 
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patience  a«  to  the  never-]K)sse»sinps,  the  faihires.  and  niisoar- 
riairts  of  siich  youthful  attachnu-nt>*,  that  wv  both  thou^'ht 
ourst'lves  iufiniti-ly  unhapjiy.  and  the  more  so  as,  in  this  sin- 
gular case,  the  conti{liint>  dared  not  elumge  themselves  into 
lovers. 

Fortimatc-ly,  however,  the  eapriciotis  god  of  Love,  who 
nef<llesslv  does  so  much  niisehii-f,  here  for  once  int«'rf»'n(l 
beneticially,  to  extricate  us  out  of  all  ix'qjK-xity.  I  had  much 
intercourse  with  n  youn-;  IOn>;lishman  who  Mas  educated  in 
Pfeil's  IxMirdinjx-school.  lie  could  fjive  a  f;o<Kl  account  of  his 
own  Linf^Wfie,  I  practised  it  with  him,  and  thus  leanutl  nmch 
conceniin^;  his  comitry  an<l  jK'ople.  He  went  in  and  out  of 
our  house  lon{?  enouj^h  without  my  remarking  in  him  a  likint; 
for  my  sister,  yet  he  may  have  l)een  nourishinj;  it  in  secret, 
even  to  passion,  for  at  htst  it  declared  itin-lf  urn  xix'Clt'<lly  and 
at  once.  She  knew  him,  she  esteemed  him,  and  he  deserved 
it.  She  had  often  made  the  third  at  our  lOnfjiish  conversation.s, 
we  h.'wl  lx)th  tried  to  catch  from  his  mouth  the  irret^darities 
of  the  English  pronunciation,  .ind  thereby  accastomed  our- 
selves not  only  to  the  j>eculiaritics  of  its  accent  and  sound, 
but  even  to  what  was  most  jxcidiar  in  the  jx-rsonal  (jualities 
of  our  teacher ;  so  that  at  last  it  sounded  stranjjely  enough 
when  we  all  seemed  to  s|x>ak  as  if  out  of  one  mouth,  llie 
jKiins  he  took  to  learn  as  much  German  from  us  in  the  like 
manner,  were  to  no  purpost\  and  I  think  I  have  remarkinl  that 
even  tliis  little  love-aHair  also,  Ixjth  in  sj)eakinjj  and  writing;, 
was  carried  on  in  tin-  Kn;;lish  hin>;uauc.  Ik>tli  the  younj; 
jK^rsons  were  ycxy  well  suited  to  each  other ;  he  was  tall  and 
well-built,  as  she  wa.s,  oidy  still  more  slender  ;  his  face,  small 
and  comijact,  mi<;ht  really  have  Ix'en  pretty,  had  it  not  lx>en 
tix)  much  disfipired  by  the  small-{x)x  ;  his  manner  was  calm, 
preci.se,  one  mijrht  often  have  called  it  dr^-  and  cold  ;  but  his 
luart  was  full  of  kindness  and  love,  his  soul  full  of  fjenerositv, 
and  liis  attachments  as  lasting  as  they  were  dccidi-d  and  mo<le- 
rate.  Now  this  serious  |>air,  who  had  but  lately  fonned  an 
attachment,  were  quite  jx-culiarly  distinj^i.shed  amonj;  the 
others,  who,  Ixinf^  already  Ix'tter  acquainted  with  each  other, 
of  more  frivolous  cluxracter,  and  careless  as  to  the  future,  roved 
about  with  levity  in  those  connexions,  which  commonly  jkim 
away  as  the  mere  fruitless  prelude  to  subsequent  and  more 
serious  ties,  and  very  bcldom  produce  a  lasting  etfect  upon  life. 

u 
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The  fine  weather  and  the  beautiful  coimtiy  did  not  remain 
nnenjoyed  by  so  lively  a  company  ;  Avatcr  excursions  were  fre- 
quently arranjred,  because  these  are  the  most  sociable  of  all 
parties  of  pleasui'c.  Yet  whether  we  were  moving  on  water 
or  on  land,  the  individual  attracting  powers  immediately 
showed  themselves  ;  each  couple  kept  together,  and  for  some 
men  who  were  not  engaged,  of  whom  I  was  one,  there  re- 
mained either  no  conversation  Avith  the  ladies  at  all,  or  only 
such  as  no  one  Avoidd  have  chosen  for  a  day  of  pleasui-e.  A 
fi-iend  wlio  found  himself  in  tliis  situation,  and  who  might 
have  been  in  want  of  a  partner  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that 
Avith  the  best  humour  he  lacked  tenderness,  and  with  much 
intelligence,  that  delicate  attention,  Avithout  which  connexions 
of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  thought  of; — this  man,  after  often 
hiunorously  and  wittily  lamenting  his  condition,  promised  at 
the  next  meeting  to  make  a  proposal  which  would  benefit  him- 
self and  the  whole  company.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  perform  his 
promise :  for,  when  after  a  brilliant  trip  by  water,  and  a  very 
pleasant  walk,  recliiiing  on  the  grass  between  shady  knoUs,  or 
sitting  on  mossy  rocks  and  roots  of  trees,  wc  had  cheerfidly 
and  happily  consumed  a  rural  meal,  and  our  friend  saw  us  all 
cheerful  and  in  good  spirits,  he,  with  a  waggish  dignity,  com- 
manded us  to  sit  close  round  him  in  a  semicircle,  before 
Avhich  he  stepped,  and  began  to  make  an  emphatic  peroration 
as  follows  : — 

"  Most  Avorthy  friends  of  both  sexes,  paired  and  impaired!" 
—It  was  already  OAddent,  from  this  addi-ess,  how  necessary  it 
was  that  a  preacher  of  repentance  should  arise  and  sharpen 
the  conscience  of  the  company.  "  One  part  of  my  noble 
friends  is  paired,  and  they  may  find  themselves  quite  happy ; 
another  unpaired,  and  these  find  themselves  in  the  highest 
degree  miserable,  as  I  can  assure  you  from  my  OAvn  experience  ; 
and  although  the  loAnng  couples  ai'e  here  in  the  majority,  yet 
I  would  have  them  consider  whether  it  is  not  a  social  duty  to 
take  thought  for  the  whole  ?  ^Vhy  do  so  many  of  us  unite 
together  but  to  take  a  mutual  interest  in  each  otlier?  and  how 
can  that  be  done  when  so  many  little  secessions  are  to  be  seen 
in  our  circle  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  tmything  against 
such  sweet  connexions,  or  even  to  wish  to  distiu-b  them  ;  but 
*  there  is  a  time  for  all  things!"  an  excellent  gi-eat  saying,  of 
which,  indeed,  nobody  thinks  Avhen  his  own  amusement  is 
sufficiently  proided  for." 
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He  thin  went  on  with  constantly  increasint;  liveliness  and 
piietv  tt)  eonipiuv  the  sociiil  virtues  with  the  tender  senti- 
ments. "  The  latter,  "  said  he.  **  can  never  fail  us ;  we  alwavs 
earrv  them  al><)ut  with  us,  and  cverj-  one  becomes  a  master  in 
them  witl'out  practice  ;  but  wc  must  j^  in  cpiest  of  the  former, 
we  muKt  take  some  trouble  ab<nit  them,  and  thou^^h  we  pro- 
j^rejw  in  them  jlh  much  as  we  will,  we  have  never  done  leaminpj 
them."  Now  he  went  into  jMirtieulars.  Many  felt  themselves 
hit  ott',  and  tlu-y  could  not  help  eastinj;  >;lances  at  each  other; 
yet  our  friend  had  this  privilege,  that  notJiinj;  he  did  was  taken 
ill,  and  so  he  could  priM-eed  without  interruption. 

*'  It  is  not  enough  to  discover  deticiencies  ;  indeed,  it  is  un- 
jiLst  to  do  so,  if  at  the  stime  time  one  caimot  contrive  to  give 
tJie  meaiis  for  Ix'ttering  the  state  of  affairs.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, my  friends,  sometliiug  like  a  preacher  in  1'a.ssion-week, 
exhort  you  iii  general  tenns  to  rejH'nUmce  and  amendment ; 
I  rather  wish  all  amiable  couj)les  the  longest  and  most  endur- 
ing happiness,  ami  to  conUnbute  to  it  myself  in  tJie  surest 
manner.  I  projwse  to  sever  aud  abolish  tlus<^  most  charming 
little  segregations  during  our  social  hours.  I  have,"  he  con- 
tinue<l,  "  already  provided  for  the  execution  of  my  project,  if 
it  should  meet  your  ajjjjrobation.  Here  is  a  bag  in  which  are 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  ;  now  dmw,  my  lair  ones,  and  be 
phrased  to  favour  as  your  servimt,  for  a  week,  him  whom  fate 
sliall  send  you.  Tliia  is  binding  only  witliin  our  circle :  as 
soon  as  that  is  broken  up,  these  comiexions  are  also  abolished, 
and  the  hciirt  may  decide  who  sljall  attend  you  home.' 

A  large  j);u-l  of  the  comjKUiy  had  been  delighted  with  this 
atldre.ss,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  he  delivered  it,  and  seemed 
to  approve  of  the  notion  ;  yit  some  couples  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  tlicy  thought  they  would  not  find  their  accomit  in 
it  :  he  therefore  cried  with  humorous  vehemence  : — 

'*  Truly  I  it  surprises  me  tliat  some  one  does  not  spring  up, 
and,  though  others  hesitate,  extol  my  plan,  explain  its  advan- 
tages, and  spare  me  the  jKiin  of  being  my  own  encomiast.  I 
am  the  oldest  among  you ;  may  Ciod  forgive  me  for  that ! 
Already  liavc  I  a  bald  jiate,  which  iii  owing  to  my  great  medi- 
tation, ' — 

Here  he  took  off  his  hat — 

•■  But  I  would  expose  it  to  view  with  joy  and  honoixr  if  my 
lucubrations,  which  drv  up  mv  skiu,  and  rob  uie  of  my  liueat 
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ornament,  could  onl}-  be  in  some  measure  beneficial  to  myself 
and  others.  We  arc  youn<?,  my  friends, — that  is  good ;  we 
shall  grow  older. — that  is  bad  ;  we  take  little  offence  at  each 
other,— that  is  right,  and  in  accordance  with  the  season.  But 
soon,  my  friends,  the  days  will  come  when  we  shall  have  much 
to  be  disj)leased  at  in  ourselves  ;  then  let  evorj^  one  see  that 
he  makes  all  right  Avitli  himself;  but,  at  the  same  time,  others 
Avill  take  things  ill  of  us,  and  on  what  account  we  shall  not 
understand ;  for  tliis  we  must  prepare  ourselves ;  this  shall 
now  be  done." 

He  had  delivered  the  Avhole  speech,  but  especially  the  last 
part,  with  tlie  tone  and  gesture  of  a  Capuchin ;  for  as  he  was 
a  catholic,  he  might  have  had  abmidant  opportiuiity  to  study 
the  oratory  of  these  fathers.  He  now  appeared  out  of  breath, 
wiped  his  youthful  bald  head,  which  really  gave  him  the  look 
of  a  priest,  and  by  these  di-olleries  put  the  light-heai'ted  com- 
pany in  such  good  humoirr  that  every  one  was  eager  to  hear 
him  longer.  But  instead  of  proceeding,  he  di'cw  open  the 
bag,  and  tujTied  to  the  nearest  lady — "  Now  for  a  trial  of  it ! " 
exclaimed  ho  ;  "  the  work  will  do  credit  to  the  master.  If  in 
a  week's  time  we  do  not  like  it,  we  will  give  it  up,  and  stick 
to  the  old  plan." 

Half  willingly,  half  on  compulsion,  the  ladies  drew  their 
tickets,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  various  passions  Avere  in 
play  dm-ing  this  little  affair.  Fortunately  it  happened  that 
the  merry-minded  were  separated,  while  the  more  serious  re- 
mained together  ;  and  so,  too,  my  sister  kept  her  Englishman, 
which,  on  both  sides,  they  took  veiy  kindly  of  the  god  of  LoA'e 
and  Luck.  The  new  chance-couples  were  immediately  united 
by  the  Antistes,  their  healths  were  drank,  and  to  all  the  more 
joy  was  wished,  as  its  diu*ation  was  to  be  but  short.  This 
Avas  certainly  the  merriest  moment  that  our  company  had 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  The  young  men  to  whose  share  no 
lady  had  fallen,  held,  for  this\veek,  the  office  of  providing 
for  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the  body,  as  out'  orator  expressed 
himself,  but  es])ecially,  he  hinted,  for  the  soul,  since  both  the 
others  already  knew  liow  to  help  themselves. 

These  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  wished  at  once  to  do 
themselves  credit,  brouglit  into  play  some  verj'  pretty  new 
games,  prepared  at  some  distance  a  supper,  which  we  had  not 
reckoned  on,  and  illuminated  the  yacht  on  our  retui'n  ai  night, 
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alt}iout;h  ihoro  avu*;  no  neot'ssity  for  it  in  \hv  brii;ht  inoonlitjht ; 
but  tlifv  txcus<-(l  thfiUM-lvts  by  s;iyin^;  tlmt  it  was  (luitf  <-<m. 
fonnable  t<»  tho  now  WK-ial  ri'jxulation  t«)  outshine  Xho  ttiuN-r 
glaiici'8  of  tlu'  hoavfnly  m«K)n  by  i-arthly  candlt-s.  'Dw  moment 
wo  touched  tho  shon\  o\ir  Solon  orio<l,  **  Itc.  tni'sxa  ts(.'" 
luich  one  now  handinl  out  of  the  vessel  the  lady  who  had 
Ihllcn  to  him  by  lot,  and  then  surrendered  her  to  her  projjcr 
piulnor,  orj  receivini;  hi«<  own  in  exeluuifjo. 

At  our  next  meetin}»  this  weekly  ntjidation  wits  established 
for  the  summer,  and  the  lots  were  drawn  onee  more*,  'lliere 
•wiLs  no  question  but  that  this  i)leas;intry  pive  ft  new  njjd  un- 
exjK'oti«<l  tuni  to  the  eompany,  and  over)-  «me  was  stimidate<l 
to  display  whatever  of  wit  and  trraee  was  in  him,  and  ti)  jKiy 
court  to  his  teni])orarA'  fair  one  in  the  most  oblijnn^;  manner, 
•since  he  mij;ht  dejK'nd  on  havinj;  a  sufficient  store  of  com- 
plaisance for  one  week  at  lojLst. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  ourselves,  than,  instead  of  thank- 
ing; our  orator,  we  reproache<l  him  ft»r  having;  kept  to  himself 
the  best  p.art  of  his  sjxH^eh — the  conclusion.  He  thereuiKm 
protested  that  the  Ik-sI  {Mirt  of  a  sjK'och  wa.s  p<'rsuasion ; 
and  that  he  who  did  not  aim  at  iK-rsuasion  should  make 
no  speech ;  for,  as  to  convietion,  that  was  a  ticklish  busi- 
ncs.s.  As,  however,  they  pnvc  him  no  peace,  he  iK'pan  a 
C'apuchiiuule  on  the  Rj>ot,  mon'  comical  than  ever,  i)crhaj)s, 
for  the  ver\-  reason  that  he  took  it  into  his  hi-ad  to  sjK'ak  on 
the  most  serious  subjects.  Kor,  with  text.s  out  of  the  Hible 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business — with  similes 
which  did  not  tit — with  allusions  which  illustrated  nothing; — 
he  carried  out  thi-  i)ro|)osition.  that  whosoever  does  not  know 
how  to  conceal  his  jKissions,  inclinations,  wishes,  jmqmses 
.and  plans,  will  come  to  no  ^oo<l  in  the  world,  but  will  1k'  dis- 
turlx'tl  and  made  a  butt  in  even*-  end  and  corner :  and  that 
e.sp«'ciallv  if  one  would  be  happy  in  love,  ovib  must  take  pains 
to  keep  it  a  mr)st  profomid  secn-t. 

lliis  thought  ran  through  the  whole,  without,  properly 
spcakinjr.  a  single  wonl  of  it  beinj;  said.  If  you  would  form  a 
conception  of  this  sin;^ilar  man,  let  it  be  considered  that, 
iK'inj?  bom  with  a  juhhI  foundation,  he  had  cidtivated  his 
talents,  and  es])eciallv  his  acuteness,  in  Jesuit  sehools.  and 
had  araasse<l  an  extensive  knowledfie  of  tho  world  and  of  men, 
but  only  on  the  bad   side.     He  was  some    two-aud-twcnty 
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years  old,  and  would  gladly  liaxc  made  mo  a  proscl}'te  to  liis 
contempt  lor  mankind  ;  but  this  would  not  take  with  me,  as 
I  always  had  a  great  desire  to  be  good  myself,  and  to  find 
good  in  others.  Meanwhile  I  was  by  him  made  attentive  to 
many  things. 

To  eomplete  the  dramatis  persona  of  every  merry  company, 
an  actor  is  necessary,  who  feels  pleasure  when  the  others,  to 
enliven  many  an  indifferent  moment,  point  the  arrows  of  their 
wit  at  him.  If  he  is  not  merely  a  stuffed  Saracen,  like  those 
on  whom  the  knights  used  to  practise  their  lances  in  mock 
battles,  but  understands  himself  how  to  skirmish,  to  rally  and 
to  challenge,  how  to  woimd  lightly,  and  recover  himself  again, 
and,  while  he  seems  to  expose  himself,  to  give  others  a  thrust 
home,  nothing  more  agreeable  can  be  fomid.  Such  a  man  we 
possessed  in  our  friend  Horn,  whose  name,  to  begin  with, 
gave  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  jokes,  and  who,  on  accoimt  of 
his  small  figure,  was  called  nothing  but  Horuchen  (Httle 
Horn).  He  was,  in  fact,  the  smallest  in  the  company,  of  a 
stout,  but  pleasing  form;  a  pug-nose,  a- mouth  somewhat 
pouting,  little  sparkling  eyes,  made  up  a  swarthy  coimtenance, 
wliicli  always  seemed  to  invite  laughter.  His  little  com- 
pact skull  was  thickly  covered  with  curly  black  haii-;  his 
beard  was  prematurely  grey,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  let 
it  grow,  that,  as  a  comic  mask,  he  might  always  keep  the 
company  laughing.  For  the  rest,  he  was  neat  and  nimble, 
but  insisted  that  he  had  bandy  legs,  which  everybody  granted, 
since  he  was  bent  on  ha\TLng  it  so,  but  about  which  many  a 
joke  arose  ;  for  since  he  was  in  request  as  a  very  good  dancer, 
ho  reckoned  it  among  the  peculiarities  of  the"  fair  sex,  that 
they  always  liked  to  see  bandy  legs  on  the  floor.  His  cheer- 
fulness was  indestructible,  and  his  presence  at  every  meeting 
indispensable.  We  two  kept  more  together  because  he  was 
to  foUow  me  to  the  university ;  and  he  Avell  deserves  that  I 
should  mention  him  with  all  "honour,  as  he  adhered  to  me  for 
many  years  with  infinite  love,  faitlifulness,  and  patience. 

By  my  ease  in  rhj-niing,  and  in  winning  from  common 
objects  a  poetical  side,  he  liad  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced 
into  similar  labours.  Our  little  social  excursions,  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  the  contingencies  that  occurred  in  them,  we 
decked  out  poetically,  and  thus  by  the  description  of  an  event, 
a  new  event  always  arose.     But  as  such  social  jests  commonly 
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clo}»rnprntc  into  prrsonal  ridirulo,  aiul  my  friend  Iloni,  witlj  his 
Imrli'wjue  n>prt'»fntations.  di<l  not  always  koop  within  projMT 
bnuncLs,  many  a  misundcrstandin;;  arow,  which,  liowever, 
CiJuUi  soon  Ix."  w)flfm*d  (h)wii  and  oHaet-d. 

'I'lius,  also,  he  tried  his  nkill  in  a  s|K>eios  of  poetry  wliich 
waw  then  wrv  mueh  the  order  of  the  day — the  eomic  heroical 
jxieni.  l\ijK'  h  Jtla/)€  of  the  lAttk  had  called  forth  many  imita- 
ticms  ;  Zacharia  eultiyated  thi«  hnineh  of  portry  on  (Jerinan 
Boil,  and  it  ])lea«>ed  every  one,  becanse  the  ordinary  sidijeet  of 
it  wa-s  some  awkward  fellow,  of  whom  the  genii  made  pime, 
vhile  they  favoured  the  Intter  one. 

It  is  not  wondei-ful,  hut  yet  it  excites  wonder,  when,  in 
contemplatinfj  a  liteniture.  esjK'riallv  the  (lemian,  one  oh- 
penes  how  a  whole  nation  cannot  ^et  free  from  a  stihjeet 
whieh  ha-s  Ikvu  once  f;iven,  and  happily  treated  in  a  certain 
form,  but  will  have  it  rejK-ated  in  every  manner,  until,  at 
lust,  the  onirinal  it.self  is  covered  \ij),  and  stilled  by  the 
heaps  of  imitations. 

'llie  heroic  jkkmu  of  my  friend  was  a  voucher  for  this  re- 
mark. At  a  p-eat  sledfrintj  party,  nn  awkward  man  has 
assigned  to  him  a  hidy  who  chx-s  not  like  him ;  comically 
enough  there  l)ofulls  hinj,  one  after  another,  every  accident 
that  can  hapjH-n  on  such  an  occasion,  until  at  la.st,  a.s  he  is 
entreating  for  the  sledge-driver's  right  (a  ki.ss^,  he  falls  from 
the  back  seat;  for  just  then,  ns  was  natural,  the  genii  trij)jx'<l 
liim  up.  'llie  fair  one  seizes  the  reins,  and  drives  home  alone, 
where  a  favoured  friend  n-ec-ives  her.  and  triumphs  ov«t  his 
presum])tuous  rival.  As  to  the  rest,  it  was  very  jjrettily  con- 
trived that  the  four  different  kinds  of  sj)irits  should  worn-  him 
in  tuni,  till  at  the  end  the  pnomes  hoist  him  com])l''tely  out 
of  the  siiddle.  'Y\\v  i)oem,  written  in  Alexandrines,  and  founded 
on  a  true  story-,  highly  delighted  our  little  public,  and  w«' 
were  convinced  that  it  could  well  1k'  compared  with  the 
il'nlpunjisniijhl  of  Lovcn,  or  the  lirimmniist  of  Zacharia. * 

NN'hile,  n<»w,  our  social  ])leasures  recjuired  but  an  e^■ening, 
and  the  ])reparations  for  them  only  a  few  hours,  I  had  enough 
time  to  read,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  study.  To  plea.se  my 
father,  I  diligently  repeated  the  smaller  work  of  Ilopj),  and 
could  stand  an  examination  in  it  forwards  and  backwards,  by 

*  This  word,  wliich  »i|^ifi«i  Mmcthing  like  our  "  bully,"  ia  »iH.'ciaIly 
used  to  designate  a  lighting  student. — Trani. 
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■wliicli  means  I  matio  myself  complete  master  of  tlie  chief  con- 
tents of  the  Institutes.  But  a  restless  eagerness  for  know- 
ledf^e  urged,  me  furtlicr ;  I  lit  upon  the  history  of  ancient 
literatm-e,  and  from  that  fell  into  an  encyclopedism,  in  which 
I  read  througli  Gessncr"s  Isiujogc  and  Morhov's  Polyhistor, 
and  thus  gained  a  general  notion  of  how  many  strange  things 
might  have  happened  in  learning  and  life.  By  this  perse- 
vering and  rapid  industry,  continued  day  and  night,  I  more 
confused  than  instructed  myself;  but  I  lost  myself  in  a  still 
greater  lab}'rinth  when  I  fomid  Bayle  in  my  father's  libraiy, 
and  plimged  deep  into  him. 

But  a  leading  conviction,  which  was  continually  re-\-ived 
within  me,  was  that  of  the  importance  of  the  ancient  tongues  ; 
since  from  amidst  this  literary  Inirly-bm-ly,  thus  much  con- 
tinually forced  itself  upon  me,  that  in  them  were  preserved 
all  the  models  of  oratory,  and  at  the  same  time  everything 
else  of  worth  that  the  world  ha.s  ever  possessed.  Hebrew, 
together  with  biblical  studies,  had  retired  into  the  back- 
ground, and  Greek  likewise,  since  my  acquaintance  with  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  New  Testament.  I  therefore  the 
more  zealously  kept  to  Latin,  the  master-pieces  in  which  lie 
nearer  to  us,  and  which,  besides  its  splendid  original  produc- 
tions, off  irs  us  the  other  wealth  of  all  ages  in  translations,  and 
the  works  of  the  greatest  scholars.  I  consequently  read  much  in 
tliis  language,  with  great  ease,  and  was  bold  enough  to  believe 
I  understood  the  authors,  because  I  missed  nothing  of  the 
literal  sense.  Indeed  I  was  very  indignant  when  I  heard 
that  Grotius  had  insolently  declared,  "  he  did  not  read  Terence 
as  boys  do."  Happy  narrow-mindedness  of  youth  ! — nay,  of 
men  in  general,  that  they  can,  at  ever^'  moment  of  their 
existence,  fancy  themselves  finished,  and  inquire  after  neither 
the  true  nor  the  false,  after  neither  the  high  nor  the  deep,  but 
merely  after  that  which  is  suited  to  them. 

I  had  thus  learned  Latin,  like  Gemian,  French,  and 
English,  merely  by  practice,  without  rules,  and  without  con- 
ception. Whoever  knows  the  condition  of  school  instruction 
then,  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  skipped  gi-ammar  as  well 
as  rhetoric ;  all  seemed  to  me  to  come  together  naturally ;  I 
retained  tlie  words,  their  forms  and  inflexions,  in  my  ear  and 
mind,  and  used  the  language  M'ith  ease  in  writing  and  in 
chattering. 
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Michaolmfis.  the  time  when  I  was  tn  ^o  to  the  luiivcrsitr, 
t  apimtachin^,  luul  luv  iiuiul  was  exeitid  ijuite  as  inucli  about 
mv  lile  SLs  alMiiit  mv  leaniin;;.  I  pew  more  and  more  ch-arly 
conseioiLs  of  an  aversion  to  my  native  eity.  Hy  (iretehen's 
removal,  thf  heart  had  been  broken  out  of  the  boyish  and 
youtliful  phmt  ;  it  needrd  time  to  bud  forth  aj^iin  from  its 
Bides,  and  surmount  thi-  first  injur)'  by  a  new  j^rowth.  My 
rambling  throuyli  tlie  streets  liad  eeased  ;  I  now,  hke  others, 
only  went  sueh  ways  as  were  neeessjiry.  I  never  went  agsiin 
into  Gretehen's  quartrr  of  the  eity,  not  even  into  its  vieinity ; 
and  a.s  mv  old  walls  iiud  towen*  Ix'eame  ijradually  disa^eeablc 
to  me.  so  also  was  1  displejused  at  the  ronstitution  of  the 
city :  all  that  hitherto  seemed  so  worthy  of  honour,  now  ap- 
peare<l  to  me  in  distorted  shapes.  As  j^nindson  t)f  the  Schui- 
theiss,  the  seeret  defeets  of  sueh  a  n-publie  had  not  remained 
imknown  to  me ;  the  less  so,  as  ehildren  ftel  (piite  a  peculiar 
sxirprise.  and  arc  excited  to  busy  researches,  as  mhui  as  some- 
thing; which  they  have  hitherto  implicitly  revered  iK-conics  in 
nnv  (h'l^'ix;  suspicious  to  them.  'I'he  fruitless  indignation  of 
uprij;ht  men,  in  opjxisition  to  those  who  are  to  l)o  pained 
and  even  bribed  by  factions,  had  become  but  too  ])lain  to  me ; 
I  hated  everv  injustice  In'yond  meiLsurc ;  for  ehildren  are  all 
moral  riporists.  My  fathi-r,  who  wa.s  concerned  in  tlie  affairs 
of  tlie  city  only  a.s  a  private  citizen,  expressed  himself  with 
vcrj'  lively  indi^^iiitio"  alxnit  much  that  had  failed.  Ami  did 
I  not  see  him,  after  so  many  studies,  endeavours,  pains,  travels, 
and  so  much  varied  cultivation.  iK-twccn  his  four  walls.  Uadin}^ 
a  solitary'  life,  sueh  a.s  I  could  never  desire  for  myself?  All 
tliis  put  toj;ether,  lay  as  a  horrible  load  on  my  mind,  from 
which  I  could  only  free  myself  by  trying:  to  contrive  a  plan  of 
life  altoj^etlur  different  fnmi  that  wliicli  had  been  marked  out 
for  me.  In  thou<;lit.  I  threw  away  my  le^^l  studies,  and  de- 
voted myself  sohly  to  the  lanj^uipes,  to  anti(juities,  to  histf)ry, 
and  to  all  that  flows  from  tliem. 

Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  jxKnic  imitation  of  what  I  had  per- 
ceived in  mys<lf.  in  others,  and  in  nature,  afforded  me  the 
greatest  plesusure.  I  dj»l  it  with  cvcr-increasiii',;  facility,  be- 
can.sc  it  came  by  instinct,  and  no  criticism  had  h'd  me  a.stray; 
and  if  I  did  nt)t  feel  full  confidence  in  mv  ))ro<luctions,  I  could 
certainly  rejpird  them  as  defective,  but  not  such  as  to  be  ut- 
terly rejccteiL     Was  thia  or  that  censured  in  tliem,  I  btill 
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retained  in  private  my  conviction  that  I  could  not  but  p-a- 
dually  improve,  and  that  some  time  I  might  be  honom-ably 
named  along  ^Wth  llagedom,  Gellert,  and  other  such  men.  But 
such  a  distinction  alone  seemed  to  me  too  empty  and  inade- 
quate ;  I  wished  to  devote  myself  professionally  and  with  zeal 
to  those  aforesaid  fundamental  studies,  and  while  I  thought 
to  advance  myself  more  rapidly  in  my  own  works  by  a  more 
thorough  insight  into  anticpiity,  to  qualify  myself  for  a  uni- 
versity  professorship,  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  desirable 
thing  for  a  young  man  who  intended  to  cultivate  himself  and 
to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  others. 

With  these  intentions,  I  always  had  my  eye  upon  Gottin- 
gen.  My  whole  confidence  rested  upon  men  like  Heyne, 
Michaelis,  and  so  many  others ;  my  most  ardent  wish  was  to 
sit  at  their  feet,  and  attend  to  their  instructions.  But  my 
father  remained  inflexible.  However,  some  family  friends, 
who  were  of  my  opinion,  tried  to  influence  him ;  he  persisted 
that  I  must  go  to  Leipzig.  I  was  now  resolved,  contrary 
to  his  %Tews  and  wishes,  to  choose  a  line  of  studies  and  of  life 
for  myself,  by  way  of  self-defence.  The  obstinacy  of  my 
father,  who,  ■\^^thout  knowing  it,  opposed  himself  to  my  plans, 
strengthened  me  in  my  impiety,  so  that  I  made  no  sci^uple  to 
listen  to  him  by  the  houj-,  while  he  described  and  repeated  to 
me  the  course  of  study  and  of  life  which  I  should  pursue  at 
the  universities  and  in  the  world. 

Since  all  hopes  of  Gottingen  were  cut  off",  I  now  turned  my 
eyes  towards  Leipzig.  There  Ernesti  appeared  to  me  as  a 
brilliant  light ;  Morus,  too,  already  awakened  much  confi- 
dence. I  planned  for  myself  in  secret  an  opposition-course, 
or  rather  I  built  a  castle  in  the  aii%  on  a  tolerably  solid  foun- 
dation :  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  romantically  honourable  to 
mark  out  my  own  path  of  life,  which  appeared  the  less  -s-ision- 
ar}%  as  Griesbach  had  already  made  great  progress  in  a  similar 
way,  and  was  commended  for  it  by  eveiy  one.  The  secret  joy 
of  a  prisoner,  when  he  has  unbound  the  fetters  and  rapidly  filed 
through  the  bars  of  his  gaol-window,  cannot  be  greater  than 
was  mine  as  I  saw  day  after  day  disappear,  and  October  draw 
nigh.  The  inclement  season  and  the  bad  roads,  of  which 
everybody  had  something  to  tell,  did  not  frighten  me.  The 
thought  of  paying  my  entrance-fee  in  a  strange  place,  and  in 
winter,  did  not  make  nic  sad ;  suflace  it  to  say,  that  I  only 
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raw  my  proscnt  ntuntinn  wjis  ploomy,  nnd  rojiroscnttHl  to 
niysc'lf  thf  otljor  unknown  world  lu*  lifjht  and  chtfrful.  Thiu> 
I  forme*!  niv  dn^nnis.  to  which  I  pave  mystlf  uj)  cxchi.si\»'lv, 
nnd  ])nimiM-<l  myself  nothinp  but  hajipinoss  and  content  in 
the  di.st:iu(n>. 

('lt)st'ly  lis  I  kept  these  projocta  a  secret  from  every  one 
else,  I  could  not  hide  thorn  from  my  sister,  mIio.  after  beinp 
very  nmeli  alarmed  about  them  at  first,  was  iinally  eonsoknl 
■when  I  promi.si'«l  to  stnid  after  her,  so  Uiat  she  could  enjoy 
witli  me  the  brilliant  station  I  was  to  obtmn,  and  hhare  my 
comfort  with  mc. 

Michaelmas,  so  lonpin^ly  expected,  came  at  last,  when  I  set 
out  with  delight,  in  company  with  the  lMK)kseller  Fleischer 
and  his  wife  whost^  maiden  name  was  'Iriller,  and  who  was 
piin;;  to  visit  her  father  in  Witteml)erp  ;  nnd  I  left  Ix'hind 
me  the  worthy  city  in  Mhieh  I  had  b<'en  lK)ni  and  bred,  with 
inditferencc,  as  if  I  wished  never  to  set  f(K)t  in  it  apain. 

'llius.  at  certxiin  e]>oehs,  children  part  from  jiurents,  ser- 
vants from  masters,  proteges  from  their  patrons  ;  luul  whether 
it  succeed  or  not.  such  an  attempt  to  sUind  on  one's  ovnx  feet, 
to  make  one's  self  independent,  to  live  for  one's  self,  is  alwnvs 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  nature. 

We  had  driven  out  tlirouph  the  Allcrheiligen  {All  Saintt) 
pate,  and  had  soon  left  lianau  behind  us,  after  which  we 
reached  scenes  which  aroust^l  my  attention  by  tlieir  novelty, 
if.  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  ofi'crvd  little  tlxat  was 
pleasing.  A  continual  niin  had  completely  spoiled  tlie  roads, 
which,  penerally  sj)eakinp.  were  not  then  in  sucli  pood  order 
as  we  find  them  now;  and  our  journey  was  thus  neitlicr  plea- 
s^mt  nor  happy.  Yet  I  was  indebted  to  tliis  damp  weather 
for  tlie  sipht  uf  a  natural  j)henomenon  which  must  be  exeeed- 
inply  rare,  for  I  liave  seen  nothinp  like  it  since,  nor  luive  I 
heard  of  its  Innnp  obst>r\ed  by  others.  At  nipht,  namelv,  we 
were  drivinp  up  a  risinp  pround  l)etwcen  lianau  and  Gel- 
hauscn,  and.  althouph  it  was  dark,  we  preferred  walkinp  to 
cxposinp  ourselves  to  the  dunper  and  difficulty  of  that  j)art  of 
the  road.  All  at  once,  in  a  ravine  on  the  ripht-hand  side  of 
the  way.  I  saw  a  .sort  of  amphitheatre,  wonderfully  illuminated. 
In  a  funnel- sba{)ed  space  there  were  innumerabU'  little  liphts 
pleaminp.  ranped  step-fashion  over  one  another,  and  th(>y  shone 
80  brilliaaUy  that  the  eye  was  dazzled.     But  what  stiU  more 
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confused  the  sipjlit  was,  that  they  did  not  keep  still,  but  jumped 
about  here  and  there,  as  avoU  downwards  from  above  as  vice 
fcrsd,  and  in  every  direction.  The  most  of  them,  however, 
remained  stationary,  and  beamed  on.  It  was  only  Avith  the 
jjreatest  reluctance  that  I  suffered  myself  to  bo  called  away 
from  this  spectacle,  which  I  could  have  wished  to  examine 
more  closely.  On  interrogating  the  postillion,  he  indeed  knew 
nothing  about  sucli  a  phenomenon,  but  said  that  there  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  an  old  stone-qiiany,  the  excavation  of  which 
was  filled  with  water.  Now  whether  this  was  a  pandemonium 
of  will-o'-the-NA'isps,  or  a  comj^any  of  shining  creatures,  I 
will  not  decide. 

The  roads  through  Thnringla  were  yet  worse,  and  unfortu- 
nately, at  night-fall,  our  coach  stuck  fiist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auerstadt.  We  were  far  removed  from  all  mankind,  and  did 
everAi:hing  possible  to  work  ourselves  out.  I  failed  not  to  exert 
myself  zealously,  and  might  thereby  have  overstrained  the 
ligaments  of  my  chest ;  for  soon  afterwards  I  felt  a  pain,  which 
went  off  and  returned,  and  did  not  leave  me  entirely  imtil  after 
many  years. 

Yet  on  that  same  night,  as  if  it  had  been  destined  for  alter- 
nate good  and  bad  luck,  I  was  forced,  after  an  unexpectedly 
fortiuiate  incident,  to  experience  a  tcazing  vexation.  \Ve  met, 
in  Auerstadt,  a  genteel  married  couple,  who  had  also  just 
arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  a  similar  accident ;  a  pleasing, 
dignified  man,  in  his  best  years,  with  a  very  handsome  wife. 
They  politely  persuaded  ns  to  sup  in  their  company,  and  I  felt 
very  happy  Avlien  the  excellent  lady  addressed  a  friendly  Avord 
to  me.  But  when  I  Avas  sent  out  to  accelerate  the  soup  which 
had  been  ordered,  not  haA'ing  been  accustomed  to  the  loss  of 
rest  and  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  such  an  unconquerable 
droAvsiness  overtook  me,  that  actually  I  fell  asleep  Avhile  Avalk- 
ing,  returned  into  the  room  Avith  my  hat  on  my  head,  and 
Avithout  remarking  that  the  others  Avere  sajing  grace,  placed 
myself  Avith  (juiet  unconsciousness  behind  the  chair,  and  ncA-er 
dreamed  that  by  my  conduct  I  had  come  to  disturb  their  de- 
votions in  a  very  droll  way.  ]\Iadame  Fleischer,  Avho  lacked 
neither  spirit  nor  Avit.  nor  tongue,  entreated  the  strangers, 
before  they  had  seated  tlicmselves,  not  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
tliing  they  migl;t  see  here  ;  for  that  their  young  feiloAv-traveUer 
had  in  his  natm"C  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers,  who 
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bolicvp  that  they  cannot  honour  G(k1  and  tho  kinj;  iK-ttor  than 
with  covcn-il  hcucLs.  Thi-  handsome  hidy.  who  eould  not  rv- 
Etruin  her  hiu^hter,  looked  j)rettier  tlian  ever  in  consequence, 
and  I  wouKl  havo  j^ivrn  rvirylhin{»  in  tlie  world  not  to  have 
iK'cn  the  cause  of  a  nierrinunt  which  was  s<»  iK-antifully  heconi- 
in^  in  her  countenance.  I  hail,  howt-vir,  scarcely  laid  aside 
my  hat,  than  tlu's<'  jx-rwrns,  in  accordance  with  their  ])olished 
manners,  immtMliatt-ly  dropjx'd  the  joke,  and  with  the  l)ost 
wine  from  tlu-ir  bottle-cjLsr  completely  e.\tinj^j>hed  slecj), 
chafjrin.  and  the  inemor}-  of  all  jmst  tnxihles. 

I  arrived  in  Ix-ipzijj  just  at  the  time  of  tljr  fair,  from  which  I 
derived  particular  pleasure  :  for  here  I  s^iw  lwf«)re  me  the  conti- 
nuation of  a  state  of  thinjrs  behuifrin;;  to  my  native  eity.  familiar 
wares  and  tniders: — only  in  other  ])lae(  s,  and  in  a  diH'erent 
order.  I  nimbled  alxjut  the  market  and  the  lH)oths  with  much 
interest,  but  mv  attention  wius  particularly  attracted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lOasteni  countrii-s  in  their  stnintre  dres.ses,  tlie 
Poles  and  Russians,  and  alxjve  all,  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of 
whose  handsome  forms  and  difjnificd  costume  I  often  went  to 
the  s|>ot. 

But  this  animating  bustle  was  soon  over,  and  no%v  the  city 
itself  apjK'ared  before  me.  with  its  hand.somc.  high,  and  uni- 
form houses.  It  made  a  ver)'  good  impression  upon  me.  and 
it  cannot  Ik>  denied,  that  in  genenil.  but  especially  in  the  silent 
moments  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  it  has  somethin;;  imjmsing; 
and  when  in  the  moonlight  the  stri-ets  were  lialf  in  sha<low, 
half-illuminated,  they  often  invitetl  me  to  noctunial  promenades. 

In  the  meantime,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  l)een  accustomed,  this  new  state  of  affairs  was  by  no 
means  s.itisfactor}'.  Leipzig  calls  nj)  In-fore  the  spectator  no 
antique  time ;  it  is  a  new.  Recently  elajjsed  eiK)ch,  testifying 
commercial  activity,  comfort  and  wealth,  which  announces 
itself  to  us  in  these  monimients.  Yet  quite  to  my  taste  were 
the  huge-looking  buihlintrs.  which,  fronting  two  streets,  and 
embracing  a  citizen-world  within  their  large  court-yards,  built 
round  with  lofty  walls,  are  like  large  castles,  nay,  even  half- 
cities.  In  one  of  these  strange  places  I  quartered  my.self, 
namely,  in  the  Hombshell  Tavj'ni  {Teuerkuijel),  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Ne\nnarket  (Seumarkt).  A  couple  of  pleasant 
riK)ms  looking  out  upon  a  court-yard,  which,  on  account  of  the 
thorouchfare,  was  not  >vitbout  animation,  were  occupied  by  the 
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bookseller  Flcisclior  diivin<;  the  fair  ;  and  by  me  taken  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  at  a  moderate  price.  As  a  fellow-lodger  I 
found  a  theological  vstudent,  who  was  deeply  learned  in  his 
professional  studies,  a  soimd  thinker,  but  poor,  and  suffering 
much  fi-om  his  eyes,  which  caused  him  great  anxiety  for  the 
future,  lie  had  brought  this  affliction  upon  himself  by  his 
inordinate  reading  till  the  latest  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  even 
by  moonlight,  to  save  a  little  oil.  Our  old  hostess  showed 
herself  benevolent  to  him,  always  fi'iendly  to  me,  and  careful 
for  us  both. 

I  now  hastened  with  my  letters  of  introduction  to  Hofratli 
Bohme,  who  once  a  pupil  of  Maskow,  and  now  his  successor, 
was  professor  of  history  and  public  law.  A  little,  thick-set, 
lively  man,  received  me  kindly  enough,  and  introduced  me  to 
his  wife.  Both  of  them,  as  well  as  the  other  persons  whom  I 
waited  on,  gave  me  the  pleasantest  hopes  as  to  my  futiu'e  resi- 
dence ;  but  at  first  I  let  no  one  know  of  the  design  I  entertained, 
although  I  coidd  scarcely  wait  for  the  favourable  moment  when 
I  should  declare  myself  free  fi-om  jm-isprudence,  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  classics.  I  cautiously  waited  till  the 
Fleischers  had  retm-ned,  that  my  purpose  might  not  be  too 
prematurely  betrayed  to  my  family.  But  I  then  went,  with- 
out delay,  to  Hofrath  Bohme,  to  whom,  before  all,  I  thought 
I  must  confide  the  matter,  and  with  much  self-importance  and 
boldness  of  speech  disclosed  my  views  to  him.  However,  I 
foimd  by  no  means  a  good  reception  of  my  proposition.  As 
professor  of  history  and  public  law,  he  had  a  declared  hatred 
for  everything  that  savom-ed  of  the  belles  let t res.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  stand  on  the  best  footing  with  those  who 
cultivated  them,  and  Gellcrt  in  particular,  in  whom  I  had, 
awkwardly  enough,  expressed  much  confidence,  he  could  not 
even  endure.  To  send  a  faithful  student  to  those  men,  there- 
fore, while  he  deprived  himself  of  one,  and  especially,  under 
such  circumstances,  seemed  to  him  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  therefore  gave  me  a  severe  lectm-e  on  the  spot,  in 
which  he  protested  that  he  could  not  permit  such  a  step  with- 
out the  permission  of  my  parents,  even  if  he  approved  of  it 
himself,  which  was  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  He  then 
passionately  inveighed  against  philology  and  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, but  still  more  against  poetical  exercises,  which  I  had 
indeed  allowed  to  peep  out  in  the  back-ground.     He  finally 
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concludttl  that,  if  I  wished  to  enter  more  clost-ly  into  tin*  study 
of  tlie  ancients,  it  eould  Ik*  ilono  much  In'ttor  by  tlie  way  of 
iurisprudence.  llo  brouiilit  to  my  recolloction  mtuiy  elejrajit 
jiiri>ts,  such  as  KlxM-hurd.  Otto,  and  Heincccius.  promised  mo 
mountniius  of  jjold  fixim  Koinan  antiquities  an(i  the  history  of 
law.  and  showinl  me,  clear  as  the  sun,  that  I  should  hei*e  Ih> 
takint<  no  n>unilal)out  way.  evi  n  if  afterwards,  on  moro  mature 
dclilHTatitin,  ami  with  the  consent  of  my  pjirent«.  I  siumld 
detennine  to  follow  out  my  own  j)lan.  He  bejj^d  me.  in  a 
friendly  numner.  to  think  the  matter  over  once  more,  and  te) 
ojK'n  my  mind  to  him  soon,  as  it  would  l)e  neeess;iry  to  como 
to  a  detennination  at  once,  on  account  of  the  impendini;  com- 
mencement of  the  lectures. 

It  was.  however,  very  |H)litc  of  him  not  to  press  me  on  tlio 
s]K)t.  His  arjiumt-nts.  and  the  weight  with  which  he  advanced 
them,  had  abeady  convinced  my  pliant  youth,  and  I  now  first 
saw  the  (Urticidlies  and  doubtfulness  of  a  matter  which  I  had 
privately  pictured  to  myself  as  so  feasible.  Frau  Hofrath 
Uohmc  invited  me  to  stH'  her  sliortly  afterwanLs.  I  found  her 
alone.  She  was  no  lonj^er  younj;.  and  had  ver\'  delicate  health, 
was  j^ntle  an«l  tender  to  an  infinite  dejfree.  and  formed  a  de- 
ci«K*<l  contrast  to  her  huslmnd,  whose  j^xxl-natun-  wils  even 
blusterinjf.  She  spoke  of  the  conversation  her  husband  had 
Litely  had  with  m<*,  and  once  more  placed  the  subject  before 
rae.  in  all  its  iH'arinps.  in  so  conlial  a  manner,  so  aH'ectionatoly 
and  sensibly,  that  I  could  not  help  yieldinj^ ;  the  few  reserva- 
tions on  which  I  insLsteil  were  also  aj^reed  ujion  by  the  other 
side. 

lliereupon  her  himband  rei^ilato<l  my  hours :  for  I  was  io 
hear  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  histon,-  of  law.  the  Institutes, 
and  some  other  nmtters.  I  wjis  content  with  tliis  ;  but  I  car- 
ried my  point  so  as  to  attend  Gellert's  history'  of  literature 
(with  StfKkhauscn  for  a  text-l)ook).  and  his  Praclirum  besides. 

'ITie  reverence  and  love  with  which  fiellert  wjls  re'rardcd  by 
all  younfj  people  was  cxtraordinurA*.  I  had  :dready  visited  him, 
and  had  l)een  kindly  received  by  him.  Not  of  tall  stature, 
elegant  without  lx>intf  lean,  wrft  and  rather  pensive  eyes,  a  very 
fine  forehead,  a  nose  aquiline,  but  not  too  much  so,  a  delicate 
mouth,  a  face  of  an  agreeable  oval. — idl  made  his  presence 
pleasing  and  desiiiible.  It  cost  some  trouble  to  reach  him. 
ilis  two  FumHli  ap|)carcd  like  priests  who  guard  a  sancttiar}*. 
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the  access  to  wliic-h  is  not  permittetl  to  everybody,  nor  at  every 
time  ;  ami  such  a  precaution  was  very  necessary  :  for  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  Avliole  time,  had  he  been  Avilling  to  receive 
and  satisfy  all  those  who  wished  to  become  intimate  with  him. 

At  first  I  attended  my  lectures  assiduously  and  faithfidly : 
but  the  ])hilosophy  would  not  enlighten  me  at  all.  In  the  logic 
it  seemi'd  strange  to  me  that  I  had  so  to  tear  asunder,  isolate, 
nnd,  as  it  M'crc,  destroy  those  operations  of  the  mind  which  I 
had  ])crformed  Avith  the  greatest  ease  from  my  youth  upwards, 
and  this  in  order  to  see  into  the  right  use  of  them.  Of  the 
tiling  itself,  of  the  world,  and  of  God,  I  thought  I  knew  about 
as  much  as  the  jDrofessor  himself,  and  in  more  places  than 
one  the  affair  seemed  to  me  to  come  into  a  tremendous  strait. 
Yet  all  went  on  in  tolerable  order  till  towards  Slu-ovetide, 
when,  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Professor  Winkler's  house  on 
the  T/iomas-2jloce,  the  most  delicious  fritters  came  hot  out  of 
the  j^an  just  at  the  hour  of  lecture,  and  these  delayed  us  so 
long,  that  our  note-books  became  disordered,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  them,  towards  spring,  melted  away,  together  with  the 
snow,  and  was  lost. 

It  Avas  soon  quite  as  bad  Avith  the  laAV  lectm-es  :  for  I  akeady 
knew  just  as  much  as  the  professor  thought  good  to  commu- 
nicate to  us.  My  stubborn  industry  in  AATiting  doAvn  the  lec- 
tures at  first,  AA'as  paralyzed  by  degrees,  for  I  found  it  exces- 
sively tedious  to  pen  doA^^l  once  more  that  which,  partly  by 
question,  partly  by  ansAver,  I  had  repeated  Avith  my  father  often 
enough  to  retain  it  for  ever  in  my  memory.  The  harm  AA'hich 
is  done  Avhen  young  people  at  school  are  advanced  too  far  in 
many  things,  Avas  afterwards  manifested  stiU  more  Avhen  time 
and  attention  Avere  diA'crted  from  exercises  in  the  languages, 
and  a  foundation  in  AA^hat  are,  properly  speaking,  preparatoiy 
studies,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  Avhat  are  called  "■  Realities," 
which  dissipate  more  than  they  cultivate,  if  they  are  not  me- 
thodically and  thoroughly  taught. 

I  here  mention,  by  the  AA^ay,  another  evil  by  AA'hich  students 
are  mucli  embarrassed.  Professors,  as  avcU  as  other  men  in 
office,  caimot  all  be  of  the  same  age ;  but  Avhen  the  younger 
ones  teach,  in  fact,  only  that  they  may  icarn,  and  moreover,  if 
they  have  talent,  anticipate  their  age,  they  acquire  their  oaah 
cidtivation  altogether  at  tlie  cost  of  their  hearers,  since  these 
ai-e  not  instructed  iu  Avhut  they  really  need,  but  iu  that  Avliich 
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the  professor  finds  it  nccessan,-  to  elal)onite  for  hiiiiself.  Anion;; 
the  oldest  profcs^trs,  on  the  e«)ntnin-,  many  are  for  a  lonj; 
time  stationary  ;  they  deliver  on  thi>  wholr  only  fixed  views, 
and,  in  the  details,  much  that  time  has  already  eondcmned  as 
useless  luul  falst'.  Between  thr  two  lu-iscs  a  sjid  eonfliet,  in 
whieh  vouni;  minds  an*  dmp:jii'd  hitlu-r  and  thither,  and  whieh 
ean  scarei'lv  Ik-  s*t  ri^ht  by  the  middU'-ai;fd  profi-ssors,  who, 
tli«)n;;h  sufficiently  instnictetl  and  eultivati-tl,  always  feci  within 
tliemst'lvos  an  active  iiuleavour  after  knowlcdj^e  and  rcllcetion. 

Now  as  in  tiiis  wav  1  Icanied  to  know  much  more  than  I 
coidd  di;^'st,  whcnhy  a  constantly  incrcasin<;  uncomfortahlc- 
ncss  w;ls  foree<l  ujxui  mc,  so  also  from  life  l  experienced  n>any 
disain"i*fablc  trifles,  as  indeed  oiw  must  always  j)ay  the  entrunce- 
fee  when  one  changes  ones  place  and  comes  into  a  new  |>osi- 
tion.  The  first  thinj;  that  the  ladies  blamed  in  me  related 
to  my  dress  ;  for  I  liad  come  from  home  to  the  university 
lather  o<ldly  c(piipiK>d. 

Mv  fatlier,  who  detested  nothinj;  so  much  as  when  somc- 
tliinj;  hapiH'iied  in  vain,  when  any  one  did  not  know  how  to 
make  use  of  his  time,  or  found  no  opportunity  for  tuniini;  it 
to  account,  carried  his  eeommiv  of  time  and  abilities  so  far, 
tliat  notliini;  jrave  him  j^eati-r  jileasure  llian  to  kill  two  birtls 
with  one  stone.*  He  had  therefoi-e  never  enj^a^jed  a  servant 
who  could  not  be  useful  to  the  house  in  someihiii';  else.  Now, 
as  he  had  alwavs  WTittcn  eve  nthinj;  with  his  own  hand.  ;uid 
had.  latterly,  the  convenience  of  diclatin;;  to  the  youn;;  inmate 
of  the  house,  he  found  it  most  adNanta^eous  to  have  Uiilors 
for  lu's  domestics,  who  were  obli<;ed  to  make  i;ooil  use  of  their 
time,  as  they  not  only  had  to  iiuike  their  own  liveries,  but  the 
clothes  for  my  father  and  the  children,  besides  doin<;  all  lh(5 
mendiiifr.  My  father  himself  took  pains  to  have  the  best 
cloths  .ind  stalls,  bv  ^^i-ttinj;  fine  wares  of  the  foreifjn  merehanti 
at  the  fair,  and  laying;  them  up  in  store.  I  still  remember 
well  that  he  always  visited  the  llerm  von  Lowenieht,  of  Aix- 
la-C'hapelle,  and  from  my  earliest  youth  imide  mc  acquainted 
with  these  and  other  eminent  merchants. 

Care  was  also  taken  for  the  fitness  of  the  stuff,  and  there 

was  a  plentiful  stock  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  .ser^e.  and 

(lottinpf  stuff.  Ix'sides  the  requisite  linin*;.  so  that,  as  far  as  the 

materials  were  conci'nied.  we  might  well  venture  to  be  sceii- 

*  Literally  :  "  to  strike  two  flies  with,  one  flapper." — IVaru. 
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But  the  form  spoiled  almost  everytliing.  For  if  one  of  our  home- 
tailors  was  an}ihing  of  a  clever  hand  at  sewing  and  making  up 
a  coat  which  had  been  cut  out  for  him  in  masterly  fashion,  he 
was  now  obhged  also  to  cut  out  the  dress  for  himself,  which 
did  not  always  succeed  to  perfection.  In  addition  to  this  my 
father  kept  whatever  belonged  to  his  clothing  in  very  good 
and  neat  order,  and  preserved  more  than  used  it  for  many  years. 
Thus  he  had  a  predilection  for  certain  old  cuts  and  trimmings, 
by  which  our  dress  sometimes  acquired  a  strange  appearance. 

In  this  same  way  had  the  wardrobe  which  I  took  with  me 
to  the  imiversity  been  furnished  :  it  was  verj'  complete  and 
handsome,  and  there  was  even  a  laced  suit  amongst  the  rest. 
Ah'cady  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  attu-e,  I  thought  myself 
sufficiently  well  dressed  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  my  female 
friends,  first  by  gentle  raillery,  then  by  sensible  remonstrances, 
convinced  me  that  I  looked  as  if  I  had  dropped  down  out  of 
another  world.  Much  as  I  felt  vexed  at  this,  I  did  not  at  first 
see  how  I  could  help  myself.  But  when  Herr  von  Masuren, 
the  favourite  poetical  countiy  squire,  once  entered  the  theatre 
in  a  similar  cosbime,  and  was  heartily  laughed  at,  more  by 
reason  of  his  external  than  his  internal  absurdity,  I  took 
courage,  and  ventured  at  once  to  exchange  my  whole  wardi-obe 
for  a  new-fashioned  one,  suited  to  the  place,  by  which,  however, 
it  shrunk  considerably. 

After  this  trial  was  surmounted,  a  new  one  was  to  make  its 
appearance,  which  proved  to  be  far  more  unpleasant,  because 
it  concerned  a  matter  which  one  does  not  so  easily  put  ofi"  and 
exchange. 

I  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  Upper-German  dialect,  and 
although  my  father  always  laboured  after  a  certain  pm-ity  of 
language,  and,  from  our  yovith  upwards,  had  made  us  children 
attentive  to  what  may  be  really  called  the  defects  of  that  idiom, 
and  so  prepared  us  for  a  better  maimer  of  speaking,  I  retained 
nevertheless  many  deeper-seated  peculiarities,  which,  because 
they  pleased  me  by  their  naivete,  I  was  fond  of  maldng  con- 
spicuous, and  thus  every  time  I  used  them  incurred  a  severe 
reprimand  from  my  new  fellow-towTismen.  The  Upper-Ger- 
man, and  pcrliaps  chiefly  he  who  lives  by  the  Rhine  and  Maine 
(for  great  rivers,  like  the  sea-coast,  always  have  something 
animating  about  them),  expresses  himself  much  in  similes  and 
allusions,  and  makes  use  of  proverbial  sayings  with  a  native 
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oommon-Bcnsc  nptncfw.  In  iKJtli  cases  ho  is  oftpn  blunt,  but 
wlun  one  sees  the  driA  of  tla-  expression,  it  is  alwavs  apj)ro- 
priuto  ;  only  something,  to  \)o  sure,  may  often  slip  in,  vhich 
])n)ves  offen'<ive  to  a  more  clelieatc  ear. 

l^verj-  ])rovinee  loves  its  own  dialect :  for  it  is,  properly 
ppK^akinp,  tJie  rlemcnt  in  which  the  soul  draws  its  breath. 
But  even.-  one  knoxnTj  with  wluit  ol>stinacy  the  Misnian  dialect 
1ms  contrived  to  (It)niini'or  over  tlie  rest,  and  even,  for  a  Ion"- 
time,  to  exclude  them,  ^^'e  have  suffered  for  many  years 
luidcr  this  pedantic  tyranny,  luul  only  by  reiterated  strupples 
Imve  all  tJx'  pro\nncc8  a^ain  established  themselves  in  their 
ancient  rifrhts.  Wliat  a  lively  younf»  man  had  to  endure  from 
this  continiud  tutorins;,  may  lie  easily  infi  rre<l  by  any  one  who 
reflects  that  modes  of  lhou<;ht,  iniafrination,  feelinp,  native 
character,  must  be  Bacriticed  with  the  pronunciation  which 
one  at  last  consents  to  alter.  And  this  intolerable  demand 
was  made  by  men  and  women  of  education,  whose  convictions 
I  could  not  adopt,  whose  injustice  I  Ixlievcd  I  folt,  though  I 
WIS  unable  to  make  it  plain  to  myself  Allusions  to  the  ])ithv 
biblical  texts  were  to  be  forbidden  me,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  honest -hearted  expressions  from  the  Chronicles.  I  had  to 
forpet  tlaat  I  had  read  the  Kaiser  von  Kaisrrsbrrq,  and  eschew 
the  use  of  proverbs,  which  nevertheless,  instead  of  much  fiddlc- 
liaddle,  just  hit  the  nail  upin  the  head ; — all  this,  which  I  had 
appropriated  to  myself  with  youthful  anlour,  I  was  nf)w  to  do 
without  ;  I  fflt  myself  paniiyzed  to  the  core,  and  .scarcely 
knew  any  more  how  I  had  to  express  myself  on  the  commonest 
things.  I  was  told,  besi(Ks,  that  one  should  speak  as  one 
writes,  and  write  as  one  sjK'aks  ;  while,  to  me,  speakinj?  and 
wrilinp  seemed  once  for  all  two  different  things,  each  of  which 
niij;ht  well  maintain  its  own  rii;hts.  And  even  in  the  Misnian 
dialect  luid  I  to  hear  many  things  which  woidd  have  made  no 
great  figure  on  paper. 

Kvery  one  who  perceives  in  this  the  influence  which  men 
tfbd  women  of  education,  the  learned,  and  other  persons  who 
take  pleasure  in  refined  society,  so  decidedly  exercise  over  a 
young  student,  would  be  immediately  convinced  that  mc  were 
in  Leipzig,  even  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned.  Each  one  of 
the  German  universities  has  a  particular  character :  for,  as  no 
imiversal  cidtivation  can  jKjnade  our  fatherland,  ever>-  place 
adheres  to  its  own  fashion,  and  carries  out,  even  to  the  last, 
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its  ovra  characteristic  peculiarities;  exactly  the  same  thin^ 
holds  g;ood  of  the  vmiversities.  In  Jena  and  Halle  roughness 
had  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  :  bodily  strength,  skill 
in  fighting,  the  wildest  self-help  Avas  there  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  and  such  a  state  of  afRiirs  can  only  be  maintained  and 
propagated  by  the  most  imiversal  riot.  The  relations  of  the 
students  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  various  as  they 
might  be,  nevertheless  agreed  in  this,  that  the  mid  stranger 
had  no  regard  for  the  citizen,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
peculiar  being,  privileged  to  all  sorts  of  freedom  and  insolence. 
In  Leipzig,  on  the  contrary,  a  student  could  scarcely  be 
anything  else  than  polite,  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  stand  on 
any  footing  at  all  with  the  rich,  well-bred,  and  punctilious 
iidiabitants. 

All  politeness,  indeed,  when  it  does  not  present  itself  as  the 
flowering  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mode  of  life,  must  ap- 
pear restrained,  stationary,  and  from  some  points  of  vie\v, 
perhaps,  absurd  ;  and  so  those  wild  huntsmen  from  the  Saale  * 
thought  they  had  a  great  superioritj'  over  the  tame  shepherds 
on  the  Plcissc.f  Zacharia"s  licnommist  will  always  be  a  valu- 
able docimient,  from  which  the  mamier  of  life  and  thought  at 
that  time  rises  visibly  forth  ;  as  in  general  his  poems  must  be 
welcome  to  ever}'  one  wdio  wishes  to  form  for  himself  a  con- 
ception of  the  then  prevailing  state  of  social  life  and  manners, 
which  was  indeed  feeble,  but  amiable  on  account  of  its  in- 
nocence and  childlike  simplicity. 

All  manners  which  result  from  the  given  relations  of  a 
common  existence  are  indestructible,  and,  in  my  time,  many 
things  still  reminded  us  of  Zacharia's  epic  poem.  Only  one 
of  om-  fellow-academicians  thought  himself  rich  and  indepen- 
dent enough  to  snap  his  fingers  at  public  opinion.  He  drank 
acquaintivnce  with  all  tlie  hackney-coachmen,  whom  he  allowed 
to  sit  inside  the  coach  as  if  they  were  gentlemen,  while  he 
drove  them  on  the  box,  thought  it  a  great  joke  to  upset 
them  now  and  then,  and  contrived  to  satisfy  them  for  their 
smashed  vehicles  as  well  as  for  their  occasional  bruises ;  but 
otherwise  he  did  no  hami  to  any  one,  seeming  only  to  make 
a  mock  of  tlie  i)ublic  en  mus.se.  Once,  on  a  most  beautiful 
promenade-day,  he  and  a  comrade  of  his  seized  upon  the  don- 
*  T)ie  river  on  which  Ilalle  is  built. — Trans. 
t  The  river  that  flows  by  Leipzig. — Trans. 
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Vers  of  the  millor  in  St.  Tljonias's-squaro  :  wcU-drrsscd,  and  in 
tlu'ir  ^h«M•s  and  stnckiiiirs,  tluv  rodr  around  tin-  city  witli  tlio 
pToatrst  soU'mnitv.  stari-d  at  ])y  all  tlu-  pronuMiadrrs,  with 
whom  thf  jjlacis  was  swarming.  When  some  sensihle  jKM*sons 
renumstniti-d  with  him  on  tin-  subject,  he  assnred  tliem.  (juite 
unen>l)arni'v>HHl.  that  he  only  wanted  to  see  how  the  Lord 
Clirist  mii:ht  have  looked  in  a  like  case.  Yet  he  found  no 
imitators,  and  few  companions. 

For  the  student  of  any  wealth  and  standinfj  had  ever}* 
reason  to  nhow  him.self  attentive  to  the  mercantile  cla.s.s,  and 
to  1h'  the  more  solicitous  alMuit  the  projHT  external  forms,  as  the 
colonv*  exhibited  a  nuHlel  of  Krench  manners.  The  profes- 
sors, opulent  l)oth  from  their  private  pro|H^rty  and  from  their 
lilM-ral  salaries,  were  not  dej)endent  u]»on  their  scholars,  and 
nianv  subject.s  of  tlie  state,  (nlucated  at  the  (ioveniment 
t*ohools  or  other  fjA'innasia,  and  hopin«^  for  pn-fennent,  did 
not  venture  to  throw  oti"  the  traditional  ciLstoms.  'l"he  neif^h- 
bourhoo<l  of  Dresden,  the  attention  paid  to  us  from  thence, 
and  the  tnie  j)iety  of  the  superintendent  of  the  course  of  study, 
Cf)uld  not  l)e  witlmut  a  monil,  nay,  a  relij^ious  inlluence. 

At  first  this  kind  of  life  wa.s  not  repuj^iant  to  me ;  my 
letters  of  introduction  had  fiiven  me  the  rntrt'e  into  pood 
families,  whose  circle  of  relatives  also  received  me  well.  Hut 
as  I  was  soon  forcerl  to  fit-I  that  the  company  had  much  to  find 
fault  with  in  me.  and  that  after  dressing  myself  in  their  fashion, 
I  must  now  talk  accordin;;  to  their  tonpue  also,  and  as.  more- 
over. I  could  plainly  see  that  I  was,  on  the  other  hand,  but 
little  iKMiefited  by  the  instruct icm  and  mental  improvement  I 
had  ])romised  myself  from  my  academical  residence,  I  l)e<;an  to 
Ik'  lazy,  and  to  neglect  the  social  duties  of  visiting;,  and  other 
attentions,  and  indeed  I  should  have  sooner  withdrawn  from 
all  such  connexions,  had  not  fear  and  esteem  boiuid  me  fast  to 
Hofrath  Hohme,  and  confidence  and  affection  to  liis  wife. 
The  husband,  unfortunately.  ha«l  not  the  hapjiy  tjift  of  dealing; 
with  vounp  people,  of  winning  their  confidence,  and  of  puid- 
inp  them,  for  tin-  moment,  as  occasicm  mijiht  recpiire.  When 
I  ^-isited  him  I  never  got  any  good  by  it ;  his  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  me.     Her  ill  health 

•  Leipzig  WM  so  railed,  bfmu.v;  a  Inrtrc  and  influential  portion  of  itx 
citizen.^  were  spruni;  from  a  colony  of  llui^ucnofs,  who  Hcttkd  there  after 
the  rcvocition  of  the  edict  of  Naiitcs. — American  \ote. 
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kept  her  constantly  at  home.  She  invited  me  to  spend  many 
an  evening  with  her,  and  knew  how  to  direct  and  improve  me 
in  many  little  external  particulars  ;  for  my  manners  were  good, 
indeed,  but  I  Avas  not  yet  master  of  what  is  properly  termed 
Uiquette.  Only  one  female  friend  spent  the  evenings  with  her; 
but  she  was  more  dictatorial  and  pedantic,  for  which  reason 
she  displeased  me  excessively,  and,  out  of  spite  to  her,  I  often 
resumed  those  immannerly  habits  from  which  the  other  had 
already  weaned  me.  Nevertheless  she  always  had  patience 
enough  with  me,  taught  me  piquet,  ombre,  and  similar  games, 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  which  is  held  indispensable  in 
society. 

But  it  was  in  the  matter  of  taste  that  Madame  Bohme  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  me  ;  in  a  negative  way  tridy,  yet 
one  in  which  she  agi'ced  perfectly  with  the  critics.  The 
Gottsched  waters*  had  inundated  the  German  world  with  a 
true  deluge,  which  threatened  to  rise  up  even  over  the  highest 
mountains.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  such  a  flood  to  subside 
again,  for  the  mire  to  dry  away ;  and  as  in  any  epoch  there 
are  nimiberless  aping  poets,  so  the  imitation  of  the  flat  and 
watery  produced  a  chaos,  of  which  now  scarcely  a  notion 
remains.  To  find  out  that  trash  was  trash  was  hence  the 
greatest  sport,  yea,  the  triumph  of  the  ci'itics  of  those  days. 
Whoever  had  only  a  httle  common  sense,  was  superficially  ac- 
quainted Avith  the  ancients,  and  was  somewhat  more  familiar 
with  the  modems,  thought  himself  provided  with  a  standard 
scale  which  he  could  everywhere  apply.  INfadame  Bolmie 
was  an  educated  woman,  who  opposed  the  tri\-ial,  weak,  and 
commonplace ;  she  was,  besides,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  lived 
on  bad  terms  with  poetry  in  general,  and  would  not  even  allow 
that  of  which  she  perhaps  might  have  somewhat  approved. 
She  listened,  indeed,  for  some  time,  with  patience,  when  I  ven- 
tured to  recite  to  her  the  verse  or  prose  of  famous  poets,  who 
already  stood  in  good  repute, — for  then,  as  always,  I  knew  by 
heart  everything  that  chanced  in  any  degree  to  please  me ; 
but  her  complaisance  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  first 
whom  she  outrageously  abused  were  the  poets  of  the  Weisse 
school,  who  were  just  then  often  quoted  with  gi-eat  applause, 
and  had  delighted  me  very  particularly.     If  I  looked  more 

*  That  is  to  saj',  the  influence  of  Gottsched  on  German  literature,  of 
"which  more  is  said  in  the  next  book. — Tram. 
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closely  into  tiie  mnttor,  I  could  not  say  she  was  •wTon^.  I  hjiU, 
sometimes  even  ventured  to  repeat  ti)  her,  thoii^jli  anonv- 
mously,  some  of  my  oMrn  poems ;  but  these  fared  no  better 
than  the  n^st  of  the  set.  And  thius,  in  a  short  time,  the  beau- 
tiful variegated  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  Gennan  Parnassus, 
where  I  was  fond  of  luxiiriatinj^,  were  mercilessly  mowed 
down,  and  I  was  even  compelled  to  toss  alnjut  the  dr}ini»  hay 
mysilf,  and  to  ridicule  tliat  as  lifeless  wliich,  a  short  time 
befon\  had  pven  me  such  lively  jov. 

Without  knowinj;  it.  Professor  Monis  came  to  strenp^en 
her  instructions,  lie  wxis  an  imcommonlv  f;(  ntle  and  friendly 
man.  with  whom  I  iK-came  aecjuainted  at  the  table  of  liofrath 
Ludwi;j.  and  who  receivinl  me  \pr\-  phasiintlv  when  I  U'^jged 
the  pririlefjc  of  risitini;  him.  Now  while  makin|^  inquiries  of 
him  conceniing  antiquity,  I  did  not  conceid  from  him  what 
deli^rhted  me  among  the  modems ;  when  lie  siMike  about  such 
tilings  with  more  calnmess,  but.  what  was  .still  worse,  with 
more  profundity  than  Madame  B<  )hme  :  and  he  thus  opened 
my  eyes,  at  first  to  my  greatest  chaprin,  but  afterwards  to  my 
surpri.se,  and  at  last  to  my  edification. 

Besides  tliis,  there  c;ime  the  Jeremiads,  with  which  Gel- 
lert,  in  his  Practicum,  was  wont  to  wjim  us  against  |)oetry. 
lie  wi.shed  only  for  prose  essays,  and  always  criticised  these 
first.  Verges  he  treated  as  a  sorrv*  addition,  and  what  waa 
the  worst  of  all,  even  my  prose  found  little  favour  in  his  eves  ; 
for,  after  my  old  fashion,  I  u.sed  always  to  lay.  as  the  foundation, 
a  little  romance,  which  I  loved  to  work  out  in  the  epistolary 
form.  The  subjects  were  imjvissioned,  the  style  went  beyond 
ordinan,'  pro.>4e,  and  the  contents  probably  did  not  display 
any  verv-  deep  knowledge  of  mankind  in  tlic  author  ;  and  so 
I  8too<l  in  vcPt-  Little  favour  with  our  professor,  although  he 
carefully  looked  over  my  labours  a.s  well  as  these  of  the 
others,  corrected  them  with  red  ink,  and  here  and  there  added 
a  moral  remark.  Many  leaves  of  this  kind,  which  I  kept  for 
a  long  time  with  .<witisfaction,  have  unfortunately,  in  the  course 
of  years,  at  last  disapj)ean'd  from  among  mv  papers. 

K  elderly  persons  wish  to  play  the  pedagogue  property, 
they  should  neither  prohibit  nor  render  disagreeable  to  a 
young  man  anytliint?  which  gives  him  pleasure,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  Ix-.  unless,  at  the  same  time,  thev  have  something 
else  to  put  in  its  place,  or  can  contrive  a  substitute.     Every- 
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body  protested  a<j;ainst  my  tastes  and  inclinations ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Avhat  tliey  commended  to  me,  lay  cither  so 
far  from  me  tliat  I  ccmld  not  perceive  its  excellencies,  or  stood 
so  near  me  that  I  thought  it  not  a  whit  better  than  what  they 
inveighed  against.  I  thus  became  thoroughly  perplexed  on 
the  subject,  and  promised  myself  the  best  results  from  a  lec- 
tiu'c  of  Ernesti's  on  Cicero  de  Oratore.  I  learned  something, 
indeed,  from  this  lecture,  but  was  not  enlightened  on  the 
subject  which  particularly  concerned  me.  I  required  a 
standard  of  opinion,  and  thought  I  perceived  that  nobody 
possessed  it ;  for  no  one  agi'ced  with  another,  even  when  they 
brought  forward  examples ;  and  where  Avere  we  to  get  a  set- 
tled judgment,  when  they  managed  to  reckon  up  against  a 
man  like  Wieland  so  manj^  faults  in  his  amiable  WTitings, 
which  so  completely  captivated  us  younger  folks  ? 

Amid  this  manifold  distraction,  this  dismcmbennent  of  my 
existence  and  my  studies,  it  happened  that  I  took  my  dinnei-s 
at  Hofrath  Ludwig's.  He  was  a  medical  man,  a  botanist, 
and  his  company,  with  the  exception  of  Morus,  consisted  of 
physicians  just  commencing  or  near  the  conipletio]i  of  their 
studies.  Now  dui-ing  these  hours  I  heard  no  other  conversa- 
tion than  about  medicine  or  natural  history,  and  my  imagina- 
tion was  dra^ATi  over  into  quite  a  new  field.  I  heard  the 
names  of  Haller,  Linnajus,  BufFon,  mentioned  with  great 
respect ;  and  e\cn  if  disputes  often  arose  about  mistakes  into 
which  it  was  said  they  had  fallen,  all  agreed  in  the  end  to 
honom-  the  acknowledged  abiuidancc  of  their  merits.  The 
subjects  were  entertaining  and  important,  and  enchained  my 
attention.  By  degrees  I  became  familiar  with  many  names 
and  a  copious  terminology,  which  I  caught  up  the  more  wil- 
lingly as  I  was  afraid  to  A\Tite  doAATi  a  rh}-me,  however  spon- 
taneously it  presented  itself,  or  to  read  a  poem,  for  I  was 
fearfid  that  it  might  please  me  at  the  time,  and  that  perhaps 
immediately  afterwards,  like  so  much  else,  I  should  be  forced 
to  pronounce  it  bad. 

This  uncertainty  of  taste  and  judgment  disquieted  me 
more  and  more  every  day,  so  that  at  last  I  fell  into  despair. 
I  had  brought  with  me  those  of  my  youthful  labours  which 
I  thought  the  best,  partly  because  I  hoped  to  get  some  credit 
by  them,  partly  that  I  might  be  able  to  test  my  progress  with 
gi'eatcr  certainty  ;  but  I  found  mj'self  in  the  miserable  situation 
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in  which  one  is  placwl  when  a  complete  chanj»e  of  mind  is 
requirt'il, — a  rrniiuciation  of  ull  tliat  one  has  hitherto  loved  and 
found  giHxl.  However,  aflir  some  time,  and  many  strufj^^les, 
I  eoneeive<l  so  •^•at  a  eonti-nipt  for  my  labours,  beg;un  and 
ended,  that  one  day  I  burnt  un  pottn.-  and  prose,  plans, 
ski'tehes.  an«l  pnyi'ct.x  all  toother  on  the  kitelun  luarth, 
and  threw  our  i;o<hI  old  lantllady  into  no  small  fright  and 
anxiety  by  the  smoke  which  hllcd  the  whole  house. 
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Abottt  the  condition  of  German  literature  at  tliat  time  so 
much  has  been  A\Titten,  and  that  so  sufficiently,  that  every  one 
who  takes  any  interest  in  it  can  be  completely  informed ;  the 
iudgments  of  it  are  now  pretty  well  agreed ;  and  what  at  pre- 
sent I  intend  to  say  piece-meal  and  discomiectedly  concerning 
it,  relates  not  so  much  to  how  it  was  constituted  in  itself,  as 
to  how  it  stood  towards  me.  I  will  therefore  first  speak  of 
those  things  by  which  the  public  is  particularly  excited ;  of 
those  two  hereditary  foes  of  all  comfortable  life,  and  of  all 
cheerful,  self-sufficient,  living  poetry: — I  mean,  satu-e  and 
criticism. 

In  quiet  times  every  one  will  live  after  his  own  fashion  ;  the 
citizen  will  carry  on  his  trade  or  his  business,  and  enjoy  the 
fniits  of  it  afterwards  ;  thus  mU  the  author  too  willingly  com- 
pose something,  publish  his  labours,  and  since  he  thinks  he  has 
done  something  good  and  useful,  hope  for  praise,  if  not  rewai'd. 
In  this  tranquillity  the  citizen  is  disturbed  by  the  satirist,  the 
author  by  the  critic,  and  peaceful  society  is  thus  put  into  a 
disagreeable  agitation. 

The  literary  epoch  in  which  I  was  born  was  developed  out 
of  the  preceding  one  by  opposition.  Germany,  so  long  inun- 
dated by  foreign  people,  interpenetrated  by  other  nations, 
directed  to  foreign  languages  in  learned  and  diplomatic  trans- 
actions, could  not  possibly  cultivate  her  o^vn.  Together  with 
so  many  new  ideas,  innumerable  strange  words  were  obtriided 
necessarily  and  unnecessarily  upon  her,  and  even  for  objects 
already  kno\\Ti,  people  were  induced  to  make  use  of  foreign 
expressions  and  turns  of  language.  The  German,  having  run 
wild  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  an  imhappy  tiunidtuary 
state,  went  to  school  to  the  French  to  learn  maimers,  and  to 
the  Romans  in  order  to  express  himself  properly.  But  this 
was  to  be  done  in  the  mother-tongue,  when  the  literal  appli- 
cation of  those  idioms,  and  their  half-Germanization,  made 
both  tlxe  social  and  business  style  ridicidous.     Besides  this. 
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they  adoptwl  without  moderation  the  similes  of  the  southern 
lanpuim*'^.  and  cniployt"*!  thcni  most  extrava^ntlv.  JiLst  so 
thoy  tr.uisf' ttimI  the  st;itfly  tlo|»ortmeut  of  the  prince-liko  citi- 
zens of  Konu'  to  the  leanit-d  tienuun  small- town  officers,  and 
were  at  hoiuf  nowhere,  least  of  all  with  themselves. 

iJut  as  in  tliis  ejHx-h  w<»rks  of  jjenius  had  already  appeared, 
the  Genujui  sense  of  freedom  and  joy  idso  hepin  to  stir  itself. 
This,  accomjj.'uiieii  hv  a  i^nuine  earnestness,  insisted  that  men 
khould  write  purely  and  naturally,  without  the  intermixture  of 
forciffn  words,  and  as  common  intellii;ible  sense  dictat»'d.  Bv 
these  praiseworthy  endeavours,  however,  tlie  doors  and  pitM 
were  thrown  ojkmi  to  an  extended  nntitmal  insipidity,  nay,  the 
dike  was  duj?  throujjh  by  which  the  p^-at  delu^je  was  shortly 
to  ru-sh  in.  Meanwhile,  a  stitf  pedautr}'  K)nj»  stix)d  its  ^rround 
in  all  the  four  faculties,  until  at  last,  much  later,  it  fled  for 
refiitre  fnnn  one  of  them  into  another. 

Men  of  parts,  children  of  nature  liKjkinp  fn  cly  about  them, 
had  therefore  two  objects  on  which  they  could  exercise  them- 
selves, a^inst  which  tliey  could  lalxjur,  and,  as  the  matter 
was  of  no  pjeat  im|Jortnnce,  pive  a  vent  to  their  petulance  ; 
these  were :  a  lanf^ua^e  disfijjiire<l  by  foreipn  words,  forms, 
and  tunis  of  spe^'ch  on  the  one  hand.  :md  the  worthlessness  of 
8uch  wTitinf^:us  had  been  careful  to  kicp  themselves  fn-e  from 
tho.se  faults  on  the  otiier,  though  it  occurred  to  nolxxly,  that 
while  they  were  battling  againiit  one  evil,  the  other  was  called 
on  for  assistance. 

LisKow.  a  daring  young  man,  first  ventured  to  attack  by 
name  a  shallow,  silly  writer,  whose  awkward  demeanour  soon 
pive  him  an  opjxirtunity  to  procin-fl  still  more  severely,  lie 
then  went  further,  and  constantly  aimed  his  scorn  at  ])articular 
persons  and  objects,  whom  he  <lespised  and  .*^ouglit  to  render 
despicable,  nay,  even  persecuted  tliem  with  passionate  hatred. 
But  his  career  was  short ;  for  he  soon  died,  and  wa.s  gradually 
forgotten  as  a  restless,  irregular  youth,  llie  talent  and  cha- 
racter shown  in  what  ho  did,  although  he  had  accomplished 
little,  may  have  seeme<l  valuable  to  his  coinitrymcn  :  for  the 
Germans  have  always  shown  a  pectdiar  pious  kindliness  to 
talenta  of  good  promi.se,  when  prematurely  cut  otf.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Liskow  was  very  early  prai.sed  and  recommended 
to  us  ,as  an  excellent  satirist,  who  couhl  have  attained  a  rank 
even  above  the  xmiversally-belovcd  Itabener.     Here,  indeed. 
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we  saw  om-sclvos  no  better  off  than  before  :  for  wo  could  dis- 
cover nothinu;  in  his  writinj^s,  except  that  he  had  found  the 
siJly,  silly,  which  seemed  to  us  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

E.ABENKK,  well  educated.  ^ro\ra  up  under  good  scholastic  in- 
stiiiction,  of  a  cheerful,  and  by  no  means  passionate  or  malicious 
disposition,  took  up  general  satire.  His  censure  of  the  so- 
called  vices  and  follies  springs  from  the  clear  views  of  a  quiet 
common  sense,  and  from  a  fixed  naoral  conception  of  what  the 
world  ought  to  be.  Ilis  denunciation  of  faults  and  failings  is 
harmless  and  cheerful ;  and  in  order  to  excuse  even  the  slight 
boldness  of  his  writings,  it  is  suj)posed  that  the  improving  of 
fools  bv  ridicvile  is  no  fruitless  undertaking. 

Rabener's  personal  character  will  not  easily  appear  again. 
As  an  able,  punctual  man  of  business,  he  does  his  duty,  and 
thus  gains  the  good  opinion  of  his  fcllow-to-mismen  and  the 
confidence  of  liis  superiors ;  along  with  which,  he  gives  him- 
self u]),  by  way  of  recreation,  to  a  want  of  esteem  for  all  that 
imniediatelv  surrounds  him.  Pedantic  literati,  vain  youngsters, 
every  sort  of  narrowness  and  conceit,  he  banters  rather  than 
satii'izes,  and  even  his  banter  cxjiresses  no  contempt.  Just  in. 
the  same  way  does  he  jest  about  his  o^\^l  condition,  his  mis- 
fortime,  his  life,  and  his  death. 

There  is  little  of  the  scsthetic  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
\\Titer  treats  his  subjects.  In  external  forms  he  is  indeed 
varied  enough,  but  throughout  he  makes  too  much  use  of  direct 
ironv,  namely,  in  praising  the  blameworthy  and  blaming  the 
praiseworthy,  whereas  tliis  figure  of  spec>ch  should  be  used  but 
extremely  seldom ;  for,  in  the  long  i-un,  it  becomes  annoying  to 
clear-sighted  men,  perplexes  the  weak,  while  indeed  it  pleases 
the  great  middle  class,  who,  M'ithout  any  special  expense  of 
mind,  can  fancy  themselves  more  knowing  than  others.  But 
all  that  he  bi-ings  before  us,  and  however  he  does  it,  alike  bears 
witness  to  his  rectitude,  cheerfulness,  and  equanimity,  so  that 
we  always  feel  ])repossessed  in  his  favom-.  The  imboimded 
applause  of  his  own  times  was  a  consequence  of  such  moral 
excellencies. 

That  people  looked  for  originals  to  his  general  descriptions 
and  found  them,  was  natural ;  that  individuals  complained  of 
him,  followed  from  the  above  ;  his  over-long  apologies  that 
his  satire  is  not  personal,  pi-ovc  the  spite  which  has  been  pro- 
voked.    Some  of  his  letters  crown  liim  at  once  as  a  man  and 
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an  author.  Tiic  confiilonlial  cpistlo  in  which  hc>  doscrihis  the 
sii-j^»  of  l)rt\Mlcn,  ami  how  he  loses  his  hou.se,  his  i  tfects.  Ins 
writing,  iintl  his  wigs,  without  havinj^  his  equanimity  in  the 
U':u<t  shaken  or  his  chifrfuhiess  clouded,  is  hi>;hlv  valuable, 
ulthoui^h  his  eontenijKiniries  and  iVUow-citizens  could  not  for- 
give hiin  his  happy  tuni  of  mind.  The  letter  where  he  spe:ik.< 
of  the  decay  of  his  .strength  and  of  his  a])proaching  death  is  in 
the  highest  degree  worthy  of  rcsjK'ct,  and  UalK-ncr  dcsi^rves  to 
he  honoured  as  a  saint  by  all  cheerful  intelligent  nun,  who 
chtvrfuUy  resign  themselves  to  earthly  events. 

I  tear  myself  away  from  him  reluctantly,  yet  I  would  make 
this  nMuiirk :  his  s;itire  refers  tlimugliout  to  the  nu<ldle-cla.ss  ; 
he  let:;  us  st»c  here  and  there  tliat  lie  is  also  well  ae«piainted 
with  the  higher  ranks,  but  does  not  hold  it  advis;d)1e  to  come 
in  contact  with  them.  It  nuiy  be  s;iid,  that  ho  has  had  no 
-ucces-sor.  tliat  no  one  has  been  found  who  could  consider  him- 
^>lf  equal,  or  even  similar  to  him. 

Now  for  criticism  I  and  first  of  all  for  the  theoretic  attempts. 
It  is  not  going  to«)  far  when  we  s;»y  that  the  ideal  had,  at  that 
time,  escajH-d  out  of  the  world  into  relii^ion  ;  it  .scarcely  even 
tuade  its  appearance  in  moral  philosophy  ;  of  a  highest  j)rin- 
eiple  of  art  no  one  had  a  notion.  They  put  Gottseheil's  Crid'cal 
Art  of  Poetry  into  our  hands  ;  it  wa.s  useful  and  instructive 
enough,  for  it  gave  its  a  historical  infomiatitm  of  all  the  kinds 
of  poetry.  ;is  well  as  of  rhythm  ami  its  different  movements  ; 
the  |)oetic  genius  was  j)resu])posed  I  But  besides  that  the 
pot>t  was  to  have  acquirenu-nts  and  even  Icaniing,  he  shoidd 
pos-sess  tiiste.  and  everything  el.s<'  of  that  kind.  They  directed 
\is  at  last  to  Horace's  Art  of  I'ortry ;  we  g:i/,ed  at  single  golden 
maxims  of  this  inv;iluable  work,  but  did  not  know  in  the  least 
what  to  do  with  it  as  a  N\hole,  or  how  we  should  u.se  it. 

The  Swiss  stepiH'd  forth  as  (iottschcd's  ant;jgonists  ;  they 
mu.st  tike  it  into  their  heads  to  do  something  ditierent,  to 
accoraph'sh  something  bettt  r  :  acconlingly  we  heard  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  superior.  HuKITlNCKirs  C'ritiral  Art  of  Portr'f 
was  tixken  in  hand.  Here  we  reached  a  wider  Held,  but,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a  greater  hib^irinth,  which  was  so  nnich 
the  more  tiresome,  as  an  able  man,  in  wlu»m  we  had  confidi-nce, 
was  driving  us  about  in  it.  Let  a  brief  review  justify  these 
words. 

For  poetr)-  in  itself  they  had  been  able  to  find  no  funda- 
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mental  axiom  ;  it  was  too  spiritual  and  too  volatile.  Painting, 
an  art  which  one  could  hold  fast  A\-ith  one's  eyes,  and  follow 
step  by  step  with  the  external  senses,  seemed  more  favourable 
for  such  an  end  ;  the  English  and  French  had  already  theorized 
about  plastic  art,  and  by  a  comparison  di-a-mi  from  this,  it  was 
thought  that  poctiy  might  be  grounded.  The  fonner  placed 
ima«^es  before  the  eyes,  the  latter  before  the  fancy ;  poetical 
ima""cs,  therefore,  were  the  first  thing  which  was  taken  into 
consideration.  People  began  with  comparisons,  descriptions 
followed,  and  only  that  was  expressed  which  had  always  been 
apparent  to  the  external  senses. 

Images,  then  !  But  where  should  these  images  be  got  ex- 
cept from  natm-e  ?  The  painter  professedly  imitated  nature  ; 
why  not  the  poet  also  ?  But  nature,  as  she  lies  before  us, 
cannot  be  imitated  :  she  contains  so  much  that  is  insignificant 
and  worthless,  that  one  must  make  a  selection  ;  but  what  de- 
termines the  choice  ?  one  must  select  that  which  is  important; 
but  what  is  important  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  Swiss  may  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  consider  :  for  they  came  to  a  notion,  which  is  indeed 
singular,  but  clever,  and  even  comical,  inasmuch  as  they  say, 
the  new  is  always  the  most  important :  and  after  they  have 
considered  this  for  a  while,  they  discover  that  the  mai'vellous 
is  always  newer  than  everjijj-ing  else. 

They  had  now  pretty  weU  collected  their  poetical  requisi- 
tions ;  but  they  had  still  to  consider  that  the  marvellous  might 
also  be  enipty  and  without  relation  to  man.  But  this  relation, 
demanded  as  necessary,  must  be  a  moral  one,  from  which  the 
improvement  of  mankind  shoidd  manifestly  follow,  and  thus  a 
poem  had  reached  its  utmost  aim  when,  with  everything  else 
accomplished,  it  was  useful  besides.  They  now  wished  to  test 
the  different  kinds  of  poetry  according  to  all  these  requisites  ; 
those  which  imitated  nature,  besides  being  marvellous,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  moral  aim  and  use,  were  to  rank  as  the  first 
and  highest.  And  after  much  deliberation  this  gi-eat  pre- 
emixience  was  at  last  ascribed,  with  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
viction, to  -lEsops  fables ! 

Strange  as  sucli  a  deduction  may  now  appear,  it  had  the 
most  decided  influence  on  the  best  minds.  That  Gellert 
and  subsequently  LicnxwER  devoted  themselves  to  this  de- 
partment, that  even  Lessing  attempted  to  labour-  in  it,  that 
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90  many  others  turned  their  talents  towards  it.  speaks  for  the 
confidence  which  this  B])ecies  of  jMX'trv  luid  piined.  lln'orj- 
and  practice  always  act  upon  each  other;  one  can  see  from 
their  works  what  is  the  men's  opinion;  and,  fixim  their  opinions, 
predict  what  they  T*-iU  do. 

Yet  we  must  not  dismiss  our  Swiss  theory  without  doing  it 
justice.  BoDMKR.  with  all  tlie  pains  he  took,  remained  theo- 
retically mid  practically  a  child  all  his  life.  Breitinger  was 
an  ahle,  learned,  saj^acious  man,  whom  when  he  looked  rij^htly 
about  him,  the  essential-s  of  a  jxiem  did  not  all  escape  ;  nay,  it 
can  be  shoA^-n  that  he  may  have  dimly  felt  the  deficiencies  (jf  his 
s>-stem.  Kemarkablc,  for  instance,  is  his  querj- : — "  Wlu-ther 
a  certain  descriptive  jxxm  by  Konifj,  on  the  lipview-ramp 
of  Auguxtus  the  Second,  is  properly  a  ])ocm  ?  "  and  the  answer 
to  it  di.'5]»lavs  p:(Kxl  sense.  But  it  nuiy  sene  for  his  complete 
justification  that  he,  starting  from  a  false  iK)int.  on  a  circle 
almost  run  out  already,  still  struck  upon  the  main  principle,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  book  finds  himstlf  compelle<l  to  recommend 
as  additions,  so  to  speak,  the  rejiresentation  of  manners,  cha- 
racter, passions,  in  short,  the  whole  inner  man  ;  to  Mhich, 
indeed,  poetry-  pre-eminently  Ix^longs. 

It  may  well  Ix*  imagined  into  what  perplexity  yoimg  minds 
felt  them.selves  throM^l  bv  surh  dislocated  maxims,  half-under- 
stood laws,  and  shivered  up  do-rma*;.  We  adhered  to  examples, 
and  there,  too,  were  no  Ix-tter  otf ;  foreigners  as  well  as  the 
ancients  stood  too  far  from  us,  and  from  the  best  native  poet* 
nlwavs  peep'd  out  a  decided  individuality,  to  the  good  points 
of  winch  we  could  not  lav  claim,  and  into  the  faults  of  wliich 
we  could  not  but  be  afraid  of  fidling.  P'or  him  who  felt  any- 
thing productive  in  himself  it  was  a  denperate  condition. 

When  one  considers  closely  what  %^-as  wanting  in  the  Ger- 
man poetry,  it  was  a  materi.d.  and  that,  too,  a  national  one ; 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  talent.  Here  we  make  mention 
onlv  of  GtJEXTiiER,  who  may  be  called  a  poet  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.  A  decided  talent,  endowed  with  sensuousness, 
imagination,  memon.',  the  gifts  of  conception  and  representa- 
tion, productive  in  the  highiMit  degree,  ready  at  rhythm,  inge- 
nious, witty,  and  of  varied  information  besides  ; — he  pos- 
sessed, in  short,  all  the  requisites  for  creating,  by  means  of 
poetni'.  a  second  life  within  life,  even  within  common  real  life. 
We  admire  the  great  faciiitv'  with  which,  in  liis  occasional 
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poems,  he  elevates  all  circumstances  by  the  feelings,  and 
embellishes  them  with  suitable  sentiments,  images,  and  his- 
torical and  fabulous  traditions.  Tlieir  roughness  and  wild- 
ness  belong  to  his  tune,  his  mode  of  life,  and  especially  to  his 
character,  or  if  one  would  have  it  so,  his  want  of  fixed  cha- 
racter, lie  did  not  know  how  to  curb  himself,  and  so  his  life, 
like  his  poetry,  melted  away  from  him. 

By  his  vacillating  conduct,  Gimther  had  trifled  away  the 
good  fortune  of  being  appointed  at  the  court  of  Augustus  the 
Second,  where,  in  addition  to  eveiy  other  species  of  ostenta- 
tion, they  were  also  looking  about  for  a  court-poet,  who  could 
give  elevation  and  grace  to  their  festivities,  and  immortalize 
a  transitory  pomp.  Von  Koenig  was  more  mamierly  and 
more  fortmiate  ;  he  fi^Ued  this  post  with  dignity  and  applause. 

In  all  sovereign  states  the  material  for  poetry  comes  down- 
wards from  above,  and  the  Review-camp  at  Muhlberg  [Das 
Lxistlacjer  bet  3Iuhlbe/-r/)  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Avorthy  object, 
provincial,  if  not  national,  which  presented  itself  to  a  poet. 
Two  kings  saluting  one  another  in  the  presence  of  a  gi-eat  host, 
their  whole  com-ts  and  military  state  around  them,  well- 
appointed  troops,  a  mock-fight,  fefes  of  all  kinds, — this  is 
business  enough  for  the  outward  sense,  and  overflowing  mate- 
rial for  delineating  and  descriptive  poetry. 

This  subject  had,  indeed,  the  internal  defect,  that  it  was 
only  pomp  and  show,  from  which  no  real  action  could  residt. 
None  except  the  veiy  first  distinguished  themselves,  and  even 
if  they  had  done  so,  the  poet  coidd  not  render  any  one  con- 
spicuous lest  he  should  otfeud  the  others.  He  had  to  consult 
the  Court  atul  /State  Calendar,  and  the  delineation  of  the  per- 
sons therefore  went  off  pretty  drily ;  nay,  even  his  contem- 
poraries \Qvy  strongly  reproached  him  with  having  described 
the  horses  better  than  tlie  men.  But  should  not  this  redoimd 
to  his  credit,  that  he  showed  his  art  just  where  an  object  for 
it  presented  itself?  The  main  difiiculty,  too,  seems  soon  to 
have  manifested  itself  to  him — since  the  poem  never  advanced 
beyond  the  first  canto. 

Amidst  such  studies  and  reflections,  an  unexpected  event 
sm-prised  me,  and  frustrated  my  laudable  design  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  om-  new  litcra'tm-e  from  the  beginning.  My 
countryman,  John  Gkorge  Schlosser,  after  spending  his 
academical  years  with  iudusti-y  and  exertion,  had  repau-ed  to 
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Frankfort-on-thc- Maine,  in  the  customary  profession  of  nn 
advoeatc ;  hut  his  mind,  uspirinp  and  seekiut;  ntU-r  the  uni- 
versal, cuuKl  not  reconcile  itM>h'  to  tliis  situation  for  many 
reasons.  He  accepted,  without  hesitation,  an  office  as  private 
8ecretan»'  to  the  Duke  Lldwio  of  Wuutkmhkiu;,  who  re- 
sidetl  in  'Inptow ;  for  the  Trince  was  named  amon<;  those 
great  men  who.  in  a  noble  and  indej)endent  manner.  ])ur])<>sed 
to  enlighten  tliemst-lves,  their  famihes.  and  the  world,  and  to 
unite  for  hij;her  :iims.  It  was  this  I'rince  Ludwi^  who,  to 
ask  ad>-ice  alniut  the  etlucation  of  his  children,  had  wTitten  to 
Itousseau,  whose  well-known  answer  bc^an  with  tlic  susjjicious- 
looking  phrase — **  Si  jarais  /<•  nuilhrur  d'etre  «t'  prince.'' 

Not  only  in  the  atfairs  of  tlie  Prince,  hut  also  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  Schlosser  wils  now  willinijly  to  assist  in 
•word  and  deed,  if  not  to  suiK'rintend  tlu  ni.  This  noble  young 
nmn,  who  lixirlwurL-d  the  Ix-st  will,  and  lalwured  after  a  jx'rfect 
purity  of  morals,  would  have  easily  kej)t  men  li-t)m  him  bv  a 
certiun  dr)-  austerity,  if  his  tine  .and  rare  litenir)-  cultivation,  his 
knowle<lj;e  of  lantcuages.  and  his  facility  at  expressing;  himself 
by  WTiting,  botli  in  verse  and  prost\  had  not  attracted  every 
one,  and  made  Uvin;;  with  him  more  agreeable.  It  had  been 
aimounced  to  me  that  he  would  jmss  throu;;h  Leip/i;;.  ajid  I 
cxpt-TteKl  him  witli  longinj;.  He  came  and  put  up  at  a  little 
inn  or  wine-house  that  stood  in  tlie  liruhl  (Marsh),  and  the 
host  of  which  was  name<l  Schnnkopf.  This  man  had  a  Frank- 
fort woman  for  his  wife,  and  alUiough  he  entertiiined  few 
persons  durinj;  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  could  lodge  no  guests 
in  his  little  hou.se,  yet  at  fair- time  he  was  \-isitcd  by  many 
Frankforters,  who  us«.'d  to  eat.  and.  in  case  of  need,  even  take 
quarters  there  also.  Thither  I  h;i«tened  to  seek  after  Schlosser, 
when  he  had  sent  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival.  I  scarcely 
remcmbere<l  having  seen  him  Ix-foro,  and  found  a  younir.  well- 
formed  man.  with  a  round,  compressed  face,  without  the  fea- 
tures losing  their  sharj)ness  on  tlmt  account.  The  fonn  of  his 
rounded  forehead,  between  black  eyebrows  and  locks,  indi- 
cated cjimestness,  stenmess,  and  jwrhaps  obstinacy.  He 
was,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  opposite  of  myself,  and  this 
ver}-  thing  doubtless  laid  the  foundjition  of  our  histinj;  friend- 
sliip.  I  had  tlie  greatest  respect  for  his  talents,  the  more  so  as 
I  very  well  .saw  that  in  the  certainty  with  which  he  acted  and 
produced,  he  was  completely  my  superior.     The  respect  and 
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the  confidence  which  I  showed  him  confirmed  his  afibction, 
and  increased  the  ind;ilp:once  he  was  compelled  to  have  for 
my  lively,  im})etuous,  and  cver-cxcitable  disposition,  in  such 
contrast \vlth  his  o\\ti.  He  studied  the  English  WTitcrs  dili- 
gently ;  Pope,  il'  not  his  model,  was  his  aim,  and  in  opposition 
to  that  author's  Essay  on  Man,  he  had  Miitten  a  poem  in  like 
form  and  nieasm-e,  which  was  to  give  the  Christian  religion 
the  trimnph  over  the  deism  of  the  other  work.  From  the 
gi'cat  store  of  papers  which  he  caiTicd  with  him,  he  showed 
me  poetical  and  prose  compositions  in  all  languages,  which, 
as  they  challenged  me  to  imitation,  once  more  gave  me  infinite 
disqviietude.  Yet  I  contrived  to  help  myself  immediately  by 
activity.  I  WTote  German,  French,  EngHsh  and  Italian  poems, 
addiTssed  to  liim,  the  subject-matter  of  which  I  took  from  oiu' 
conversations,  which  were  always  important  and  instructive. 

Schlosser  did  not  wish  to  leave  Leipzig  without  having  seen 
face  to  face  the  men  who  had  a  name.  I  willingly  took  him 
to  those  I  knew  ;  with  those  whom  I  had  not  yet  A-isited,  I  in 
this  way  became  honoui-ably  acquainted,  since  he  was  received 
with  distinction  as  a  well-informed  man  of  education,  of 
abeady  established  chai'acter,  and  well  knew  how  to  pay  for 
the  outlay  of  conversation.  I  cannot  pass  over  om*  visit  to 
GoTXSCHED,  as  it  exemplifies  the  character  and  manners  of  that 
man.  He  lived  very  respectably  in  the  first  story  of  the 
Golden  Bear,  where  the  elder  Breitkopf,  on  accoimt  of  the 
great  advantage  which  Gottscheds  writings,  translations,  and 
other  aids  had  brought  to  the  trade,  had  promised  him  a 
lodging  for  life. 

VVe  were  announced.  The  servant  led  us  into  a  large 
chamber,  sajing  his  master  woidd  come  immediately.  Now 
whether  we  misunderstood  a  gesture  which  he  made,  I  camiot 
say  ;  it  is  enough,  we  thought  he  directed  us  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  We  entered,  and  to  a  singular  scene  ;  for,  on  the 
instant,  Gottschcd,  that  tall,  broad,  gigantic  man,  came  in  at 
the  opposite  door  in  a  morning-gown  of  green  damask  lined 
with  red  taffeta ;  but  his  monstrous  head  was  bald  and  un- 
covered. This,  however,  was  to  be  immediately  provided  for ; 
the  servant  sprang  in  at  a  side-door  with  a  gi-eat  full-bottomed 
wig  in  his  hand  (the  cm-Is  came  down  to  the  elbows),  and 
handed  the  head-ornament  to  his  master  with  gestui-es  of 
terror.     Gottsched,  without  manifiesting  the  least  vexation, 
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raised  the  wip  from  tlie  sorvnnt's  ami  with  his  loft  hand, 
and  wljiU-  he  very  (U'Xten)UKly  swim^;  it  up  on  his  hfad.  ^xc 
the  p<K)r  follow  such  a  box  on  the  car  with  his  rifjhl  paw,  tlint 
the  Intter.  as  often  happens  in  u  eomedy.  went  hpiniiin);  out 
at  the  door ;  w  heroujion  the  ri'S] notable  <ild  pnindlhlhcr 
invited  us  quite  ^Ta\•^•ly  to  be  stated,  and  kept  up  u  pretty 
lonp  disc-ouPH>  witli  ^kkI  jjraee. 

As  lon^  as  Schlo»*s<  r  remained  in  Ix>i])n(;,  I  dined  daily 
with  him,  and  W'cnme  aequaintecl  with  a  very  pleasant  set  of 
boa«lei-s.  Some  Livonians,  and  the  son  of  IIermann  ■  ehief 
court-jireneher  in  Dresden  .  afterwards  bui-p'nuii.ster  in  Ix'ip- 
zip,  and  tlieir  tutors;  IIokuath  I'n.ii,,  author  of  th(!  Count 
ron  J'.,  a  continuation  of  (lellert's  tS'uritixh  Cuunlrss  ;  /acua^ 
Ki.».,  a  brotlier  of  the  i)oet ;  and  Kui.iu.i,,  editor  of  geogra- 
phical and  gi  nealogical  manuals  ;  all  these  were  polite,  cheer- 
ful, and  friendly  men.  Zacharia  was  the  most  (juict ;  I'feil, 
an  elegant  man,  who  ha«l  something  almost  dijjlomatic  ulx)ut 
him,  vet  without  afl'ectution.  anil  with  gnnit  goo<l-humour; 
KrelK'l,  a  genuine  FaLstJitl".  tJill.  corpulent,  fair,  with  pro- 
minent, merr}-  eves,  as  bright  as  the  sky.  always  happy  and  in 
good  spirits.  These  persons  all  treatwl  me  in  the  mo>t  hand- 
some manner,  pjirtly  on  Schlosscr's  account — jiartly,  too.  on 
aeeoimt  of  mvown  frank  gtxHl-lnunour  and  obliging  disposition; 
and  it  needwl  no  gnnit  jH'n<uasion  to  make  me  j)artake  of  their 
table  in  future.  In  fact,  I  renuiined  with  them  after  Sehlos- 
Ber's  departure.  (U-serte<l  Ludwig's  table,  and  found  myself  so 
much  the  Ixttcr  oti'  in  this  wK-iety,  which  was  limited  to  a 
certain  numln-r,  as  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  daughter 
of  the  fumilv.  a  very  neat.  j)retty  girl,  and  had  ojjportunities 
to  exchange  tricndlv  glances  with  her, — a  eomlbrt  w  hieh  I  had 
neither  sought  nor  found  by  accident  since  the  mi.schance  with 
Gretchen.  I  spent  the  diimer-hours  with  my  friends  eheer- 
fullv  and  profitid)lv.  KiTl)el,  indee<l,  loved  me,  and  continued 
to  tea/e  me  and  stimulate  me  in  nuKleration ;  IM'eil,  on  the 
Contrarv,  showed  his  earnest  affection  for  mo  by  trying  to 
guide  and  settle  my  judgment  upon  many  jMiints. 

During  this  intercourse.  I  jK-reeived  througli  conversation, 
through  examples,  and  through  my  o\ni  reHections.  that  the 
first  step  in  delivering  ourselves  from  the  wishy-was'hy.  long- 
winded,  emptv  ejKK'h,  could  be  t'lken  only  by  definiteness, 
precision,  and  brevity.     In  the  style  which  had  hitherto  prc- 
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vailed,  one  could  not  distinguish  the  commonplace  from  what 
was  better,  since  aU  were  brought  down  to  a  level  with  each 
other.  Autliors  had  already  tried  to  escape  from  this  ■wide- 
spread chsease,  Avith  more  or  less  success.  HAiyLER  and 
Eamlek  were  inclined  to  compression  by  nature ;  Lessing 
and  WiELAND  were  led  to  it  by  reflection.  The  former  be- 
came by  degrees  quite  epigrammatical  in  his  poems,  terse  in 
Minna,  laconic  in  Emilia  Galotti, — it  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  he  retm-ued  to  that  serene  naivete  which  becomes  him  so 
well  in  Xathan.  Wieland,  who  had  been  occasionally  prolis 
in  Ar/athon,  Don  Sylvio,  and  the  Coiyiic  Tales,  becomes  con- 
densed and  precise  to  a  wonderful  degree,  as  well  as  exceed- 
ingly graceful,  in  Musarion  and  Idris.  Klopstock,  in  the  first 
cantos  of  the  Messiah,  is  not  Avithout  diffuseness ;  in  his  Odes 
and  other  minor  poems  he  appears  compressed,  as  also  in  his 
tragedies.  By  his  emulation  of  the  ancients,  especially  Tacitus, 
he  sees  liimself  constantly  forced  into  narrower  limits,  by  which 
he  at  last  becomes  obscm-e  and  impalatable.  Geestenbeeg, 
a  fine  but  eccentric  talent,  also  distinguishes  himself;  his 
merit  is  appreciated,  but  on  the  whole  he  gives  little  pleastire. 
Gleim,  dilfrise  and  easy  by  nature,  is  scarcely  once  concise 
in  his  war-songs.  Ramlee  is  properly  more  a  critic  than 
a  poet.  He  begins  to  collect  what  the  Germans  have  accom- 
pHshed  in  lyi-ic  poetry.  He  now  finds  that  scarcely  one  poem 
fully  satisfies  him  ;  he  must  leave  out.  an-ange,  and  alter,  that 
the  things  may  have  some  shape  or  other.  By  this  means  he 
makes  himself  almost  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  poets  and 
amatem-s.  since  eveiy  one,  properly  speaking,  recognizes  him- 
self only  in  his  defects ;  and  the  public  interests  itself  sooner 
for  a  foulty  indi-s-i duality  than  for  that  which  is  produced  or 
amended  according  to  a  universal  law  of  taste.  Ehythm  lay 
yet  in  the  cradle,  and  no  one  knew  of  a  method  to  shorten  its 
childhood.  Poetical  prose  came  into  the  ascendant.  Gessnek 
and  Ki.opsTOCK  excited  many  imitators ;  others,  again,  stiU 
demanded  an  mtcUigible  metre,  and  translated  this  prose  into 
rhythm.  But  even  these  gave  nobody  satisfaction ;  for  they 
were  obliged  to  omit  and  add,  and  the  prose  original  always 
passed  for  the  better  of  the  two.  But  the  more,  with  all  tliis, 
conciseness  is  aimed  at,  tlie  more  does  a  judgment  become  pos- 
sible, since  that  wliich  is  iinportant,  being  more  closely  com- 
pressed, allows  a  certain  comparison  at  last.     It  happened. 
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also,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  kinds  of  tnily  poitical  forms 
arose  :  ft)r  as  tlu-y  tried  to  represent  only  what  was  neeessary 
in  the  objeets  they  wishwl  to  imitate,  tliey  were  forced  to  do 
justice  to  ever)-  one  of  thes*- ;  anil  in  this  manner,  thon^di  no 
one  did  it  eonseioualy.  tlie  niixles  of  rcpri'scntation  nudtiplied 
themM'lves,  amonj;  which,  indec<l,  were  some  which  were  really 
caricatnres,  while  miuiy  an  attempt  proved  unsuccessful. 

Without  question,  WiKi.wn  j)ossessed  the  finest  natural 
eifts  of  all.  He  had  early  cultivated  himself  thorou«ihly  in 
those  ideal  repons  where  youth  so  readily  lingers ;  but  when, 
by  what  is  called  exi)eriince,  by  the  event.s  of  tlie  world  and 
women,  these  were  rendeR>d  distasteful  to  him,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  actual,  and  pleased  hims«'lf  anil  others 
with  the  contest  of  the  two  worlds,  where,  in  li;.'ht  skirmish- 
ing; iK'tween  jest  luid  earnest,  his  Uilent  displayed  itself  most 
beautifully.  1  low  many  of  his  brilliant  priKluctions  fall  into  the 
time  of  my  academic  years  I  MusanUn  had  the  most  effect  upon 
me,  !uid  I  cjm  yet  rememlKT  the  place  and  the  ver)-  sjwt  where 
I  pot  si^jht  of  the  first  priM)f-sheet,  which  Ovsir  pive  me. 
Here  it  wa^i  tliat  I  believed  I  saw  antiquity  aj^iin  livint;  and 
fresh.  Kverjthinp  that  is  pliLstic  in  Wieland's  jjenius  here 
showed  itself  in  its  hif;hest  jH-rfection  :  and  when  that  Thanias- 
Timon,  condenuied  to  lui  unhajjjjy  insijiidity,  finalh  reconciles 
himself  to  his  mistress  and  to  tlie  world,  one  can  well,  with 
him,  live  throu^di  the  mis;inthropical  ej)och.  For  the  rest,  we 
willinjjly  conceded  to  these  works  a  cheerfid  aversion  from  those 
exalted  sentinu-nLs,  which,  by  reason  of  their  easy  misiq)plica- 
tion  to  life,  are  often  open  to  tlie  suspicion  of  dreaminess. 
"We  iiardoned  the  author  for  prosecutin>jf  with  ridicule  what 
we  held  as  true  and  reverend,  the  more  readily,  lis  he  tliereby 
gave  us  to  underst;ind  that  it  cau.sed  him  continuiil  trouble. 

How  misex-ably  criticism  tlu-n  receired  such  lalxjurs  may 
be  seen  from  the  first  volumes  of  the  Univcrsnl  German 
Library.  Of  the  Comic  TV/Zm  there  is  honoimd)le  mention; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  insif^ht  into  the  character  of  the 
kinil  of  po<'trj-.  'Ilie  renewer,  like  ever)  one  at  that  time, 
had  formed  his  t.xste  on  examples.  He  never  takes  it  into 
eonsidenition  tliat,  in  a  jvidfonent  of  such  parodistieal  works, 
one  must  first  of  all  luive  Ixfore  ones  eyes  the  orij^ual  noble, 
beautifid  object,  in  order  to  sec  whether  the  parodist  has  really 
gotten  from  it  a  weak  and  comical  side,  w  hether  he  has  bor- 
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rowcfl  an%i;hing  from  it,  or,  under  the  appearance  of  such  an 
imitation,  has  perhaps  given  us  an  excellent  invention  of  his 
OMTi.  Of  all  this  there  is  not  a  notion,  but  that  poems  are 
praised  and  blamed  by  passages.  The  reviewer,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  has  marked  so  much  that  pleased  him,  that  he  can- 
not quote  it  all  in  print.  "Wlien  they  even  meet  the  highly 
meritorious  translation  of  Shakspeare  with  the  exclamation : 
"  By  riglits,  a  man  like  Shakspeare  should  not  have  been  trans- 
lated at  all!"  it  will  be  imderstood,  without  further  remark, 
how  infinitely  the  Universal  German  Library  was  behind- 
hand in  matters  of  taste,  and  that  yoimg  people,  animated  by 
true  feeling,  had  to  look  about  them  for  other  guiding  stars. 
The  material  which,  in  this  manner,  more  or  less  determined 
the  form,  the  Germans  sought  eveiywhere.  They  had  handled 
few  national  subjects,  or  none  at  all.  Schlegel's  Hermann 
only  showed  the  way.  The  idylhc  tendency  extended  itself 
without  end.  The  want  of  distinctive  character  with  Gessner, 
with  all  his  great  gracefulness  and  childlike  heartiness,  made 
every  one  think  that  he  could  do  something  of  the  same  kind. 
Just  in  the  same  manner,  out  of  the  more  generally  human, 
some  snatch  those  poems  Avhich  should  have  portrayed  a  fo- 
reign nationality,  as,  for  instance,  the  Jewish  pastoral  poems, 
those  oil  the  patriarchs  altogether,  and  whatever  else  related 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Bodmer's  Noachide  was  a  perfect 
symbol  of  the  watery  deluge  that  swelled  high  aromid  the 
German  Parnassus,  and  which  abated  but  slowly.  The  lead- 
ing-strings of  Anacreon  likewise  allowed  inniunerable  mediocre 
geniuses  to  reel  about  at  large.  The  precision  of  Horace  com- 
pelled the  Germans,  though  but  slowly,  to  conform  to  him. 
Comic  heroic  poems,  mostly  after  the  model  of  Pope's  Rajie 
of  the  Lock,  did  not  serve  to  bring  in  a  better  time. 

Yet  I  must  here  mention  a  delusion,  which  operated  as  se- 
riously as  it  must  be  ridiculous  when  one  examines  it  more 
closely.  The  Germans  had  now  sufficient  historical  knowledge 
of  all  the  kinds  of  poetry  in  which  the  different  nations  had 
distinguished  themselves.  ITiis  pigeon-hole  work,  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  totally  destroys  the  inner  conception  of  poetry, 
had  been  already  pretty  completely  hammered  together  by 
Gottsched  in  his  Critical  Art  of  Poetry,  and  it  had  been  sho-wn 
at  the  same  time  that  German  poets,  too,  had  already  known 
how  to  fill  up  all  the  rubrics  with  excellent  works,    ./bid  thus 
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it  ervr  went  on.  Kiioh  year  the  collection  was  more  con^idfr- 
ablc.  hut  cvi-n-  year  one  work  pn.slu'«l  anotlu-r  out  of  the  place 
in  wliieh  it  hat!  hitherto  shone.  We  now  ])os.ses.se<l,  if  not 
Homers,  yet  Vir^iU  nnd  Milton.s  ;  if  not  ii  Pindar,  yet  a  Ho- 
race ;  of  'nieoerituses  thin-  wn.-*  no  lack;  and  thus  they 
Mrei«jhe<l  the!ns4lv<*<*  by  coinjKirisons  from  without,  whilst  the 
nuuwi  of  jXHticul  works  always  increiusctl,  so  tliat  at  last  there 
could  Ik*  a  coniixirison  from  within. 

Now,  though  matters  of  ta.ste  st(HKl  on  a  very  uncertain  foot- 
ing, there  could  l)c  no  dispute  hut  that,  within  the  Protestant 
pirt  of  Germany  nnd  of  Switzerland,  what  is  pencrallv  called 
conmion-sense  lioj^in  to  In-stir  itself  hriskly  at  that  ejxich.  The 
Kcholastie  phili>s(ij)hy — which  always  has  the  merit  of  pro- 
poumlin^  accoitlinij  to  receive<l  axioms,  in  a  favourite  order, 
and  undir  fixed  nihrics,  evenk-thinf^  al»out  which  man  can  at 
all  inquire, — had.  hy  the  fn-quent  darkness  and  apj)arent  u.sc- 
lessTies-s  of  its  suhject-niatter,  hv  its  unsrasonahle  ajiplication 
of  a  metluxl  in  it.sclf  re><j)ectahle,  and  hy  it.s  t<H)  p-eat  extension 
over  so  numy  suhjiM^ts,  made  itself  foreign  to  the  mass,  un|)a- 
latahle,  and  at  la.st  dispensahle.  Many  a  one  lx>came  c(m- 
vincefl  that  natun*  had  endowe<l  him  with  a.s  preat  a  portion 
o(  p)o<l  and  Rtmiphtfnn\Tinl  sense  a.s,  p*Tchance,  he  re(piircd 
to  fonn  such  a  char  notion  of  ohjccts  that  he  could  manage 
them  and  tuni  them  t(»  his  own  profit,  and  that  of  others, 
without  laboriously  troubling;  himself  alyiut  the  most  imiversal 
pn)blems,  and  in(piiring  how  the  most  remote  things  which  do 
not  particvdarly  atfect  u.s  may  hanfj  topth«'r.  Men  made  the 
trial,  opened  their  eves.  IcMiked  straight  lx*fon*  them,  observant, 
indu.strious,  active,  and  Inlievcd  that  when  one  dicides  upon 
and  act«  correctly  in  one's  own  circle,  one  may  well  presume  to 
speak  of  other  things  also,  which  lie  at  a  greater  dist;incc. 

In  acconlance  with  such  a  notion,  ever}-  one  was  now  en- 
titled, not  only  to  philosophi/e,  but  al^o  by  degrecfi  to  consider 
him.self  a  philosopher.  Phih).sophy,  tlien-fore,  was  more  or 
less  sound  and  pnictise<l  common  sense,  which  vi-ntured  to 
enter  upon  the  univenial,  and  to  decide  upon  inner  and  outer 
cxjK'ricuces.  A  clear-sighted  acuteness  and  an  esjM'cial  mode- 
ration, while  the  middle  jKith  and  faimes.s  to  all  opinions  was 
held  t(»  l)o  right,  procured  respect  and  confidence  for  writings 
and  oral  statementM  of  the  .sort,  and  thus  at  la.st  philosopher* 
were  found  in  all  the  faculties,  nay,  in  all  classes  and  trades. 
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In  this  Avay  the  tlioologians  could  not  help  inclininf^  to  what 
is  called  natural  rclifiiou,  and  when  the  discussion  was  how  far 
the  lif;-ht  of  nature  may  suffice  to  advance  us  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  improving  and  ennobling  of  ourselves,  they 
commonly  ventured  to  decide  in  its  favour  without  much 
scruple.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  moderation,  they 
then  granted  equal  rights  to  all  positive  religions,  by  which 
they  all  became  alike  indifferent  and  vmcertain.  For  the  rest, 
thcV  let  everything  stand,  and  since  the  Bible  is  so  full  of 
matter,  that,  more  than  any  other  book,  it  offers  material  for 
reflection  and  opportimity  for  meditation  on  human  affairs,  it 
could  still,  as  before,  be  always  laid  as  the  foomdation  of  all 
sermons  and  other  religious  ti'catises. 

But  over  this  work,  as  well  as  over  the  w^hole  body  of  pro- 
fane wTiters,  was  impending  a  singular  fate,  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  was  not  to  be  averted.  Hitherto  it  had  been  received 
as  a  matter  of  implicit  faith,  that  this  book  of  books  was  com- 
posed in  one  spirit ;  that  it  was  even  inspired,  and,  as  it  were, 
dictated  by  the  Divine  Spii-it.  Yet  ahcady  for  a  long  time 
the  discrepancies  of  the  different  parts  of  it  had  been  now- 
cavilled  at,  now  apologized  for,  by  believers  and  unbehevers. 
English,  French,  and  Germans  had  attacked  the  Bible  with 
more  or  less  violence,  acuteness,  audacity,  and  wantonness ; 
and  just  as  often  had  it  been  taken  under  the  protection  of 
earnest,  soimd-thinking  men  of  each  nation.  As  for  myself,  I 
loved  and  valued  it :  for  ahnost  to  it  alone  did  I  owe  my  moral 
culture,  and  the  events,  the  doctrines,  the  symbols,  the  similes, 
had  all  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and  had  influ- 
enced me  in  one  way  or  another.  These  unjust,  scoffing,  and 
perverting  attacks,  therefore,  disgusted  me  ;  but  people  had 
already  gone  so  far  as  very  willingly  to  adjuit,  partly  as  a  main 
ground  for  the  defence  of  many  passages,  that  God  had  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  modes  of  thought  and  power  of  com- 
prehension in  men ;  that  even  those  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
not  on  that  account  been  able  to  renoimce  their  character, 
their  individuality,  and  that  Amos,  a  cow-herd,  did  not  wield 
the  language  of  Isaiah,  Avho  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince. 

Out  of  such  A-iews  and  convictions,  especially  with  a  con- 
staTitly  increasing  knowledge  of  languages,  was  very  naturally 
developed  that  kind  of  study  by  wliich  it  was  attempted  to 
examine  more  accurately  the  oriental  localities,  nationahties. 
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natural  products,  and  phonomenn,  and  in  this  manner  to  make 
pri^t-nt  to  om-s-stlf  that  ancient  tinu-.  Mirliailis  iniplny»<l 
tlio  whi)l''  stn-niith  of  his  talonts  and  his  knowlidj;!-'  on  this 
side.  I)c>cri])ti<)ns  of  tnivcls  beranu'  a  |)o\virful  helj)  in  ex- 
j)hiininjj  iho  Holy  ScriptuR's,  and  later  tnivellers,  furnished 
with  numerous  questions,  were  made,  by  the  answers  to  them, 
to  bear  witness  for  the  pn>phets  and  ai)ostles. 

Hut  whilst  tliey  wire  on  all  sides  busied  to  brinp  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  a  natund  intuition,  and  to  render  jM-culiar  mo<lcs 
of  thouirht  and  rejiresentation  in  them  more  universally  com- 
prehensible, that  by  tliis  historico-critical  asjK'ct  many  an 
objection  mii;ht  be  n^moved,  many  otTensivc  thinp<  etlaccd, 
and  many  a  shallow  soolhnj;  1h>  made  inetfeetivc,  there  appeared 
in  some  men  just  the  opj)osite  dis|X)sition.  since  tlieso  chose 
the  darkest,  most  mysterious  >\Titinf^  as  the  subject  of  their 
meditations,  and  wished,  if  not  to  elucidate  them,  yet  to  con- 
finn  them  throujjh  internal  en<lence,  by  means  of  conjectures, 
calcuhitions,  and  other  inf;eni()us  and  stran^'e  combinations, 
and  so  far  as  they  containe«l  prophecies,  to  prove  them  by  tlio 
n?sults,  and  thus  to  justify  a  faith  iu  what  was  next  to  be 
cxpecte<l. 

Tlie  venerable  Bevoel  had  proeun-il  a  decided  reception 
for  his  lal)ours  on  the  Ilcvelations  of  St.  John,  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  known  a.s  an  intellij^ent,  upright.  God-fearing, 
blameless  man.  Deej)  minds  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  {Mist 
as  well  as  in  the  future,  llie  ordinaPk-  movements  of  the  world 
can  be  of  no  importance  to  them,  if  they  do  not.  in  the  course 
of  ai^'s  up  to  thi-  jtresent,  revere  prophecies  which  have  been 
n>veale<l,  and  in  the  immediate,  a.s  well  as  in  the  most  remote 
futurity,  predictions  still  veiK-d.  Hence  ari.ses  a  connexion, 
that  is  M-antinj;  in  histon.-,  which  seems  to  give  us  only  an 
accident;d  waverin;;  backwanb  and  forwards  in  a  necessirily 
limitetl  circle.  Doctor  Caisirs  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
prophetic  i>art  of  Seripture  suited  more  than  any  other,  since 
it  brinjr*  into  action  the  two  most  opjxisite  qualities  of  human 
nature,  the  affections,  and  the  acutenessof  the  intellect.  Many 
Vounj;  men  had  devotinl  themselves  to  thLs  doctrine,  and  already 
formed  a  resjioctable  Ixxly,  which  attracti-d  the  more  attention, 
ns  Ernesti  with  his  friends  threatened,  not  to  illuminate,  but 
completelv  to  disjK-rse  the  obscurity  in  which  these  dc  lii;hted. 
Hence  arose  controversies,  hatred,  perBcculiun   and  much  that 
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■was  imploasant.  I  attached  myself  to  the  hicid  pai-ty,  and 
sought  to  appropriate  to  myself  their  jirinciples  and  advan- 
tages, although  I  ventiu-ed  to  forebode,  that  by  this  extremely 
praiseworthy,  intelligent  method  of  interpretation,  the  poetic 
contents  of  the  writings  must  at  last  be  lost  along  with  the 
prophetical. 

But  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  German  literature  and 
the  hcUes  lettfcs  were  more  nearly  concerned  ■s\-ith  the  efforts  of 
such  men,  who,  as  Jerusalem,  Zollikofek,  and  Spald- 
IKG,  tried,  by  means  of  a  good  and  pure  style  in  their  sermons 
and  treatises,  to  gain  even  among  persons  of  a  certain  degree 
of  sense  and  taste,  applause  and  attachment  for  religion,  and 
for  the  moral  philoso2:)hy  Avhich  is  so  closely  related  to  it.  A 
pleasing  manner  of  A^Titing  began  to  be  evei'}"\vhere  necessary; 
and  since  such  a  manner  must,  above  all,  be  comprehensible, 
so  did  writers  arise,  on  many  sides,  Avho  undertook  to  write 
about  their  studies  and  their  professions  clearly,  perspicu- 
ously, and  impressively,  and  as  well  for  the  adepts  as  for  the 
multitude. 

After  the  example  of  Tissot,  a  foreigner,  the  physicians  also 
now  began  to  labour  zealously  for  the  general  ciiltivation. 
Haller,  Unzek,  Zimmerman  had  a  veiy  gi*eat  influence, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  against  them  in  detail,  especially 
the  last,  thej'  produced  a  very  great  effect  in  their  time.  And 
mention  should  be  made  of  this  in  history,  but  particvdarly  in 
biography  :  for  a  man  remains  of  consequence,  not  so  far  as  he 
leaves  something  behind  him,  but  so  far  as  he  acts  and  enjoys, 
and  rouses  others  to  action  and  enjojnnent. 

The  jurists,  accustomed  from  their  youth  upwards  to  an  ab- 
struse style,  which,  in  all  legal  papers,  from  the  petty  court  of 
the  Immediate  Knight  up  to  tlie  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  was 
still  maintained  in  all  its  quaintness,  could  not  easily  elevate 
themselves  to  a  certain  freedom,  the  less  so  as  the  subjects  of 
which  they  had  to  treat  were  most  intimately  comiected  with 
the  external  fonn,  and  consequently  also  with  the  style.  Yet 
the  younger  Vox  Moser  had  akeady  sho-mi  himself  an  inde- 
pendent and  original  writer,  and  Putter,  by  the  clearness  of 
liis  delivery,  had  also  brought  clearness  into  his  subject,  and 
the  style  in  which  he  was  to  treat  it.  All  that  proceeded  from 
his  school  was  distinguished  by  this.  And  even  the  philo- 
sophers, in  order  to  be  popular,  now  found  themselves  com- 
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P'^'  '1  to  ■writo  cli*nrly  nml  inti'lli^ri))!)-.  MrvDrrsonN  and 
(.1 A  1.  \  1  a|)|Kiintl,im(l  cxcit«  <1  univirMil  interest  and  adniinition. 
With  the  ciillivntion  of  th<-  (lemian  lanf^iape  and  style  in 
evetT  d<}wrtmcnt,  the  eapaeity  for  f<irmin<;  a  judfrnimt  :\\so 
inena.M  <l.  and  wc  admin*  tlie  n'views  then  jiuhlisliinl  of  works 
iijxn  reli'^'iouft  and  moral,  as  well  an  nuslienl  suhjeets  ;  while, 
oil  \\u-  coiitrarv'.  we  remark  tlial  thi-  judgments  of  jKX'ms,  and 
of  wluiteviT  cl«e  miiy  relate  to  the  MJrg  UttrM,  will  Ik?  found, 
if  not  pitiful,  at  leaist  vt  n*  feeble,  'lliis  holdf*  p«kkI  «€  tho 
Litrrnry  Epistles  {I.iterntiirhrirfcn.  and  <  if  the  I'ltivrrnal  (ier- 
man  Library,  as  well  as  of  llie  l.thrary  of  thr  Jirlles  I^ttrt$y 
notable  instances  of  which  could  ea>ily  l>e  j)ro«Uieed. 

No  matter  in  how  motley  a  manner  all  tliis  mipht  b«*  eon- 
fuMxl.  still  for  ever)- one  who  c<intemjilated  producing  anything 
fn>m  himself,  who  would  not  merely  take  the  wonls  and  phnises 
out  of  the  mouths  of  his  predecessors,  there  was  nothing  further 
left  lmt,earlv  and  Intcto  look  about  him  for  some  subject-matter 
which  he  mipht  determine  to  ilso.    Here,  too,  we  wen*  much  led 
afitrav.    People  were  constantly  rejM'atinj;  a  snvinijof  Ki.kist, 
which  we  had  to  hi-ar  of\en  enomrh.      He  had  s])ortively,  in- 
geniouslv,  lUid  truly  n-pliwi  to  those  who  took  him  to  task  on 
account  of  his  frecjuent  lonely  wallcs  :   "  tJiat  he  wa<«  not    idle 
at  Buclt  times, — he  mu.s  iroini:  to  the  ima;^  hunt."  'I'his  simile 
wa*i  verv  suitable  for  a  nobleimm  and  soldier,  who  by  it  placed 
hiniM'lf  in  etmtrast  with  the  men  of  his  rank,  who  <Ud  not 
neglect  ijoinj;  out.  with  thtir  (juiis  on  llu'ir  shoulders,  hare- 
huuting  and    patridgi^-shootinj;,  as  often   as  an   opjM»rtunity 
presented  itself.      Hence  we  find  in  Kleists  poems  many  such 
individuul  imaj^-s,  Imppily  »«i7.«'d,  althoujjh  not  lUways  happily 
elaborate<l,  which  in  a  kindly  m:mner  remind  its  of  nature. 
But  now  they  also  re<'ommended  u.h,  quite  s<'ri<)u.«ly.  to  po  out 
on  the  ima^e-hunt.  which  ilid  not  at  last  leave  us  wholly  with- 
out fruit,  although  Ajk-Ir  (Jardi^n.  the  kitehen-pirdens    the 
Kosi-nth.ol,   Ciolis,    Itasehwit/  and    Konne^^^tz,   would   l>e  the 
oddest  pround  to  beat  up  jXH-tical  panic  in.      And  yet  I  was 
often  indm'«-<l  by  tluit  motive  to  contrive  that  my  walk  should 
be  solit.'ir>',  and,  becauM*  nutny  objects  neitlur  Ix-autiful  nor 
sublime  met  the  eye  of  the  Ix-holder,  and  in  tlie  truly  splendid 
llosiMiUuJ,  the  piats.  in  the  best  seaMjn  of  the  year,  allowed 
no  tender  thouplits  t<j  ari.s*-,  so  did  1,  by  unwearied,  p  nsovcr- 
ing  endeavour.  lK.come  citrcmcJy  attentive  to  the  ^nvAX  life  of 
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nature,  (I  woukl  use  this  n-ord  after  the  analogy  of  "  stiil 
life,')  and  since  the  pretty  events  which  one  perceives  within 
this  circle  represent  but  little  in  themselves,  so  I  accustomed 
myself  to  see  in  them  a  significance,  which  inclined  now  to- 
wards the  s^^nbolical,  now  towards  the  allegorical  side,  accord- 
ingly as  intuition,  feeling,  or  reflection  had  the  preponderance. 
I  will  relate  one  incident,  in  place  of  many. 

I  was,  after  the  fashion  of  humanity,  in  love  with  my  name, 
and,  as  young  uneducated  people  commonly  do,  I  -wTote  it 
down  everywhere.  Once  I  had  carved  it  very  handsomely 
and  accurately  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  linden-tree  of  mode- 
rate age.  The  following  autumn,  when  my  affection  for  An- 
nette was  in  its  fullest  bloom,  I  took  the  trouble  to  cut  hers 
above  it.  Towards  the  cud  of  the  winter,  in  the  meantime, 
like  a  capricious  lover,  I  had  wantonly  sought  many  opportu- 
nities to  teaze  her  and  cause  her  vexation ;  in  the  spring  I 
chanced  to  visit  the  spot,  and  the  sap,  which  was  rising 
strongly  in  the  trees,  had  welled  out  thi-ough  the  incisions 
which  formed  her  name,  and  which  were  not  yet  crusted  over, 
and  moistened  with  imiocent  vegetable  tears  the  already 
hardened  traces  of  my  own.  Thus  to  see  her  here  weeping 
over  me, — me,  who  had  so  often  called  up  her  tears  by  my 
ill-conduct,  fUlcd  me  with  confusion.  At  the  remembrance  of 
my  injustice  and  of  her  love,  even  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  I  hastened  to  implore  pardon  of  her,  doubly  and  trebly, 
and  I  tiu-ned  this  incident  into  an  idyl*',  which  I  never  could 
read  to  myself  without  affection,  or  to  others  without  emotion. 

While  I  now,  like  a  shepherd  on  the  Pleisse,  was  absorbed 
childishly  enough  in  such  tender  subjects,  and  always  chose 
only  such  as  I  coidd  easily  recall  into  my  bosom,  j)rovision 
fi'om  a  greater  and  more  important  side  bad  long  been  made 
for  German  poets. 

The  first  true  and  really  vital  material  of  the  higher  order 
came  into  German  poetry  through  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  deeds  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  All  national  poetry  nuist 
be  shallow  or  become  shallow  which  does  not  rest  on  that 
which  is  most  universally  human, — upon  the  events  of  nations 
and  their  shepherds,  when  both  stand  for  one  man.  Kings 
ai-e  to  be  represented  in  war  and  danger,  where,  by  that  very 
means,  they  appear  as  the  first,  because  they  determine  and 
*  This  idyl  is  lost. — Trans. 
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shiirc  the  fate  of  the  verj-  least,  and  thus  ])ocomc  nnich  more 
intereslin-;  than  the  j;»m1.s  themselves,  who.  wln-n  they  have 
once  detenniiiiKi  tlie  fates,  withdraw  from  all  participation  in 
them.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  nation,  if  it  would 
Ik'  worth  anything  nt  all.  niust  i)osRes.H  an  ciwiH'e,  to  which 
the  pn.H-is«'  fonii  of  the  epic  jxH-m  is  not  necessary. 

Tlie  war-sonir^  st.arted  by  Cileini  maintain  s<i  hi<;h  a  rank 
amon^;  CJemian  jxn-ms.  U-cauM-  lliey  arose  with  and  in  the 
aehievi'ment.s  which  are  tlieir  subject,  and  lx*cau.st\  moreover, 
their  felicitous  fonu.  just  as  if  a  fellow-combatant  had  pro- 
ducml  them  in  the  loftiest  raomenU*,  mukes  \x»  feel  the  most 
conqilcte  etiectivenes-s. 

lt;imlir  sings  the  deeds  of  his  kinij  in  a  different  and  most 
noble  manner.  All  his  jx)ems  arc  full  of  matter,  and  occupy 
iLS  with  p-eat.  heart -elevating  objects,  and  thus  already  main- 
tain an  indestructible  vidue. 

For  the  internal  matter  of  the  subject  worked  is  the  l)cgin- 
ning  and  end  of  Jirt.  It  will  not.  indiiKl.  l)o  denied  that 
pv^nius.  that  tlmroughly  cultivated  artistical  t-ilent.  cjin  make 
evervthing  out  of  event-thing  by  it-s  method  of  treatment,  and 
c.'in  suIkIuc  the  most  refractory  material.  But  when  closely 
examined,  the  result  Is  nither  a  trick  of  art  tlian  a  work  of 
art.  which  should  rest  upon  a  worthy  object,  tliat  the  treat- 
ment of  it  by  skill,  pains,  and  industry,  may  jjri'sent  to  us 
the  dignity  of  the  subject-matter  oidy  the  more  liappily  aud 
splendidly. 

The  Prussian-s,  and  with  them  Protestant  Germany,  ac- 
quired thu.s  for  their  lit»niture  a  trea.sure  which  the  opjwsite 
party  lacked,  and  the  want  of  which  they  have  Ikhu  able  to 
supply  by  no  su])s<(iuent  endeavours.  L'lwn  the  great  idea 
which  the  Prussian  writers  could  well  entertain  of  their 
king,  thev  first  est;iblish(d  ihemHclves.  and  the  more  zealously 
as  he,  in  whoso  name  they  did  it  all.  wishwl  once  for  all  to 
know  nothing  about  them.  Already  before  this,  through  the 
French  colony.  afttrwar<Ls  through  the  king's  predilection  for 
the  literature  of  that  nation,  and  for  their  financial  insfitu- 
tion-s,  h.id  a  ma.vs  of  French  civilization  come  into  Trussia, 
which  was  highly  advantageou-s  to  the  Oemuins,  since  by  it 
thev  wen*  challenged  to  contradiction  and  resistance :  thus 
the  ver\-  aversion  of  Frederick  from  (iennan  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  formatiou  of  its  litcrarj*  characUr.     They  did 
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everytliliii;  to  attract  the  king's  attention,  not  indeed  to  be 
honoui-ed,  hut  only  noticed  hy  him ;  yet  they  did  it  in  Ger- 
man fashion,  from  an  internal  conviction  ;  they  did  what  they 
held  to  be  right,  and  desired  and  wished  that  the  king  should 
recoo'uize  and  prize  this  German  uprightness.  That  did  not 
and  could  not  happen ;  for  how  can  it  be  required  of  a  king, 
who  wishes  to  live  and  enjoy  himself  intellectually,  that  he 
shall  lose  his  years  in  order  to  see  what  he  thinks  bar-barous 
developed  and  rendered  palatable  too  late?  In  matters  of 
ti-ade  and  manufacture,  he  might  indeed  force  upon  himself, 
but  especially  upon  his  people,  very  moderate  substitutes 
instead  of  excellent  foreign  wares  ;  but  here  everything  comes 
to  perfection  more  rapidly,  and  it  needs  not  a  man's  life-time 
to  bring  such  things  to  maturity. 

But  I  must  here,  first  of  aU,  make  honom-able  mention  of 
one  work,  the  most  genuine  production  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  of  perfect  North  German  nationality  ;  it  is  the  first 
theatrical  production  caught  from  the  important  events  of  life, 
one  of  specific  temporary  value,  and  one  which  therefore  pro- 
duced an  incalcidable  effect, — Minna  von  Barnhclm.  Lessing, 
who,  in  opposition  to  Klopstock  and  Gleim,  was  fond  of  cast- 
ing off"  his  personal  dignity,  because  he  was  coirfident  that  he 
could  at  any  moment  seize  it  and  take  it  up  again,  delighted 
in  a  dissijDated  life  in  taverns  and  the  world,  as  he  always 
needed  a  strong  counterpoise  to  his  powerfully  laboirring  inte- 
rior ;  and  for  this  reason  also  he  had  joined  the  suite  of  Gene- 
ral Tauentzien.  One  easily  discovers  how  the  above-men- 
tioned piece  was  generated  betwixt  war  and  peace,  hatred 
and  affection.  It  was  this  production  which  happily  opened 
the  view  into  a  higher,  more  significant  world,  fi-om  the 
literary  and  citizen  world  in  which  poetic  ai-t  had  hitherto 
moved. 

The  intense  hatred  in  which  the  Prussians  and  Saxons 
stood  towards  each  other  dmnng  this  war,  coidd  not  be  re- 
moved by  its  termination.  The  Saxon  now  first  felt,  with 
true  bitterness,  the  wounds  which  the  upstart  Piaissian  had 
inflicted  upon  him.  Political  peace  could  not  immediately 
rc-cstid)lish  a  peace  between  their  dispositions.  But  this  was 
to  be  brought  about  symbolically  by  the  above-mentioned 
drama.  The  gi-ace  and  amiabiUty  of  the  Saxon  ladies  con- 
quer  the  worth,  the  dignity,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
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Tru--;  .:^.  ami,  in  tlie  principal  as  well  lus  in  the  suhnnliiiato 
fli.i;  •  1-.  11  happy  union  of  bizarre  and  contnidictory  rlc- 
11.  :..  irtisticuUy  ri'im'scntftl. 

!i  I  :  iM'  put  my  n-'adur  in  Home  perplexity  by  these  oiir- 
s,.!\  :  1  .i.  -  iltorv  remarks  on  Gvrman  literature.  I  have  suc- 
(,  ,  ,1  ,1  ;  _.\  ,]\ii  iJiem  a  conception  of  that  chaotic  condition 
in  whulj  niv  |Kx>r  bniin  found  itself,  when,  in  the  condiet  of 
two  ej>o<-li.s  M}  inipt>rtant  for  tJie  literary  fatherhind,  ^o  much 
that  was  new  crowdrd  in  ujwn  rae  before  I  could  conu'  to 
terms  witli  the  old,  so  much  that  was  old  yet  made  me  feci 
it«  right  over  me,  when  I  iK-lieviKi  I  liad  idrvudy  cause  to 
venture  on  renouncing;  it  idto^^'ther.  I  will  at  present  try  to 
impart,  lus  well  as  |K)'«sil)k'.  the  way  I  mtered  on  to  extricate 
myself  from  tliis  dithculty.  if  only  step  by  step. 

The  |)eri(Kl  of  jjrolixity  into  which  my  youth  had  fallen, 
I  had  labouri-d  throus^h  v^ilh  ^fcnuine  industry-,  in  comiMiny 
with  so  many  wortliy  men.  'llic  uTmuroun  (juarto  volumes  of 
numu-seript  which  I  left  behind  with  my  father  mijrht  serN'C 
for  sufficient  witiu's.sos  of  thi.s  :  aiul  wluit  n  mas»  of  cH.says.  rough 
draupht.s.  aiid  half-e-\eeutf<l  desi^rns.  had,  more  from  dc»*pon- 
deney  than  conviction,  jft»ne  up  in  smoki- 1  Now.  throujfh 
conversjition,  thmu^h  instruction  in  fji-neral.  thro»i;;h  so  many 
conflic-tinir  opinions,  but  C'^pecially  tlin»uf;h  my  fcllow-lxiarder 
liofrath  I'feii,  I  learned  to  v:due  more  and  moR'  th*-  imixirt- 
ance  of  the  subjeit-nuitter.  and  the  conciseness  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  without,  however.  Ix-in;;  able  to  make  it  clear  to  myself 
where  the  former  wa.s  to  b«-  M)Uf;ht,  or  how  the  latter  was  to 
be  attained.  For,  what  with  the  preat  narrowness  of  my 
situation, — what  witli  the  inditference  of  my  companions,  the 
reserve  of  tlie  jirofeKsors.  the  e.\clusiveness  of  the  educate<l 
inhabitants,  and  what  with  the  jK-rfect  insi^ificance  of  the 
natural  objicts,  I  wa.s  c<'n»|Kll<>d  to  seek  for  everjtliin;;  within 
m>"self.  If  I  now  dt^irnl  a  true  b;isis  in  feelinf;  or  reflection 
for  my  poems,  I  was  for<     '  -p  i''tf>  "ly  own  bosom  ;  if  I 

xcquired  for  my  p<Htic  r.  '  >n  an  immediate  intuition  of 

an  object  or  an  event,  I  i  '.IJ  U'jI  step  out><ide  tlie  circle  wliich 
yfiis  htlcd  to  teach  me  antl  inspire  me  with  an  interest.  In 
this  view  I  wrote  at  first  certain  little  poems,  in  tlie  fonn  of 
songs  or  in  a  freer  measure ;  they  are  founded  on  nffcction, 
treat  of  the  paat,  and  for  the  most  part  take  an  epigraiumatic 
turn. 
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And  thus  bc,u;an  that  tendency  from  which  I  coiUd  not 
dcvi;).te  my  whole  life  through  ;  namely,  the  tendency  to  turn 
into  an  image,  into  a  poem,  everj'thiug  that  delighted  or 
troubled  me,'  or  otherwise  occupied  me,  and  to  come  to  some 
certain  understanding  with  myself  upon  it,  that  I  might  both 
rectify  my  conceptions  of  external  things,  and  set  my  mind  at 
rest  about  them.  The  facidty  of  doing  this  was  necessaiy  to 
no  one  more  than  to  me,  for  my  natm-al  disposition  wliirled 
me  constantly  fi'om  one  extreme  to  the  other.  All,  therefore, 
that  has  been  confessed  by  me,  consists  of  fragments  of  a  great 
confession,  and  this  little  book  is  an  attempt  which  I  have 
ventm-ed  on  to  render  it  complete. 

My  early  affection  for  Gretchen  I  had  now  transferred 
to  one  Annette  {Aennchen),  of  whom  I  can  say  nothing 
more  than  that  she  was  young,  handsome,  sprightly,  loving, 
and  so  agreeable  that  she  well  deserved  to  be  set  up  for  a  time 
in  the  shi'ine  of  the  heart  as  a  little  saint,  that  she  might 
receive  all  that  reverence  which  it  often  causes  more  pleasxire 
to  bestow  than  to  receive.  I  saw  her  daily  without  hindi-ance ; 
she  helped  to  prepare  the  meals  which  I  enjoyed,  she  brought, 
in  the  evening  at  least,  the  wine  which  I  (frank,  and  indeed 
oui"  select  club  of  noon-day  boarders  was  a  warranty  that  the 
little  house,  which  was  \isited  by  few  guests  except  dming 
the  fair,  Avell  merited  its  good  reputation.  Opportunity  and 
inclination  were  fomid  for  various  kinds  of  amusement.  But 
as  she  neither  coidd  nor  dared  go  much  out  of  the  house,  the 
pastijne  was  somewhat  limited.  We  sang  the  songs  of  Zacha- 
ria,  played  the  Dulce  Michael  of  Kriiger,  in  which  a  knotted 
handkerchief  had  to  take  the  place  of  the  nightingale ;  and 
so,  for  a  while,  it  went  on  quite  tolerably.  But  since  such 
connexions,  the  more  innocent  they  are,  afford  the  less 
variety  in  the  long  rim, — so  was  I  seized  with  that  wicked  dis- 
temper which  seduces  us  to  derive  amusement  from  the  tor- 
ment of  a  beloved  one,  and  to  domineer  over  a  girl's  devoted- 
ness  yviili  wanton  and  tp-annical  caprice.  My  ill-huniom-  at 
the  failure  of  my  poetical  attempts,  at  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  about  them,  and  at 
everything  else  that  might  pinch  me  here  and  there,  I  thought 
I  might  vent  on  her,  because  she  truly  loved  me  M'ith  all  her 
heart,  and  did  whatever  she  could  to  please  me.  By  un- 
founded and  absm-d  fits  of  jealousy,  I  destroyed  our  most 
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delijrhtful  days  Ixith  for  mysi-lf  and  hor.  Slic  cndurrd  it  for 
a  tinu-  with  incrwlihle  imlitnce,  which  I  was  cruel  ciuiu^h 
to  try  to  the  iittemiost.  Hut  to  my  shame  and  (l(sj)iiir  I  was 
at  Inst  forct'd  to  rem;irk  that  \nr  heart  was  alii-uatetl  from  me, 
and  that  I  iiii'^ht  now  have  jjixhI  ground  for  the  madness  in 
M-hich  I  liad  indulptl  without  necessity  jmd  without  cause. 
There  wen.'  aW^  terrihU'  s<'enes  In-tween  us.  in  whieli  I  piined 
nothing :  and  I  iJien  first  felt  that  I  had  truly  lovi-il  her.  and 
could  not  Ix-ar  to  lose  her.  My  |KLv«.ion  grew,  and  assumed 
all  the  forms  of  which  it  is  eapahle  under  such  circumstances; 
nay,  at  la-st  I  even  took  uj)  the  r<7«-  which  the  girl  had  hitherto 
phmnl.  I  sought  ever)-thing  j)ossihle  in  order  to  Ik*  agreeable 
to  her,  even  to  j)rocure  her  pleasure  by  means  of  -others ;  for 
I  could  not  renounce  the  hojK'  of  winning  her  ogain.  But  it 
was  too  late  !  I  had  lost  hir  really,  and  the  frenzy  with  which 
I  ri'vengod  my  fault  uj>on  myself,  by  assjiultinj;  In  various 
frantic  ways  my  j)liysical  nature,  in  order  to  inflict"somc  hurt 
on  my  moral  natuns  contributed  vt  n-  much  to  the  Ixnlily 
maladies  under  which  I  lost  some  of  the  Ix'st  vcars  of  my  liTc; 
indi-c<l  I  should  pi-rchancc  have  Ixn-n  completely  ruined  by 
this  loss,  had  not  my  poetic  tali>nt  hero  shown  itself  parti- 
cularlv  heljiful  witli  its  healing  power. 

Already,  at  many  intervals  before,  I  had  clearly  enough 
pereeive<l  my  ill-conduct.  I  really  pitied  the  poor  child, 
when  I  saw  her  so  thoroughly  wounded  by  me,  without 
necessity.  I  pictured  to  myself  so  often  and  so  circnnistan- 
tially,  her  condition  and  my  o\m,  and.  as  a  cf)ntrast,  the  con- 
tentwl  state  of  another  couj)le  in  our  company,  that  at  last  I 
could  not  forl)car  treating  this  situation  dnunaticallv,  as  a 
painful  and  instructive  jMiiance.  Hence  arose  the  oldest  of 
my  extant  dnunatic  lalx)urs.  the  little  piece  entitlc<l.  Die 
Laune  dfs  J'rrliebleti  {The  lAixrr's  Caprice)  \  in  the  simple 
nature  of  which  one  may  at  the  same  time  perceive  the 
impetus  of  a  l)oiling  pas^iim. 

But  Ix'fore  this,  a  deep,  significant,  impulsive  world  had 
abvady  interested  me.  Through  my  adventure  with  (iretchen 
and  its  conM-quences,  I  had  early  looked  into  the  strange 
InbvTinths  by  which  civil  society  is  undermined.  Keli- 
gion,  morals,  law,  rank,  connexion.s.  custom,  all  rule  only 
the  sTirf.ue  of  city  existence.  Tlie  streets,  bordered  by 
splendid  houses,  arc  kept  neat,  and  cvcr^*  one  behaves  him- 
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self   there   properly   cnouf>;li;    but   indoors,   it   often   seems 
only  so  much  the  more  disordered;   and  a  smooth  exterior, 
like  a  thin  coat  of  mortar,  plasters  over  many  a  rotten  wall 
that  tumbles  together  overnight,  and  produces  an  effect  the 
more  £i-i"-htful,  as  it  comes  into  the  midst  of  a  condition  of 
repose.     How  many  families,  far  and  near,  had  I  not  already 
seen,  either  overwhelmed  in  ruin  or  kept  miserably  hanging 
on   the   l)rink  of    it,   by   means   of  bankruptcies,    divorces, 
seduced  daughters,  murders,  house-robberies,  poisonings;  and 
young  as  I  was,  I  had  often,  in  such  cases,  lent  a  hand  for 
help  and  preservation.     For  as  my  frankness  awakened  con- 
fidence, as  my  secresy  was  proved,  as  my  activity  feared  no 
sacrifice,  and  loved  best  to  exert  itself  in  the  most  dangerous 
affairs,  I  had  often  enough  found  opportimity  to  mediate,  to  hush 
up,  to  divert  the  lightning-flash,  with  every  other  assistance  of 
the  kind ;    in  the  com-se  of  which,  as  well  in  my  own  person 
as  through  others,  I  could  not  fail  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  afflictiug  and  humiliating  facts.     To  relieve  myself 
I  designed  several  plays,  and  -sATOte  the  arguments  *  of  most  of 
them.     But  since  the  intrigues  were  always  obliged  to  be 
painful,  and  almost  all  these  pieces  threatened  a  tragical  con- 
clusion, I  let  them  di-op  one  after  another.     Die  Mitschuldigen 
{The  Accomplices)  is  the   only  one   that  was   finished,  the 
cheerful  and  bm-lesque  tone  of  which  upon  the  gloomy  family- 
ground  appears  as  if  accompanied  by  somewhat  of  apprehen- 
sion,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  painfid  in  representation, 
although  it  pleases  in  detached  passages.     The  illegal  deeds, 
harshly  expressed,  woimd  the  a;sthetic  and  moral  feeling,  and 
the  piece  could  therefore  find  no  favour  on  the  German  stage, 
although  the  imitations  of  it,  which  steered  clear  of  those 
rocks,  were  received  with  applause. 

Both  the  above-mentioned  pieces  were  however  WTitten  fi-om 
a  more  elevated  point  of  A-iew,  without  my  having  been  aware 
of  it.  The}-  direct  us  to  a  considerate  forbearance  in  easting 
moral  imputations,  and  in  somewhat  harsh  and  coarse  touches 
S|)ortively  express  that  most  Christian  maxim :  Let  him  loho 
is  icifhoiit  silt  among  you,  cast  the  first  stone. 

Thi-ough  this  earnestness,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  my  first 

*  "Exposition,"  in  a  dramatic  sense,  properly  means  a  statement  of 
tbe  events  which  take  place  before  the  action  of  the  play  commences.— 
Trans. 
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pierce.  I  rommitted  the  fault  of  ncplectinj?  very  favoumhle 
mutrriiils  wliich  lav  quite  diH-idedly  in  my  naturul  disiKisitioii. 
In  tin-  mi<b*t  of  tiieso  serious,  niul  for  a  youii;;  innn.  fearful 
exjK-rienre.i,  was  develo|K^i  iit  ine  a  reckless  humour,  wliich 
fifls  itself  KujK-rior  to  the  moment,  and  not  only  fiars  no 
dan;;t'r,  hut  rather  wantonly  courtH  it.  The  ground  of  tluK  lav 
in  the  exuln'ranre  of  spirits  in  which  tlie  A-ifforouK  time  of 
life  so  much  deliphtj*.  and  which,  if  it  manifest.s  itself  in  a 
frolicsome  way.  caus***  much  pleasure,  both  at  the  moment  and 
in  n'membrancc.  These  things  are  m  usual  that  in  the 
\i)cabuhir>  of  our  younj;  university  friends  they  arc  called 
Stattt,  and  on  aceoimt  of  the  clo».e  similarity  of  Mjfnification, 
to  say  '"play  suitet,"  mean:s  just  the  same  as  to  "play 
pranks."* 

Such  humorous  acts  of  darinj;.  broujjht  on  the  theatre 
with  wit  and  sense,  are  of  the  fn"i'ate«l  effect.  Tliey  are 
distin;^ii.shed  from  intrifnic.  inasmuch  as  tliey  are  momentary, 
:md  that  their  aim.  whenever  they  are  to  have  one,  nuist  not 
Ik-  remote.  liejiumarehais  has  s«'iz<'d  their  full  value,  and  tho 
etfects  of  his  Fi(jari>  sprin^r  pre-eminently  fr<>m  this.  If  now 
.such  pxKl-humourid  ro^niivh  and  half-knavish  pranks  are 
practised  with  ix-nmiuU  risk  for  noble  ends,  the  sinmtions 
wliich  arise  from  them  arc  a^sthitically  and  morally  con- 
sidered  of  the  irr<'at<*'*t  value  for  the  theatre ;  as  for  instance 
the  oix'ra  of  the  Water. Carrirr  treats  perhaps  the  hajjjiiest 
subject  whi<h  we  have  ever  yc-t  seen  ujxin  tlie  slapc. 

To  enliven  the  endli>ss  tedium  of  daily  life,  I  played  off 
numberless  tricks  of  tlic  sort,  partly  without  any  aim  at  all, 
partly  in  the  service  of  my  friends  whom  I  liked  to  please. 
For  myself,  I  coidd  not  say  that  I  had  once  acted  in  this 
desij^iHlly,  nor  did  I  evt  r  Jiajijx'n  to  consider  a  feat  of  tho 
kind  as  a  sidrjcct  for  art.  Had  I,  however,  seized  uj)on  and 
ebilwrated  such  materials,  which  were  so  close  at  hand,  my 
earliest  Lilwurs  would  have  Inen  more  cheerfid  and  available. 
Some  incidents  of  this  kind  occur  indeed  later,  but  isolated 
and  without  desij^i-  For  since  the  heart  always  lies  nearer 
to  us  than  the  head,  and  pver.  us  trouble  wlien  the  latter 
knows  well  how  to  help  itself,  so  the  affairs  of  the  heart  Imd 

•  Thf  real  mraning  of  tbe  paiMf^  it  th«t  the  idiom  "  Ponsrn  Tv\K>eXi,'* 
is  n«fil  sIm)  with  the  univcridtj  word  "  Suite,"  so  tliat  one  can  saj  "  buitoi 
rei&»en." — TVoiw. 
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always  appoarod  to  mc  as  the  most  important.  I  was  never 
weary  of  n^flecting  ujjon  the  transient  natm-e  of  attachments^ 
the  nmtaljility  of  human  character,  moral  sensuality,  and  all 
the  hci<>hts  "and  depths,  the  combination  of  which  in  our 
nature  may  he  considered  as  the  riddle  of  humaii  life. 
Here,  too,  I  sought  to  get  lid  of  that  Avhich  troubled  mo,  in 
a  son"-,  an  epigram,  in  some  kind  of  rhyme,  M'hich,  since  they 
referred  to  the  most  private  feelings  and  the  most  peculiar 
circumstances,  could  scarcely  interest  any  one  but  myself. 

In  the  meanwhile,  my  external  position  had  very  much 
changed  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.     Madame  Bohme, 
after  a  long  and  melancholy  illness,  had  at  last  died ;   she  had 
latterly  ceased  to  admit  me  to  her  presence.     Her  husband 
could  not  be  particidarly  satisfied  with  me ;    I  seemed  to  him 
not  sufficiently  industrious,  and  too  frivolous.     He  especially 
took  it  very  ill  of  me,  when  it  was  told  him  that,  at  the 
lectm-es  on  German  Public  Law,  instead  of  taking  proper 
notes,  I  had  been  di-awing  on  the  margin  of  my  note-book 
the  personages  presented  to  om*  notice  in  them,  such  as  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  the  Moderators  and  Assessors,  in 
strange  Avigs ;    and.  by  this  drollery  had  distm-bed  my  atten- 
tive neighbom-s  and  set  them  laughing.     After  the  loss  of  his 
vdie  he  lived  still  more  retired  than  before,  and  at  last  I 
shunned  him  in  order  to  avoid  his  reproaches.     But  it  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  that  Gellcrt  woidd  not  use  the  power 
which  he  might  have  exercised  over  us.     Indeed  he  had  not 
time  to  play  the  father- confessor,  and  to  inquii-e  after  the  cha- 
racter and  faults  of  everybody ;   he  therefore  took  the  matter 
very  much  in  the  lump,  and  thought  to  ciu'b  us  by  means  of 
the  church  forms.     For  this  reason,  coimnonly,  when  he  once 
admitted  us  to  his  presence,  he  used  to  lower  liis  little  head, 
and,   in  his  weeping,  winning  voice,  to  ask  us  whether  we 
went  regularly  to  church,  who  was  our  confessor,  and  whether 
we  took  the  holy  communion?     If  now  we  came  off'  badly 
at  this  examination  we  wore  dismissed  Avith  lamentations  ; 
we  were  more  vexed  than  cchfied,  yet  could  not  help  loving- 
the  man  heartily. 

On  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  recalling  somewhat  of 
my  earlier  youth,  in  order  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  great 
afiiurs  of  the  ecclesiastical  religion  must  be  carri^'d  on  with 
order  and  coherence,  if  they  are  to  prove  as  fruitful  as  is. 
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expected.  The  Protestant  service  1ms  tcM)  little  fulness  imd 
consistency  to  l)e  able  to  hold  the  conf^repition  together; 
hence,  it  easily  happens  that  nu-nilHTS  xeeede  from  it.  and 
cither  fonn  little  conpv^.itions  of  their  own,  «)r,  without 
ecclesiastical  connexion,  (juietly  cany  on  their  citi/.eii-life  sido 
1)V  sido.  Thus  for  a  eon.siderai»le  time  com|)laint.s  were  made 
that  the  ehureh-);ot>rs  were  diminishing  from  year  to  year, 
and,  jiLst  in  the  Mime  ntio.  the  jhtsous  who  part(K>k  of  the 
Lords  SupjKT.  With  resjKft  to  Inuh,  hut  esjwcially  the 
latter,  the  cause  lies  cl»)se  at  hand ;  but  who  diues  to  speak 
it  out?     We  will  make  the  attempt. 

In  moral  and  relii^ous,  lus  well  n.s  in  ]>hysical  and  civil 
matters,  man  does  not  like  to  do  anything  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  he  needs  a  secjuenee  from  which  results  habit ; 
■what  he  is  to  love  and  to  perform,  he  cannot  n-present  to 
himself  a.s  single  or  isolated,  and  if  he  is  to  reju-at  anything 
willin<;ly,  it  miLst  not  have  become  stmnjje  to  hini.  If  the 
Protestant  worship  lacks  fulnes.s  in  f^enend,  so  let  it  be  in- 
vesti'^ited  in  detail,  and  it  will  In?  found  that  the  Protestant 
has  too  few  siicraments,  nay,  indeed  he  has  only  one  in  which 
he  is  himself  an  actor, — the  Lords  SupiK-r :  for  baptism  ho 
sees  only  when  it  is  jxTformed  on  others,  antl  is  not  i^eatly 
cditied  by  it.  Tlie  sacraments  are  th(>  hi>;hest  part  of  relij^on, 
the  s^Tiibols  to  our  senses  of  an  extraordinary  divine  favour 
and  prace.  In  the  Lord's  Supju-r  earthly  li])s  are  to  receive 
a  divine  lJiin<^  emlKxlied,  and  partake  of  an  heavenly  under 
the  form  of  an  earthly  mmrishment.  This  sen.se  is  just  the 
same  in  all  C'hristiiui  churches;  whether  the  Sacrament  is 
taki-n  with  more  or  less  submission  to  the  myster}',  wit'n  more 
or  less  accommixlation  as  to  that  which  is  intelligible;  it 
always  remains  a  jn^at  holy  thinp,  which  in  reality  takes  the 
place  of  the  jxissible  or  the  im|x>ssible,  the  place  of  that  which 
man  can  ni-ither  attain  nor  do  without.  But  such  a  sacrament 
sliould  not  stand  alone;  no  (liristian  can  partake  of  it  with 
the  true  joy  for  which  it  is  jriven,  if  the  symbolical  or  sacra- 
mental sen.se  is  not  fosten-d  within  him.  He  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  retpinl  the  inner  relipion  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the 
external  church  as  jxrfectly  one,  as  the  f^eat  universjil  sacra- 
ment, which  ajTiiin  divides  itM-lf  into  so  many  others,  and 
communicates  to  these  jjarts  its  holiness,  indestructiblcnc88, 
and  ctcniity. 
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Here  a  youthful  pair  give  their  hands  to  one  another,  not 
for  a  passing  sahitation  or  for  the  dance;  the  priest  pro- 
nounces his  blessing  upon  them,  and  the  bond  is  indissoluble. 
It  is  not  long  before  this  wedded  pair  bring  a  likeness  to  the 
thresliold  of  the  altar;  it  is  piuified  with  holy  water,  and  so 
incorj)orated  into  the  cliurch,  that  it  cannot  forfeit  this  benefit 
but  through  the  most  monstrous  apostacy.  The  child  in  the 
com'sc  of  life  practises  himself  in  earthly  things  of  his  o^^^l 
accord,  in  heavenly  things  he  must  be  instructed.  Does  it 
prove  on  examination  that  this  has  been  fuUy  done,  he  is  now 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  as  an  actual  citizen,  as 
a  true  and  voluntary  professor,  not  without  outward  tokens 
of  the  weightiness  of  this  act.  Now  is  he  first  decidedly  a 
Christian,  noAv  for  the  first  time  he  knows  his  advantages,  and 
also  his  duties.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  much  that  is  strange 
has  happened  to  him  as  a  man;  through  instruction  and 
aflliction  he  has  come  to  know  how  critical  appears  the  state 
of  his  inner  self,  and  tiiere  will  constantly  be  a  question  of 
doctrines  and  of  transgressions ;  but  punishment  shall  no 
longer  take  place.  For  here,  in  the  infinite  confusion  in 
which  he  must  entangle  himself,  amid  the  conflict  of  natiu'al 
and  religious  claims,  an  admirable  expedient  is  given  him,  in 
confiding  his  deeds  and  misdeeds,  his  infii-mities  and  doubts, 
to  a  worthy  man,  appointed  expressly  for  that  purpose,  who 
knows  how  to  cahn,  to  warn,  to  strengthen  him,  to  chasten 
him  likewise  by  symbolical  punishments,  and  at  last  by  a  com- 
plete ■washing  away  of  his  guilt,  to  render  him  happy  and  to 
give  him  back,  pure  and  cleansed,  the  tablet  of  his  manhood. 
Thus  prepared,  and  purely  calmed  to  rest  by  several  sacra- 
mental acts,  which,  on  closer  examination,  branch  forth  again 
into  minuter  sacramental  traits,  he  kneels  down  to  r(?ceive  the 
host;  and  that  the  mystery  of  this  high  act  may  be  still 
enhanced,  he  sees  the  chalice  only  in  the  distance ;  it  is  no 
common  eating  and  chinking  that  satisfies,  it  is  a  heavenly 
feast,  which  makc-s  him  thirst  after  heavenly  drink. 

Yet  let  not  the  youth  believe  that  this  is  all  he  has  to  do ; 
let  not  even  the  man  believe  it.  In  earthly  relations  we  are 
at  last  accustomed  to  depend  on  oiu'selves,  and,  even  there, 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  character,  will  not  always 
suftice ;  in  hea\eidy  things,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  never 
finished  learning.     The  higher  feeling  withiji  us.  which  often 
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finds  itself  not  even  truly  at  homo,  is,  besides,  o])pross4'«l  by 
80  much  IVum  without,  thut  our  owu  powt-r  luirtUy  luliuinistere 
all  tliat  is  iifC'-ssian'  for  counsel,  con^«olation,  aiul  lielj).  Hut, 
to  tliLs  cml.  thut  n-mctly  is  iiistitutc<l  for  our  whole  life,  and 
an  intellimnt.  pioxw  nuin  is  continually  waiting;  to  show  the 
ri)(ht  way  to  the  wanden-rs.  and  to  n-lieve  the  distresseil. 

^\jid  what  has  Ix-on  so  well  trieil  throu'^h  tlie  whole  life, 
is  now  to  show  forth  all  its  healinj;  jMiwer  with  tenfold 
acti>-ity  at  the  jpite  of  l>eath.  Aceordin;;  to  a  tntstful  cus- 
tom, inculcjited  from  youth  upwanU,  tlie  dyin^  man  receives 
with  fen-our  those  syinlxilieal,  simnh<''"it  axsunnoes,  and 
there,  where  cverk'  i-arthly  warr.mty  fails,  he  is  ussuritl,  by 
a  heaveidy  one.  of  a  blesse<l  existence  for  all  eternity.  Hc 
feeJs  himself  perfectly  convinceil  that  neither  a  hostile  element 
nor  a  mnlipiant  spirit  can  hinder  him  fn»m  elolhinp  himself 
with  a  ^jloritied  Ixnly,  so  that,  in  immediate  relation  with  the 
Godhrad.  he  may  {mrtxike  of  the  bouudlesH  happiness  wliich 
flows  forth  from  Him. 

llicn  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  may  be  nindc  holy,  tho 
feet  also  are  anointttl  mid  blessed.  They  are  to  fi-el.  even  in 
the  event  of  jxjssible  reetnerv',  a  rrpupiancc  to  touchinj;  this 
earthly,  hard,  imiKnetrabK"  soil.  A  wonderful  uimbleness  is 
to  be  imparte<l  to  them,  by  which  tliey  spurn  from  under  them 
the  clo<l  of  earth  w  Inch  hitlicrto  uttnictetl  them.  And  so, 
throu|3jh  a  brilliant  circle  of  cijually  holy  acts,  the  beauty  of 
which  we  have  only  briefly  hinted  at,  the  cratUe  .uid  the 
grave,  however  far  asunder  tluy  may  chance  to  be,  are  bound 
in  one  continuous  circle. 

IJut  all  these  spiritual  wondcrH  spnnf?  not,  like  other  fruits, 
from  the  natural  soil,  where  they  can  neitJicr  lx»  sow^l,  nor 
planted,  nor  cherished.  We  must  »uppbcate  for  them  from 
another  rejrion,  a  tiling;  which  caimot  be  done  by  all  i»erson.«, 
nor  at  all  times.  Hen*  we  meet  the  hi^hi-st  of  thi'se  syndwls, 
derived  from  pious  tradition.  We  are  told  that  one  man  can 
be  more  favoured,  bles.se<l,  and  sanctified  from  above  than 
anotluT.  IJut  that  this  nuiy  not  ap|)ear  as  a  natural  ;rift.  this 
grc-at  Innm.  boimd  up  witli  a  heavy  duty,  nmst  be  comnium- 
cated  to  others  by  one  authorized  jx-rson  to  another;  and  the 
greatest  ^rtxxl  that  a  nuui  can  attain.  with(mt  his  hiivin^c  to 
obtain  it  by  his  own  wrestlin;;  or  irraspiu};.  must  be  prisi-rved 
and  jKjrpetUdted  on  earth  by  spiritual  heirhhip.     In  the  very 
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ordination  of  the  priest,  is  comprehended  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  effectual  solemnizing  oi  those  holy  acts,  by  Avhich  the 
multitude  receive  grace,  without  any  other  activity  being 
needful  on  their  part,  tlian  that  of  iaith  and  implicit  con- 
fidence. And  thus  the  priest  ste]:)s  forth  in  the  line  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors,  in  the  circle  of  those  anointed 
with  him,  representing  the  highest  source  of  blessings,  so 
much  the  more  gloriously,  as  it  is  not  he,  the  priest,  whom 
we  reverence,  but  his  office ;  it  is  not  his  nod  to  which  we 
bow  the  knee,  but  the  blessing  which  he  imparts,  and  which 
seems  the  more  holy,  and  to  come  the  more  immediately  from 
heaven,  because  the  earthly  instrument  cannot  at  all  weaken 
or  invalidate  it  by  its  own  sinful,  nay,  wicked  nature. 

How  is  this  truly  spiritual  connexion  shattered  to  pieces  in 
Protestantism,  by  part  of  the  above-mentioned  symbols  being 
declared  apocrj-i^hal,  and  only  a  few  canonical; — and  how, 
by  their  indifference  to  one  of  these,  will  they  prepare  us  for 
the  high  dig-nity  of  the  others  ? 

In  my  time  I  had  been  confided  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  a  good  old  infirm  clergyman,  w^ho  had  been  confessor  of 
the  family  for  many  years.  The  Catechism,  a  Paraphrase  of 
it,  and  the  Scheme  of  Salvatmi,  I  had  at  my  fingers"  ends,  I 
lacked  not  one  of  the  strongly  proving  biblical  texts,  but  from 
all  this  I  reaped  no  fruit ;  for  as  they  assm-ed  me  that  the 
honest  old  man  an-anged  his  chief  examination  according  to 
an  old  set  form,  I  lost  all  pleasure  and  inclination  for  the 
business,  spent  the  last  week  in  all  sorts  of  diversions,  laid  in 
my  hat  the  loose  leaves  borrowed  from  an  older  friend,  who 
had  gotten  them  from  the  clergyman,  and  unfeelingly  and 
senselessly  read  aloud  all  that  I  should  have  known  how  to 
utter  with  feeling  and  conviction. 

But  I  found  my  good-will  and  my  aspirations  in  this  im- 
portant matter  still  more  paralyzed  by  a  dry,  spiritless  routine, 
when  I  was  now  to  approach  the  confessional.  I  was  indeed 
conscious  to  myself  of  many  failings,  but  of  no  great  faults ; 
and  that  very  consciousness  diminished  them,  since  it  directed 
me  to  the  moral  strength  Avhich  lay  within  me,  and  which, 
with  resolution  and  pei-severance,  was  at  last  to  become 
master  over  the  old  Adam.  We  were  taught  that  we  Avere 
much  better  than  the  catholics  for  this  very  reason  :  that  we 
were  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  anj-thing  in  particular  in  the 
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confi'<vslonal,  nay,  that  this  would  not  be  at  nil  pro|)rr,  even  if 
we  wishixl  to  «lo  it.  Tliis  lust  did  not  stvm  lifjlit  to  nie ;  for 
I  luid  the  stnmm^st  ri'li^fioiLs  doubts,  which  I  would  readily 
have  luid  eliart-d  up  on  such  on  oceasion.  Now  as  this  was 
not  to  be  ilone,  I  coraixjsed  a  confession  for  myself,  which, 
while  it  well  exprowHxl  my  state  of  mind,  was  to  confess  to 
an  intelli^rent  man.  in  jfencral  tenns,  that  which  I  was  for- 
biddin  to  tell  him  in  detail.  Hut  when  1  entered  the  old  choir 
of  the  Ii!irefiH)t  Friars,  when  I  aj)i)roaehe<l  the  strange  latticed 
closet.s  in  which  the  reverend  "gentlemen  xun^-d  to  Ik;  found  for 
that  puqK>se,  when  the  wxton  <i|h  lu-d  the  diKir  for  me,  when 
I  now  s;iw  myself  shut  up  in  the  narrow  place  face  to  face 
with  my  spiritual  j^randsire,  ami  he  bade  me  welcome  with 
his  weak  nasiil  voic«>.  all  the  li).;ht  i)f  niy  mind  and  heart  wjia 
extinpiished  at  once,  the  well-conned  ennftssion-sjM'ech  woidd 
not  cross  my  lijw ;  I  ojx'ned.  in  my  embamissment.  the  IkmjJc 
which  I  had  in  hand,  and  read  from  it  the  first  short  form  I 
saw.  which  was  bo  j^Miend,  that  luiylxnly  mi^ht  have  s{>oken 
it  with  (juite  a  safe  conscience.  I  receivetl  absolution,  and 
withdrew  neither  warm  nor  cold ;  went  the  next  day  with 
my  i).W'nts  to  the  Table  of  the  1.4>nl.  luid,  for  a  few  da}'8, 
behave<l  myself  its  was  becoming  af\er  so  holy  an  act. 

In  the  sequel.  h<iwcver,  there  came  over  nje  that  evil,  which 
from  the  fact  f)f  our  relipon  beinj;  complicated  bv  varioun 
dojjmiLH,  and  founded  on  text.s  of  scripture  which  admit  of 
several  inteqiretations,  attacks  scrupulous  men  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  brin;p«  on  a  hyjKK'hondriacal  condition,  and  niises 
this  to  its  hi;;hest  jK)int,  to  fixi-tl  idcts.  I  have  known  several 
men  who,  thouj^h  their  manner  of  thinking  and  livinj^  was 
jK-rfectly  nitional,  could  not  free  them.selves  from  thinking 
al)out  tlie  sin  airiinst  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  the  fear  that 
tliey  had  committ»-d  it.  A  similar  tn»uble  threatened  me  on  tho 
subject  of  the  communion,  for  the  text  that  one  who  imw<irthily 
partakes  of  tlie  Sacrament  cuttth  and  dritiketh  dnmnation  to 
himself,  had.  verj^  early,  already  nmde  a  monstrous  impression 
ui)on  me.  Kver>-  fiart'ul  tiling  that  1  had  read  in  the  histories 
of  the  midiUe  ages,  of  the  jud|^iienta  of  God.  of  those  mo.st 
stranjji-  ordeals,  by  n-d-hot  iron,  Haminjj^  fire,  swcllin};  water, 
and  even  what  the  Hible  tells  us  of  the  drau<;ht  whicli  agrees 
well  with  the  innoctnt.  but  purfs  up  and  bursts  tlie  L'uilly. — 
all  thLi  pictured  iu>clf  to  my  iniiiginatiou ;    and  fuioued  itself 
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into  the  most  fri<ihtfiil  combinations,  since  false  vows,  hy- 
pocrisy, perjury,  blasi)liemy,  all  seemed  to  weigh  do-vvn  the 
unwortliy  person  at  this  most  holy  act,  which  was  so  much 
the  more  horrible,  as  no  one  could  dare  to  pronoimce  himself 
worthy,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  by  which  everything  was 
to  be  at  last  done  away,  was  found  limited  by  so  many  con- 
ditions, that  one  could  not  with  certainty  dai-e  appropriate  it 
to  oneself. 

This  gloomy  scruple  troubled  me  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
expedient  which  they  would  represent  to  me  as  sufficient, 
seemed  so  bald  and  feeble,  that  it  gave  the  bugbear  only  a 
more  fearful  aspect,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  reached  Leipzig,  I 
tried  to  free  myself  altogether  from  my  connexion  with  the 
chm-ch.  How  oppressive  then  must  have  been  to  me  the  ex- 
hortations of  Gellert,  whom,  considering  the  generally  laconic 
style  mth  which  he  was  obUged  to  repel  our  obtrusiveness,  I 
was  unwilling  to  trouble  with  such  singidar  questions,  and  the 
less  so  as  in  my  more  cheerful  hom-s  I  was  myself  ashamed  of 
them;  and  at  last  left  completely  behind  me  this  strange 
anguish  of  conscience,  together  with  chiu-ch  and  altai*. 

Gelleit,  in  accordance  with  his  pious  feelings,  had  composed 
for  himself  a  course  of  etliics,  which  from  time  to  time  he 
publicly  i*ead,  and  thus  in  an  honom'able  mamier  acquitted 
himself  of  his  duty  to  the  pubHc.  Gellert's  writings  had 
ah-eady,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  foimdation  of  German 
moral  cidtm-e,  and  every  one  anxiously  wished  to  see  that 
work  printed ;  but  as  this  was  not  to  be  done  till  after  the 
good  man's  death,  people  thought  themselves  \ery  fortimate 
to  hear  him  dehver  it  himself  in  his  Hfetime.  The  philosophi- 
cal auditorium"^'"  was  at  such  times  crowded,  and  the  beautifid 
soul,  the  pure  will,  and  the  interest  of  the  noble  man  in  om.- 
welfare,  his  exhortations,  warnings,  and  entreaties,  uttered  in 
a  somewhat  hollow  and  sorrowful  tone,  made  indeed  an  im- 
pression for  the  moment,  but  this  did  not  last  long,  the  less 
so,  as  there  were  many  scoflPers,  who  contrived  to  make  us 
suspicious  of  this  tender,  and,  as  they  thought,  enervating 
manner.  I  remember  a  Frenchman  travelling  thi-ough  the 
to^\Ti,  who  inquired  after  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  the 
man  who  attracted  such  an  immense  concom'se.     ^\lien  we 

*  The  lecture-room.     The  word  is  also  used  in  university  language  to 
denote  a  professor's  audience. 
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had  f^viii  him  the  mcojiMin'  information,  he  shook  his  head 
and  siiid.  smiling,  htissrz  Ir  /aire,  il  nous  forme  ilrs  liuprs. 

And  thus  nW»  did  >J(mk1  smiity.  which  cannot  ca>ily  cndnro 
anvthin^  fstimable  in  its  m'it.'hl>ourhiM»(i,  know  how  to  spoil 
on  occa^iion  tJio  moral  intlurncc  which  Gcllirt  mif^ht  havi-  had 
upon  U.S.  Now  it  was  taki-n  ill  of  him  tliat  he  instructed  the 
Dani>s  of  distinelion  and  wealth,  w  ho  were  ])articularly  recom- 
mended to  him.  Intter  than  the  other  students,  and  had  a 
marked  solicitude  forU>em;  now  he  wits  charj^tl  w  ith  selfish- 
neas  and  nejtotism  ft>r  causing;  a  table  d  hute  to  be  established 
for  these  vounj;  nun  at  his  brother's  hou.«io.  This  brother,  a 
tall,  ^'ixxl-lookin};.  blunt,  unceremonious  and  Rt)mewhiit  nidc 
man,  had,  it  was  said,  In-en  a  fencinfj-ma-ster,  and  notwith- 
rtandini;  the  too  preal  lenity  of  his  brother,  the  noble  InKirders 
were  often  treated  harshly  and  roujrhly ;  hence  the  i>eoplo 
thought  they  must  apiin  take  the  part  of  thesi-  yotui^;  folks, 
and  pulU>d  about  the  jjtxxl  reputation  tjf  the  excellent  Gellert  to 
such  a  detjroe.  that,  in  onler  not  to  Ix*  mistaken  about  him.  we 
became  imlitierent  towanls  him.  and  visited  him  no  more ; 
yet  we  always  saluto<l  him  in  our  In^t  manner  when  he  came 
ridinj?  alonif  on  his  tame  priy  horse,  'lliis  horse  the  Klector 
had  sent  him.  to  oblij^'  him  to  take  an  exerciw  so  tiwessary 
for  his  health ; — a  distinction  which  was  not  easily  forgiven 
him. 

And  thus,  by  dogjoo«,  the  epoch  approached  when  all 
authority  was  to  vanish  from  In-fitrc  me,  and  I  wa .  to  become 
suspicious,  nay,  to  despair,  even  of  the  {greatest  and  best  indi- 
vidu;ils  whom  I  had  known  or  iniajriiKtl. 

Fnxlerick  tlic  Second  still  stcKxl  at  the  hca«l  of  all  the 
distinjnn'^btKl  men  of  the-  r«ntnri-.  in  my  thoughts,  and  it 
must  therefore  have  ap|Hare<l  very  surprisin^j  to  me.  that  I 
could  praiso  him  as  little  iM-fore  the  inhabitants  of  I^eipzig 
as  formerly  in  my  p^ndfatlurs  hotise.  'lliey  had  f<lt  the 
hand  of  w'ar  heavily,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  they  were  not 
to  blame  for  not  thinkinp:  the  best  of  him  who  had  Ix  inm  and 
continued  it.  They  therefore  were  willinj;  to  let  hini  pass 
as  a  distinjTuishexl,  Imt  by  no  means  as  a  <^eat  man.  "There 
was  no  art,"  they  said,  "in  jHrformin<^'  somethinfr  with  jircat 
means;  and  if  one  .""pares  neither  lands,  nor  money,  nor 
blood,  one  luav  well  aecompHsh  one's  purpoM-  at  last.  Freue- 
rick  had  shown  himself  great  in  none  of  his  plans,  and  m 
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notliins  that  he  had,  proi)prly  speakinp;,  undertaken.  So  long 
as  it  dt^pended  on  hiinsell",  he  had  only  gone  on  making  bhmders, 
and  what  A\as  extraordinary  in  him,  had  only  come  to  light 
when  he  was  comi)elled  to  make  these  blunders  good  again.  It 
was  purely  from  this  that  he  had  obtained  his  great  reputation, 
since  every  man  wishes  for  himself  that  same  talent  of  making 
good,  in  a'  clever  way,  the  bhuiders  which  he  frequently  com- 
mits. If  one  goes  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  step  by  step, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  king  quite  uselessly  sacrificed  his 
fine  army,  and  that  it  was  his  own  fault  that  this  ruinous  feud 
had  been  protracted  to  so  great  a  length.  A  truly  great  man 
and  general  woidd  have  got  the  better  of  his  enemies  much 
sooner."  In  support  of  these  opinions  they  coidd  cite  infinite 
details,  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  deny ;  and  I  felt  the 
unboimded  reverence  which  I  had  devoted  to  this  remarkable 
prince,  from  my  youth  upwards,  gradually  cooling  away. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  had  now  destroyed  for  me  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  revering  a  great  man,  so  did  a  new  fr-iend 
whom  I  gained  at  the  time  very  much  diminish  the  respect 
which  I  entertained  for  my  present  fellow-citizens.  This 
friend  was  one  of  the  strangest  fellows  in  the  world.  He  Avas 
named  Behrisch,  and  was  tutor  to  the  young  Comit  Lindcnau. 
Even  his  exterior  w^as  singidar  enough.  Lean  and  well-built, 
far  advanced  in  the  thii-ties,  a  very  large  nose,  and  altogether 
marked  features ;  he  wore  from  morning  tiU  night  a  scratch 
which  might  wx'll  have  been  called  a  peruke,  but  dressed  him- 
self very  neatly,  and  never  went  out  but  with  his  sword  by 
his  side,  and  his  hat  imder  his  arm.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  quite  a  peculiar  gift  of  killing  time,  or  rather, 
who  know  how  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  in  order  to 
pass  time  away.  Everything  that  he  did  must  be  done  with 
slow7iess,  and  a  certain  deportment  which  might  have  been 
called  aft'ected,  if  Behrisch  had  not  even  by  nature  had  some- 
thing affected  in  his  maimer.  He  resembled  an  old  French- 
man, and  also  spoke  and  wrote  French  very  well  and  easily. 
His  greatest  delight  was  to  busy  himself  seriously  about  di-ol- 
leries,  and  to  follow  up  without  end  any  silly  notion.  Thus  he 
was  constantly  dressed  in  grey,  and  as  the  different  parts  of  his 
attire  Avere  of  difi'erent  stuffs,  and  also  of  different  shades,  he 
could  reflect  for  whole  days  as  to  how  he  should  procure  one 
grey  more  for  liis  body,  and  was  happy  when  he  had  succeeded 
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in  tliis,  nn«l  ronKl  put  to  shame  us  who  hntl  dnuhtcd  it,  or 
had  j)r()iu)iinr('d  it  imI)«»^isil)h^  He  then  pive  us  lonj;  severo 
lectures,  nlM)ut  our  lack  of  inventive  power,  and  our  want  of 
faith  in  his  taU-nts. 

For  the  ri'st,  he  had  studied  well,  was  partieidnrlv  versed  in 
the  nio<leni  lanpiapes  and  their  literature,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  hainl.  He  was  vcrk'  w«ll  disjxised  to  me.  and  I, 
having;  In'en  always  aeeiistonuHl  and  inclined  to  the  society  of 
older  jK'rsons,  soon  attached  myself  to  him.  My  intercourse, 
too,  wTed  him  for  a  sjx'cial  amusement,  since  he  took  plea- 
sure in  taminj^  my  restlessness  and  impatience,  witli  wliich, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  fpive  him  enou;;h  to  do.  In  the  art  of 
p<x'tr}'  he  had  what  is  called  taste,  a  certain  frcnend  opinion 
about  the  ^ood  and  bad,  the  mediocre  and  tolenibU' ;  but  his 
judj:;ment  wa.s  nitlur  censorious,  and  he  distroye<l  even  the 
little  faith  in  contemj)oran»-  writers  which  I  cherished  within 
me,  by  imfitdinsi:  remarks,  which  he  knew  how  to  advance 
with  wit  and  humour,  alwut  the  writini^s  and  j)ocms  of  this 
man  and  that.  He  received  my  own  ali'airs  with  indul;;ence, 
and  let  me  have  my  way.  but  only  on  the  condition  that  I 
should  have  nothinj;  jjrinted.  He  promised  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  himself  woidd  copy  thost»  pieces  which  ho 
thought  jjood,  and  wouhl  present  me  with  them  in  a  hand- 
some volume.  'Hiis  undertakin^r  now  afforded  an  ojiportunity 
for  the  greatest  i)ossible  waste  of  time.  For  before  he  could 
find  the  right  paper,  l)efore  he  could  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  size.  In-fore  he  had  settled  the  breadth  of  the  margin,  and 
the  form  of  handwriting.  In-fore  the  crow-(piills  wire  pro- 
vided and  cut  into  j)cns.  and  Indian  ink  was  rubbed,  whole 
■weeks  passed,  w  ithout  the  least  bit  having  been  done.  With 
just  as  much  ado  he  always  set  almut  his  writing,  and  really, 
by  degrees,  put  together  a  most  charming  mainiscript.  The 
title  of  the  ]M>ems  was  in  Gennan  text,  the  verses  themselves 
in  a  perp<-ndieular  Sax<m  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  evi  rs'  poem 
was  an  analoi^)Us  vigiu-tte.  which  he  had  either  selected  some- 
where or  other,  or  had  invented  himself,  and  in  which  he 
contrivwl  to  imitate  \vr\-  neatly  the  hatching  of  the  wood-cuts 
and  tail-pieces  which  are  u.scd  for  such  ])uri)oses.  To  show 
mc  these  things  as  he  went  on,  to  celebrate  beforehand  in  a 
comico-jiatlu-tical  manner  my  gfK)d  fortune  in  set-iug  myself 
immortalized  in  such  exquisite  handwriting,  and  that  in  a 
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style  which   no    printing-press   could    attain,    gave   another 
occasion  for  passing  the  most  agreeable  hours.     In  the  mean- 
time,  his  intercourse  was  always  secretly  instructive,  by  reason 
of  his  liberal  acquirements,  and,  as  he  knew  how  to  subdue 
my  restless  impetuous  disposition,  was  also  quite  wholesome 
for  me  in   a   moral   sense.     He  had,  too,  quite  a  peculiar 
abhorrence  of  roughness,  and  his  jests  were  always  quaint, 
without  ever  falling  into  the  coarse  or  the  trivial.     He  in- 
dul"-ed  himself  in  a  distorted  aversion  fi-om  his  countr-j-men, 
and*  described  with  ludicrous  touches  even  what  they  were 
able  to  undertake.     He  was  particularly  inexhaustible  in  a 
comical  representation  of  individual  persons,  as  he  foimd  some- 
thing to  find  fault  witli  in  the  exterior  of  eveiy  one.     Thus, 
when  we  lay  together  at  the  -^-indow,  he  could  occupy  him- 
self for  hours  criticising  the  passers-by,  and  when  he  had 
censm-ed  them  long  enough,  in  showing  exactly  and  circum- 
stantially how  they  ought  to  have  di-essed  themselves,  ought  to 
have  walked,  and"  ought  to  have  behaved  to  look  like  orderly 
people.     Such  attempts,  for  the  most  part,  ended  in  something 
improper  and  absurd,  so  that  we  did  not  so  much  laugh  at  how 
the  man  looked,  but  at  how,  perchance,  he  might  have  looked, 
had  he  been  mad  enough  to  caricature  himself.     In  all  such 
matters,  Behrisch  went  quite  unmercifully  to  work,  Avithout 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  malicious.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  knew  l^w  to  teaze  him,  on  our  side,  by  assm-ing  him  that, 
to  judge  from  his  exterior,  he  must  be  taken,  if  not  for  a 
French  dancing-master,  at  least  for  the  academical  teacher  of 
the  language.  "  This  reproval  was  usually  the  signal  for  dis- 
sertatious  an  hour  long,  in  which  he  used  to  set  forth  the 
difference,  vdde  as  the  heavens,  which  there  was  between  him 
aiid   an  old   Frenchman.     At  the  same  time  he  commonly 
imputed  to  us  all  sorts  of  awkward  attempts,  that  we  might 
possibly  have  made  for  the  alteration  and  modification  of  his 
wardrobe. 

The  direction  of  my  poetizing,  which  I  only  carried  on  the 
more  zealously  as  the  transcript  went  on  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  careful,  now  inclined  altogether  to  the  natural 
and  the  true  :  and  if  the  subjects  could  not  always  be  impor- 
tant, I  nevertheless  always  endeavoured  to  express  them  cleiu'ly 
and  pointedly,  the  more  so  as  my  friend  often  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand, what  a  gi-cat  tiling  it  was  to  \\Tite  down  a  verse  on 
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Dutch  pnpor,  with  tht>  crow-quill  and  Indinn  ink;  wlmt  time, 
talt'Tit,  and  <x«'rtion  it  riMjuin-d.  which  oiij^ht  not  to  Ik-  s(|uan- 
dend  on  anxthinij  omjity  and  su|K>rtiuous.  At  the  same  time, 
he  (Hinimonly  usini  to  ojhii  a  finished  parcel  and  circum- 
stantially *  what  ouirht  not  to  sUmd  in  this  or  that 
place,  or  «  •■■  us  that  it  actuidly  did  not  stand  there. 
lie  then  fi]K)ke.  willi  RTeat  cont«'mpt.  of  the  art  of  ])rintinjj^, 
mimicked  the  eom|)ositor,  ridieuleil  his  fjestures  and  his  hur- 
ried pickinij  out  <»f  letters  here  and  there,  and  derived  from 
this  manduvre  all  the  calanjiti<>s  of  literature.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  extolled  the  pmf<*  i^nd  the  noble  |>ostun'  of  a  writer, 
and  immediately  f»at  down  hims«-lf  to  exhibit  it  to  us,  while 
he  nite«l  us  at  the  same  tinu*  for  not  demeaninj;  ourselves  at 
the  wrilin;;-table  preci.«ely  after  his  example  and  model.  He 
now  retunietl  to  the  contnist  with  the  compositor,  turned  a 
l>e«,»:im  letter  upside  down,  and  showi-d  how  unsivmly  it  would 
Ix'  to  writ*'  anMhin^  from  the  lK)ttom  to  the  top,  or  from  the 
rifrht  to  the  left,  with  other  tliinps  of  like  kind  with  which 
whole  volunu>s  mij;ht  have  lxH>n  tilled. 

With  such  liam\less  fooleries  we  larishod  away  our  prrciotw 
time,  while  it  could  have  occurred  to  none  of  us,  tliat  anything; 
would  chance  to  proceed  out  of  oiu-  circle,  which  M'ould 
awaken  a  general  sensation  and  bring  us  into  not  the  best 
repute. 

Gellert  may  have  taken  little  pleasure  in  hi.s  I'rardnim, 
and  if,  perhaps,  he  took  pleju^ure  in  giving  some  direc- 
tions as  to  jirose  and  poi'ticid  style,  he  did  it  most  privately 
only  to  a  few.  among  whom  we  could  not  nunilM^r  ourselves. 
Profes-sor  Clrxlius  thought  to  till  the  gap  which  thus  .arose  in 
the  public  instructicm.  He  had  gaimtl  some  ^'no^%^^  in  litera- 
ture, critici.sni,  and  ])octrN-.  and  as  a  young,  lively,  obliging 
man,  ftmnd  many  friends  lK)th  in  the  university  and  in  the 
city.  Oellert  himself  referred  u«  to  the  lectures  now  com- 
menced bv  him.  and,  as  far  as  the  princijMil  matter  wa.s  con- 
cerned, we  remarked  little  diffen-nce.  He,  too,  only  critici.<«Hi 
details,  corre<'ted  likewisi'  ^ith  n-d  ink,  and  one  found  oneself 
in  company  with  mere  blunders,  without  a  prosjx-ct  as  to  where 
the  ri<;ht  was  to  be  sought.  I  had  brought  to  him  some  of 
my  little  lalKiurs,  which  he  did  not  treat  harshly.  Hut  just 
at  this  time  they  wrote  to  me  from  home,  that  I  must  withoitt 
fail  ftimish  a  poem  for  my  uncle's  wedding.     I  fell  my!>elf  far 
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from  that  light  and  frivoh)us  period  in  which  a  similar  thing 
would  have  given  mc  pleasui-c,  and  since  I  could  get  nothing 
out  of  the  actual  cii-cumstance  itself,  I  determined  to  trick  out 
my  work  in  the  best  manner,  with  extraneous  ornament.  I 
therefore  convened  all  Olympus  to  considt  about  the  maiTiage 
of  a  Frankfort  la^^yer ;  and  seriously  enough,  to  be  siu-e,  as 
well  became  the  festival  of  such  an  houoiu-able  man.  Venus 
and  Themis  had  quarrelled  for  his  sake ;  but  a  roguish  prank 
which  Amor  played  the  latter,  gained  the  suit  for  the  former, 
and  the  gods  decided  in  favom-  of  the  marriage. 

My  work  by  no  means  displeased  me.  I  received  from 
home  a  handsome  letter  in  its  praise,  took  the  trouble  to  have 
another  fair  copy,  and  hoped  to  extort  some  applause  from  my 
professor  also.  But  here  I  had  missed  my  aim.  He  took 
the  matter  severely,  and  as  he  did  not  notice  the  tone  of 
parody,  which  nevertheless  lay  in  the  notion,  he  declared  the 
gi'cat  expenditm'e  of  divine  means  for  such  an  insignificant 
hmnan  end,  in  the  highest  degi'ce  reprehensible;  inveighed 
against  the  use  and  abuse  of  svich  mjlhological  figm'es,  as  a 
false  habit  originating  in  pedantic  times ;  found  the  expression 
now  too  high,  now  too  low,  and  in  divers  particulars  had 
indeed  not  spared  the  red  ink,  though  he  asserted  that  he  had 
yet  done  too  little. 

Such  pieces  were  read  out  and  criticised  anonj-mously,  it 
is  true ;  but  we  used  to  Avatch  each  other,  and  it  remained 
no  secret  that  this  unfortunate  assembly  of  the  gods  was  my 
work.  Yet  since  his  critiqiie,  when  I  took  liis  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  those  divinities  more  nearly 
inspected  were  in  fact  only  hollow  shadow-forms ;  I  cursed 
all  Ol^Tiipus,  flimg  the  whole  mythic  Pantheon  away,  and  from 
that  time  Amor  and  Luna  have  been  the  only  diAdnities  which 
at  all  appear  in  my  little  poems. 

Among  the  persons  whom  Behrisch  had  chosen  as  the  butts 
of  his  wit,  Clodius  stood  just  at  the  head ;  nor  was  it  hard  to 
find  a  comical  side  in  him.  As  a  little,  rather  stout,  thick-set 
figure,  he  was  A^iolcnt  in  his  motions,  somewhat  impetuous  in 
his  utterances,  and  restless  in  his  demeanour.  In  all  this  he 
differed  from  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  willingly 
put  up  with  him  on  accomit  of  his  good  qualities  and  the  fine 
promise  which  he  gave. 

He  was  usually  commissioned  with  the  poems  which  had 
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become  neccssan-on  fvstal  occasions.  In  Ujc  fio-callcd  Oiie^ 
he  followi-d  the  mauner  used  by  KiunltT,  whom,  however,  it 
alone  sfiiitetl.  Hut  flodius.  as  an  iniiuitor,  hud  ej*iK'(ially 
niiirkeil  ihi-  lorciini  wordh  hy  means  of  wliieh  the  poi'mw  of  llaiu- 
ler  come  forth  with  a  ^xaje^Ue  |>«iuij).  wliieh,  l)eeuube  it  is  con- 
fonnalth'  to  the  ^"atuess  of  his  .subject  and  U»e  rest  of  his 
jMH-tie  treatment,  producei*  a  very  j»ood  etieet  on  the  ear, 
ieeliup^,  and  inui^iuition.  In  C'loiUuh,  on  tlie  contrary, 
tlit'M-  expretwiona  Lad  a  hetemjjeiu'ous  nir,  since  his  poetiy 
wa>  in  other  respects  not  caleuhitcd  to  elevate  the  mind  in 
any  manner. 

Now  we  liad  often  been  obliged  to  sec  such  poems  printed 
a:id  hi^^hly  Lnuded  in  our  presence,  and  we  found  it  highly 
oHVnsive,  that  he  who  had  eequoten-d  the  heathen  f^ods 
from  us,  now  wished  ti>  luuiimer  tujjether  another  ladder  to 
J'aruassus  out  of  (ireek  and  ltf>m;ui  word-rungs.  ITicsc 
oft-recurring  expresvsions  rtamped  thi^mselves  firmly  on  our 
memory",  and  in  a  merrj'  hour,  when  we  were  eating  some 
most  excellent  cakes  in  the  Kitchen-gJirdens  {Kohlydrten), 
it  all  at  once  struck  me  to  put  together  these  words  of  might 
and  power,  in  a  poem  on  tlie  cake-baker  Ilendel.  No  sooner 
thought  than  done  I  And  let  it  stand  here,  too,  as  it  wa.s 
written  on  the  wall  of  the  house  with  a  lead-ixncil. 

**  O  Henilcl,  dcMon  Ruhro  vom  S'ud  lutn  Norden  rekht, 
Vcniimtn  den  P'dan  der  lu  drincn  Ohrrn  steigt 
Du  bw'k't  was  (iallim  uiid  lintten  rmiif;  racben, 
Mit  tcho/i/rucAen  (irnte.  on</meilf  Kuriim. 
Des  Kafftf's  Ocean,  der  »irh  *cir  d.r  rrKJcsrt, 
Irt  'iicst  r  als  drr  Saft  dcr  vom  Ilyrmrllu*  flivsst. 
Dein  Haua  fin  Monummt,  wir  wir  den  KUnstra  lohncn 
Vmhan^rn  mit  Troyh'dn,  rrzalilt  den  Sationen  : 
Auch  obne  Diadem  fand  Heiidrl  hirr  icin  GlUck 
Und  raubu-  dem  Cotkum  f;ur  manch  AcbtinT>8rhen8tUck. 
Glanzt  deine  Urn  dereinst  in  majc»tats'cticn  Pompe, 
Dann  weint  dcr  I'alriut  un  dein'-m  Katactnnbe. 
Doch  leb  I    di-in  Torii.n  wy  von  rdlrr  Brut  t-in  A>*/, 
Steh'hoch  wie  d.r  n,,-,,.,,    »,.•  .1.  r  f'r,-,.n^„.  f,-M  ! 
Kcin  Phalatu:  (.  /'.allUteti 

VcrmoK  (i^nnau:  ii        :  ,,-  ••!. 

Dcin   W'okl  is  UD»er  Stoiz,  dem   l^iden  un^er  Schmrrz 
Vnd  Ucodel'i  Tempel  ut  der  Musemvhne  Heiz.*" 

*  The  humour  of  the  above  consistis,  not  in  the  thoughts,  but  in  the 
particuUr  words  empiojed.     Tbac  hav«  no  remarkable  effect  in  Lngluh, 
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This  poem  stood  a  long  time  among  many  others  which 
disfigured  the  walls  of  that  room,  without  being  noticed,  and 
Ave,  wlio  had  sufficiently  amused  om-selves  with  it.  forgot  it 
altogether"  amongst  other  things.  A  long  time  afterwards, 
Clodius  came  out  with  his  Medon,  whose  wisdom,  magnani- 
mity and  virtue  we  found  infinitely  ridiculous,  much  as  the 
first  representation  of  the  piece  Avas  applauded.  That  evening, 
when  Avc  met  together  in  the  wine-house,  I  made  a  prologue  in 
doggerel  verse,  in  Avhich  Ilarleqidn  steps  out  with  two  great 
sacks,  places  them  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium,  and  after 
various  preliminary  jokes,  tells  the  s])ectators  in  confidence,  that 
in  the  two  sacks  moral  cesthctic  dust  is  to  be  found,  which  the 
actors  will  very  frequently  throw  into  their  eyes.  One,  to 
wit,  was  filled  with  good  deeds,  that  cost  nothing,  and  the 
other  with  splendidly  expressed  opinions,  that  had  no  mean- 
ing behind  them.  He  reluctantly  withdrew,  and  sometimes 
came  back,  earnestly  exhorted  the  spectators  to  attend  to 
his  warning  and  shut  their  eyes,  reminded  them  that  he  had 
always  been  theii-  ii-iend,  and  meant  well  with  them,  with 
many  more  things  of  the  kind.  This  prologue  was  acted  in  the 
room,  on  the  spot,  by  friend  Horn,  but  the  jest  remained 
quite  among  om-selves,  not  even  a  copy  had  been  taken,  and 
the   paper  was  soon  lost.      However,  Horn,  who  had  per- 

as  to  us  the  words  of  Latin  origin  are  often  as  familiar  as  those  which 
have  Teutonic  roots,  and  these  form  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style.  We 
have  therefore  given  the  poem  in  the  original  language,  with  the  peculiar 
words  (as  indicated  by  Gothe)  in  italics,  and  subjoin  a  literal  translation. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  said  that  the  peculiarity  consists  chiefly, 
not  snlebj,  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  words,  for  there  are  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  unquestionably  German  words,  which  are  italicised  on  account 
of  their  high-sounding  pomp. 

"  Oh  Hendel,  whose  fame  extends  from  south  to  north,  hear  the  Pcean 
•which  ascends  to  thine  ears.  Thou  bakest  that  which  Gauls  and  Britons 
industriously  seek,  (thou  bakest)  with  creative  f/enins  original cdkes.  The, 
ocean  of  coffee  which  pours  itself  out  before  thee,  is  sweeter  than  the  juice 
which  flows  from  Hijmettus.  Thy  house,  a  monument,  how  we  reward 
the  arts,  hung  round  with  trophies,  tells  the  nations :  '  Even  without  a 
diadem,  llendel  formed  his  fortune  here,  and  robbed  the  Cothurnus  of  many 
an  eight-groschen-piece.'  When  thine  urn  shines  hereafter  in  majestic 
pomp,  then  will  the  patriot  wee))  at  thy  catacomb.  But  Uve  !  let  thy  bed 
(torus)  be  the  7iest  of  a  noble  brood,  stand  high  as  Olympus,  and  firm  as 
Parnassus.  May  no  phalanx  of  Greece  with  Roman  ballistce  be  able  to 
destroy  Germanin  and  Hendel.  Thy  weal  is  our  pride,  thy  suffering  our 
pain,  and  Hendel's  temple  is  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  the  Muses." — 2Van*» 
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formed  the  IlarK-quin  vcn*  prt-ttily,  took  it  into  liis  licad  to 
tiilar-jf  my  jxH-m  to  lli'iuU-i  hy  M-vcral  vi-rst-s,  and  tliiu  to 
maki-  it  n-i'vr  to  Maloti.  Ho  nad  it  aloud  to  us,  and  wc 
could  not  take  any  ])U'iusurc'  in  it,  for  we  did  not  Hnd  the 
additions  even  ingenious,  while  the  fii-st  jjoeni,  beinj^  writtrii 
for  quite  a  ditlen-nt  j)uqK)!iO,  seemed  to  us  disfi^^ured.  Our 
friend,  out  of  humour  nt  our  indiHerence,  or  rather  cen- 
bure.  may  have  shown  it  to  others,  who  found  it  new  and 
nmusin;;.  Copies  win*  now  made  of  it.  to  which  the  riputa- 
tion  of  ('l<Klius's  Mrdt>n  jjave  at  onee  a  nij)id  puhlieity.  I'ui- 
versnl  di'<q)proval  w:us  the  consequenee,  and  the  ori^^iiiators 
(it  wjLS  soon  found  out  that  the  p<K>m  had  proeeeded  from  our 
eli(iue)  were  severi-ly  ein-«ured  :  for  nothing;  of  tlie  sort  liad 
Ixt-n  seen  since  C'ronej;ks  and  Host's  attacks  ujK>n  Gottsched. 
W'e  had  In-sides  already  seclude<l  ourselves,  and  now  found 
ourselves  quite  in  the  cise  of  the  owl  with  resjH'ct  to  the 
other  birds.  In  Dresden,  too.  they  did  not  like  the  allliir,  and 
it  had  for  us  serious,  if  not  uiq)Uas;iiit  conseipienees.  For 
some  time,  already.  Count  Lindenau  had  not,  been  quite 
salisHeil  with  his  8on"»  tutor.  For.  although  the  youn^  man 
was  by  no  means  ne<;lected,  and  Kehrisch  kept  himself  cither 
in  the  chamber  of  the  younjj  C*»unt.  oi  at  K-iLst  close  to  it.  when 
the  instnu'tors  ;^ve  their  daily  lessons,  rej^larly  frecpuMitcd  the 
Iwtures  with  him,  never  went  out  in  the  day-time  without 
him.  and  aec<mipanied  him  in  all  his  walks ;  yet  the  rest  of 
us  were  always  to  be  found  in  A  pel's  house,  and  joiiu-d  them 
w  henever  they  went  on  a  j)leasurc  nimble ;  this  already 
excitetl  some  attention.  Ik'hriseh,  too,  accustomi-d  himsiif 
to  our  society,  and  at  last,  towanls  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ings, generally  transfeiTed  his  j)upil  into  the  hands  of  the 
valet  dc  chamhre,  and  went  in  quest  of  us  to  the  wine-house, 
whither,  however,  he  never  used  to  come  but  in  shoes  and 
stockin-^s,  with  liis  swonl  by  his  side,  and  conmionly  his  hat 
under  his  arm.  The  jokes  ami  fooleries,  which  he  genenilly 
.«:tarttd.  went  on  ad  infiiiiliim.  'ITias.  for  iastance,  one  of  our 
friends  had  a  luibit  of  f;oin;;  away  precisely  at  ten,  because  he 
had  a  connexion  with  a  pretty  girl,  with  whom  he  could  eon- 
verse  only  at  that  hour.  We  did  not  like  to  lose  him  :  and 
one  evening,  when  we  .sit  \cry  happily  together.  Bclirisch 
secretly  detennined  that  he  would  not  Ut  him  off  this  time. 
At  th'j  stroke  of  tcu,  the  other  an^sc  aud  took  leave.    Behriseh 
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called  after  him  and  bogged  him  to  wait  a  moment,  as  he 
•was  just  going  with  him.  He  now  began,  in  tlie  most 
amusing  manner,  first  to  look  after  his  sword,  which  stood 
just  before  his  eyes,  and  in  buckling  it  on  behaved  awk- 
wardly, so  that  he  could  never  accomplish  it.  He  did  this, 
too,  so  natm-ally,  that  no  one  took  offence  at  it.  But  when,  to 
vary  the  theme,  he  at  last  went  fm-ther,  so  that  the  sword 
came  now  on  the  right  side,  now  between  his  legs,  an  univer- 
sal laughter  arose,  in  Avhich  the  man  in  a  huiTy,  who  was 
likewise  a  merry  fellow,  chimed  in,  and  let  Behrisch  have  his 
o^^^l  way  till  the  happy  hoior  was  past,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  there  followed  general  pleasure  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion till  deep  into  the  night. 

Unfortimately  Behiisch,  and  we  through  him,  had  a  certain 
other  propensity  for  some  girls  who  were  better  than  their 
reputation ;  by  which  our  own  reputation  coidd  not  be  im- 
proved. We  had  often  been  seen  in  their  garden,  and  we 
directed  our  walks  thither,  even  when  the  young  Coimt  was 
■with  us.  All  this  maj'  have  been  treasured  up,  and  at  last 
communicated  to  his  father  ;  enough,  he  sought,  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner,  to  get  rid  of  the  tutor,  to  whom  the  event 
proved  fortunate.  His  good  exterior,  his  knowledge  and 
talents,  his  integrity,  Avhich  no  one  coidd  call  in  question,  had 
won  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  distinguished  persons,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Dessau  ;  and  at  the  court  of  a  prince,  excellent 
in  every  respect,  found  a  solid  happiness. 

The  loss  of  a  fi-iend  like  Behrisch  was  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  me.  He  had  spoiled,  while  he  cultivated  me,  and 
his  pi-esence  was  necessary,  if  the  pains  he  had  thought  good 
to  spend  upon  me  were  in  any  degree  to  bring  forth  fruit  for 
societ)'.  He  knew  how  to  engage  me  in  all  kinds  of  pretty  and 
agreeable  things,  in  whatever  was  just  appropriate,  and  to 
bring  out  my  social  talents.  But  as  I  had  gained  no  self- 
dependence  in  such  things,  so  when  I  was  alone  again,  I  im- 
mediately relapsed  into  my  confused  and  crabbed  disposition, 
which  always  increased,  the  more  discontented  I  was  with 
those  about  me,  since  I  fancied  that  they  were  not  contented 
with  me.  With  tlie  most  arbitraiy  caprice,  I  took  offence  at 
what  I  might  have  reckoned  as  an  advantage  to  me ;  thus 
alienated  many  ^^-ith  whom  I  had  hitlierto  stood  on  a  tolerable 
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fbotin5»  ;  and.  on  account  of  the  many  dlsaprf  cable  conse- 
quences which  I  hail  clra^Ti  on  jnys«-lf  and  others,  whethi-r  by 
doin;;  or  K'avin|»  undone,  by  doinjr  t(w  mucli  or  too  little, 
Mra5  obli{»rd  to  hetir  the  remark  from  my  well-wi.shers,  that 
I  lacked  ex|>eriencc.  The  same  tiling  was  tohl  me  by  everj' 
person  of  sound  sense  who  saw  my  pro<luctions,  esj>ecially 
•when  tlK*so  referred  to  the  external  worlil.  I  ol)Ker^^'<l  thia 
tus  well  as  I  could,  but  found  in  it  little  that  was  (xlifying, 
nnd  was  still  foretnl  to  add  enouj^h  of  ray  own  to  make  it  ordy 
tolerable.  I  had  often  pressed  my  friend  Hehris<'h,  too.  tliat  he 
would  make  plain  to  mc  what  experii-nco  mi<^ht  Ik*  ?  liut, 
IxTause  he  was  full  of  nonsense,  he  put  me  otf  with  fair 
words  from  one  day  to  another,  and  at  last,  after  pnat  j)re- 
parations.  disclosed  to  me,  that  true  exp«  rience  was  j)rojK'rly 
mIicu  one  exiK'riences  how  an  exjx>rienced  man  must  expe- 
rience in  exp'riencin<;  his  exiKrience.  Now  when  we  voided 
him  outnii^HJusly,  and  called  him  to  account  for  this,  he 
nssured  us  that  a  j»r»"«t  nn'sti-rt*  lay  hiddi-n  behind  these 
•words,  which  we  could  not  c<)mj)n.'hend  until  we  had  expe- 
rienced .  .  and  so  on  without  encl  ; — for  it  cost  him 
nothinp  to  talk  on  in  that  way  by  the  quarter  of  an  hour  ;— 
^inee  the  exjxrience  would  always  becomr  mon»  exjx'ricneed, 
and  nt  last  come  to  true  experience.  WHien  wi-  were  f  dliuff 
into  despair  at  such  fooleries,  he  pn>ti'ste<l  that  he  had  leanjed 
this  \ra\  of  makiiij;  himself  intellifjihle  and  impressive  from 
the  latest  and  jn^atest  authors,  who  had  made  u.s  ol)serve 
how  one  can  rest  a  restful  rest,  and  how  silenci',  in  Ix-ing 
silent,  can  ctmstantly  IxHome  more  silent. 

liv  chance  an  officer,  who  came  amonjj  ils  on  furlouf^h,  was 
praised  in  goofl  comi>any  a.s  a  remarkable  soimd-minde<l  and 
expi'ricnce<l  man.  who  had  fought  through  the  Seven  Ye.irs' 
War.  and  had  gained  imiver^  confidence.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  approach  him.  and  we  often  went  walking  with 
each  other.  The  idm  of  exjH-rience  liad  almost  Ix'come  fixed 
in  my  brain,  and  the  craving  to  make  it  clear  to  me  pa.s- 
sionate.  ()pen-h«^rted  as  I  was,  I  disclosed  to  him  the 
uncnusincss  in  which  I  found  myself.  He  smiletl,  and  %va.8 
kind  enough  to  tell  me.  as  an  answer  to  my  (juestion.  some- 
thing of  his  own  life,  and  generally  of  the  world  immediately 
alxiut  us  ;  from  which,  indeed,  little  better  was  to  Ik'  gathered 
than  that  experience  con^-inces  us  that  our  best  thoughts, 
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wishes  and  designs  arc  unattainable,  and  that  he  who  fostei-s 
such  va<i;aries  and  advances  them  with  eagerness,  is  especially 
held  to  be  an  inexperienced  man. 

Yet,  as  he  was  a  gallant,  good  fellow,  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  himself  not  quite  given  up  these  vagaries,  and  felt 
himself  tolerably  well  oif  with  the  little  faith,  love,  and  hope 
which  remained.  He  then  felt  obliged  to  teU  me  a  great 
deal  about  war,  about  the  sort  of  life  in  the  field,  about  skir- 
mishes and  battles,  especially  so  far  as  he  had  taken  part  in 
them  ;  when  these  vast  events,  by  being  considered  in  relation 
to  a  sijigle  individual,  gained  a  very  odd  aspect.  I  then  led 
him  on  to  an  open  narration  of  the  late  situation  of  the  coiu't, 
which  seemed  to  me  quite  like  a  tale.  I  heard  of  the 
bodily  strength  of  Augustus  the  Second,  of  his  many  cliil- 
di-cn  and  his  vast  expenses,  then  of  his  successor's  love  of 
art  and  of  making  collections,  of  Count  Brlihl  and  his  bound- 
less love  of  magnificence,  Avhich  in  detail  appeared  almost 
absurd,  of  his  numerous  banquets  and  gorgeous  amusements, 
wliich  were  all  cut  oS"  by  Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony. 
The  royal  castles  now  lay  in  ruins,  Bruhl's  splendours  were 
annihilated,  and,  of  the  whole,  a  glorious  land,  much  injiu-ed, 
alone  remained. 

When  he  saAv  mc  astonished  at  that  mad  enjoyment  of 
fortune,  and  then  gi'ieved  by  the  calamity  that  followed,  and 
informed  me  that  one  expects  from  an  experienced  man 
exactly  this,  that  he  shaU  be  astonished  at  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  nor  take  too  lively  an  interest  in  them,  I  felt 
a  great  desire  still  to  remain  awhile  in  the  same  inexperience 
as  hitherto ;  in  Avhich  desire  he  strengthened  me,  and  very 
lu-gently  entreated  mc,  for  the  present  at  least,  always  to 
cling  to  agreeable  experiences,  and  to  try  to  avoid  those  that 
Avei'e  disagreeable  as  much  as  possible,  if  they  should  intrude 
themselves  upon  me.  But  once,  when  the  discussion  was 
again  about  experience  in  general,  and  I  related  to  him  those 
ludicrous  phrases  of  my  friend  Behrisch,  he  shook  his  head, 
smiling,  and  said,  "  There,  one  sees  how  it  is  with  words 
which  ai'C  only  once  uttered !  These  sound  so  comical,  nay, 
so  silly,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  put  a  rational 
meaning  into  them ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  attempt  might  be 
made." 
And  when  I  pressed  him,  he  replied  in  his  intelligent, 
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cheerful  manner,  "  If  yoii  vnW  allow  me,  while  eomnirntiii;^ 
on  ami  couipli-tinj;  your  friend,  to  j;o  on  after  his  fashicm,  I 
think  he  meant  to  say,  that  experience  is  notliinp:  else  tljan 
that  one  exiH'rienccs  what  onr  «U)es  not  wish  to  ex])erience ; 
whieh  is  wluit  it  amounts  to  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  this 
world." 
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Anothek  man,  although  iniinitcly  diflFercnt  from  Behrlsch  in 
every  respect,  might  yet  be  compared  with  him  in  a  certain 
sense ;  I  mean  Oeseu,  who  was  also  one  of  those  men  who 
dream  away  their  lives  in  a  comfortable  state  of  being  busy. 
His  friends  themselves  secretly  acknowledged  that,  with  very 
fine  natm-al  powers,  he  had  not  spent  his  younger  years  in 
sufficient  activity ;  for  which  reason,  he  never  went  so  far  as 
to  practise  his  art  with  perfect  teclmicality.  Yet  a  certain 
diligence  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  his  old  age,  and,  dm-ing 
the  many  years  which  I  knew  him,  he  never  lacked  invention 
or  laboriousness.  From  the  very  first  moment  he  had  much 
attracted  me  ;  even  his  residence,  strange  and  portentous,  was 
highly  charming  to  me.  In  the  old  castle  Pleissenbm-g,  at 
the  right-hand  corner,  one  ascended  a  repaired,  cheerfid,  wind- 
ing staircase.  The  saloons  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  of  which 
he  was  director,  were  found  to  the  left,  and  were  Hght  and 
roomy ;  but  he  himself  could  only  be  reached  through  a  nar- 
row, dark  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  one  first  sought  the 
entrance  into  his  apartments,  having  just  passed  between  the 
whole  suite  of  them  and  an  extensive  granary.  The  first 
apartment  was  adorned  with  pictures  from  the  later  Italian 
school,  by  masters  whose  grace  he  used  higlily  to  commend. 
As  I,  viith  some  noblemen,  had  taken  private  lessons  of  him, 
we  M'cre  permitted  to  draw  here,  and  we  often  penetrated  into 
his  adjoining  private  cabinet,  which  contained  at  the  same 
time  his  few  books,  collections  of  art  and  natural  cmiosities, 
and  whatever  else  might  have  most  interested  him.  Every- 
thing Avas  arranged  with  taste,  simply,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  little  space  held  a  great  deal.  The  fm-nitm-e,  presses, 
and  pin-tfolios  were  elegant,  without  affectation  or  superfluity. 
Thus  also  the  first  tiling  which  he  recommended  to  us,  and 
to  wliich  he  always  reciu'red,  was  simplicity  in  everything 
that  art  and  manual  labour  united  are  called  upon  to  yivo- 
duce.  As  a  sworn  foe  of  the  scroll-and-shell  style,  and  of 
the  whole  ta^tc   for   quaintness,   he  showed  us  in  coj^per- 
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plntos  ai\<l  (Irawinc*  old  patterns  of  the  sort,  contrasted 
«-ith  Utt»r  (K^oirations  and  simpler  fonns  of  funiilurf.  as 
well  as  with  ether  appurtenanets  of  a  room;  ami,  hecaiLse 
cvers-thinit  alwut  him  corresponded  witli  these  maxims,  liia 
wonis  and  instructions  niude  a  fjood  and  Listing  impression 
on  lis.  Besides  this,  he  had  an  opjKirtunity  to  let  us  see  his 
opinions  in  practice,  since  he  sUxnl  in  ^jo(h1  consideration  both 
with  private  and  with  otbcial  jx-rsons,  and  w:us  asked  for 
advice  when  there  were  new  buildings  and  alterations.  He 
jk'cmed  in  tjcneral  to  l>e  more  fond  of  pre|)arini;  anythinjj  on 
occasion,  for  a  certain  end  and  uso,  tluin  of  undertakinj;  and 
completini;  thinps  which  exist  for  themselves  and  recpiire  a 
greater  jxrfection  ;  he  wiw  therefore  always  nady  and  at  hand 
when  the  jmblishers  neetle<l  larj^er  and  smaller  c<'p|H-r-plati'S 
for  any  work  ;  tints  the  vipnettes  to  Winckelmanns  first  writ- 
ings were  etched  by  him.  Hut  he  often  made  only  verk'  sketchy 
drawini»s,  to  which  (Jeyscr  knew  very  well  1k)w  to  adapt  him- 
self. His  lipirt's  had  throu;;h<jut  somethinj;  jjeni-nd,  not  to 
sav  ideal.  His  women  were  pleasing  and  a^jreeable,  his  chil- 
dren naire  enough  ;  only  he  could  not  succii-d  with  the  men, 
who.  in  his  spirited  but  always  cloudy  and  at  th»>  same  time 
foreshortening;  manner,  liad  for  the  most  part  the  look  of  Iaiz^ 
zaroni.  Since  he  ilcsigned  his  C()m{K)«ition  less  with  n-pird 
to  ftjnn  than  to  li^ht,  shade,  and  ma>M's,  the  general  etfect  was 
good ;  a.s  indeed  all  tluit  he  did  and  produced  was  att»ndcd  by 
a  peculiar  grace.  As  he  at  the  same  time  neither  couhl  nor 
would  control  a  deep-roote<l  projx-nsity  to  the  signirtcant  and 
the  allegorical — to  that  which  excites  a  socondin,-  thought, 
so  his  works  always  funiishctl  something  to  reHect  upon,  and 
were  complete  through  a  conception,  even  where  they  could 
not  be  so  from  art  and  execution.  This  bias,  which  is  always 
dangerous.  fre<]uently  led  him  to  the  verj-  bounds  of  good  tiiste, 
if  not  Ix-yond  them.  He  often  sought  to  attain  his  views  by 
the  mldest  notions,  and  by  whimsical  jest,s  ;  nay,  his  best 
works  always  have  a  touch  of  humour.  If  the  jjublic  were 
not  alwa>-s  sali.sfiotl  with  such  tilings,  he  revenged  himself 
by  a  new  and  even  strnngiT  tlrollerk*.  Thus  he  afterwards 
c.\hibite<l  in  the  ante-room  of  the  great  concert -hall,  an  ideal 
female  figun-.  in  his  own  style,  who  was  raising  a  ])air  of 
snuHers  to  a  taper,  and  he  was  cxtmordinarily  delighted  when 
he  was  able  tu  cause  a  dii^pute  on  the  (j[uestioa :  whether  this 
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singular  muse  meant  to  snufFthe  liglit  or  to  extinguish  it  ?  when 
he  roguishly  allowed  all  sorts  of  bantering  by-thoughts  to  peep 
forth! 

But  the  building  of  the  new  theatre,  in  my  time,  made  the 
ffi-eatest  noise ;  in  which  his  curtain,  when  it  was  still  quite 
new,  had  certainly  an  luicommonly  charming  effect.  Oeser 
had  taken  the  Muses  out  of  the  clouds,  upon  which  they 
usually  hoYcr  on  such  occasions,  and  set  them  upon  the  earth. 
Tlic  statues  of  Sophocles  and  Aj-istophanes,  around  whom 
all  the  modern  cbamatic  wi'iters  were  assembled,  adorned  a 
vestibule  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Here,  too,  the  goddesses 
of  the  arts  Ayere  likewise  present,  and  all  was  dignified  and 
beautiful.  But  now  comes  the  oddity!  Thi-ough  the  open 
centre  was  seen  the  portal  of  the  distant  temple,  and  a  man 
in  a  light  jerkin  was  passing  between  the  two  aboye-men- 
tioned  groups,  and  -VAnthout  troubling  himself  about  them, 
directly  up  to  the  temple ;  he  was  seen  from  behind,  and  was 
not  parti cidarly  distinguished.  Now  this  man  was  to  repre- 
sent Shakspeare,  who,  without  predecessors  or  followers,  with- 
out concerning  himself  about  models,  Ayent  to  meet  immortality 
in  his  own  way.  This  work  was  executed  on  the  great  floor 
oyer  the  new  theatre.  We  often  assembled  roimd  him  there, 
and  in  that  place  I  read  aloud  to  him  the  proof-sheets  of 
Musarion. 

As  to  myself,  I  by  no  means  adyanced  in  the  practice  of  the 
art.  His  instructions  Ayorked  upon  om-  mind  and  om-  taste  ; 
but  his  own  dra^ying  was  too  undefined  to  guide  me,  who  had 
only  glimmered  along  by  the  objects  of  art  and  of  natm-e,  to  a 
severe  and  decided  practice.  Of  the  faces  and  bodies  he  gave 
us  ratlier  the  aspect  than  the  forms,  rather  the  postm-es  than 
the  proportions.  He  gave  us  the  conceptions  of  the  figm-es, 
and  desired  that  we  should  impress  them  -vividly  upon  om* 
minds.  That  might  have  been  beautifully  and  properly  done,  if 
he  had  not  had  mere  beginners  before  him.  If,  on  this  account, 
a  pre-eminent  talent  for  instruction  may  be  well  denied  him, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  very 
discreet  and  politic,  and  that  a  happy  adroitness  of  mind  quali- 
fied him  very  peculiarly  for  a  teacher  in  a  higher  sense.  The 
deficiencies  luider  which  each  one  laboured  he  clearly  saw  ; 
but  he  disdained  to  reprove  them  directly,  and  rather  hinted 
his  praise  and  censure  indirectly  and  very  laconically.     One 
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wns  now  com]M'llc(l  to  tliink  over  the  matter,  and  soon  camo 
to  a  far  tUvjHr  insight.  'Hms,  for  instance,  I  had  very  caro- 
fuUv  exeeiittd.  after  a  jMitteni,  a  nose<^iy  on  blue  paj)er,  with 
whit*'  and  hhiek  crayon,  and  partly  with  the  stnni]).  partly  by 
liatehin<^  it  »ip.  had  tried  to  ^ive  etfect  to  the  little  ])i(turc. 
After  I  !ku1  Inen  lon!»  lalK)urin^;  in  this  way,  he  once  came 
Iwhind  me  ami  siiid  :  '*  More  jkiihtI"  n]>on  which  he  imme- 
diately withdrew.  My  neiiihlxmr  and  I  i)iL/./.led  our  heads  as 
to  what  this  could  nu-an  :  for  my  lM)U(juet,  on  a  lar^e  half-sheet, 
had  plenty  of  s))ace  around  it.  After  we  had  reHected  a  long 
while,  we  thou'jht.  at  last,  that  we  had  hit  his  meaniu};,  when 
we  ren>arki-<l  that,  by  working  to<;etlur  the  black  and  the 
white.  I  had  quite  covered  up  the  blue  jjromid,  had  destroyed 
the  mi(hlle  tint,  and.  in  fact,  with  i^eat  industry,  had  pro- 
duced a  di.<yt<^eeable  drawin};.  As  to  the  nst.  he  did  not  fail 
to  instruct  us  in  persjKH-tive.  an<l  in  li)^ht  and  shade,  suihciently 
indeed,  but  always  so  that  we  had  to  exert  and  torment  our- 
selves to  find  the  n])plication  of  the  principles  communicated. 
Probably  his  view  with  rej^ard  to  its  who  <lid  not  intend  to 
l)ocome  artists,  was  only  to  form  the  judgment  and  taste,  and 
to  make  us  actpiainted  with  the  requisites  of  a  work  of  art, 
without  prcci.selv  requirinj;  that  we  shoidd  pro<luce  one.  Since, 
moreover,  patient  industry-  wa-s  not  my  talent,  for  nothinj;  pive 
me  j)lea.«ture  except  what  came  to  me  at  once,  so  by  de^^i-ees  I 
became  discourajfed,  if  not  lazy,  and  as  knowledge  is  more 
comfortiible  than  doin;;,  I  w.a-s  (juitt'  content  to  follow  wherever 
he  chose,  after  his  own  fitshion,  to  lead  us. 

At  this  time  the  Lites  of  (fir  Painters,  by  D*Argcnvill(>,  wa.s 
translated  into  Gennan  ;  I  obtained  it  quite  fresh,  and  studied 
it  assiduously  eno\i;;h.  'Iliis  seemt-d  to  plea.se  Ueser,  and  he 
procured  us  an  opportunity  of  socinj;  many  a  ])orlfolio  out  of 
the  jrreat  Leij)7.i^  collections,  and  thus  introduce'd  us  to  the 
hist  on.-  of  the  art.  Hut  even  these  exercises  produced  in  mo 
an  effect  different  from  that  which  he  probably  had  in  mind, 
llie  manifold  subjects  which  I  saw  treated  by  artists  awakened 
the  jKxnic  talent  in  me,  and  a.s  one  easily  makes  an  en- 
pravinR  for  a  jMK-m,  so  did  I  now  make  poems  to  the  enj^av- 
injjs  and  dniwini^s.  by  contrivin;;  to  present  to  myself  the 
personajjcs  iutrcMluced  in  them,  in  their  previous  and  subse- 
q\ient  conditi<m,  and  sometimes  to  compose  a  little  son*.;  which 
might  have  suited  tbcm ;  and  thus  accustomed  myself  to  con- 
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sider  the  arts  in  connexion  with  each  other.  Even  the  mistakes 
which  I  made,  so  that  my  poems  were  often  descriptive,  were 
useful  to  me  in  the  sequel,  when  I  came  to  more  reflection,  by 
makinf^  me  attentive  to  the  ditferences  between  the  arts.  Of 
such  little  things  many  were  in  the  collection  which  Behi'isch 
had  airanged ;  but  there  is  nothing  left  of  them  now. 

The  atmosphere  of  art  and  taste  in  wliich  Oeser  lived,  and 
into  which  one  was  dra^\^l,  provided  one  visited  him  fre- 
quently, was  the  more  and  more  worthy  and  delightful,  because 
he  was  fond  of  remembering  departed  or  absent  persons,  Avith 
whom  he  had  been,  or  still  continued  to  be,  on  good  tenns  ; 
for  if  he  had  once  given  any  one  liis  esteem,  he  remained  un- 
alterable in  his  conduct  towards  him,  and  always  showed 
himself  equally  friendly. 

After  Ave  had  heard  Cayxus  pre-eminently  extolled  among 
the  French,  he  made  us  also  acquainted  with  Germans  of 
activity  in  this  department.  Thus  Ave  learned  that  Professor 
Chkist,  as  an  amateur,  a  collector,  a  connoisseur,  a  fellow- 
labourer,  had  done  good  serA'ice  for  art  ;  and  had  applied  his 
learning  to  its  true  improvement.  Heinecke,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  not  be  honourably  mentioned,  partly  because  he 
devoted  himself  too  assiduously  to  the  ever-childish  beginnings 
of  German  ai't,  which  Oeser  little  valued,  partly  because  he 
had  once  treated  Winckelmaim  shabbily,  which  could  never 
be  forgiven  him.  Our  attention,  hoAvever,  was  strongly  draAvn 
to  the  labours  of  Lippert,  since  om*  instructor  kncAv  how  to 
set  forth  his  merits  sufficiently.  "  For,"  he  said,  "  although 
single  statues  and  larger  groups  of  sculpture  remain  the  foun- 
dation and  the  summit  of  all  knoAA-ledge  of  art,  yet  cither  as 
originals  or  as  casts  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  by  Lippert,  a  little  Avorld  of  gems  is  made  knoA^•n,  in 
which  the  more  comprehensible  merit  of  the  ancients,  their 
happy  inA'cntion,  judicious  composition,  tasteful  ti-eatment,  are 
made  more  striking  and  intelligible,  AA'hile,  from  the  great 
nmnber  of  them,  comparison  is  much  more  possible."  ^\Tiile 
noAv  we  Avere  busying  ourselves  Avith  these  as  much  as  Avas 
alloAA-ed,  Wixckelmann's  lofty  lifc^  of  art  in  Italy  Awas  pointed 
out,  and  wc  took  his  first  writings  in  hand  with  dcA-otion:  for 
Oeser  had  a  passionate  reverence  for  him,  which  he  was  able 
easily  to  instil  into  us.  The  problematical  part  of  those  little 
treatises,  which  are,  besides,  confused  even  from  their  irony, 
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and  from  their  rcferrin};  to  opinions  nnd  events  altoj;(<thcr 
peeuliar,  we  wore,  intleed,  unable  to  (leeij)her  ;  but  Jis  Oescr 
had  jcreat  iiUluence  over  us,  and  incessantly  Rave  tluni  out  to 
us  as  the  m»jKl  uf  the  iK-autiful,  and  still  more  of  the  tJisteful 
nnd  the  plea-sinj;,  we  found  out  the  peneral  sense,  and  fancied 
that  with  such  inteqiretations  we  should  po  on  the  more 
Be'Curclv,  as  we  npirdtil  it  no  sniull  hai)j)iness  to  draw  from 
the  siuue  fountain  from  which  NVinckelmami  had  allayed  hLs 
earliest  thirst. 

No  p-eater  K®*^  fortune  can  befnll  a  city,  thim  w  hen  several 
cducut«.'<l  men.  like-nundinl  in  what  is  pood  aiul  ripht.  live 
together  in  it.  Leipzig  had  this  advantage,  and  enjoyed  it  the 
more  jK-aeefully,  as  so  nuuiy  ditterenccs  of  judpnent  luid  not 
vet  manifeste<l  thenuselves.  Hviir.n,  a  j)rint  colk-ctor,  jmd  a 
well-exjK-rienced  connoisseur,  liad  furthermore  the  pratefuUy 
acknowlcdfjed  merit  of  haviu};  determined  to  make  the  wortii 
of  Gennan  Hterature  known  to  the  French  :  Khkuchauf, an 
amateur  with  a  pnietised  eye,  who,  a.s  thi-  friend  of  the  whole 
society  of  art,  mipht  n-pird  idl  collections  as  his  own  ;  WlXK- 
i.KK,  who  much  loved  to  sh.uv  with  otliers  the  intellij»ent  de- 
lifjht  which  he  cherished  for  his  treasures ;  many  more  who 
were  a<ldcd  to  the  list,  all  lived  and  lalKJun-d  with  one  feeling, 
and  often  as  I  was  |KTinitted  to  Ik-  prcs«nt  when  they  exa- 
mined worLs  of  art,  1  do  not  reraenilx-r  tlmt  a  dispute  ever 
arose :  the  8eh«M>l  from  which  the  artist  had  jjrociHHltil,  the 
time  in  which  he  livc<l.  the  jK-culiar  talent  which  nature  had 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  dcjn^t-  of  excellence  to  which  he  had 
))rouj;ht  it  in  his  ]K'rfonnances,  were  always  fairly  considered, 
'nure  was  no  prejudice  for  spiritual  or  terrestrial  subjects,  for 
lanilM-ajK;  or  for  citv  view»,  for  animate  or  inanimate ;  the 
question  was  always  about  the  accordance  with  art. 

Now  although  from  tlieir  situation,  mode  of  thoujjht,  abili- 
ties, and  opportunities,  these  amateurs  and  collectors  inclined 
more  to  the  Dutch  scho<jl,  yd,  while  tlie  eye  was  ]*ractised  on 
the  endless  merits  of  tlie  nortJi-westem  artist,  a  look  of  reve- 
rential lonpinp  was  always  tume<l  towards  the  south-east. 

And  so  tlie  university,  where  I  ncfrlected  tlie  ends  both  o€ 
my  family  and  nivse-lf,  wa.s  to  ground  me  in  tliat  in  which  I 
afterwanls  fouiul  the  pnatest  .satisfaction  of  my  lifi- ;  the  im- 
pression of  those  localities,  too,  in  which  I  received  such 
important  incitements,  has  always  remained  to  me  most  dear 
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and  precious.  The  old  Plcissenburg,  the  rooms  of  the  Aca- 
dcniv,  bvit,  above  all,  the  abode  of  Oeser,  and  no  less  the  col- 
lections of  ^Vinldcr  and  liichter,  I  have  always  A-ividly  present 
before  me. 

But  a  ■\oung  man  Avho,  Avhile  older  persons  are  conversing 
with  each  otlier  on  subjects  already  familiar  to  them,  is  in- 
structed only  incidentally,  and  for  whom  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  business,  tlvvt  of  rightly  arranging  all,  yet  remains,  must 
find  himself  in  a  very  painful  situation.  I  therefore,  as  well 
as  others,  looked  about  Avith  longing  for  some  new  light, 
which  Avas  indeed  to  come  to  us  from  a  man  to  whom  we  owed 
so  much  already. 

I'he  mind  can  be  highly  delighted  in  two  ways,  by  percep- 
tion and  conception.  But  the  former  demands  a  Avorthy  object, 
which  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  a  proportionate  cvdtm'e, 
v.'hich  one  does  not  immediately  attain.  Conception,  on  the 
other  hand,  requii'es  only  susceptibility  ;  it  brings  its  subject- 
inatter  with  it,  and  is  itself  the  instrmnent  of  culture.  Hence 
that  beam  of  light  Avas  most  Avelcome  to  us  Avhich  that  most 
excellent  thinker  brought  doAvn  to  us  through  dark  clouds. 
One  must  be  a  yomig  man  to  render  present  to  oneself  the 
effect  Avhich  Lessing's  Laocoon  produced  upon  us,  by  trans- 
porting us  out  of  the  region  of  scanty  perceptions  into  the 
open  fields  of  thought.  The  so  long  misunderstood  ut  inctura 
poesis  AA-as  at  once  laid  aside,  the  difference  between  jjlastic 
and  speaking  art--'  was  made  clear,  the  summits  of  the  tAvo  noAv 
a])peared  sundered,  hoAVCA'er  near  their  bases  might  border  on 
each  other.  The  plastic  artist  was  to  keep  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  bcautifid,  if  the  artist  of  language,  Avho  cannot 
dispense  Avith  the  significant  in  any  kind,  is  permitted  to 
ramble  abroad  beyond  them.  The  former  labours  for  the  outer 
sense.  Avhich  is  satisfied  oidy  by  the  bcautifid ;  the  latter  for 
the  imagination,  Avhich  may  CA'cn  reconcile  itself  to  the  ugly. 
AH  the  consequences  of  this  splendid  thought  Avere  illumined 
to  us  as  by  a  lightning  flash ;  all  the  criticism  Avhich  had  hitherto 
guided  and  judged  Avas  throAA'n  aAvay  like  a  AA'orn-out  coat ;  Ave 
considered  oursehes  freed  from  all  evil,  and  flxncied  Ave  might 
■venture  to  look  doAvn  with  some  compassion  upon  the  other- 

*  "  Bildende  uiid  Redende  Kunst."  The  expression  "  speaking  art  "  is 
used  to  produ(;c  a  corresponding  antithesis,  though  ''belles  lettren"  would 
be  the  ordinary  reudering. — Trans, 
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wi<(>  vn  •ipltndid  sixteenth  ccntun-.  when,  in  Oonii.in  seiilj)turi«s 
ami  {•"<  iii>,  thrv  knew  how  to  ri-pn-stiit  lift-  only  uiuUr  tlio 
fonu  of  a  fool  hung  with  Im-IIs,  (U-ulh  inuKr  tlu-  nii.sfornu'd 
hhnjx'  of  :i  nittlini;  skeK-ton.  iind  tlio  neeesxu y  ami  accidental 
cvil.s  of  the  world  under  the  inin^e  of  the  caricatured  devil. 

"NVe  wiTr  the  most  enehanti'd  with  the  beauty  of  that 
tlMu;;ht,  that  the  nneirnts  had  reeopuised  death  as  the  brother 
of  !«ltep.  an«l  had  nj)r«-»entf<l  them  similar  even  to  eonfu>ion, 
ns  Ikcoiius  Mentrchmi.  Here  we  couhl  rtr>t  do  hiirh  honour  to 
liie  triunij)li  of  the  In-autiful.  and  banish  the  Ufjly  of  every  kind 
into  the  low  sphen*  of  the  ridiculoiw  in  the  kin;;dom  of  art, 
since  it  coidd  not  Ik-  utterly  driven  out  of  the  world. 

The  spKndour  of  such  leadin;;  and  fundamental  concep- 
tions npjH'ai-s  only  to  tin*  mind  ujK)n  which  they  exercise  their 
infinite  activity — fipjKnirs  only  to  the  age  in  which,  after 
lK'in<^  lonp-'d  for,  tJuy  come  forth  at  the  n<,;ht  moment.  Then 
do  those  to  whom  such  nourishnunt  is  oHire<l,  fondly  occupy 
whole  periods  of  tluir  lives  with  it,  and  rejoice  in  an  over- 
abimdiint  jjrowth  ;  while  men  are  not  wanting,  nu>anwhilc, 
who  rc'^JNt  such  an  etfect  on  the  spot,  nor  othcnj  who  afler- 
w:inK  bauble  and  cavil  at  it.s  high  meaning. 

but  a>  conception  and  |)erception  mutually  require  each 
other,  I  could  not  long  work  up  these  new  thought.s,  without 
an  infinite  desire  arising  within  me  to  see  imfMirtant  works  of 
art,  once  and  awoy,  in  great  number.  I  therefore  determined 
to  nsit  l)R>Mlen  without  delay.  I  was  not  in  want  of  the 
neccs.s.ir\'  cash  ;  but  there  were  otJu-r  difficulties  to  overcome, 
which  I  nee<lles,sly  inere:u*«d  still  further,  through  my  wliim- 
siad  disiMK-ition  ;  for  I  kept  my  puquisc  a  secret  from  every 
one,  beeaasc  I  wishe<l  to  contemphite  the  treasures  of  art 
then.'  <piite  after  my  own  way.  and,  as  I  thought,  to  allow  no 
one  to  jK'q)lex  me.  IJ«*sidi»s  this,  go  simple  a  matter  became 
more  complicated  by  still  another  eccentricity. 

We  have  weaknes«ies*,  l)oth  by  birth  and  by  education,  and  it 
may  Ix*  questioneil  which  of  the  two  gives  us  the  most  trouble. 
Willinglv  as  I  made  mvself  familiar  with  all  .sorts  of  condi- 
tions, and  many  os  had  Inxn  my  inducement.s  to  do  so.  an  ex- 
cessive aversion  from  all  inns  ha«l  nevertheless  been  instilled 
into  me  by  my  father.  This  fi-eling  had  rooted  itself  tinnly 
in  him  on  his  travels  through  Italy.  France,  and  (ierniany. 
Altliough  he  seldom  8})okc  in  images,  and  oidy  ciUlcd  them  to 
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his  aid  when  he  was  very  cheerful,  yet  he  used  often  to  repeat 
that  he  always  fancied  ho  saw  a  great  cobweb  spun  across  the 
gate  of  an  inn,  so  ingeniously  that  the  insects  could  indeed  fly 
in,  but  thht  even  the  privileged  wasps  could  not  fly  out  again 
imphicked.  It  seemed  to  him  something  horrible,  that  one 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  immoderately  for  renouncing  one's 
habits  and  all  that  Avas  dear  to  one  in  life,  and  living  after  the 
maimer  of  publicans  and  waiters.  He  praised  the  hospitality 
of  the  olden  time,  and  reluctantly  as  he  otherwise  endured 
even  anything  vmusual  in  the  house,  he  yet  practised  hospitality, 
especially  towards  artists  and  viituosi ;  thus  gossip  Seekatz 
always  had  his  quarters  with  us,  and  Abel,  the  last  musician 
who  handled  the  viol  di  gamha  wdth  success  and  applause,  was 
well  received  and  entertained.  With  such  youthful  impres- 
sions, which  nothing  had  as  yet  rubbed  off,  how  covdd  I  have 
resolved  to  set  foot  in  an  inn  in  a  strange  city  ?  Nothing 
wovdd  have  been  easier  than  to  fuid  quarters  with  good 
friends.  Hofrath  Ea-ebel,  Assessor  Hermann,  and  others  had 
often  spoken  to  me  about  it  already ;  but  even  to  these  my 
trip  was  to  remain  a  secret,  and  I  hit  ujaon  a  most  singidai* 
notion.  My  next-room  neighbour,  the  industrious  theologian, 
whose  eyes  unfortujiately  constantly  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
had  a  relation  in  Dresden,  a  shoemaker,  with  whom  from 
time  to  time  he  corresponded.  For  a  long  while  ah'eady  this 
man  had  been  highly  remarkable  to  me  on  account  of  liis  ex- 
pressions, and  the  an'ival  of  one  of  his  letters  was  always 
celebrated  by  us  as  a  holiday.  The  mode  in  wliich  he  replied 
to  the  complaints  of  his  cousin,  who  feared  blindness,  was 
qxiite  peculiar ;  for  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  groimds 
of  consolation,  which  are  always  hard  to  find ;  but  the 
choerfid  way  in  which  he  looked  upon  his  own  narrow,  poor, 
toilsome  life,  the  merriment  which  he  (h-ew  even  fi-om  exils 
and  inconv(.>niences,  the  indestructible  conviction  that  life  is 
in  itself  and  on  its  owni  account  a  blessing,  communicated  itself 
to  him  who  read  the  letter,  and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  trans- 
posed him  into  a  like  mood.  Enthusiastic  as  I  was,  I  had  often 
sent  my  compliments  to  tliis  man,  extolled  his  happy  natural 
gift,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 
AH  this  being  premised,  nothing  seemed  to  me  more  natm-al 
than  to  seek  him  out,  to  converse  with  liim,  nay,  to  lodge 
■with  him,  and  to  Icain  to  know  him  intimately.     My  good 
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candidnto.  after  some  opixwition,  fjave  mc  a  kltt-r,  •writtcu 
with  (Urticulty.  to  earn-  with  mc,  :iud,  full  of  loii<;iii;^,  I  wint 
t«)  l)rfstlrn  in  liie  yellow  couch,  witii  my  matricuiutiuu  in  mv 
]xK-kct. 

I  lookcxl  for  my  sliocmnkcr.  and  soon  found  him  in  the 
buburb  yi'orstadt).  Ho  rtjctivcd  mc  in  u  friendly  manner, 
sitting  uptin  hi.s  sUxA,  and  sjiid  smiling,  after  he  luid  read  the 
letter,  "  1  stv  from  this  youn;;  Sir,  that  you  are  a  whimsical 
Christian."  "  lluw  so.  master r "  replied  I.  "No  oti'entxj 
meant  by  *  irJtiiHsical,'  "  he  continued  ;  "  one  calls  every  one  so 
>vho  is  not  consistent  witli  himself;  and  I  c;dl  vou  a  whimsical 
<  hristiiui  iK'caiLKO  you  aeknow  K-d^v  yourself  a  follower  of  our 
L«»rtl  in  one  thiii^.  but  not  in  another."  On  my  requesting 
him  to  enlighten  me,  he  said  furtlicr:  "It  seems  that  vour 
view  is  to  announci-  plail  tidinp<  to  tlie  jjoor  and  lowly  ;  Uiat 
is  pood,  and  this  imitation  of  the  Lord  is  jiraisewjjrthv ;  but 
you  .should  rcHect  Ix'sides,  that  he-  rather  sat  down  to  tabic 
with  prosjK'rous  rich  folks,  where  thi-re  was  poo<l  fare,  and 
that  he  himst  If  did  not  despise  tlie  sweet  scent  of  the  oint- 
ment, of  which  you  will  tind  tlic  (>p{M>site  in  niv  house." 

'llns  plen-sant  bepiuniup  j)Ut  me  at  once  in  p<HKl-humour, 
and  we  ralhed  etieh  otlur  for  fiomc  time.  His  wiie  btooil 
doubt  inp  how  she  shotdd  bo;u^  and  lodpc  s-uch  a  puest.  On 
this  point,  too.  he  had  notions  which  rvfcrred  not  only 
to  the  liible.  but  also  to  GoU/ned' i  Chronicle,  and  when  wc 
M'erc  aprii'd  that  I  was  to  stiiy,  I  pave  my  purse,  such  as  it 
was,  into  the  charge  of  my  hostess,  and  rr(iueste<l  her  to  fur- 
nish hers«'lf  from  it,  if  anything  .should  Ix."  neces.s:ir\  .  When 
he  would  have  declined  it.  and  somewhat  wappi.shlv  pave  mc 
to  under>tan<l  that  he  was  not  so  burnt  out  as  he  mipht 
appt\ar.  I  disanned  him  by  s:iyinp.  "  Kven  if  it  were  only 
to  chanpe  water  into  wine,  such  a  well-tried  domestic  re- 
source would  not  l)o  out  of  place,  since  tliere  are  no  more 
mimcles  now-a-days."  'Ilie  hosU-sa  seemed  to  lind  my  con- 
duct less  and  liss  stranpe ;  we  had  s^mn  accomnuKhited  our- 
selves to  each  other,  and  spent  a  %-erA-  merry  evcninp.  He 
Tenmine<l  always  the  Kime,  Im-ciiusc  all  flowcfl  from  (jnc  source. 
His  pecidiarity  wjls  an  apt  ct>mmon-sense,  which  rested  ujx»n 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  took  delight  in  unifonu  habitual 
ju-tivity.  That  be  should  labour  inces.santly  wa.s  lii>  first  ;uid 
most  necessary  care ;    that  he  regarded  everk  thing  eh»e  06 
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secondary, — this  kept  up  his  comftn-table  state  of  mind ;  and 
I  must  reckon  him  1)efbrc  many  others  in  the  class  of  those 
who  are  calkMl  practical  imconscious  philosophers.* 

The  hour  when  the  gallery  was  to  open,  after  being  expected 
with  impatience,  appeared.  I  entered  into  this  sanctuary, 
and  my  astonishment  surpassed  every  conception  which  I  had 
formed.  This  saloon,  returning  into  itself,  in  which  splendour 
and  neatness  reigned,  together  with  the  deepest  stillness, 
the  dazzling  frames,  all  nearer  to  the  time  in  which  they  had 
been  gilded,  the  floor  polished  with  bees'-wax,  the  spaces 
more  trodden  by  spectators  than  used  by  copyists,  imparted 
a  feeling  of  solemnity,  imique  of  its  kmd,  which  so  much  the 
more  resembled  the  sensation  with  which  one  treads  a  clim-ch, 
as  the  adornments  of  so  many  a  temple,  the  objects  of  so  much 
adoration,  seemed  here  again  set  up  only  for  the  sacred  pur- 
poses of  art.  I  readily  pvit  up  with  the  cursory  description 
of  my  conductor ;  only  I  requested  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  outer  gallery.  Here,  to  my  comfort,  I  found 
myself  really  at  home.  I  had  ah-eady  seen  the  works  of  seve- 
ral artists,  others  I  knew  from  engravings,  others  by  name. 
I  did  not  conceal  this,  and  I  thus  inspired  my  conductor  with 
some  confidence  ;  nay,  the  rapture  which  I  expressed  at  pieces 
where  the  pencil  had  gained  the  victory  over  nature,  delighted 
him ;  for  such  were  the  things  which  principally  attracted 
me,  where  the  comparison  with  known  uatui'e  must  necessa- 
rily enhance  the  value  of  art. 

When  I  again  entered  my  shoemaker's  house  to  dinner,  I 
scarcely  believed  my  eyes ;  for  I  fancied  I  saw  before  me  a 
picture  by  Ostade,  so  perfect  that  one  could  only  hang  it  up 
in  the  gallery.  The  position  of  the  objects,  the  light,  the 
shadow,  the  brownish  tint  of  the  whole,  the  magical  keeping, 
everything  that  one  admires  in  those  pictures,  I  here  saw  in 
reality.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  perceived,  in  so  high  a 
degree,  the  faculty  which  I  afterwards  exercised  with  more 
consciousness,  namely,  that  of  seeing  natm-e  with  the  eyes  of 
this  or  tliat  artist,  to  whose  works  I  liad  devoted  a  particular 
attention.     Tiiis  •faculty  has  afforded  me  much  enjojinent, 

*  "  Pratische  thilosophon,  bewusstlose  Weltwcisen."  It  is  impossible 
to  give  two  substantives,  as  in  the  original,  since  this  is  effected  by  usinj 
first  the  word  of  Greek,  then  the  word  of  German  origin,  whereas  we 
have  but  one. — 2Va/w. 
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but  has  also  inrrcaso<l  tho  dcsirt'  zealously  to  abaiulon  nivsolf, 
from  tinu«  to  tinio,  to  llu*  exercise  of  a  talent  wliieii  nature 
seenietl  to  have  (Imii-d  me. 

I  vi'iitiHl  the  j::illery  at  all  permitted  hours,  and  continued 
to  express  t<M)  loudly  my  ecxtaey  at  many  jin-eious  works. 
I  thus  fru.-tnited  niv  hiudahle  puriiose  of  remaininjj  unknown 
and  unnotire<l ;  and  wherea-s  only  one  of  the  under-ki  ijx'rs 
had  hitherto  had  intercourse  witii  me,  the  pdlerv-ins|K'etor, 
CninsfUor  KitHlel.  now  also  t<H>k  notice  of  me.  and  made  me 
att<  iitive  to  many  thin-^  which  seeme<l  chieHy  to  lie  within 
my  sphere.  I  found  this  excellent  man  jast  as  active  and 
obliinnt;  then,  a.s  when  I  aftenvanLs  saw  him  during;  many 
years,  an<l  as  he  shows  hiinself  to  this  day.  His  imap*  has, 
for  me,  interwoven  itself  .so  closely  with  tliose  treasures  of 
art.  that  I  can  never  n'<;:inl  the  two  ajKirt ;  tlie  remembrance 
of  him  has  even  accomiKinied  me  to  It;dy,  where,  in  many 
la^^^'  and  rich  collcctious,  his  presence  %vould  have  been  very 
di»sirable.  ' 

Since,  even  with  stran;;ers  and  unknown  persons,  one  cannot 
pnze  on  such  works  silently  and  without  mutiml  sj-mpathy.  nay, 
since  the  first  sijjht  of  them  Is  rather  acUipted,  in  thr  llif^hest 
de^nre,  to  oixn  hearts  towards  each  otlur.  I  fell  there  into 
conversation  with  a  youiij;  man  who  seemed  to  be  residing  at 
Dnsden,  luul  to  Ixdonj;  to  some  emba.s.sy.  He  invit«tl  me  to 
come  in  the  evening  to  an  inn  where  a  lively  company  met, 
and  where,  by  each  one's  piiying  a  moderate  reckoning,  one 
could  jiass  some  ver}-  j)Kasant  hours. 

I  repainnl  thither,  but  <lid  not  find  the  company  ;  and  tho 
waiter  .somewhat  surjiri.stMl  me  when  he  delivered  the  compli- 
ments of  the  gentleman  who  made  the  apjK)intment  with  me, 
by  which  the  latter  sent  an  excuse  for  coming  .somewhat  later, 
with  the  addition  tliat  I  must  not  Uike  ottence  at  anything 
that  might  occur :  also,  tluit  I  should  have  nothing  to  pay 
Ixyond  my  own  score.  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  tlieso 
words :  my  father's  eobwel)s  came  into  my  head,  and  I  com- 
pos<(l  myself  to  await  whatever  might  befall.  'Hie  company 
a.-is^nibletl,  my  ac<puiintTnce  introduce<l  me.  and  I  could  nut 
Ik>  attentive  long,  without  discovering  that  they  were  aiming 
at  the  mystification  of  a  young  man.  who  showed  himself 
a  novice  by  an  obstrejx-rous,  a.«vsuming  dejx)rtmcut ;  I  there- 
fore kept  very  much  on  mv  guard,  so  that  they  might  not 
'l  2 
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find  delight  in  selecting  me  as  his  fellow.  At  table  this 
intention  became  more  apparent  to  everybody,  except  _  to 
himself.  They  di-ank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  >vhen  a  vivat 
in  honour  of  sweethearts  was  started,  every  one  solemnly 
swore  that  there  should  never  be  another  out  of  those  glasses ; 
they  flung  them  behind  them ;  and  this  was  the  signal  for 
far  o-reatei-  follies.  At  last  I  withdrew,  very  quietly,  and  the 
waiter,  while  demanding  quite  a  moderate  reckoning,  re- 
quested me  to  come  again,  as  they  did  not  go  on  so  wildly 
every  evening.  I  was  far  from  my  lodgings,  and  it  was  near 
midiiight  when  I  reached  them.  1  foimd  the  doors  unlocked, 
everybody  was  in  bed,  and  one  lamp  illuminated  the  naiTOW 
domestic  household,  where  my  eye,  more  and  more  practised, 
immediately  perceived  the  finest  pictm-e  by  Schalken,  from 
which  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  so  that  it  banished  fr'om 
me  all  sleep. 

The  few  days  of  my  residence  in  Dresden  were  solely  de- 
voted to  the  pictm-e-gallery.  The  antiquities  still  stood  in 
the  pa>'ilion  of  the  great  garden,  but  I  declined  seeing  them, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  precious  things  which  Dresden  con- 
tained ;  being  but  too  full  of  the  con-sdction  that,  even  in  and 
about  the  collection  of  paintings  much  must  yet  remain  hid- 
den from  me.  Thus  I  took  the  excellence  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters more  on  trust  and  in  faith,  than  by  pretending  to  any 
insight  into  them.  What  I  could  not  look  upon  as  natm-e, 
put  in  the  place  of  natvire,  and  compare  with  a  kno-sATi  object, 
was  without  efiect  upon  me.  It  is  the  material  impression 
which  makes  the  beginning  even  to  eveiy  more  elevated 
amateiu-ship. 

With  my  shoemaker  I  lived  on  very  good  terms.  He  was 
witty  and  varied  enough,  and  we  often  out-s-ied  each  other  in 
merrj'  conceits  ;  nevertheless,  a  man  who  thinks  himself  happy, 
and  desires  others  to  do  the  same,  makes  us  discontented; 
indeed,  the  repetition  of  such  sentiments  produces  weariness. 
I  found  myself  well  occupied,  entertained,  excited,  but 
by  no  means  happy ;  and  the  shoes  fi-om  his  last  woidd  not 
fit  me.  We  parted,  however,  as  the  best  friends ;  and  even 
my  hostess,  on  my  departure,  was  not  dissatisfied  Avith  me. 

Shortly  before  my  departure,  something  else  very  plea- 
sant was  to  happen.  By  the  mediation  of  that  young  man, 
who  wished  to  restore  himself  to  some  credit  with  me,  I  was 
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introduced  li»  tlio  Dirrctor  Von  Ha^ji'dorn,  who  with  trroat 
ki!J<lm's.s  showi-d  me  hi.s  collection,  and  was  hi^'lily  «ltli;:litt'd 
■with  tilt  cnthu-iu^m  of  the  younj;  lover  of  art.  lie  himself, 
as  Ik*.  iM.  >  a  eoniiois.veur,  was  quite  jK'Culiarly  in  love  with 
tlje  pictuns  which  he  j)osses>ttl,  an«l  therefore  sildom  fo\ind 
iu  otliers  an  interest  such  as  he  wished.  It  pive  hiui  parti- 
cular satisfaetion  that  I  wn.s  Ix  yond  measure  ])leased  with  a 
picture  by  Sehwanefihl,  iumI  that  I  was  not  tired  of  pr.U!«in<^ 
and  extoliinti  it  in  ever>-  sins^jle  part ;  for  laiuKcapes,  whicli 
ai^nin  remiude<l  me  of  tin-  beautiful  clear  sky  under  which  I 
had  ^rrown  uj>— of  the  ve^ri'tiible  luxuriance  of  those  sijots— 
and  of  wliatevir  other  favours  a  wanner  eUmatc  otlers  to  man, 
wen"  just  iJie  tliinsr*  that  most  atleeted  me  in  the  imitation, 
while  they  awakened  in  me  a  lon<^nf;  remembrance. 

These  precious  experiences,  pri'iKirin^  Injth  mind  and  sense 
for  true  art,  were  nevertheless  interrupted  and  (LimjM-d  by  one 
of  tlie  most  mehuicholy  si>;hLs,  by  the  destmyed  and  desolate 
condition  of  so  many  of  tlie  streets  of  Drestlen  throu;;h  which 
I  took  mv  way.  The  Mohrenstraxse  in  niins,  and  the  Church 
(Krfuzkirchr)  of  the  Cross,  with  its  sliattere<l  tower,  impressed 
themselves  di>eply  ujxjn  me,  and  still  stand  like  a  ploomy  spot 
in  mv  imai;ination.  Fn)m  the  eupila  of  the  Lady  Church 
[J-'ra'ukin/te ,  I  saw  these  jjitiable  ruins  scattered  about  amid 
the  l)eauliful  order  of  tlie  city.  Here  tlie  clerk  commended 
to  me  the  art  of  the  architect,  who  had  alri'ady  tittt^l  up 
church  and  cujxjla  for  so  imdesirable  an  event,  and  had  built 
them  bomb-proof,  llie  po^xl  s;irnstan  then  jwinted  out  to  me 
the  ruins  on  all  sides,  and  said  doubtfully  and  laconically, 
"  Tfie  cit^my  hath  done  t/iisf 

Now  then,  at  l:ust,  thou^'h  unwillinply,  I  returned  back  to 
Leipzig,  and  found  mv  friends,  who  were  not  use<l  to  such 
di'n'i'ssions  in  me,  in  p-eat  astonishment,  busied  with  all  sorts 
of  conjectures  as  to  what  miglil  Ik-  the  imjwrt  of  my  my.sterious 
journey.  When  ujxm  this  I  toUl  them  ray  storj'  (juite  in 
order,  they  declared  it  was  only  a  made-up  tale,  and  sajja- 
ciouslv  tried  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  riddli-  which  I  had 
been  waggish  enough  to  conceal  under  my  shoemaker- 
lodgings. 

But  could  they  hare  looked  into  my  heart,  tlicy  would  have 
discovered  no  waggtn-  there ;  for  the  truth  of  that  ohl  pro- 
Verb,  *•  Ue  that  incrcaseth  knowledge  incrcascth  sorrow,"  had 
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struck  me  with  all  its  force ;  and  the  more  I  struggled  to 
arrange  and  appropriate  to  myself  what  I  had  seen,  the  less 
I  succeeded.  1  had  at  last  to  content  myself  with  a  silent 
after-operation.  Ordinary  life  carried  me  away  again,  and  I 
at  last  felt  myself  quite  comfortable  when  a  friendly  inter- 
course, improvement  in  branches  of  knowledge  which  were 
suitable  for  me,  and  a  certain  practice  of  the  hand,  engaged 
me  in  a  manner  less  important,  but  more  in  accordance  with 
my  strength. 

"\"ery  pleasant  and  wholesome  for  me  was  the  connexion 
which*  I  formed  with  the  Breitkopf  family.  Bernhard 
Christoph  Breitkopf,  the  proper  founder  of  the  family, 
who  had  come  to  Leipzig  as  a  poor  journepnan  printer,  was 
yet  living,  and  occupied  the  Golden  Bear,  a  respectable  house 
in  the  new  NeA\nnarket,  with  Gottsched  as  an  inmate.  The 
son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel,  had  already  been  long  mar- 
ried, and  was  the  father  of  many  children.  They  thought 
they  could  not  spend  a  part  of  their  considerable  wealth  better 
than  in  putting  up,  opposite  the  first  house,  a  large  new  one, 
the  Silver  Bear,  which  they  biult  higher  and  more  extensive 
than  the  original  house  itself.  Just  at  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing I  became  acquainted  -s^dth  the  family.  The  eldest  son 
might  have  been  some  years  older  than  I  was,  a  well-formed 
young  man,  devoted  to  music,  and  practised  to  play  skilfully 
on  both  the  piano  and  the  violin.  The  second,  a  true,  good  soul, 
likewise  musical,  enlivened  the  concerts  which  Avcre  often  got 
up,  no  loss  than  his  elder  brother.  They  were  both  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  me,  as  well  as  their  parents  and  sisters.  I  lent 
them  a  holping-hand  dming  the  building  up  and  the  finishing, 
the  finnishing  and  the  moving  in,  and  thus  formed  a  concep- 
tion of  much  that  belongs  to  such  an  aifaii- ;  I  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Oeser's  instructions  put  in  practice.  In 
the  new  house,  which  I  had  thus  seen  erected,  I  was  often  a 
visitor.  We  had  many  pursuits  in  common,  and  the  eldest 
son  set  some  of  my  songs  to  music,  which,  when  printed,  bore 
his  name,  but  not  mine,  and  have  been  little  known.  I  have 
selected  the  best,  and  inserted  them  among  my  other  little 
poems.  The  father  had  invented  or  perfected  musical  type. 
He  peiinitted  me  the  use  of  a  fine  library,  which  related 
princii)ally  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  printing,  and ,  thus  I 
gained  some  knowledge  in  that  depai'tment.     I  foimd  there, 
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moreover,  pood  eoppcr- plates,  which  cxhihited  antiquity,  ami 
ndvance«l  uii  this  sitU"  also  my  stutUi-s,  which  were  still  further 
proiuottil  l)V  the  circumstance  that  a  cousidtrablc  collectiou 
of  sulphurs  had  fallen  into  disorder  in  moving;.  I  set  them 
ri<;ht  a^piin  as  well  lus  I  could,  and  in  doinp  so  was  com])elli(l 
to  seiireh  LijjjH'rt  juid  other  authorities.  A  physician.  Doctor 
Hkichk.i..  liki  wise  mi  inmatf  of  the  house.  I  consulted  from 
time  to  time  when  I  felt,  if  not  siek,  yet  unwell,  and  thus  wc 
litl  tt)j;i'tljer  a  quiet,  j)leasant  life. 

I  was  now  to  enter  into  another  sort  of  connexion  in  this 
house  ;  for  the  copiK-r-phite  cji^rniver.  Stock,  had  moved  into 
the  attic.  He  wius  a  native  of  Nurend)en^.  a  ven,"  industrious 
man,  and,  in  his  lal>ours,  j)recise  and  meth(Hlieal.  He  iU«o, 
like  Geyser,  en^ivid,  after  Oeser'B  desij^ns,  larj^cr  and 
smaller  plates,  wliich  came  more  and  more  into  vopie  for 
novels  and  jkhuis.  He  etched  ven>-  neatly,  so  that  his  work 
came  out  of  the  acpiafortis  almost  finished,  and  bui  little 
touchinj;-up  remained  to  Ix.'  done  with  the  j^iver,  which  ho 
luiadletl  very  well.  He  made  an  exact  calculation  how  lonj? 
a  plate  would  occupy  him.  and  n»)thin^j  could  call  him  off 
from  his  work  if  he  had  not  coujpKtcil  the  daily  task  he  had 
set  himself.  Tims  he  sat  at  a  broad  work-table,  by  the  j^reat 
pible-window,  in  a  vciT  neat  and  orderly  chamber,  where  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  atlbnled  him  a  domestic  society.  Of 
these  liLst,  one  is  hai)pily  married,  and  the  other  is  an  excel- 
lent artist ;  thev  have  continued  my  friends  all  my  life  long. 
I  now  divided  my  time  Ik twten  the  up|Kr  and  lower  stories, 
and  attached  myself  much  to  the  man.  who.  together  with  his 
IK-rseverin^i  industry-,  jMissessed  ;ui  excellent  humour,  and  was 
good- nature  itself. 

The  technical  neatness  of  thi.s  branch  of  art  charmed  me, 
and  I  a.vsociated  mys*lf  witJi  him  to  execute  .something  of  the 
knid.  Mv  predilection  was  again  directed  towards  landscai)e, 
which,  while  it  amus*(l  me  in  my  solitary  w:dks.  seemed  in 
itself  more  attainable  and  more  con>j)rehensible  for  works  of 
art  than  the  human  figure,  which  di>couraged  me.  Under  his 
directions,  therefore.  I  etched,  after  TlllEl.E  and  others, 
\  arious  huidscaix's,  which,  although  executed  by  an  unj)nic- 
tised  hand.  pnHlucj-il  some  etfect,  and  were  well  received. 
Tlie  grounding  (vanushing)  of  the  plates,  the  putting  in  tlio 
high  lights,  the  etching,  and  at  last  the  biting  with  aquafortis, 
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gave  me  A-ariety  of  occupation,  and  I  soon  ^ot  so  far  that  I 
could  assist  my  master  in  many  things.  I  did  not  lack  the 
attention  necessarj-  for  the  biting,  and  I  seldom  failed  in  any- 
thing ;  but  I  had  not  care  enough  in  guarding  against  the 
deleterious  vapours  which  are  generated  on  such  occasions, 
and  tlu'se  may  have  contributed  to  the  maladies  which  after- 
wards troubled  me  for  a  long  time.  Amidst  such  labours, 
that  cverytliing  might  be  tried,  I  often  made  wood-cuts  also. 
I  prepared  various  little  printing-blocks  after  Frcnch  patterns, 
and  ma)iy  of  them  were  found  fit  for  use. 

Let  me  here  make  mention  of  some  other  men  who  resided 
in  Leipzig,  or  tarried  there  for  a  short  time.     Weisse,  the 
custom-house  collector  of  the  district,  in  his  best  years,  cheer- 
ful, friendly,  and  obliging,  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  us. 
We  would  not,  indeed,  allow  his  theatrical  pieces  to  be  models 
throughout,  but  Ave  suffered  ourselves  to  be  earned  away  by 
them,  and  his  operas,  set  to  music  by  Hiller  in  an  easy  style, 
gave  us  much  pleasure.     Schieblek,  of  Hamburgh,  pm-sued 
the  same  track  ;  and  his  Lisuard  and  Dariolette  was  likewise 
favoured  by  us.     Eschenbtjrg,  a  handsome  young  man,  but 
little  older  than  we  were,  distinguished  himself  advantageously 
among  the  students.     Zachari.e  was  pleased  to  spend  some 
weeks  with  us,  and  being  introduced  by  his  brother,  dined 
every  day  with  us  at  the  same  table.     We  rightly  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  gratify  oiir  guest  in  retm-n,    by  a  few  extra 
dishes,  a  richer  dessert,  and  choicer  wine  ;  for, 'as  a  tall,  well- 
formed,  comfortable  man,  he  did  not  conceal  his  love  of  good 
eating.     Lessing  came  at  a  time  when  we  had  I  knoAv  not 
what  in  our  heads ;  it  was  our  good  pleasure  to  go  noAvherc 
on  his  account,  nay,  even  to  aA-oid  the  places  to  which  he 
came,  probably  because  Ave  thought  om-selves  too  good  to 
stand  at  a  distance,  and  could  make  no  pretension  to  obtain  a 
closer  intimacy  AA-ith  him.     This  momentiiry  absurditj%  Avhich, 
hoAvever,  is  nothing  rare  in  presmning  and  freakish  youth, 
proved,  indeed,  its  oaah  pimishment  in  the  sequel ;  for  I  have 
never  set  eyes  on  that  eminent  man,  who  was  most  higliiy 
esteemed  by  me. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  relative  to  art  and  anti- 
quity, Ave  each  of  us  ahvays  had  Winckelmaxn  before  our 
eyes,  Avhose  ability  was  acknoAvh  dged  in  his  fatherland  Avith 
enthusiasm.     We  read  his  AVTitings  diligently,  and  tried  to 
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make  otmelTM  nrquaintiHl  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  ho  hnd  writti-n  tlic  first  of  tlnm.  Wc  found  in  them 
many  vifws  which  sctMucd  to  have  oripinatt'd  witli  OestT, 
even  ji"st«  and  whims  aAcr  his  fashion,  and  we  did  not  rest 
until  we  hail  foimeil  some  j^-ncrol  conception  of  the  occasion 
on  which  tluse  remarkahle  and  sometimes  so  enipinaticol 
writings  had  arisim,  thoujrh  we  wen?  not  ver\*  accurate ;  for 
youth  Hki*:*  better  to  be  excited  tJuin  instructecl,  and  it  was 
not  the  last  time  that  I  was  to  l)o  indebted  to  Sibylline  lca%"cs 
for  an  imfmrtant  step  in  cultivation. 

It  was  then  a  tine  j)erio<l  in  litcraturr.  when  eminent  men 
wx'iv  >ft  trentotl  witli  n-sjjcct.  although  tlie  disputes  of  Klotz 
and  Ix's.sin-j's  controversies,  already  iiulicati'fl  that  tliis  epoch 
would  soon  close.  Wincki-lmann  cnjoyctl  an  univenyiL.  imjis- 
siiili  d  reverence,  and  it  is  known  how  setusilive  he  was  with 
ri-,rird  to  anything  public  which  did  not  s*'em  corami-nsurate 
with  his  deeply  felt  di;rnity.  All  llu'  p*-riodical  publications 
joiutnl  in  his  praise,  tlie  In-tter  class  of  tourists  came  Ixick  from 
him  instructed  and  cnraptuu-tl,  and  the  new  views  which  ho 
pivc  cxtendt'd  themselves  over  science  and  life.  The  I'rincc 
of  I>es.siiu  had  niistnl  him.self  up  to  a  similar  dej^i-c  of  rcsjK'ct. 
Younj;.  well  and  nobly  mindetl.  he  had  on  his  travels  and  at 
other  times  shown  hims«lf  tndy  desirable.  Winckehnann  was 
in  the  highest  dt^^jrec  ihli^httxl  witli  him,  and,  whencvi-r  ho 
mcntione<l  him,  loadi'd  him  with  the  handsomest  epithets. 
The  layintr  out  of  a  park,  then  unique,  the  taste  for  architec- 
ture, wliH  h  Von  Krdmanns<lorf  supported  bv  his  activity,  cverv- 
thin;;  >|K)ke  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who,  while  he  was  ;i  shining 
example  for  the  rest,  pave  promise  of  a  golden  age  for  his 
servimts  and  subjjTts.  We  young  p-ople  now  learned  with 
rejoicings  tliat  \\  inckelmann  would  return  back  fntm  Italy, 
vi.sit  his  princely  friend,  call  on  Ocscr  by  the  way,  and  so  come 
within  our  siihere  of  vision.  We  made  no  preten.sions  to  speak- 
ing with  him,  but  we  hoj)cd  to  sec  him ;  and  a.s  at  that  time 
of  life  one  willingly  chang«>s  evcn^  occasion  into  a  parly  of 
plea.sure,  we  had  alreatly  agreed  upon  a  journey  to  Dessau, 
where,  in  a  beautiful  spot,  made  glorious  by  art,  in  a  land  well 
governed,  and  at  the  .same  timcextemallv  adorned,  wc  thought 
to  lie  in  wait  now  here,  now  there,  in  order  to  mh>  with  our 
own  eyes  these  men  so  highly  exalted  above  us  walking  al)Out. 
Oeser  himself  was  quite  elate<l  if  he  only  thought  of  it,  and 
the  news  of  WinciralnMum's  death  fell  down  into  tlic  midst 
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of  US  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  I  still  remember 
the  jjlacc  wlicrc  I  first  heard  it ;  it  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Plcissenburr^.  not  far  from  the  little  gate  through  which  one 
-used  to  go  up  to  Ooser's  residence.  One  of  my  fellow-pupils 
met  me  and  told  me  that  Oeser  was  not  to  be  seen,  with  the 
reason  why.  This  monstrous  event  ^^  produced  a  monstrous 
effect ;  there  Avas  an  universal  mom-ning  and  lamentation,  and 
Winckclmann's  untimely  death  sharpened  the  attention  paid  to 
the  value  of  his  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  effect  of  his  activity, 
if  he  had  continued  it  to  a  more  advanced  age,  would  probably 
not  have  been  so  great  as  it  noAV  necessarily  became,  when,  Uke 
many  other  extraordinary  men,  he  was  distinguished  by  fate 
through  a  strange  and  calamitous  end. 

Now.  Avhile  I  was  infinitely  lamenting  the  death  of  Winckel- 
mann.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  soon  find  myself  in  the 
case  of  being  apprehensive  about  my  o^^•n  hfe :  since,  dming 
all  these  events,  my  bochly  condition  had  not  taken  the  most 
favoiu-able  turn.  I  had  already  brought  with  me  from  home  a 
certain  touch  of  hypochondria,  which,  in  this  new  sedentai-y 
and  lounging  life,  was  rather  strengthened  than  diminished. 
The  pain  in  the  breast,  which  I  had  felt  from  time  to  time 
ever  smco  the  accident  at  Auerstadt,  and  which  after  a  fail 
from  horseback  had  perceptibly  increased,  made  me  dejected. 
By  an  unfortmiate  diet,  I  destroyed  my  powers  of  digestion  ; 
the  hea^y  Merseburg  beer  clouded  my  brain  ;  the  coffee,  which 
gave  me  a  pccidiarly  melancholy  tone,  especially  when  taken 
■vvdth  milk  after  dinner,  paralysed  my  bowels,  and  seemed  com- 
pletely to  suspend  their  functions,  so  that  I  experienced  gi'cat 
uneasiness  on  this  accomit,  yet  without  being  able  to  embrace 
a  resolution  for  a  more  rational  mode  of  life.  My  natvu-al  dis- 
position, supported  by  the  suflScient  strength  of  youth,  fluctu- 
ated between  the  extremes  of  imrestrained  gaiety  and  melan- 
choly discomfort.  Besides  this,  the  epoch  of  the  cold  water 
bath,  which  Avas  vuiconditionally  recommended, had  then  begun. 
One  was  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  only  slightly  covered,  by  which 
all  the  iisual  i)ersi)iration  Avas  suppressed.  These  and  other 
follies,  m  consequL>nce  of  some  misunderstood  suggestions  of 
Bousseau,  would,  it  was  promised,  bring  us  nearer  to  nature, 
and  deliver  us  from  the  corruption  of  morals.  Now,  aU  the 
above,  without  discrimination,  applied  with  injudicious  alter- 
nation, Avere  felt  by  many  most  injm-iously,  and  I  instated  my 
*  ■VVinckelmaun  was  assassinated. — Trans. 
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happy  orgnnizntion  to  such  n  dotn'f^.  that  tho  partipiilar  s\s. 
tonis  contained  witJiin  it  nioi-ssjunly  hrokc  out  at  hust  into  u 
ronspirnry  anil  rcvohition,  in  order  to  siive  tlie  wliolr. 

One  nii;ht  I  awoke  with  a  vioU-nt  himiorrhajje.  anrl  had  just 
f-treniirth  and  pnsenee  of  mind  eiiou^h  to  waken  niv  next  ronm 
nei<;hlxmr.  Dr.  Ileiehel  was  caUcfl  in,  w}io  assisted  mv  in  tlie 
most  friendly  niatnier.  and  thus  for  many  days  I  wavered 
hetwixt  life  and  death  ;  and  even  the  joy  of  a  subseq\ient 
improvement  was  embittered  by  the  circumstance  tliat,  durinj^ 
that  eruption,  a  tumour  had  fonned  on  the  left  side  of  tho 
neck,  which,  after  the  danger  was  past,  they  now  Hrst  found 
time  to  notice.  Kecttvery  is,  however,  always  pleiLsin;;  and 
delitlhtful,  even  thou<;h  it  takes  place  slowly  and  paiiifidlv ; 
and  since  nature  had  helped  herself  with  me.  I  appeared  now 
to  have  Ix^como  another  man  :  for  I  had  piined  a  j^eater 
cheerfulness  of  mind  than  I  had  known  for  a  lonp  time,  and  I 
wa.s  rejoiced  to  feel  my  inner  self  at  lilierty,  although  externally 
a  wearisome  affliction  threatem-d  me. 

Hut  what  particularly  set  me  up  at  this  time  wa.s,  to  .sec 
how  many  enunent  men  had,  imdeservedly,  given  me  their 
nflection.  rndes4.'rvi><lly.  I  sijy  :  for  there  was  not  one  among 
them  to  whom  I  had  not  In-en  troublesome  through  contnulic- 
toPk-  humours,  not  one  whom  I  had  not  more  than  once  wounded 
by  morbid  absurdity,  nay.  wiiom  I  had  not  stublMjrnlv  avoided 
for  a  long  tinu>.  from  a  feeling  of  my  own  injustice.  All  this 
wa.s  forgotten  :  they  tn-ated  nu'  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  sought.  j)artly  in  my  chandK'r.  partly  as  .soon  as  I 
coidd  leave  it.  to  amu.se  and  divert  me.  They  drove  out  with 
me,  entertained  me  at  Uieir  countr}--housc9,  and  I  seemed  soon 
to  recover. 

Among  these  friends  I  name  first  of  all  Doctor  IIkrm.vnn', 
then  senator,  afterwards  i)un;oniast<T  of  Leipzig,  lie  was 
amonj;  those  lM)arders  with  wh«)m  I  had  become  ac<pi:iinti'd 
through  Schlos.ser.  the  one  with  whom  an  always  ecpiable  and 
enduring  connexion  was  maintained.  One  might  well  reckon 
him  the  most  industrious  of  his  academical  fellow-citizens. 
He  attended  his  lectures  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  his 
private  industry  n^maincd  always  the  sjune.  Step  by  step, 
without  the  .slightest  deviation,  I  saw  him  attain  his  Doctors 
di'gree.  and  then  raise  him.s<'lf  to  the  a-sscs-sorshij),  without  any- 
tliini;  of  all  this  apix'aring  arduous  to  him,  or  his  having  in  the 
least  hurried  or  been  too  late  with  anything.     The  gentleness 
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of  his  character  attracted  me,  his  instructive  conversation  held 
me  fast ;  indeed  I  really  believe  that  I  took  delight  in  his 
methodical  industry  especially  for  this  reason,  because  I 
thought,  by  acknowledgments  and  high  esteem,  to  appropriate 
to  myself  at  least  a  i:)ai-t  of  a  merit  of  which  I  could  by  no 
means  boast. 

He  was  just  as  regular  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the 
enjopnent  of  his  pleasures  as  in  his  business.  He  played  the 
harpsichord  with  great  skill,  drew  from  natm"e  with  feeling, 
and  stimulated  me  to  do  the  same ;  when,  in  his  maimer,  on 
gi'cy  jiaper  and  with  black  and  white  chaUi,  I  used  to  copy 
many  a  willow-plot  on  the  Pleisse,  and  many  a  lovely  nook  of 
those  still  waters,  and  at  the  same  time  longingly  to  indulge 
in  my  foncies.  He  knew  how  to  meet  my  sometimes  comical 
disposition  with  merry  jests,  and  I  remember  many  pleasant 
hom-s  which  we  spent  together  when  he  invited  me,  with  mock 
solemnity,  to  a  tete-a-tete  supper,  where,  with  some  dignity, 
by  the  light  of  waxen  candles,  we  ate  what  they  call  a  council- 
hare,  which  had  run  into  his  kitchen  as  a  perquisite  of  his 
place,  and  with  many  jokes  in  the  manner  of  Behiisch,  were 
pleased  to  season  the  meat  and  heighten  the  spirit  of  the  wine. 
That  this  excelleut  man,  who  is  still  constantly  labom-ing  in 
his  respectable  office,  rendered  me  the  most  faithful  assistance 
during  a  disease,  of  which  there  was  indeed  a  foreboding,  but 
which  had  not  been  foreseen  in  its  full  extent,  that  he  bestowed 
every  leism-e  hour  upon  me,  and  by  remembrances  of  former 
happy  times,  contrived  to  brighten  the  gloomy  moment,  I  still 
acknowledge  with  the  sincerest  thanks,  and  rejoice  that  after 
so  loug  a  time  I  can  give  them  pubhcly. 

Besides  this  worthy  friend.  Gkoening  of  Bremen  particu- 
larly interested  himself  in  me.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance 
only  a  short  time  before,  and  first  discovered  his  good  feeling 
towards  me  dm-ing  my  misfortime ;  I  felt  the  value  of  this 
favom-  the  more  warmly,  as  no  one  is  apt  to  seek  a  closer  con- 
nexion M-ith  invalids.  He  spared  nothing  to  give  me  pleasm-e, 
to  draw  me  away  from  musing  on  my  situation,  to  hold  up  to 
my  view  and  promise  me  recovery  and  a  wholesome  activity  in 
the  nearest  future.  How  often  have  I  been  delighted,  in  the 
progress  of  life,  to  hear  how  this  excellent  man  has  in  the 
weightiest  affairs  shown  liimself  useful,  and  indeed  a  blessing 
to  his  native  city. 

Here,  too,  it  was  that  friend  Hokn  uninterruptedly  brought 
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into  notion  his  love  and  attention.  The  whole  Hreitkopf  house- 
hold, the  Stock  fjinuly,  and  many  others,  treated  nio  like  a  near 
relative ;  and  thus,  throujjh  the  {jotxi-will  of  .so  many  friendly 
p<Tsons,  the  feeling  of  my  sitxmtion  was  soothed  in  the  tcuderest 
manner. 

I  must  here,  however,  make  particular  mention  of  a  man, 
with  whom  I  Hrst  bt*came  aequainte<l  at  thi.s  time,  and  whose 
instructive  conversation  so  far  blinded  me  to  the  misiTahle 
state  in  which  I  was,  that  I  actually  for>rot  it.  This  was  Lax- 
c.r.R,  after>vards  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel.  Kminentlv  learned 
and  instructed,  he  w;ls  dolii;htt>d  at  my  voracious  huiifjer  after 
knowltHlsjt?.  which,  with  the  irritability  of  sickness,  now  broke 
out  into  a  perfect  fever.  He  trie<l  to  calm  me  by  perspicuous 
summiiries,  and  I  have  bt>en  verj-  much  indebt*-!!  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, short  as  it  was,  since  he  understcxxl  how  to  i^iide  me  in 
various  ways,  and  made  me  attentive  whither  I  had  to  direct 
myself  at  the  present  momi-nt.  I  foiuid  myst^lf  the  more 
obli^iKi  to  this  imjwrtant  man,  &s  my  intercourse  exjxjstHl  him 
to  somedantrt^r  :  for  when,  after  Hehri.seh,  he  fjot  the  situation 
of  tutor  to  the  youn^  Count  Lindenau.  the  father  made  it  an 
express  condition  with  the  new  Mentor  that  he  slu)idd  have 
no  intercourse  with  me.  Curious  to  Ix-come  accjuainted  with 
such  a  dan^rous  subject,  he  eontrive<l  to  see  me  frequently 
by  assignation.  I  Sfxtn  (r«iin«'<l  his  atfec-tion,  and  he,  more  pru- 
dent than  Hehrisch,  called  for  me  bv  iiisjht,  we  went  walking 
to*jether,  converst-d  on  intcn-stini;  thinjr*.  and  at  last  I  aeeora- 
]>anied  him  tt)  the  verv  door  of  his  mistn*ss  ;  for  evin  this  ex- 
ternally severe,  earnest,  scientific  man  had  not  kept  free  from 
the  toils  of  a  ver}- amiable  ladv. 

German  literature,  and  with  it  my  own  poetical  undertak- 
ings, had  already  for  some  time  become  stranf»e  to  me,  and  a.s 
is  usually  the  result  in  such  an  auto-didactie  circular  course,  I 
tume«l  back  towards  the  belovid  ancients  who  still  con.s-tantly, 
like  di.stant  blue  mountains,  distinct  in  their  outlines  and 
masses,  but  indi.scemible  in  their  parts  and  internal  relations, 
bounde<l  the  horizon  of  my  intellectual  wishes.  I  made  an 
oxchanpe  with  I.Anfjcr,  in  which  I  at  bust  plaved  the  ]>art  of 
(ilaucus  and  L>iomf<Us ;  I  pave  up  to  him  whole  baskets  of 
(rcrman  poets  and  critics,  and  received  in  return  a  numlx'r  of 
Greek  authors,  the  reading  of  whom  wtus  to  give  mc  recreation, 
even  during  the  most  te<lious  convalescence. 
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The  confidence  which  new  friends  repose  in  each  other 
usually  dcvolopcs  itself  by  degrees.  Common  occupation  and 
tastes  are  the  first  thing's  in  \A'hich  a  mutual  harmony  shows 
itself ;  then  the  mutual  commvmication  generally  extends  over 
past  and  present  passions,  especially  over  love  atfaii'S  ;  but  it  is 
a  lower  depth  which  opens  itself,  if  the  connexion  is  to  be 
perfected;  the  religious  sentiments,  the  affiiirs  of  the  heart 
which  relate  to  the  imperishable,  are  the  things  which  both 
establish  the  foimdation  and  adorn  the  summit  of  a  friendship. 

The  Christian  religion  Avas  wavering  between  its  own  histo- 
rically positive  base  and  a  pure  deism,  which,  grounded  on 
morality,  Avas  in  its  tm-n  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ethics.  The 
diversity  of  characters  and  modes  of  thought  here  shoAved  itself 
in  infinite  gradations,  especially  AA'hen  a  leading  difference  AA^as 
brought  into  play  by  the  question  arising  as  to  hoAv  great  a  share 
the  reason,  and  hoAV  great  a  share  the  fecHngs  could  and  should 
bear  a  part  in  such  convictions.  The  most  lively  and  inge- 
nious men  shoAved  themselves,  in  this  instance,  like  butterflies, 
Avho,  cpxite  regardless  of  their  caterpillar  state,  tluoAA^  aAvay  the 
chrysalis  veil  in  Avhich  they  have  groAA-.i  up  to  their  organic 
perfection.  Others,  more  honestly  and  modestly  minded,  might 
be  compared  to  the  floAvers,  AA^hich,  although  they  unfold  them- 
selves to  the  most  beautiful  bloom,  yet  do  not  tear  themselves 
from  the  root,  from  the  mother  stalk,  nay.  rather  through  this 
fomily  connexioii  first  bring  the  desired  fruit  to  maturity.  Of 
this  latter  class  Avas  Langer ;  for,  although  a  learned  man,  and 
eminently  versed  in  books,  he  would  yet  give  the  Bible  a  pecu- 
liar pre-eminence  over  the  other  AATitings  Avhich  have  come 
doAvn  to  us,  and  regard  it  as  a  document  from  Avhich  alone  avc 
could  prove  our  moral  and  spiritual  pedigree.  He  belonged 
to  those  AA-ho  cannot  conceive  an  immediate  connexion  Avith 
the  great  God  of  the  universe  ;  a  mediation,  therefore,  Avas 
necessary  for  him,  an  analogy  to  AA'hich  he  thought  he  could 
find  everA-Avhere,  iu  earthl}'  aiid  heavenly  things.  His  discourse, 
Avhich  Avas  pleasing  and  consistent,  easily  found  a  hearing  Avith 
a  young  man  Avho,  separated  from  Avorldly  things  by  an  annoy- 
ing illness,  found  it  highly  desirable  to  turn  the  activity  of  his 
mind  towards  the  heavenly.  Grounded  as  I  Avas  in  the  Bible, 
all  that  Avas  Avanted  was  merely  the  faith  to  explain  as  divine 
that  Avhich  I  had  hitherto  esteemed  in  human  fashion, — a  be- 
lief, the  easier  for  me,  since  I  had  made  my  first  acquaintance 
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•with  that  book  as  a  divine  one.  To  u  sufferer,  to  one  who  Ml 
hiniM-lf  (li-licate.  nay,  weak,  tlu'  j^)sik1  was  therefore  wcleonie, 
aiul  even  tlioii^h  Liinj;er,  with  all  his  faith,  was  at  the  same 
time  Ji  ver>'  sensible  man,  and  tinnly  maintained  that  one 
should  not  let  tlie  feelinp*  privail,  should  not  let  onest>lf  be  led 
astruv  into  mvstieism.  1  ei)uld  not  liave  mana<;ed  to  oeeupy 
myself  with  Uie  New  Testament  without  fi-eling  and  enthusiasm. 

In  sueh  conversations  we  sin-nt  nmch  time,  :md  he  ^^ew 
so  fond  of  me  a^  an  honest  aiid  well -prepared  proselyte,  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  to  me  many  of  the  liours  destined 
for  his  fair  one,  and  even  to  run  the  risk  of  beinj;  Ix-trayed  and 
ItMiked  iiiH)n  unfavourably  by  his  patron,  like  IJchriseh.  I  re- 
turned liis  affection  in  the  most  grateful  manner ;  and  if  what 
he  did  for  me  would  have  been  of  value  at  any  time,  I  could 
not  but  rej^rd  it,  in  my  pnsent  condition,  as  worthy  of  the 
hijilu'st  honour. 

But  as  when  tlie  concert  of  our  souls  is  most  sj)iritually 
attuned,  tlic  rude  shrieking  tones  of  the  world  usually  bn  ak  in. 
most  violently  and  boisterou-sly,  and  tlie  contrast  which  ha.s 
pone  on  exercising  a  secret  control  affects  us  so  much  the  more 
.'^.>nsiblv  when  it  comes  forward  all  at  once  ;  thus  wa.s  I  not  to 
be  dismis.sfd  from  the  iHripatitic  school  of  my  I^uiger  without 
bavin';  fir>t  witnessetl  an  event,  strange  at  le;ist  for  Leipzig, 
namely,  a  tumult  which  the  students  excite<l,  and  that  on  the 
following  pretence.  Some  young  {K-ople  had  (juarrelled  with 
the  city  soldiers,  and  the  aff.iir  had  not  gone  off  without  vio- 
lence. Many  of  the  studi  nts  combined  together  to  revenge 
the  injuries  inflicted.  'Hie  soldiers  resisted  stubbondy,  and 
the  advantage  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  ven>-  discontented 
academical  citizens.  It  was  now  said  that  respect:d)le  ])ersous 
had  commended  and  rewardid  the  conquerors  for  their  valiant 
resistimce,  and  bv  this,  the  youthful  feeling  of  honour  and  re- 
venge was  mightily  excited.  It  was  publicly  said  that  on  the 
next  evening  windows  would  Ik-  bn)ken  in,  and  some  friends 
who  brought  me  word  that  this  was  actually  taking  jjlace.  were 
obliged  to  carry  me  there,  for  youth  and  the  multitude  arc 
always  attracted  by  danger  and  tumult.  There  really  began 
a  strange  s|x>ctacle.  Tlie  otherwise  o|)en  street  was  lined  on 
one  side  with  men  who,  quite  (juiot.  without  noise  or  move- 
ment, were  waiting  to  see  what  wotdd  hapiK>n.  About  a  do/cn 
young  fellows  were  walking  singly  up  and  down  the  empty 
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side-walk,  -with  the  greatest  apparent  composure,  but  as  soon 
as  they  came  opposite  the  marked  house,  they  threw  stones  at 
the  -windows  as  they  passed  by,  and  this  repeatedly  as  they  re- 
turned backwards  and  forwards,  as  long  as  the  panes  would 
rattle.  Just  as  quietly  as  this  was  done,  all  at  last  dispersed, 
and  the  afiair  had  no  further  consequences. 

With  such  a  ringing  echo  of  university  exploits,  I  left  Leip- 
zig in  the  September  of  1768,  in  a  comfortable  hii-ed  coach, 
and  in  the  company  of  some  respectable  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Auerst'adt  I  thought  of  that 
pre-s'ious  accident ;  but  I  could  not  forebode  that  which  many 
years  afterwards  woidd  threaten  me  from  thence  with  still 
greater  danger  ;  just  as  little  as  in  Gotha,  where  we  had  the 
castle  shown  to  us,  I  could  think  in  the  great  hall  adorned  with 
stucco  figures,  that  so  much  favom*  and  affection  would  befall 
me  on  that  very  spot. 

The  nearer  I  approached  my  native  city,  the  more  I  recalled 
to  myself  doubtingly  the  circumstances,  prospects,  and  hopes 
Anth  wliich  I  had  left  home,  and  it  was  a  very  disheartening 
feeling  that  I  now  returned,  as  it  were,  like  one  shipwrecked. 
Yet  since  I  had  not  very  much  with  which  to  reproach  myself, 
I  contrived  to  compose  myself  tolerably  well ;  however,  the 
welcome  was  not  without  emotion.  The  great  A-ivacity  of  my 
nature,  excited  and  heightened  by  sickness,  caused  an  impas- 
sioned scene.  I  might  have  looked  worse  than  I  myself  knew, 
since  for  a  long  time  I  had  not  consulted  a  looking-glass ;  and 
who  does  not  become  used  to  himself?  Enovigh,  they  sUently 
resolved  to  communicate  many  things  to  me  only  by  degrees, 
and  before  all  things  to  let  me  have  some  repose  both  bodily 
and  mental. 

My  sister  inunediatcly  associated  herself  with  me,  and  as 
previously,  from  her  letters,  so  I  coidd  now  more  in  detail 
and  accurately  understand  the  circimistances  and  situation  of 
the  family.  My  father  had,  after  my  departm-e,  concentrated 
all  his  didactic  taste  upon  my  sister,  and  in  a  house  completely 
shut  up,  rendered  secure  by  peace,  and  even  cleared  of  lodgers, 
he  had  cut  off  from  her  almost  every  means  of  looking  about 
and  recreating  herself  abroad.  She  hnd  by  turns  to  pm-sue 
and  work  at  French,  Italian,  and  English,  besides  which  he 
compelled  her  to  practise  a  great  part  of  the  day  on  the  harp- 
sichord.    Her  writing  also  coidd  not  be  neglected,  and  I  had 
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already  rt-markctl  that  he  had  directed  her  cones|)oiulL'nro  with 
me,  and  liad  let  his*  diK'trines  come  Id  me  through  lur  prn. 
Mv  sistor  W!LS  and  htill  continued  to  he  an  undelinahle  bein^;, 
tlie  most  sin^hir  mixture  of  htren^th  and  weakness,  of  stub- 
bornness and  pUability,  which  (jualities  ojK-rated  now  united, 
now  isolated  hy  will  and  inclination.  Thus  she  had,  in  a  man- 
ner which  set'uuHl  to  me  fi-arful,  turned  the  hardness  of  her 
character  against  her  father,  whom  she  did  not  f«)r{;ivc  for  hav- 
ing; hindenil  or  endnltercd  to  her  so  many  innocent  joys  for 
these  three  years,  and  of  his  j^(hkI  and  excelKiit  (jualities  she 
would  not  acknowledge  even  one.  She  did  all  that  he  com- 
mandetl  and  .•irran;;ed,  but  in  the  m«)st  unamiable  manner  iii 
the  world.  She  did  it  in  the  established  routine,  but  nothings 
more  and  nothing;  less.  From  love  or  a  desire  to  pleaso  shu 
accommodated  herself  to  nothinj;,  so  that  this  was  one  of  tlio 
lirst  thin^-s  about  which  my  mother  complained  in  a  private 
ccmvcrsiition  with  me.  Ihit  since  Ionc  wils  as  essential  to  my 
lister  as  to  any  human  bi-in^;,  she  tunictl  her  alfection  wholly 
on  me.  Her  care  in  nursing  and  entertaining;  me  absorl)ed  uU 
her  time ;  her  female  comjuinions,  who  were  swayed  by  her 
without  her  intending;  it,  had  likewise  to  contrive  all  lorta  of 
thinj^  to  bt^  pleasinj;  and  conbolatoni'  to  me.  She  wa.s  inven- 
tive in  cheering  me  up,  and  even  develo|K'(l  some  germs  of 
comical  humour  which  I  had  never  known  in  her,  and  which 
Incame  h«T  verA'  well,  'lliere  soon  aro.sc  between  us  a  coterie- 
language,  by  which  we  could  converse  before  all  people  without 
their  imderstanding  as,  and  she  often  u.se<i  this  gibberi.sh  yitix 
great  pertncss  in  llie  j)reSi'nce  of  our  parents. 

My  father  was  j)ersonally  in  tolerable  comfort.  He  wa.s  in 
gixKl  health,  spent  a  peal  jiart  of  tlu'  day  in  the  instruction  of 
my  sister,  wTote  at  the  discription  of  his  travels,  juul  was  longer 
in  Mining  his  lute  than  in  ]>layingon  it.  He  concealed  at  the 
fame  time,  as  well  as  he  could,  hi«  vexation  at  finding  instead 
of  a  stout  active  son,  who  ought  now  to  take  his  degree  and 
run  through  the  prcscribetl  courpo  of  life,  an  invalid  who  seemed 
to  sutt'cr  still  more  in  soul  than  in  Inxly.  He  did  not  conceal 
his  w  ish  that  tlu-y  would  l)c  ex]K'ditious  with  my  cure ;  but 
one  was  forced  to  Ix*  sjK-cially  on  one's  g\iard  in  his  jjresenco 
against  hyjKJchondriacal  expressions,  becauhc  he  could  then  bc- 
'  'me  ixxsMonate  and  bitter. 
Aly  mother,  by  ualurc  vcrj-  lively  and  cheerful,  spent  under 
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tliesc  circumstances  very  tedious  days.  Her  little  housekeep- 
ing was  soon  provided  for.  Tlie  mind  of  the  good  lady,  inter- 
nally never  unoccui)icd,  Avislied  to  find  an  interest  in  something, 
and  that  which  was  nearest  at  hand  was  religion,  which  she 
embraced  the  more  fondly  as  her  most  eminent  female  friends 
were  cidtivatcd  and  hearty  worshippers  of  God.  At  the  head 
of  these  stood  Fr'aidein  von  Klettenberg.  She  is  the  same 
person  from  whose  conversations  and  letters  arose  the  '"  Con- 
fessions of  a  Beautifid  Sovd,"  which  are  found  inserted  in 
"■  "NViUiclm  Meister."  She  was  slenderly  formed,  of  the  middle 
size ;  a  hearty  natiu'al  demeanour  had  been  made  still  more 
pleasing  by  the  manners  of  the  world  and  the  court.  Her  veiy 
neat  attire  reminded  of  the  di'ess  of  the  Hernhutt  ladies. 
Her  serenity  and  peace  of  mind  never  left  her.  She  looked 
upon  her  sickness  as  a  necessary  element  of  her  transient 
eartlily  existence  ;  she  suffered  with  the  greatest  patience,  and, 
in  paiidess  intervals,  was  lively  and  talkative.  Her  favourite, 
nay,  indeed,  perhaps  her  only  conversation,  Avas  on  the  moral 
experiences  which  a  man  who  observes  himself  can  form  in 
himself;  to  which  was  added  the  religious  views  which,  in  a 
very  gracefid  manner,  nay,  Avith  genius,  came  under  her  con- 
sideration as  natural  and  supernatural.  It  scarcely  needs  more 
to  recall  back  to  tlie  friends  of  siich  representations,  that  com- 
plete delineation  composed  fi-om  the  very  depths  of  her  soid. 
0"\viug  to  the  very  peculiar  course  which  she  had  taken  from  her 
youth  upwards,  the  distinguished  rank  in  which  she  had  been 
born  and  educated,  and  the  liveliness  and  originalit}-  of  her 
mind,  she  did  not  agree  very  well  with  the  other  ladies  who  had 
set  out  on  the  same  road  to  salvation.  Frau  Griesbach,  the  chief 
of  them,  seemed  too  severe,  too  dry,  too  learned  ;  she  knew, 
thought,  comprehended  more  than  the  others,  who  contented 
themselves  with  the  development  of  then-  feehngs,  and  she  Avas 
therefore  burdensome  to  them,  because  every  one  neither  covlS. 
nor  would  cany  with  her  so  great  an  appai'atus  on  the  road  to 
bliss.  But  for  this  reason  the  most  of  them  were  iiideed  some- 
what monotonous,  since  they  confined  themselves  to  a  certain 
terminology  which  might  well  have  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  later  sentimcntahsts.  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  led  her 
way  between  both  extremes,  and  seemed,  with  some  self-com- 
placency, to  see  her  own  reflection  in  the  image  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf j  whose  opinions  and  actions  bore  witness  to  a  higher 
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birth  and  more  (Ustiuguihhcd  rank.  Now  .she  foiuid  in  mc  what 
she  ncedctl,  a  lively  younij  cTLature,  stiiviujj  alter  an  uiikiiowu 
h.iMi:ueiss.  who,  ulLhuu^h  he  euuld  uot  thiuk  hiius<lf  lui  extra- 
i)ni.!..irv  sinner,  vet  found  hiln^elf  in  no  eomiortahle  eondition, 
and  was  jh  ili dly  hcaltliy  neither  in  body  nor  soul.  She  was 
delijilili  il  \^:'.li  what  u:iturc  had  ^jiven  me.  as  well  a.s  with 
muth  whieh  1  !  1  for  myself.     ^Vnd  if  ^he  coneeded  to 

mo  mauv  advai.  -  was.  l»y  no  niemia  huniiliatini;  to  her: 

for,  iu  tlic  fir>l  jiLiuL,  .-he  never  thouj^ht  of  eiuulatin;^  one  of 
tlie  nude  sex.  and  sceoudiy,  she  believeil  tluit  in  re;;ard  to  reli- 
gious cvihun'  slie  was  very  luueh  in  atlvonce  of  me.  My  dis- 
quii  t,  my  iinjxitiencc,  my  btrivinitj.  my  seeking,  investi^^itinj^, 
niu>in^,  and  waverinj^.  she  iuterjiretetl  in  her  own  way.  imd 
(lid  not  coueeal  from  mc  her  convietiou.  but  axsund  nie  in  plain 
term.*;  that  all  this  proeeedeil  from  my  having  no  reconciled  (J<jd. 
N«j\\"  I  hiid  Ixlieved  from  my  youth  upwards  lluit  I  htood  on 
verv  ^(K)d  terms  with  my  God.  luiy,  I  t'Vt-n  fancied  to  myself, 
accor«.Linj;  to  various  cxjKriences,  tliat  Ho  mi^^ht  even  be  in 
urrc;irs  to  me  ;  and  I  was  d;irin^  euouj;h  to  tliink  that  1  liad 
something  to  forgive  Him.  This  presumption  wah  groiuided  on 
mv  intinite  good-will,  to  which,  us  it  .M.emed  to  me.  IK-  should 
have  given  better  as.««istiince.  It  nuiy  be  imagintHl  how  often 
I  and  mv  female  friend  fell  into  dLsputes  on  tliis  subject,  which, 
however,  always  terminated  in  tlie  Oiendliest  way,  and  often, 
like  my  conversations  witli  the  old  rector,  with  the  remark ; 
"  tliat  i  was  a  fooUsh  fcUow,  for  whom  many  allowances  must 
be  made." 

I  was  much  troubled  with  the  tumour  in  my  neck,  as  the 
physician  and  surgeon  wished  first  to  disiKTse  this  excrescence, 
afterwards,  ;i3  they  saitl,  to  draw  it  to  a  head,  and  at  last 
thought  good  to  ojxjn  it ;  so  for  a  h)ng  time  I  had  to  suffer 
more  from  inconvenience  tlian  jiaiji,  although  towards  the  end 
of  the  cure,  the  continual  touehuig  with  luiuir  caustic  and  other 
corrosive  sxUjstauces  could  not  but  give  me  very  di.sjigreiable 
prospects  for  every  fresh  d;iy.  The  physician  and  surgeon 
both  belonged  to  the  Pious  SefMU^tists,  altliough  both  were  of 
highlv  ilidirent  natural  characters,  llie  surgeon,  a  slender, 
wcU-budt  man,  of  easj-  and  skilful  liand,  was  unfortunately 
somewliat  hectic,  but  endurc<l  his  condition  with  tndy  (  hris- 
ti;ui  pitience,  and  did  not  suffer  hLs  disea.se  to  jxt,)!'  x  him  in 
bis  profession.      The  |»hysician  was  an  inexplicable,  bly-look- 
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ing,  friendly-speaking,  and,  niorcovcr,  abstruse  man,  who  had 
gained  himself  (luitc  a  peculiar  confidence  in  the  pious  circle. 
Active  and  attentive,  he  was  consoling  to  the  sick  ;  but,  more 
than  by  allthis,  he  extended  his  practice  by  the  gift  of  show- 
ing in  the  background  some  mysterious  medicines  prepared  by 
himself,  of  which  no  one  could  speak,  since,  Avith  us,  the  phy- 
sicians Avere  strictly  prohibited  from  making  up  their  own  pre- 
scriptions. "^^^ith  certain  joowders,  Avhich  may  ha\-c  been  some 
kind  of  digestive,  he  was  not  so  reserved ;  but  that  powerful 
salt,  which  could  only  be  appHed  in  the  greatest  danger,  was 
only  mentioned  among  believers,  although  no  one  had  yet  seen 
it  or  traced  its  effects.  To  excite  and  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  such  an  universal  remedy,  the  physiciaru, 
wherever  he  found  any  susceptibility,  had  recommended  cer- 
tain chcmico-alchemical  books  to  his  patients,  and  given  thera 
to  understand  that  by  one's  o^yn  study  of  them,  one  coidd  well 
attain  this  treasm-e  for  oneself;  which  was  the  more  neces- 
sarj%  as  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  both  for  physical  and 
especially  for  moral  reasons,  coidd  not  be  well  comnrunicated ; 
nay,  that  in  order  to  comprehend,  produce  and  use  this  great 
work,  one  must  know  the  secrets  of  nature  in  connexion,  since  it 
was  not  a  particular  but  an  universal  remedy,  and  could  indeed 
be  produced  under  different  forms  and  shapes.  My  friend  had 
listened  to  these  enticing  words.  The  health  of  the  body  was  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  health  of  the  sovl ;  and  coidd  a  greater 
benefit,  a  greater  mercy  be  shoAVTi  towards  others,  than  by  appro- 
priating to  oneself  a  remedy  by  wliich  so  many  sufferings  could 
be  assuaged,  so  many  a  danger  averted  ?  She  had  ah'cady  secretly 
studied  Welling"s  Opus  mago-cahalisticum,  for  which,  however, 
as  the  author  liimself  immediately  darkens  and  removes  the 
light  he  imparts,  she  was  looking  about  for  a  friend  wlio,  in  this 
alternation  of  glare  and  gloom,  might  bear  her  company.  It 
aieeded  small  incitement  to  inoculate  me  also  with  this  disease, 
■I  procm-ed  the  work,  Avliich,  like  all  AATitings  of  this  kind, 
<!ould  trace  its  pedigree  in  a  dii-ect  line  xip  to  the  Neo-Platonic 
•school.  i^Iy  chief  labour  in  this  book  was  most  accurately  to 
notice  tlu^  dark  hints  by  which  the  author  refers  from  one  pas- 
sage to  another,  and  thus  promises  to  reveal  what  he  conceals ; 
•and  to  mark  down  on  the  margin  the  number  of  the  page  where 
•such  passages  as  shoidd  explain  each  other  were  to  be  found. 
But  even  thus  the  book  still  remained  dark  and  imintclligible 
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cnouijh ;  except  that  one  at  last  studietl  oneself  inti)  a  rer- 
tiiiii  liniun<>li)<;y,  ami.  by  usiiiu:  it  aceordiiif;  to oiu-'s  o\n»  fiiney, 
belifvinl  that  <>iie  was  at  any  nite  s:iyin;;.  if  not  uiuU-rstandinj;, 
somi'thiii^.  'Hio  Ix'foiv-nuntioniHl  work  makes  very  honourable 
mention  of  it.s  ])rt»<lect.'Ssors,  luul  we  wrre  ineiti'd  to  invrstiirate 
those  oriional  sources  tliemstdves.  ^Vc•  turned  to  the  works  of 
'llieophnLHtiLs.  raniceLsus  mid  Hxsilius  Vahntinus ;  as  well  as 
to  th«)se  of  Iltlmont,  Sturkey,  ami  others  whose  doctrines  and 
din'ctions,  resting  more  or  less  on  nature  and  inxaj^ination,  wc 
endeavounxl  to  see  into  and  follow  out.  I  wa.-.  particularly 
pleascil  with  tlie  Aitrra  Catena  Humeri,  in  which  nature, 
t]iou;;h  pi'rha|)s  in  fantastical  fashion,  is  rei)n.'s<.'ntcd  in  a  Iwau- 
tiful  combination  ;  and  thus  sometimes  by  ourst-lves,  sometimes 
to^^ther,  we  employed  much  time  on  tliese  sinjfidarities,  and 
sjient  the  eveninj;^  of  a  long  winter,  during  which  I  was  com- 
jKdled  to  keep  my  chamlx-r,  ver}'  agneably.  since  we  three, 
my  mother  being  included,  were  more  dclightctl  with  these 
secrets  tlian  wc  could  have  been  at  tlieir  cluciibtion. 

In  the  meantime  a  verj*  severe  trial  was  preparing  for  mc ; 
for  a  disturlxnl,  and  one  might  even  say.  for  certain  moments, 
destroyed  digestion,  excited  such  symptoms  tliat.  in  great  tri- 
bulation, I  thought  I  should  lose  my  lif<',  and  none  of  the 
remedies  applie<l  would  produce  any  further  ettt-ct.  In  this 
hust  extnniitv.  my  distresse<l  mother  constrained  the  embar- 
rassed physician  with  the  greatest  vehemence  to  come  out 
witli  his  univers;d  medicine ;  after  a  long  n-fusid.  he  hastened 
home  at  the  dead  u{  night,  and  retunicd  with  a  little  glass  of 
crystallized  drv  s;dt.  which  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  patient.  It  luid  a  decidedly  alkaline  taste.  The 
salt  was  scarcely  taken  th;ui  my  situation  apix-ared  relieved, 
and  from  that  moment  the  di.seas«.>  to<ik  a  turn  which,  by 
degrees,  led  to  my  recover)-.  I  cannot  say  how  far  tliis 
strengthciu'd  and  enhance<l  our  fiiitli  in  our  physician,  and 
our  industr}-  to  make  ours*.lves  partakers  of  such  a  treasure. 

Mv  friend,  who.  without  p;irents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  lived 
in  a  large,  well-situatcHl  house,  had  already  before  this  begun 
to  purch.xst^  herself  a  little  air-funiace.  alembics  and  retorts  of 
UKMlcrate  size ;  and.  in  accordance  with  the  hints  of  Welling, 
and  the  ."igniticant  signs  of  our  physician  and  ma>ter.  ope- 
nited  prinei|);illy  on  iron,  in  which  the  must  healing  i)Ower8 
were  said  to  be  concealed,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  oi)€u  it. 
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And  as  the  volatile  salt  which  must  be  produced  made  a  great 
figure  in  all  the  wi-itings  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  so, 
for  those  operations,  alkalies  also  were  required,  which,  while 
they  flowed  away  into  the  air,  were  to  unite  with  these  super- 
terrestrial  things,  and  at  last  produce  pei-  se,  a  mysterious  and 
excellent  neutral  salt. 

Scarcely  was  I  in  some  measure  recovered,  and,  favom*cd 
by  the  change  in  the  season,  able  once  more  to  occupy  my  old 
gable-chamber,  than  I  also  began  to  provide  myself  with  a 
little  ajiparatus.  A  small  air-furnace  with  a  sand-bath  was 
prepared,  and  I  very  soon  learned  to  change  the  glass  alem- 
bics, with  a  piece  of  bmiiing  match-cord,  into  vessels  in  which 
the  diiferent  mixtures  Avere  to  be  evaporated.  Now  were 
the  strange  ingi-edients  of  the  macrocosm  and  microcosm 
handled  in  an  odd,  mysterious  manner,  and  before  all  I  at- 
temi)ted  to  produce  neutral  salts  in  an  unheard-of  way.  But 
what  busied  me  most,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  so-called 
Liquor  Silicum  (flint-juice),  which  is  made  by  melting  do-mi 
pm-e  quartz-flint  ynih.  a  proper  proportion  of  alkali,  whence 
residts  a  transparent  glass,  which  melts  away  on  exposm-e  to 
the  air,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  clear  fluidity.  Whoever 
has  once  prepared  this  himself,  and  seen  it  with  his  o^vn  eyes, 
will  not  blame  those  who  believe  in  a  maiden  earth,  and  in 
the  possibilit)^  of  producing  further  effects  upon  it  by  means 
of  it.  I  had  acquired  a  peculiar  dexterity  in  preparing  this 
Liquor  Silicum ;  the  fine  white  flints  M'hich  are  found  in  the 
Maine  fiu-nished  a  perfect  material  for  it ;  and  I  was  not  want- 
ing in  the  other  requisites,  nor  in  diligence.  But  I  became 
weary  at  last,  because  I  could  not  but  remark  that  the  flinty 
substance  was  by  no  means  so  closely  combined  with  the  salt 
as  I  had  philosophically  imagined ;  for  it  very  easily  separated 
itself  ag.'iiu,  and  this  most  beautiful  mineral  fluidity,  which, 
to  my  greatest  astonishment,  had  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
form  of  an  animal  jelly,  always  deposited  a  powder,  which  I 
was  forced  to  pronounce  the  finest  flint  dust,  but  which  gave 
not  the  least  sign  of  anjihing  productive  in  its  natm-e,  from 
whicli  one  could  have  hoped  to  see  this  maiden  earth  pass 
into  the  maternal  state. 

Strange  and  unconnected  as  these  operations  were,  I  yet 
learned  many  things  from  them.  I  paid  sti'ict  attention  to 
all  the  cr)'&talli2ations  that  might  occur,  and  became  acquainted 
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witli  tho  external  forms  of  many  natural  thinfrs,  and  inasmuch 
a>«  I  wpU  know  that  in  moiU-ni  times  chemical  sul>j(>ct.s  were 
tnatiKl  mnn*  inethodieally,  1  wt^sIkhI  to  jjet  a  peneral  con- 
ciption  nf  them,  olthou^i,  ns  a  half-adept,  I  had  very 
little  resiKx-t  for  the  ajM>thecarie«  and  all  th(j«e  who  operatcil 
with  eonmu»n  tire.  However,  the  chemical  Compeiulium  of 
Ii<xTh:iave  jittnietcd  m«*  jKiwerfullv,  and  led  me  on  to  read 
sevend  of  his  \\Titinj^,  in  which  since,  moreover,  my  to<lious 
illness  had  incliiiiHl  me  towanls  njcilical  subjects,)  I  found 
an  inducement  to  study  also  the  Aphnrisms  of  this  excellent 
mail.  A%  liich  I  was  glad  to  stamp  u]>ou  my  mind  and  in  my 
mein(»n,-. 

Ati'  •!)'  r  emploNTncnt,  somewhat  more  hxmimi,  and  by  far 
mon-  H-.  till  for  my  cultivatiim  at  the  moment,  wa-s  reading 
tliroujfh  the  letters  which  I  had  written  home  from  I^'ip/.ig. 
Nothinj;  reveals  mori>  with  n-s|KM-t  to  ourselve?<,  tlian  when 
we  a^in  see  In-fore  its  that  whii-h  liaM  pnx'ci'dcd  from  us  years 
before,  so  that  we  can  now  c<msider  ourselves  a.s  an  object  of 
contemplation.  Only,  in  truth,  I  w;lh  then  too  yomifj,  and  the 
ojKX-h  which  was  representi'd  by  those  pa{MTS  wa.s  still  too 
near.  As  in  our  younjfer  ycjirs  we  do  not  in  j^neral  easily 
cist  off  a  certain  self-complacent  conc«'it,  this  esjiccially 
shows  itself  in  despising  wh;it  we  have  been  but  a  little  time 
befon* ;  for  while,  indeed,  we  |)erceive,  as  we  advance  from 
Ptcj)  to  step,  that  those  tliinp*  which  we  n'gard  a.s  p»od  and 
excellent  in  ourselves  and  otliers  do  not  stand  tlieir  fn"oimd, 
we  think  we  can  bes-t  extricate  ourselves  from  tliis  dilemma 
by  ourselves  throwing  away  wlmt  we  cannot  presence.  So 
it  was  with  me  also.  For  as  in  Leipzig  I  had  gradually 
learned  to  set  little  value  on  my  childish  labours,  so  now  my 
academical  course  seemed  to  me  likewise  of  small  account, 
and  I  did  not  understand  that  for  this  verj'  reason  it  nnist  be 
of  great  >-alue  to  me,  as  it  elevated  mc  to  a  higher  degree  of 
observation  and  insight.  My  Cither  had  carefidly  collected 
an«l  sewctl  together  my  lettc-rs  to  him,  its  well  a.s  those  to  my 
sister ;  nay,  he  had  even  corrected  tljcm  with  attention,  luid 
improved  the  mistakes  both  in  M-riting  and  in  grammar. 

NMiat  first  struck  me  in  these  letters  Mas  their  exterior; 
I  was  shocked  at  an  incredible  carelessness  in  the  himdwritinjf, 
which  extende<l  frnm  ()ctol)er,  ITllo,  to  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing Januarj*.     But,  in  the  middle  of  March,  there  appeared 
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all  at  once  a  quite  compressed,  orderly  hand,  such  as  I  used 
formerly  to  employ  in  writing  for  a  prize.  My  astonishment 
at  this  resolved  itself  into  fi;ratitude  towards  the  good  Gellcrt, 
who,  as  I  now  avcU  remembered,  whenever  we  handed  in  our 
essays  to  him,  represented  to  us,  in  his  hearty  tone  of  voice, 
that  it  was  our  sacred  duty  to  practise  oiu-  hand  as  much, 
nay.  more  than  om-  style.  lie  repeated  this  as  often  as  any 
scrawled,  careless  writing  came  into  his  sight ;  on  wliich  occa- 
sion he  often  said  that  he  would  much  like  to  make  a  good 
hand  of  his  pupils  the  principal  end  in  his  instructions ;  the 
more  so  as  he  had  often  remarked  that  a  good  hand  led  the 
way  to  a  good  style. 

I  could  further  notice  that  the  French  and  English  passages 
in  my  letters,  although  not  free  from  blunders,  were  never- 
theless A\Titten  with  facility  and  freedom.  These  languages 
I  had  likewise  continued  to  practise  in  my  correspondence 
with  George  Schlosser,  who  was  still  at  Treptow,  and  I  had 
remained  in  constant  commimication  with  him,  by  which  I 
was  instructed  in  many  secular  affairs  (for  things  did  i\ot 
always  turn  out  with  liim  quite  as  he  had  hoped),  and  acquired 
an  ever  increasing  confidence  in  his  earnest,  noble  way  of 
thinking. 

Another  consideration  which  could  not  escape  me  in  read- 
ing through  these  letters,  was  that  my  good  father,  with  the 
best  intentions,  had  done  me  a  special  mischief,  and  had  led 
me  into  that  odd  way  of  life  into  which  I  had  fallen  at  last. 
He  bad,  namely,  repeatedly  Avarncd  me  against  card-playing ; 
but  Fran  Hofrath  Bohme,  as  long  as  she  lived,  contrived  to 
persuade  me,  after  her  oaati  fashion,  by  declaring  that  my 
lather's  warnings  Avere  only  against  the  abuse.  Now  as  I 
likewise  saw  the  advantages  of  it  in  society,  I  easily  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  by  her.  I  had  indeed  the  sense  of  play,  but 
not  the  spirit  of  play  ;  I  learned  all  games  easily  and  r-ajjidly, 
but  I  could  never  keep  up  the  proper  attention  for  a  whole 
evening.  Therefore,  when  I  began  very  well,  I  in-s'ariably 
failed  at  tlie  end,  and  made  myself  and  others  lose  ;  tlu-ough 
wliich  I  Avent  off,  always  out  of  humour,  either  to  the  supper- 
table  or  out  of  Jhe  company.  Scarcely  Avas  Madame  Eohme 
dead,  Avho,  moreover,  had  no  longer  kept  me  in  practice 
during  her  tedious  illness,  than  my  father's  doctrine  gained 
force ;  I  at  first  excused  myself  from  the  card-tables,  and  as 
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tlioy  now  (litl  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  nic,  I  l»cc'anie 
I'ven  niorv  of  a  hunlen  to  niysolf  than  to  others,  and  (kdinid 
thf  invitations,  which  then  U-eanie  more  rare,  and  at  last 
cea>i'tl  altof»ether.  I'by.  whieh  is  niucli  to  be  recommended 
to  youn;j  jK-oph*,  cs]K'ciany  to  those  who  have  a  practical 
MUM",  and  wi>h  to  look  about  in  the  world  fur  themselves, 
could  lU'Vtr.  indeed,  Ix-come  a  passion  with  me  ;  for  I  never 
pit  further,  though  I  mifjht  play  as  Ion;;  a^  I  would.  Had 
any  one  ^ivcn  me  a  j^-nerol  view  of  the  subjit-t,  and  made  me 
ob>or>e  ho%v  hero  ci-rtain  si^js  juul  nu)iv  or  less  of  chance 
fonn  n  kiiul  of  materiid  on  which  judgment  and  activity 
can  exercise  tlu-niMhcs — had  any  one  made  me  we  seveml 
jpmu's  at  once,  I  mi^jht  s(M)ner  have  bec(»me  reconcih-d.  With 
nil  this,  at  the  time  of  whieh  I  am  now  sp«'akin;;.  I  had  oomo 
to  the  conviction,  from  tlu-  above  consider.itions,  that  one 
should  not  avoid  social  ^anu's,  but  should  nither  strive  after  a 
certain  dexterity  in  them.  "  Time  is  inhnitely  lon^.  and  each  , 
day  is  a  vessel  into  whieh  a  jjreat  deal  njay  be  jjouixd,  if  ouc 
will  actually  fill  it  up. 

lliu-s  variously  was  I  occuj)ied  in  my  solitude ;  Ui(«  moro 
8o,  as  the  deiuirted  j^pirits  of  the  diHerent  tastes  to  which 
I  had  from  time  to  time  devottd  myself,  had  an  opjM)rtunity 
to  renjjpear.  I  thus  went  aj^ain  to  drawing  ;  and  a.s  1  alwujs 
wished  to  labour  directly  from  nature,  or  nither  from  n-idity. 
I  made  a  picture  of  my  chamber,  with  its  furniture,  and  the 
jx^rsjms  wlio  were  in  it  ;  and  when  this  no  more  amused  me, 
I  represented  all  sorts  of  town-tales,  which  were  'old  at  the 
time,  and  in  which  interest  waus  taken.  All  this  was  not 
without  chanicter  and  a  certain  taste,  but  unfortunatelv  the 
fi;^ires  lacked  ])roj>orti<in  and  the  proper  vigour,  In'sides  whieh 
tlie  execution  wils  extremely  misty.  My  father,  who  continued 
to  take  pleasure  in  these  thin^,  wislic«l  to  have  them  more 
distinct ;  evervthin^;  must  be  tinished  and  properly  comj)leted. 
lie  therefore  had  them  mounted  and  surrounded  with  nded 
lines;  nay.  the  painter  Mur;;cnstem,  his  domestic  artist — the 
same  who  afterwards  matli-  liimst-lf  known,  and  indeed  I'amous, 
by  bis  church-views — had  to  iiu»ert  the  jxi-siKctive  lines  of  the 
rooms  and  chamlK-rs,  which  then.  indee<l,  sto<Kl  in  jinttv  harsh 
contrast  %%-ilh  those  eloudy-Uwkin;;  fi^ires.  In  this  luanner 
he  thought  c<)nstanlly  to  comiK-l  me  to  greater  accuracy,  and, 
to  please  him,  I  drew  various  objects  of  still  life,  in  which, 
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since  the  oi-iginals  stood  as  patterns  bcfoi*e  me,  I  could  Avork^-ith 
more  distinctness  and  precision.  At  last  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  etch  once  more.  I  had  composed  a  tolerably  interesting 
landscape,  and  felt  myself  verj'  happy  when  I  coidd  look  out 
for  the  old  receipts  given  me  by  Stock,  and  coidd,  at  my  Avork, 
call  to  mind  those  pleasant  times.  I  soon  bit  the  plate  and 
had  a  jiroof  taken.  Unluckily  the  composition  was  Avithout 
light  and  shade,  and  I  now  tonnented  myself  to  bring  in 
both ;  but  as  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  Avas  really 
the  essential  point,  I  could  not  finish.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  been  quite  well,  after  my  oAvn  fashion ;  but  noAv  a 
disease  attacked  me  Avhich  had  never  ti'oubled  me  before. 
My  thi'oat,  namely,  had  become  completely  sore,  and  particu- 
larly what  IS  called  the  uvula  very  much  inflamed ;  I  could  only 
SAvallow  AA'ith  great  pain,  and  the  physicians  did  not  knoAv  what 
to  make  of  it.  They  toiTQcnted  me  Avith  gargles  and  hair- 
pencils,  but  could  not  free  me  from  my  misery.  At  last  it 
sti-uck  me  that  I  had  not  been  careful  enough  in  the  biting 
of  my  plates,  and  that  by  often  and  passionately  repeating  it, 
I  had  contracted  this  disease,  and  had  always  revived  and  in- 
creased it.  To  the  physicians  this  cause  was  plausible  and  \'ery 
soon  certain  on  my  leaving  my  etching  and  biting,  and  that  so 
much  the  more  readily  as  the  attempt  had  by  no  means  turned 
out  Avell,  and  I  had  more  reason  to  conceal  than  to  exhibit  my 
labom's ;  for  which  I  consoled  myself  the  more  easily,  as  I 
reiy  soon  saw  myself  free  from  the  troublesome  disease. 
Upon  this  I  could  not  refrain  from  the  reflection  that  my  simi- 
lar occupations  at  Leipzig  might  haA'e  gi-eatly  contributed  to 
those  diseases  from  which  I,  had  sufiered  so  much.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  tedious,  and  Avithal  a  melancholy  business  to  take  too 
much  care  of  om-selves,  and  of  Avhat  injures  and  benefits  us ; 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  Avith  the  Avonderfid  idios}Ti- 
crasy  of  human  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  infinite  A-aiiety 
in  the  mode  of  life  and  plcasm-e  on  the  other,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  human  race  has  not  Avorn  itself  out  long  ago.  Human  nature 
appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  toughness  and  many- 
sidedness,  since  it  subdues  even'thing  AA'hich  approaches  it,  or 
which  it  takes  into  itself,  and  if  it  cannot  assimilate,  at  least 
makes  it  indifierent.  In  case  of  any  great  excess,  indeed,  it 
must  yield  to  the  elements  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  as  the 
many  endemic  diseases  and  the  efiects  of  brandy  conAince 
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ti<s.  r.Mild  wr.  without  Ix^inj;  morMdly  nnxious,  kcop  ■watch 
oviT  ..,n -.!%(•>;  as  to  whiit  opomtos  favourahly  or  unfavounihly 
ui^m  us  in  oxir  co!n])lirate<l  civil  and  social  life,  and  would  we 
have  off  what  is  actually  ploaRiint  to  us  as  an  enjoyment,  for 
tljc  sake  of  the  c\-il  conse<piencos,  wc  shoiild  thus  know  how- 
to  n*movr  with  eiw  many  an  inconvenience  which,  with  a 
constitution  otherwise  sound,  often  troubles  us  more  than  even 
a  disenso.  Unfortunately,  it  is  in  dietetics  as  in  morals ; 
wc  cannot  Pct'  into  a  fault  till  we  have  f^t  rid  of  it ;  by 
which  nothing  is  gained,  for  the  next  fault  is  not  like  the 
preceding  one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recognised  under  the 
same  f<rmi. 

In  reading  throuffh  those  letters  which  had  been  ^vrittcn 
from  Ix'ipzig  to  my  sister,  this  remark,  among  others,  could 
not  esca|)e  me, — that  from  the  vcr)-  l>eginning  of  my  academical 
course,  I  had  esteemed  myself  vers-  clever  and  wise,  since,  as 
80on  as  I  had  learned  anything.  I  put  mysilf  in  the  pkce  of  the 
professor,  and  so  l)ccame  didactic  on  tlie  spot.  I  wa.<  amused 
to  see  how  I  had  immcfliately  ajiplied  to  my  sister  whatever 
Gellert  had  imjwrtcd  or  ad>-ised  in  his  lectnn>s.  without  seeing 
that  Ixitli  in  life  ;uul  in  l)ooks,  a  thing  may  Ix-  pmpcr  for  a  yoxmg 
man  without  In'ing  suitable  for  a  yotmg  lady ;  and  we  both 
toirt  ther  made  merr>-  over  these  mimicries.  Tlie  poems  also 
which  I  had  comj>osod  in  I.^'ip7Jc:  were  already  t<x)  |)oor  for 
me ;  and  they  s<n^nied  to  me  cold,  dr>-,  and  in  respect  to  that 
which  wa-s  meant  to  expnss  the  state  of  the  human  heart  or 
mind,  too  superficial.  This  induced  me,  now  tliat  I  was  to 
leave  mv  father's  house  once  more,  and  go  to  a  second  univcr- 
sitv,  again  tr)  decree  a  great  hij:h  autn  da  fi  against  my  labours. 
Sevend  commence<l  plavs.  some  of  which  had  reached  the 
third  or  the  fourth  act.  while  others  had  only  the  ])lot  fully 
made  out.  together  with  many  other  poems,  letters,  and 
paj>ers,  were  given  over  to  the  fire,  and  scarcely  an\lhing 
^vns  spared  except  the  mnnu«crij)t  by  Hehrisch,  Die  LnutiP  des 
Vcrliehlen  and  />»>  ^fi(x^huIdirfm,  which  la.st  I  constantly  went 
on  improvins;  with  peculiar  affection,  and,  as  the  piece  was 
alreadv  complete,  I  again  worked  over  the  plot,  to  m.ike  it 
more  bustling  and  intelligible.  Lessing,  in  the  first  two  acta 
of  his  Minna,  had  sot  up  an  unattainable  model  of  the  way 
in  which  a  drama  should  be  developed,  and  nothing  wa.s  to 
me  of  greater  concern  than  to  enter  thoroughly  into  his  mind 
and  his  views. 
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The  rccitixl  of  wlmtover  movod,  excited,  and  occupied  me 
at  this  time,  is  ah-eady  circumstantial  enou,a;h ;  but  I  must 
nevertheless  again  recur  to  that  interest  with  which  super- 
sensuous  thinfi;s  had  inspired  me,  of  Avhich  I,  once  for  all,  so 
far  as  mii^ht  be  possible,  undertook  to  form  some  notion. 

I  expcriencecl  a  great  influence  from  an  important  work 
that  fell  into  my  hands  ;  it  was  ArnokVs  Ilistori/  of  the  Church 
and  of  Heretics.  This  man  is  not  merely  a  reflective  liisto- 
rian,  but  at  the  same  time  pious  and  feeling.  His  sentiments 
chimed  in  very  well  with  mine,  and  what  particularly  de- 
lighted me  in  his  work  was,  that  I  received  a  more  favourable 
notion  of  many  heretics,  who  had  been  hitherto  represented  to 
me  as  mad  or  impious.  The  spirit  of  contradiction  and  the  love 
of  paradoxes  stick  fn,st  in  us  all.  I  diHgently  studied  the  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  as  I  had  often  enough  heard  it  said  that 
every  man  lias  his  own  religion  at  last,  so  nothing  seemed 
more  natmal  to  me  than  that  I  shovdd  form  mine  too,  and  this 
J.  did  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Neo-Platonism  lay  at  the 
fomidation :  the  hermctical,  the  mystical,  the  cabalistic,  also 
contributed  their  share,  and  thus  I  built  for  myself  a  world 
that  looked  strange  enough. 

I  could  well  represent  to  myself  a  Godhead  which  has  gone 
on  producing  itself  from  all  eternity  ;  but  as  prodviction  can- 
not be  conceived  AA-ithout  multiplicity,  so  it  must  of  neces- 
sity have  immediately  appeared  to  itself  as  a  Second,  M'hich  we 
recognise  tuider  the  name  of  the  Son ;  now  these  two  mus^t 
continue  the  act  of  producing,  and  again  appear  to  themselves 
jn  a  Third,  Avhich  was  just  as  substantial,  living,  and  eternal  as 
tlic^\niole.  With  these,  however,  the  circle  of  the  Godhead  was 
complete,  and  it  Avoidd  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
duce another  perfectly  equal  to  them.  But  since,  however,  the 
work  of  production  always  proceeded,  they  created  a  fourth, 
which  already  fostered  in  himself  a  contradiction,  inasmuch  as 
it  v/as,  like  them,  unlimited,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  to 
be  contained  in  them  and  bounded  by  them.  Now  this  was 
Lucifer,  to  whom  the  whole  power  of  creation  was  connuitted 
from  this  time,  and  from  whom  all  other  beings  Avere  to  ]n-o- 
cced.  lie  immediately  displayed  his  infinite  activity  by  creat- 
ing the  whole  body  of  angels  ;  all,  again,  after  his  own  likeness, 
unlimited,  but  contained  in  him  and  bomided  by  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  such  a  glory,  he  forgot  his  higher  origin,  and 
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])oli('Vod  thnt  he  could  find  himself  in  hinisolf,  and  from  this 
first  in^atitudi'  s])nin>;  all  that  dcH's  not  stH-m  to  us  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  will  an<l  purjKises  nf  the  (i<Klhe.ul.  Now  tlie 
more  he  concentnited  himself  within  himself,  the  more  painful 
nmst  it  have  Inconjc  to  him.  as  well  as  to  all  tlje  spirits  whose 
sweet  uprising;  to  their  oriijin  he  had  embittered.  And  so  that 
liap]H>iu-d  which  is  intimated  to  us  under  the  fonn  of  the  I-'all 
of  thi-  Angels.  One  ])art  of  them  concentnited  itself  with  Lu- 
cifer, the  other  turned  itself  apiin  to  its  orii^n.  I'Vimi  this 
ooncentnition  of  the  whole  creation,  for  it  had  proceeded  out 
of  Lucifer,  and  was  force<l  to  follow  him,  spnin^  all  that  wc 
jx^rceivc  undi-r  the  fonn  of  matter,  which  we  figure  to  ours<'lvcs 
as  heavy,  .'•olid,  and  dark,  hut  which,  since  it  is  <lescended.  if 
not  even  imnu^liately,  yet  hy  filiaticm.  from  the  Divine  Heint;, 
is  just  as  unlimiteil.  |H)werful,  and  eternal  as  its  sire  and  ^nmd- 
sirc.  Since  now  the  whole  mischief,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
merely  aro<e  through  the  one-sided  direction  of  Lucifer,  the 
Ix'tter  half  wa.s  indee<l  wanting;  to  this  creati<m  ;  for  it  ])OS- 
frcs'ied  all  that  is  piincd  by  concentration,  while  it  lacked  all 
that  can  l>c  cHected  by  expansion  alone  ;  and  so  the  whole 
cn'atii>n  could  have  destroyed  it.self  by  evcrlastinj;  eonccntra- 
ti(m,  ccmld  have  annihilated  its«'lf  with  its  father  Lucifer,  and 
have  lost  all  its  claims  to  an  equal  ctenjity  with  the  (Jodhead. 
This  conditicm  the  Klohim  contemi)lated  for  a  time,  and  they 
had  their  choice,  to  wait  for  tho.se  yKoits,  in  whiih  the  field 
would  ajjain  have  l)ceonie  clear,  and  space  would  Ik-  left  them 
for  a  new  creation  ;  or,  if  they  would,  to  seize  ujx)n  that  which 
e\iste<l  already,  and  supjjly  the  want,  according;  to  their  own 
eternity.  Now  thi-y  cho.se  the  latter,  and  by  their  mere  will 
supplied  in  an  instant  the  whole  want  which  the  conse<piencc 
of  Lucifer's  undertakinj;  drew  after  it.  They  f>^ve  to  the 
I'tenial  Itein};  the  faculty  of  cxjwndinj;  it.self,  of  njovinj;  it.self 
towards  them  ;  the  |K-culiar  pulse  of  life  was  apiin  restored, 
and  Lucifer  himself  could  not  avoid  its  effects.  This  is  the 
ci>och  when  that  apjKared  which  we  know  as  li^^ht.  and  when 
that  lK>^nn  which  we  are  accustome<I  to  desif^iate  uv  tin-  word 
creation.  Cireatly  now  as  this  multiplied  itself  by  ])roi:je.ssivG 
defaces.  throu;jh  the  continually  workin;;  vital  ])ower  of  the 
tlohim.  .still  a  Immui;  w;ls  wantin*;  who  mi;;ht  be  able  to  restore 
the  ori^rinal  coiUHxion  with  the  (Jodhead  ;  and  thus  man  w.ts 
produced,  who  in  all  things  was  to  be  biiiiilar,  }ca,  t<j[ual  to 
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the  Godhead  ;  but  thereby,  in  effect,  found  himself  once  more 
ill  the  situation  of  Lucifer,  that  of  being  at  once  unUmited  and 
bounded ;  and,  since  this  contradiction  was  to  manifest  itself  in 
him  tlu-oug-h  all  the  categories  of  existence,  and  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  a  decided  will,  was  to  accompany  his 
various  conditions,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  he  must  be  at 
the  same  time  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  imperfect,  the 
most  happy  and  the  most  imliappy  creatm-e.  It  was  not  long 
before  he,  too,  completely  played  the  part  of  Lucifer.  True 
ingratitude  is  the  separation  from  the  benefactor,  and  thus 
that  fall  was  manifest  for  the  second  time,  although  the  whole 
creation  is  notliing  and  was  nothing  but  a  falling  fi-om  and. 
retm-ning  to  the  original. 

One  easily  sees  how  the  Redemption  is  not  only  decreed 
from  eternity,  but  is  considered  as  eternally  necessary,  nay, 
that  it  must  ever  renew  itself  through  the  whole  time  of  gene- 
ration* and  existence.  In  this  \ieyv  of  the  subject,  nothing  is 
more  natm-al  than  for  the  Divinity  himself  to  take  the  form  of 
man,  which  had  abcady  prepared  itself  as  a  veil,  jmd  to  share 
his  fate  for  a  short  time,  in  order,  by  this  assimilation,  to 
enhance  his  joj's  and  alleviate  his  soitows.  The  history  of  all 
rehgions  and  philosojjhies  teaches  us  that  this  great  truth,  indis- 
pensable for  man,  has  been  handed  do'VATi  by  different  nations, 
in  different  times,  in  various  ways,  and  even  in  strange  fiibles 
and  images,  in  accordance  with  theii-  limited  knowledge ; 
enough,  if  it  only  be  acknowledged  that  we  find  om'selves  in 
a  condition  which,  even  if  it  seems  to  di'ag  us  do\\Ti  and  oppress 
us,  yet  gives  us  opportimity,  nay,  even  makes  it  our  duty,  to 
raise  oiu-selves  up,  and  to  fulfil  the  pm-poses  of  the  Godhead 
in  tliis  manner,  that  while  we  are  compelled  on  the  one  hand 
to  concentrate  oiu'selves  {wis  zu  verselbsten),  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  omit  to  expand  om'selves  {zms  zu  entselbstigen)  in 
regular  pulsation.f 

*  "  Das  Werden,"  the  state  of  becoming,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
being.  Tlie  word,  which  is  most  useful  to  the  Germans,  can  never  be  ren- 
dered properly  in  English. — Trans. 

t  If  we  could  make  use  of  some  such  verbs  as  "  inself  "  and  "  unself," 
we  should  more  accurately  render  this  passage. — Trails. 


XlXm  BOOK. 


♦•The  heart  is  often  affectc<l.  moreover,  to  the  ad\^lntnf^?  of 
ditFon^nt.  hut  especially  of  wx-ial  nnd  refine<l  virtues,  an«l  the 
more  tt  n<ler  jsentiments  are  exeite<l  luid  unfolded  in  it.  Many 
touches,  in  iMirticular.  will  inipn'SH  themsoU-es,  which  pive 
the  vounff  reader  an  insijjht  into  the  more  hidden  corner 
of  the  human  heart  and  its  jiassioim— ,1  knowled-jc  which  is 
more  worth  than  all  Latin  and  Cinn-k,  and  t>f  which  ()vi«l  wa.^ 
a  very  excellent  master.  But  yet  it  is  not  on  tliis  account 
that  the  classic  po»>t.s,  and  therefore  Ovid,  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  vouth.  We  have  from  the  kind  Cnator  a  variety  of 
mental  jwwers,  to  which  we  must  not  n<j;lect  ;n"nff  tlieir 
proper  ciUturo  in  our  e.-u-liest  years,  and  which  cannot  1k5 
cultivated  either  by  lofjic  or  metaphysics.  Ijitin  or  Cireek. 
We  have  an  imajrination,  before  which,  since  it  should  not 
Bei/e  upon  the  verj-  first  conceptions  that  chance  to  present 
themselves,  we  oufjht  to  place  the  fittest  and  most  iK'autifid 
imaijes,  and  thus  accustom  and  practise  the  mind  to  recoijniso 
and  love  the  lieautifui  everi-where.  and  in  nature  itself.  un<ler 
itd  d<terminc<l,  true,  and  also  in  it.s  finer  features.  A  jn^at 
quantirv  of  conception.s  and  general  knowled^  is  necesjviry 
to  us.  as  well  for  the  sciences  ns  for  d,uly  life,  which  can  bo 
h'ju-ned  out  of  no  compentlitmi.  Our  feelings,  atfections,  and 
pa-ssion.s  should  be  ad>-antaj;tH)n.sly  dcvelo|XHl  and  purified." 

'Iliis  imjKirtant  jja-ssa^-,  which  is  found  in  the  Unirerml 
(Herman  Lihran/.  wxs  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Similar 
princij)lcs  and  similar  views  manifested  themselves  in  many 
directions.  Tliey  made  \ii»m  m  lively  youths  a  very  jj^eat 
impression,  which  had  the  more  decided  etfect.  as  it  wiis 
strent^thened  besides  by  \N'iel.'md*s  example ;  for  tlie  workjj 
of  his  second  brilliant  {x-riod  clearly  fihowed  that  he  had 
formefl  himself  jicconlini;  to  such  maxims.  And  what  moro 
could  w«'  desire?  IMiilosophy,  with  its  abstruse  questions, 
was  set  aside — the  classic  lanjfuapes,  the  acquisition  of  which 
is  accomixuucd  by  so  much  drudgcr}',  one  saw  thrust  into  Uio 
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backgroimcl — the  compcndiums,  about  the  sufficiency  of  which 
Hanilot  luul  ah'cady  wliispcred  a  doubtful  word  into  the  ear, 
came  more  and  more  into  susjncio]!.  Wc  Avere  dii-ected  to 
the  conteniplntion  of  an  active  life,  which  we  were  so  fond  of 
leadinj^,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  passions  wliich  we  partly 
felt,  partly  anticipated,  in  our  o^vn  bosoms,  and  M'hich,  if 
thougli  they  had  been  rebuked  formerly,  now  appeared  to  us  as 
something  important  and  dignified,  because  they  were  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  oiu*  studies,  and  the  laiowledge  of  them  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  most  excellent  means  of  cultivating  our  mental 
powers.  Besides  this,  such  a  mode  of  thought  was  quite  in 
ttccordance  with  my  own  conviction,  nay,  Avith  my  poetical 
luode  of  treatment.  I  therefore,  without  opposition,  after  I 
had  thAvarted  so  many  good  designs,  and  seen  so  many  fair 
hopes  vanish,  reconciled  myself  to  my  father's  intention  of 
sending  me  to  Strasburg,  -where  I  was  promised  a  cheerful, 
gay  life,  Avhile  I  should  prosecute  my  studies,  and  at  last  take 
my  degree. 

In  spring  I  felt  my  health,  but  stiU  more  my  youthful 
sprrits,  again  restored,  and  once  more  longed  to  be  out  of  my 
father's  house,  though  v,-ith  reasons  far  different  fi'om  those  on 
the  fu'st  time.  The  pretty  chambers  and  spots  where  I  had 
suffered  so  much  had  become  disagreeable  to  me,  and  with 
2ny  father  himself  there  could  be  no  pleasant  relation.  I 
could  not  quite  pardon  him  for  haA^ing  manifested  more  impa- 
tience than  Avas  reasonable  at  the  relapse  of  my  disease,  and 
at  my  tedious  recoA^ery ;  nay,  for  haA-ing,  instead  of  comfort- 
ing me  by  forbearance,  fi-equently  expressed  himself  in  a  cruel 
manner,  about  that  Avhich  lay  in  no  man's  hand,  as  if  it  de- 
pended only  on  the  AAdll.  And  he,  too,  Avas  in  various  AA'ays 
hurt  and  offended  by  mo. 

For  young  people  bring  back  from  the  university  general 
ideas,  Avhich,  indeed,  is  quite  right  and  good;  but  because 
they  fancy  themselves  very  wise  in  this,  they  apply  them  as 
a  standard  to  the  objects  that  occui",  Avhich  must  then,  for  tlie 
most  part,  lose  by  the  comparison.  Thus  I  liad  gained  a  general 
notion  of  architecture,  and  of  the  arrangement  and  decoration, 
of  houses,  and  imprudently,  in  conversation,  had  applied  this 
to  our  own  house.  jNly  father  had  designed  the  Avhole  arrange- 
ment of  it,  and  carried  through  the  building  Avith  great  per- 
severance, and,  considering  that  it  AA'as  to  be  exclusively  a 
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residence  for  hiinself  niul  his  family,  nothing  could  be  ohjtcted 
to  it .  ill  tliis  ta-ste,  uIm),  verj*  many  of  the  houses  in  Frank- 
fort were  built.  An  ojK'n  htmrcase  ran  up  throu;,'h  the  house, 
and  touehfd  uixin  lar;;c  ante-nM)ms,  which  nuLjht  very  well 
have  In-eu  cIkuuIhts  themselves,  as,  indeed,  we  always  j)asseJ 
the  fine  season  in  them.  Hut  tins  pleasmt,  cheerful  existence 
for  a  sinjjle  family — this  communication  from  above  to  below 
— Ix-came  the  i^-atest  inconvenience  iis  soon  as  several  partiis 
occupieil  the  hou.se,  as  we  had  but  too  well  oxjH>rience<l  on 
the  oeeasit)n  of  the  Fnnch  tjuarti-rinj;.  For  that  j);iinfiJ 
scene  with  the  kin;;'s  lieutenant  would  not  have  hapi)cned, 
nay,  my  father  would  even  have  felt  ;U1  those  disagreeable 
matters  less,  if,  after  the  Leipzig  fa.shion,  our  8t;iirca.se  had 
nni  close  alonp;  the  side  of  tlie  hou.se,  and  a  st^parate  door  had 
been  given  to  each  stork',  'lliis  style  of  buildini;  I  once 
pniised  highly  for  its  advantages,  and  showed  my  fatlier  the 
possibility  of  altering  his  staircase  also ;  whereupon  he  fell 
into  an  incrxMlible  p;i.ssion,  which  was  the  more  violent  a.s,  a 
short  time  Ixfore,  I  had  found  fault  with  some  .««?rolle<l  look- 
ing-ghuss  fnimes,  and  njected  certain  Chinese  hangings.  A 
scene  ensui-d,  which,  indeed,  was  again  hushed  up  and 
smothered,  but  it  hasteni-d  my  jouniey  to  tlie  beautiful  Alsace, 
which  !•  aceomi)lished  in  the  newly-contrived  comfortable 
diligence,  without  delay,  and  in  a  short  time. 

I  alighte<l  at  the  (ihost  {fr'eist)  taveni,  and  ha.stenrd  at 
once  to  Siitisfy  my  most  caniest  desire  and  to  approach  the 
min.ster,  which  had  long  since  bi'cn  pointed  out  to  me  by 
fellow-travellers,  and  had  Ix-en  before  my  eyes  for  a  gr^at 
di.stancc.  ^^'hcn  I  first  jK-rceiviKl  this  Colossus  through  the 
narrow  lanes,  and  then  8t<K)d  too  near  before  it,  in  the  truly 
confined  little  square,  it  made  ujkju  me  an  impression  quite  of 
its  own  kind,  wliich  I,  Ix-ing  unable  to  analyse  it  on  the  spot, 
carried  >vith  me  only  indi.stinctly  for  this  time,  as  I  hastily 
a.scended  the  l)uilding,  so  as  not  to  neglect  the  beautiful  mo- 
ment of  a  high  and  cheerful  sun,  which  was  to  disclose  to  me 
at  once  the  broad,  rich  land. 

And  now.  from  the  platform,  I  saw  before  irc  the  beautiful 
region  in  which  I  should  for  a  long  time  live  and  reside  :  the 
handsome  city,  the  wide-spreading  meadows  around  it,  tliifkly 
set  and  interwoven  with  magnificent  trees,  that  striking 
richness  of  vegetation  which  follows  iu  the  windings  of  the 
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Rhine,  marks  its  banks,  islands,  and  aits.  Nor  is  the  level 
groimd,  stretching  down  from  the  south,  and  watered  by 
the  Tiler,  less  adorned  Avith  varied  green.  Even  Avestwarcl, 
towards  the  mountains,  there  are  many  loAv  grounds  whieh 
afford  quite  as  charming  a  Aiew  of  Avood  and  meadoAv-growth, 
just  as  the  northern  and  more  hilly  part  is  intersected  by  iu- 
niunerable  little  brooks,  AA'hich  promote  a  rapid  vegetation 
everj-Avhere.  If  one  imagines,  between  these  luxm-iant  out- 
stretched meads,  betAveen  these  joyously  scattered  groA^es,  all 
land  adapted  for  tillage,  excellently  prepared,  verdant,  and 
ripening,  and  the  best  and  richest  spots  marked  by  hamlets 
and  farm-houses,  and  this  great  and  immeasurable  plain,  pre- 
pared for  man,  like  a  ncAV  paradise,  bounded  far  and  near  by 
momitains  partly  cultivated,  partly  OA'crgroAvn  Avith  Avoods; 
one  AAoll  then  conceiA^e  the  raptm'e  Avith  Avhieh  I  blessed  my 
fate,  that  it  had  destined  me,  for  some  time,  so  beautifid  a 
dwelling-place. 

Such  a  fresh  glance  into  a  neAV  land  in  A;v'hich  Ave  are  to  abide 
for  a  time,  has  still  the  peculiarity,  both  pleasant  and  fore- 
boding, that  the  AA'hole  lies  before  us  like  an  ujiA\Titten  tablet. 
As  yet  no  son'ows  and  joys  Avliieh  relate  to  oiu'seh'es  are  re- 
corded upon  it ;  this  cheerful,  A'aried,  animated  plain  is  still 
mute  for  us ;  the  eye  is  only  fixed  on  the  objects  so  far  as 
they  are  intrinsically  important,  and  neither  affection  nor  pas- 
sion haA'e  especially  to  render  prominent  tliis  or  that  spot. 
But  a  presentiment  of  the  future  abeady  disquiets  the  young 
heart,  and  an  misatisfied  craving  secretly  demands  that  AA'hich 
is  to  come  and  may  come,  and  AA'hich,  at  all  events,  Avhether  for 
good  or  ill,  AAdll  imperceptibly  assume  the  character  of  the 
spot  in  Avhich  Ave  find  oiu'selA'es. 

Descended  from  the  height,  I  still  tarried  aAvhile  befoi-e  the 
face  of  the  venerable  pile  ;  but  AA'hat  I  coidd  not  quite  clearly 
make  out,  either  the  first  or  the  foUoAving  time,  Avas  that  I 
regarded  this  miracle  as  a  monster,  AAdiich  must  have  ten-ified 
me,  if  it  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  appeared  to  me  com})re- 
hensible  by  its  regularity,  and  even  pleasing  in  its  finish. 
Yet  I  by  no  means  busied  myself  AA'ith  meditating  on  this  con- 
tradiction, but  suffered  a  monument  so  astonishing  quietly  to 
Avork  iipon  me  by  its  presence. 

I  took  small,  but  A^■ell-situated  and  pleasant  lodgings,  on 
the  summer  side  of  the  Fish-market,  a  fine  long  street,  Avhcre 
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the  pTcrlasting  motion  cnnio  to  the  assistance  of  cvrry  Jinoc- 
cupitil  niouuiit.  I  then  tKlivcrcd  my  Itttors  of  iiitr<Kliulinn, 
tuiii  fouiul  umou';  my  jMitrons  a  inerfhanl  who,  with  his  family, 
was  th-votfd  to  Uiost-  pious  (tpiuions  hutticicntly  known  to  mo, 
ahlioujih,  iLs  far  as  rejfanU-U  extrnial  wor>hip.  ho  had  not 
."Hparated  from  tlio  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  intdU^eiiec 
wjtlial,  and  hv  no  means  liyjHxritical  in  his  actions.  'I'lio 
comi>any  of  Ixwirdi  r>»  which  was  rccommciuhHl  to  me,  and, 
inditnl,  I  to  it.  was  very  a-^rccahh-  an<l  entertaining.  A  couple 
of  Old  maitLs  liad  lonp  kept  up  this  Ixiardin;:- house  witli  rej;u- 
hirity  and  i»ood  sucei"ss ;  there  niijrht  have  hccn  alwiut  ten 
jK'rsons.  ohlcr  and  younger.  Of  these  latter,  one  nameil 
.Mkyku,  a  native  of  Lindau,  Is  mast  vividly  present  to  mc. 
From  his  form  and  face  he  mif»ht  have  hiin  considered  one  of 
tlic  hiindsomest  of  men,  if.  at  the  same  time,  he  luid  not  had 
something  of  the  sloven  in  his  whole  apiH>aranee.  In  like 
manner  his  splendid  natural  talents  were  (leformeil  hy  an  in- 
crvtlihlc  levity,  and  his  cxcillent  tenjjK>r  by  an  unl>oundccl 
dissoluteness.'  lie  had  ixn  o|Kn.  joyoas  face,  more  round  tluin 
oval ;  llu'  or^^ans  of  the  st-nses,  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  nud 
cars,  could  l)e  calh-il  rich  ;  they  sIhjw fd  a  decided  fulness, 
witljout  bein^  t«H>  lar^e.  'ihc  mouth  was  piu^icularly  charm- 
inj;.  from  tlie  curlin*;  lips,  and  his  whole  ])hysio},Tiomy  had  tho 
jKculiar  expression  of  a  rake,  from  the  circumstance  tluit  his 
cvehrows  mit  across  his  nose,  which,  in  a  handsome  face, 
aiwavs  produces  a  pleasant  cxpri^ssion  of  sensimlity.  Hy  hLs 
jovialness,  sincerity,  and  «,^)<i-nature,  he  made  him.self  be- 
loved by  all.  His  memory  was  inci-e<liblc ;  attention  at  tho 
lectures'cost  him  nothin;,';  he  retaini-d  all  that  he  heard,  and 
was  intellectual  cnoimh  to  take  some  interest  in  everytlun}^, 
and  this  the  more  cjLsily.  as  he  was  studying;  medicine.  All 
impressions  remained  lively  with  him,  and  his  wai;t,'er}'  m 
rt'iK-ating  the  lectures  and  mimicking;  tlie  professors  often 
went  so  tir.  tluit  when  he  had  heard  three  ditterent  lectures 
in  one  moniinj;.  he  wo\dd.  at  tlu^  dinner-t'd)le,  interchanj^o 
the  professors  with  each  other.  jKirainrphwise.  and  often  even 
more  abruptly,  which  parti -colouritl  lecture  fre<iuently  enter- 
tained as.  but  often,  too.  became  troubh^)mc. 

The  rest  were  more  or  less  pdite,  steady,  serioiLs  people. 
A  jx^nsioncd  knight  of  the  onlcr  of  St.  Louis  was  one  of 
these  ;  but  the  majority  were  students,  all  really  good  and 
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well-disposed,  only  Uicy  were  not  allowed  to  go  Leyond  their 
usual  allowance  of  wine.  That  this  should  not  be  easily  done 
was  the  care  of  our  president,  one  Doctor  Salzmann.  Already 
in  the  sixties  and  unmarried,  he  had  attended  this  dinner- 
table  for  many  years,  and  maintained  its  good  order  and 
respectabiUty.  1  le  possessed  a  handsome  property,  kept  him- 
self close  and  neat  in  his  exterior,  even  belonging  to  those 
■who  always  go  in  shoes  and  stockings,  and  ^^•ith  then-  hat 
under  their  arm.  To  j)\it  on  the  hat,  was  with  him  an  extra- 
ordinary action.  He  commonly  carried  an  umbrella,  A^sely 
reflecting  that  the  finest  summer-days  often  bring  thunder- 
storms and  passing  showers  over  the  country. 

With  this  man  I  talked  over  my  design  of  continuing  to 
study  jm-isprudence  at  Strasburg,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  my 
degree  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  he  was  exactly  informed  of 
eveiytliing,  I  asked  him  about  the  lectures  I  should  have  to 
hear,  and  what  he  generally  thought  of  the  matter.  To  this 
he  replied,  tliat  it  was  not  in  Strasburg  as  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, where  they  try  to  educate  jurists  in  the  large  and 
learned  sense  of  the  term.  Here,  in  conformity  with  the 
relation  towards  France,  all  was  really  du-ected  to  the  practical, 
and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  French, 
who  readily  stop  at  what  is  gi^•eu.  They  tried  to  impai-t 
to  every  one  certain  general  principles  and  preHmiuary  know- 
ledge, they  compressed  as  much  as  j^ossible,  and  communi- 
cated only  what  was  most  necessary.  Hereupon  he  made 
me  acquainted  with  a  man,  in  whom,  as  a  Repetent^--'  great  con- 
fidence was  entertained ;  which  he  vciy  soon  managed  to  gain 
from  me  also.  By  way  of  introduction,  I  began  to  speak  with, 
him  on  subjects  of  jurisjDrudence,  and  he  wondered  not  a 
little  at  my  swaggering ;  for  dming  my  residence  at  Leipzig, 
I  had  gained  more  of  an  insight  into  the  requisites  for  the 
laAV  tlian  I  have  hitherto  taken  occasion  to  state  in  my  narra- 
tive, though  all  I  had  acquired  coidd  only  be  reckoned  as  a 

"  A  Repetent  is  one  of  a  class  of  persons  to  be  found  in  the  German 
■universities,  and  wlio  assist  students  in  their  studies.  They  are  sorrxe- 
what  analogous  to  tlie  English  Tutors,  but  not  precisely  ;  for  the  latter 
render  their  aid  hpfure  the  recitation,  while  the  Repetent  repeals  with  the 
student,  in  private,  the  lectures  he  has  previously  heard  from  the  pro- 
fessor. Kence  his  name,  which  mie:ht  be  rendered  Repeater,  had  we  any 
corresponding  class  of  men  in  England  or  America,  which  would  justify 
aa  English  word. — American  Note, 
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pcncral  encyclopedical  siincy,  and  not  as  ])roper  dcfinito 
knowU^d^'.  University  lite,  even  if  in  the  ct)iirse  of  it  we  may 
not  have  to  boost  of  our  ovnx  ])n»jK'r  industry,  nevertlultss 
ntfords  endless  ad>-antji;:t^  in  e\ery  kind  of  cultivation,  he- 
cause  we  are  always  surrounded  by  men  who  either  j)osses3 
or  an-  seeking;  science,  so  that,  even  if  unconsciously,  we  nro 
constantly  drawing  some  nourislimcut  la*oui  such  an  atmo- 
sphere. 

My  nj^ctent,  after  he  had  had  patience  witli  my  rambling 
discours<"  for  some  time,  gave  me  at  last  to  understand  that  1 
must  first  of  all  keep  my  immetliate  object  in  view,  which  m:us, 
to  be  examined,  to  take  my  degree,  and  tlien.  j)er'.'luince,  to 
commence  practice.  '•  In  ordi-r  to  stand  the  first,"'  paid  he, 
**  the  subject  is  by  no  means  investigated  at  large.  It  i*  in- 
quired how  and  when  a  law  arose,  and  what  gave  the  intenral 
or  extenud  occasion  for  it  ;  there  is  no  intjuiry  a.s  to  how  it 
has  been  altentl  by  time  and  cu.stom.  or  how  far  it  hn.s  perhaps 
iKcn  perverted  by  fals«.'  inter])retation  or  the  jn-nerted  u.sjige  of 
the  courts.  It  is  in  such  investig-.itions  that  learned  men  quite 
])€<  idiarly  Sj)end  their  lives ;  but  we  inquire  after  that  which 
exists  at  ])resent.  this  we  stanqi  fimdy  on  our  memorv*,  that  it 
niav  alwavs  Ix*  ready  when  we  wish  to  employ  it  for  th''  uso 
and  defence  of  our  clients.  Thu.s  we  qualify  our  young  people 
for  their  future  life,  and  the  rest  follows  in  proj^rtion  t«)  their 
talents  and  activitv.  "  Ilereujxin  he  handed  me  his  pami)ldets, 
which  were  written  in  question  and  answer,  and  in  which  I 
could  have  stood  a  prettv  gotnl  examination  at  once,  for  llopp's 
smaller  hiw-catechisni  w;is  ytt  ix-rfectly  in  my  memory- :  the 
rest  I  supplieil  with  some  diligence,  and,  against  my  will, 
qualified  myself  in  the  ciusiest  manner  as  a  candidate. 

But  since  in  this  way  all  my  own  activity  in  the  study  wa.s 
cut  otf. — for  I  had  no  sense  for  anything  ]K)sitivc,  but  wished 
to  have  everything  explained  historically,  if  not  intelligibly — 
I  found  for  mv  jniwers  a  wider  field,  which  I  employed  in 
the  most  singular  manner  by  devoting  myself  to  a  matter  of 
interest  which  was  aceidently  presented  to  me  from  without. 

Most  of  my  fellow-boanlers  were  medical  students.  These, 
as  is  well  kno^^^l,  are  th«>  only  students  who  zealou.sly  converse 
about  their  science  and  jjrofession  even  out  of  the  liours  of 
study.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  cjise.  The  objects  of  their 
endeavours  are  the  most  obvious  to  the  scnbes,  and  at  the  sjimo 
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time  the  highest,  the  most  simple  and  the  most  complicated. 
Medicine  employs  the  whole  man,  fox-  it  occupies  itself  Avith  the 
whole  man.  All  that  the  yoiuig  man  learns  refers  directly  to  an 
important,  dangerous  indeed,  but  yet  in  many  respects  lucrative 
practice.  He  therefore  devotes  himself  passionately  to  Avhat- 
ever  is  to  be  knoA^Ti  and  to  be  done,  partly  because  it  is  inter- 
esting in  itself,  partly  because  it  opens  to  him  the  joyous 
prospect  of  independence  and  wealth. 

At  table  then  I  heard  nothing  but  medical  conversations,  just 
as  formerly  in  the  boarding-house  of  Hofi'ath  Ludwig.  In  our 
wallas  and  in  om*  pleasm-e-parties  Hkewise  not  much  else  was 
talked  about ;  for  my  fellow-boarders,  like  good  fellows,  had 
also  become  my  companions  at  other  times,  and  they  were 
always  joined  on  all  sides  by  j^ersons  of  like  minds  and  like 
studies.  The  medical  faculty  in  general  shone  above  the  others, 
with  respect  both  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professors  and  the 
number  of  the  students,  and  I  was  the  more  easily  borne  along 
by  the  stream,  as  I  had  just  so  much  knowlege  of  all  these 
things  that  my  desii-e  for  science  could  soon  be  increased  and 
inflamed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  half-year, 
therefore,  I  attended  a  coui'se  on  chemistry  by  Spielmann,  an- 
other on  anatomy  by  Lobstein,  and  proposed  to  be  right  indus- 
tiious,  because  by  my  smgular  prehminaiy  or  rather  extra 
Ivuowledge,  I  had  akeady  gained  some  respect  and  confidence 
in  our  society. 

Yet  this  dissipation  and  dismemberment  of  my  studies  Avas 
not  enough,  they  were  to  be  once  more  seriously  distm-bed ; 
for  a  remarkable  political  event  set  everything  in  motion,  and 
procm-ed  us  a  tolerable  succession  of  holidays.  Marie  An- 
toinette, Archduchess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  France,  was  to 
pass  tlu-ough  Strasbm-g  on  her  road  to  Paris.  The  soleixmities 
by  which  the  people  are  made  to  take  notice  that  there  is  great- 
ness in  the  woi-ld,  were  busily  and  abxmdantly  prepared,  and 
especially  remarkable  to  me  was  the  building  which  stood  on 
an  island  in  the  Rhine  between  the  two  bridges,  erected  for 
her  reception  and  for  surrendering  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband's  ambassadors.  It  was  but  slightly  elevated  above  the 
gromid,  had  in  the  centre  a  grand  saloon,  on  each  side  smaller 
ones ;  then  followed  other  chambers,  which  extended  some- 
what backwards.  Enough,  had  it  been  more  durably  built,  it 
might  have  answered  very  well  as  a  pleasure-house  for  persons 
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of  rank.  But  tluit  which  particularly  intiTtstid  me,  and 
for  whith  I  ilid  not  ^nwljje  many  a  l>iisvl  a  little  silvtr  i-oin 
tlu'n  current;  in  order  to  procure  a  repeate<l  entrance  from  the 
porter,  was  the  emhroidere<l  tapestry-  with  which  they  had 
line<l  the  whole  interior.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
8p«'cimen  of  those  tapestries  worked  after  l<;iliaelles  cartoons, 
and  this  si^ht  wa.s  for  me  of  ver\-  decided  iniluence,  as  I  be- 
came aeiiuaintetl  with  the  true  and  the  jierfect  on  a  lari^e  scale, 
Uiouirh  i>nly  in  copies.  I  went  and  came,  and  came  and  went, 
;md  could  not  satiate  myself  with  lookint; :  nay.  a  vain  emlta- 
vour  trouhletl  mc.  because  I  would  williii<;iy  have  c«>mpre- 
hended  wluit  interested  me  in  st>  extraordinarj-  a  mann<  r.  I 
found  these  side-chiunbcrs  highly  <leli};htful  and  refreshinj?, 
but  the  chief  saloon  so  much  the  more  shocking,  lliis  had 
been  hun'^  with  many  lanjer.  more  brilliant  and  richer  hanjf- 
inj^i.  whi(  h  wire  surrounded  with  crowded  oniaments.  worked 
after  pictures  by  the  miHlem  French. 

Now  I  mi^ht  jx'rhaps  have  reconciled  myself  to  this  8t)-le 
al.so.  as  mv  ferlinj^.  like  my  judf^ient,  did  not  n»a<lily  rrjcct 
annhinf;  entirely  ;  but  tlie  suJijeet  was  exce».«5ively  revolting 
to  me.  nu'se  picturi-s  eontainetl  the  histr.n,'  of  Jason.  Medea, 
and  Crctisa,  and  therefore  an  example  of  the  most  unhai)py 
marriaj^.  To  tlie  left  of  the  throne  was  seen  the  bride  strup- 
}»linij  with  the  most  horrible  death,  surroimded  by  jH-rsons  full 
of  s^^npathizing:  woo  ;  to  the  ri^ht  was  the  father,  horrified  at 
the  munlered  babes  before  his  feet;  whilst  the  Vnry,  in  her 
draj^on-cjir.  drove  alon^  into  the  air.  And  that  the  horrible 
and  atrocious  should  not  lack  something  absurd,  the  white  tail 
of  that  mapic  bvdl  Hourishinl  out  on  the  ripht-hand  from  be- 
hind the  red  velvet  of  the  ;j«»lil-embroidered  back  of  the  throne, 
while  the  firc-spittiii'^  beast  himrjclf,  and  the  Jason  who  was 
fiu'btinjj;  >vith  him.  were  completely  covered  by  the  sumptuous 
drA\)vry. 

Here  all  the  maxim«»  which  I  had  made  my  own  in  Oescr's 
8ch«>ol  were  stirring;  within  my  l)osom.  It  was  withotit  proper 
stdection  and  jud^^iicnt.  to  bojjin  with,  that  Christ  and  tlie 
a]?ostles  were  brought  into  the  side-halls  of  a  nuptial  building, 
.ind  doubtlcs"-  the  size  of  the  chambers  had  {:^iid(d  the  royal 
tapt^stni--keejx*r.  Tliis.  however.  I  williii<ily  forpive,  l)CcauM} 
it  had  turned  out  so  much  to  my  advantaj:^  ;  but  a  bhuKler  like 
that  in  the  gfand  saloon  put  mc  altogether  out  of  my  self- posses- 
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sion,  and  with  animation  and  vehemence  T  called  on  my  com- 
rades to  Avitncss  sucli  a  crime  against  taste  and  feeling. 
"AMiat!""  cried  I,  without  regarding  the  bystanders,  "is  it 
permitted  so  thoughtlessly  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  a  young 
queen,  at  lier  first  setting  foot  in  her  dominions,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  most  horrible  marriage  that  perhaps  was  ever 
consummated !  Is  there  then  among  the  French  architects, 
decorators,  i;pholsterers,  not  a  single  man  who  understands 
that  pictures  represent  something,  that  pictui'cs  work  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings,  that  they  make  impressions,  that  they 
excite  forebodings  !  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  sent  the 
most  ghastly  spectre  to  meet  this  beauteous  and  pleasm"e-lov- 
ing  lady  at  the  very  frontiers !"'  I  know  not  what  I  said  besides  ; 
enough,  my  comrades  tried  to  quiet  me  and  to  remove  me  out 
of  the  house,  that  there  might  be  no  offence.  They  then 
assured  me  that  it  Avas  not  eveiybody's  concern  to  look  for 
significance  in  pictm-es ;  that  to  themselves,  at  least,  nothing 
of  the  sort  would  have  occiuTcd,  while  the  whole  population  of 
Strasburg  and  the  vicinity  which  was  to  throng  thither,  woidd 
no  more  take  such  crotchets  into  their  heads  than  the  queen 
herself  and  her  coxu't. 

I  yet  remember  well  the  beauteous  and  lofty  mien,  as  cheer- 
ful as  it  was  imposing,  of  this  youthful  lady.  Perfectly  visible 
to  us  all  in  her  glass  carriage,  she  seemed  to  be  jesting  with 
her  female  attendants,  in  familiar  conversation,  about  the 
throng  that  pom-ed  forth  to  meet  her  train.  In  the  evening 
we  roamed  through  the  streets  to  look  at  the  various  illumi- 
nated buildings,  but  especially  the  glowing  spire  of  the  minster, 
with  Avhich,  both  near  and  in  the  distance,  we  could  not  suffi- 
cientlj'  feast  oiu:  eyes. 

The  queen  pursued  her  way ;  the  country  people  dispersed, 
and  the  city  was  soon  quiet  as  ever.  Before  the  queen's 
an'ival,  the  veiy  rational  regulation  had  been  made,  that  no 
deformed  persons,  no  cripples  nor  disgusting  invalids,  should 
show  themselves  on  her  route.  People  joked  about  this,  and 
I  made  a  little  French  poem  in  which  I  compared  the  advent 
of  Christ,  who  seemed  to  wander  vipon  the  world  particularly 
on  account  of  the  sick  and  the  lame,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
queen,  who  scared  these  mifortunates  away.  JNIy  friends  let 
it  pass ;  a  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  Avho  lived  with  us, 
criticised  the  language  and  metre  very  unmercifully,  although, 
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as  it  socmrtl.  with  too  much  foundation,  and  I  do  not  n  iiu  m- 
IxT  tliat  I  ••vir  made  a  Frrnch  poiin  afterwards. 

Scarcclv  had  tlie  news  of  the  ijuccn's  happy  arrival  nm>^ 
fn)m  the  raj)ital.  llinn  it  wa.s  foUowt'd  by  the  horrihU-  intflli- 
p>nco  that.  «)winR  to  an  ovri>i';ht  of  the  ix)lice  during;  tl\o 
festal  fireworks,  an  infinite  ntnnlK-r  <»f  iK>rsons,  with  horses  ami 
carriai^es.  had  Uhmi  destn\vcd  in  a  street  ohstnieted  by  build- 
in;;  materials,  and  that  tlie  city,  in  the  midst  of  the  nuptial 
Bolemnities.  had  Ini-n  plunged  into  mouniinp  and  sorrow. 
'JTicv  attempted  to  ronc«>al  the  extent  of  the  misfortune,  both 
fr<»m  the  younj;  n>yal  pair  and  from  the  world,  by  bin-yin'^  the 
dead  in  socn>t,  so  that  many  famihes  w»  re  convinced  only  by 
tlie  ceaseless  absence  of  their  mend)ersthat  they.  too.  had  In-eu 
i;wcpt  otFbv  this  awftd  event.  That,  on  this  occasion,  those 
ghastly  fi<pruR\s  in  the  jjnmd  .salmjii  apiin  came  vividly  before 
mv  mind.  I  need  scarcely  mention ;  for  ever)-  one  knows  how 
powerful  certain  mond  impressions  arc,  when  they  cmlxxly 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  tliosi-  of  the  senses. 

This  occurn'nce  was,  however,  destined  mon-ovcr  to  ])lace 
my  friends  in  anxiety  and  trouble  by  nuans  of  a  pnmk  in  which 
I  indulged.  Among  us  young  |K-ople  who  had  been  at  Liip- 
zig,  there  had  l>e<'n  maintained  ever  afterwartls  a  certain  itch 
for  imiK)sing  on  and  in  some  way  niystifying  one  another. 
AVith  this  wanton  love  of  mischief  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Frankfort  (he  was  the  one  who  had  am|)lified  my  j)oem  on 
tlie  cake-baker  Hendel,  aj)plied  it  to  Mcdnn,  and  caused  its 
p^neral  circulation),  a  letter  dated  from  Versailles,  in  which  I 
informed  him  of  my  happy  arrival  there,  my  participation  in 
tlie  solemnities,  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  but  at  the  same 
time  enjoined  the  .strictest  .secrecy.  I  must  here  remark  that, 
from  the  time  of  that  trick  which  had  cauiM:>d  u.h  so  much  annoy- 
ance, our  little  Ix'ipzig  society  ha«l  accitstomed  it.self  to  perse- 
cute him  from  time  to  time  with  mystifications,  and  this  espe- 
cially as  he  was  the  drollest  man  in  the  world,  and  was  never 
more  amiable  than  when  he  was  di.scovering  the  dieat  into 
which  he  had  deliberately  Inen  led.  Shortly  aftir  1  had  writti-n 
this  letter,  1  went  on  a  little  jouniey  and  remained  absent  about 
a  fortnight.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  that  dis^'ster  had  reached 
Frankfort  ;  my  friend  iK-lievcd  me  in  Paris,  and  his  afiection 
letl  him  to  a])prehend  that  I  might  have  Iwen  involvid  in  tlic 
calamity.     He  inquired  of  my  parcuUi  and  other  persoub  to 
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Avlioin  I  M-as  accustomed  to  MTitc,  whether  any  letters  had  ar- 
rived, and  as  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  my  journey  kept  mc 
from  sending  any,  tliey  were  altogether  wanting.  lie  went 
about  in  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and  at  last  told  the  matter  in 
confidence  to  om*  nearest  friends,  who  were  now  in  equal 
anxiety.  Fortunately  this  conjecture  did  not  reach  my  parents 
until  a  letter  had  an-ived,  announcing  my  return  to  Strasburg. 
My  j'oiuig  friends  were  satisfied  to  learn  that  I  was  alive,  but  re- 
mained firmly  cominced  that  I  had  been  at  Paris  in  the  interim. 
Tlie  aflfectionate  intelKgenee  of  the  solicitude  they  had  felt  on 
my  accoimt  affected  me  so  much  that  I  vowed  to  leave  off  such 
tricks  for  ever,  but,  luifortunately,  I  have  often  since  allowed 
myself  to  be  guilty  of  sometliing  similar.  Real  life  frequently 
loses  its  brilliancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  many  a  time 
forced  to  polish  it  up  again  with  the  varnish  of  fiction. 

This  mighty  stream  of  coiu-tly  magnificence  had  now  flowed 
by,  and  had  left  in  me  no  other  longing  than  after  those 
tapestries  of  Rafiaelle,  which  I  would  willingly  have  gazed  at, 
revered,  nay,  adored,  eveiy  day  and  every  hoiu-.  Fortimately, 
my  passionate  endeavom's  succeeded  in  interesting  several  per- 
sons of  consequence  in  them,  so  that  they  were  taken  down 
and  packed  up  as  late  as  possible.  We  now  gave  ourselves 
up  again  to  our  quiet,  easy  routine  of  the  university  and  society, 
and  in  the  latter  the  Actuary  Salzmann,  president  of  our  table, 
continued  to  be  the  general  pedagogue.  His  intelligence, 
complaisance,  and  dignity,  which  he  always  contrived  to  main- 
tain amid  all  the  jests,  and  often  even  in  the  little  extravagances 
which  he  allowed  us,  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
whole  company,  and  I  could  mention  but  few  instances  where 
he  showed  his  serious  displeasure,  or  interposed  with  authority 
in  little  quarrels  and  disputes.  Yet  among  them  all  I  was  the 
one  Avho  most  attached  myself  to  him,  and  he  was  not  less 
incUned  to  converse  with  me,  as  he  found  me  more  variously 
accomplished  than  the  others,  and  not  so  one-sided  in  judg- 
ment. I  also  followed  his  <lii'ections  in  external  matters,  so 
that  he  could,  without  hesitation,  publicly  acknowledge  me  as 
his  companion  and  comrade :  for  although  ho  only  fiUcd  an 
office  which  seems  to  be  of  little  influence,  he  administered  it 
in  a  manner  which  redounded  to  liis  highest  honoiu*.  He  was 
actuary  to  the  Court  of  Wards  {Piqnllen-CoUeynmt),  and  there, 
indeed,  like  the  perpetual  secretary  of  an  university,  he  had, 
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SroiK-rly  sjx^iikinp,  the  nxunap^mcnt  of  alfiiirs  in  Ium  own  hands, 
ow  ;ui  he-  hail  iuntlucti>tl  Uii-s  husiucss  with  \lw  {^eatcst  cxact- 
niss  fur  niiujv  years,  tht-re  was  no  family,  from  tlio  first  to  the 
last,  whicli  did  not  owe  him  its  pTititude ;  as  indeed  scarcely 
any  one  in  the  whole  administration  of  p)venmient  can  earn 
more  bli  s^inp*  or  niore  ciu>es  than  one  who  tiikes  eh:iri;e  of 
the  orjjhaas,  or,  on  the  contrary,  «iuauder»  or  sutfcrs  to  be 
stjuandirid  their  property  and  ginxL*. 

'Hie  Stnisbm-gers  are  ptusaionatc  walkers,  and  tliey  have  a 
pootl  riijht  I*)  be  k).  Ix-t  one  turn  one's  stejxs  as  one  will,  one 
Hntl>  i)lr;isure-^iunds,  pjirtly  natural,  jMirlly  adonied  by  art 
in  uniieut  and  modem  times,  all  of  them  visited  and  enjoyed 
by  a  cheerful,  merrv-  little  jKople.  But  what  made  the  sight 
of  a  trreat  numlx-r  of  |x-destrians  still  more  aj^eeable  here  than 
in  other  phices,  wa-s  tlie  various  costimie  of  tlie  fair  sex.  The 
middle  claims  of  city  pirL>  yet  retained  the  hair  twisted  up  and 
secured  by  a  lar^e  pin  ;  as  well  as  a  certain  close  style  of  dress, 
in  which  anjoliin^  like  a  train  would  have  iK-en  unbecoming ; 
and  the  pKakint  part  of  it  w;u«.  that  this  costume  did  not  diiier 
violently  aceonUng  to  the  raidc  of  the  wearer ;  for  there  were 
still  some  families  of  opulence  and  distinction,  who  would  not 
jx'nuit  their  tlau^hters  to  (Icviate  from  thi.s  cc'tume.  The  rest 
followed  the  French  fk-hion,  and  this  party  made  some  prose- 
l}-tes  everv'  year.  Salzmaim  had  mxmy  acquaintinces  and  an 
entrance  everj-whcre ;  a  very  pleasant  circumst;aice  fwr  his 
comj^anion,  es|XH;ially  in  summer,  for  gtxKl  company  and  re- 
freshment were  found  in  all  the  public  gardens  fur  and  near, 
and  more  tluui  one  invitation  fur  tliin  or  that  pUmsjint  day  was 
received.  On  one  such  occa.sion  I  foimd  an  oj)|K)rtunity  to 
ncommend  myself  ver)-  rapidly  to  a  family  wliich  I  was  \-isit- 
ing  for  only  the  second  time.  We  were  invited,  and  arrived 
at  tlie  appointed  hour,  'I"hc  comjKUiy  was  not  large :  some 
played  :uid  some  walked  as  usual.  Aflerwanl<,  when  they 
were  to  go  to  supper,  I  saw  our  hostess  and  her  sister  speaking 
to  each  other  with  aninuition.  and  as  if  in  a  peculiar  embar- 
rvisment.  I  acctiste«l  tlu-m  and  sjiid  :  "  I  have  indetd  no  right, 
ladies,  to  fi)rce  myself  into  your  secrets ;  but  i)erhaps  I  may 
Ik- able  to  give  you  good  cnuncil,  or  even  to  ser\e  you."  Lpon 
this  thev  ili>clo?4Hl  to  me  their  painful  dilenmia  :  namely,  that 
tliey  had  invited  twelve  persons  to  table,  and  that  just  at  that 
moment  a  relation  had  returued  from  a  journey,  who  now,  as  the 
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thirteenth,  would  be  a  fatal  memento  mori,  if  not  for  liiinself, 
yet  certainly  for  some  of  the  guests.  "  The  case  is  very  easily 
mended."  replied  I ;  "  permit  me  to  take  my  leave,  and  stipu- 
late for  indenmification."  As  they  were  persons  of  consequence 
and  o-ood-breeding,  they  would  by  no  means  allow  this,  but 
sent  about  in  the  neighbom-hood  to  find  a  fourteenth.  I 
BuiFered  them  to  do  so,  yet  when  I  saw  the  servant  coming  in  at 
the  "-arden-gate  without  having  effected  his  errand,  I  stole 
away  and  spent  my  evening  pleasantly  under  the  old  linden- 
trees  of  the  Wanzenau.  That  this  self-denial  was  richly  repaid 
me  was  a  very  natural  conseqiience. 

A  certain  kind  of  general  society  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  card-playing.  Salzmann  renewed  the  good  instruc- 
tions of  Madame  Bohme,  and  I  was  the  more  docile  as  I  had 
really  seen  that  by  this  little  sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  one  may 
prociire  oneself  much  pleasure,  and  even  a  greater  freedom 
in  society  than  one  woidd  otherwise  enjoy,  llie  old  piquet, 
which  had  gone  to  sleep,  was  again  looked  out ;  I  learned 
whist ;  I  macle  myself,  according  to  the  directions  of  my  ISIentor, 
a  card-pm-se,  which  was  to  remain  untouched  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  now  found  opportunity  to  spend  most  of 
my  evenings  with  my  friend  in  the  best  circles,  where,  for  the 
m.ost  part,  they  -wished  me  well,  and  pardoned  many  a  little 
ii-regulai-ity,  to  Avhicli,  nevertheless,  my  friend,  though  Idndly 
enough,  used  to  call  my  attention. 

But  that  I  might  experience  spnbolicaily  how  much  one, 
even  in  externals,  has  to  adapt  oneself  to  society,  and  direct 
oneself  according  to  it,  I  Avas  compelled  to  something  which 
seemed  to  me  the  most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  world.  I  had 
really  very  fine  hair,  but  my  Strasburg  hair-dresser  at  once 
assured  me  that  it  was  cut  much  too  short  behind,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  fn'zure  of  it  in  which  I  could 
show  myself,  since  nothing  but  a  few  short  curls  in  front  were 
decreed  lawful,  and  all  the  rest,  from  the  cro-svn,  must  be  tied 
up  in  a  queue  or  a  hair-bag.  Notliing  was  left  but  to  put  up 
with  false  liair  till  the  natural  growlh  was  again  restored 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  lie  promised  me  that 
nobody  shoidd  ever  remark  this  innocent  cheat  (against  which 
I  objected  at  first  very  earnestly),  if  1  coidd  resolve  iqion  it 
immediately.  He  kept  his  word,  and  I  M'as  always  looked  upon 
as  the  young  man  who  had  the  best  and  the  best-di-essed  head 
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of  hair.  IJut  as  I  was  ol)li£jcil  to  n'nialn  thus  propped  up  and 
powilrnnl  from  early  in  thi-  niominj;.  and  at  tlie  same  time  to 
t«ke  eure  not  to  Ix-tray  my  fiilse  ornament  hy  heat  in;;  myself 
or  bv  violent  motions,  this  restniint  in  faet  contributed  mueh  to 
mv  behavinj;  for  a  time  more  ([uietly  and  j>olitely,  and  aecus- 
ttimetl  me  t«>  jroin;;  with  my  hat  under  my  arm.  and  conse- 
quently in  sh<H  s  and  st<K"kinp«  also;  however  I  did  not  vc-nture 
to  nej;leet  wtarini;  tuuh'n<tockinj;s  of  tine  leather,  as  a  defence 
ajpiinst  the  Rhine  -^lat.s,  which,  «>n  the  tine  summer  eveninj^s, 
frenenUlv  sj)read  theniM'lves  over  llie  meadows  and  pirdens. 
If  now.  under  these  eircumstancts.  a  violent  IkhUIv  motion  was 
denied  me,  our  social  convei-sjitiims  certainly  became  more  and 
more  animati^l  ami  im]>as.sioned ;  in<leed  they  were  tlic  most 
interesting;  in  which  I  had  hitherto  ever  bonie  jmrt. 

^Vith  my  way  of  firlinf;  and  thinkinjj,  it  cost  me  nothing; 
to  let  even*  one  pass  for  what  he  wa.s,  nay.  for  that  which  ho 
wished  to  jkiss  for.  and  thus  the  frankness  of  a  fresh  youthful 
hejirt.  wliich  manifesti-d  itself  almost  for  the  Hrst  time  in  its 
fidl  bl(K»m.  made  me  many  frii-nds  and  adherents.  Our  com- 
])anv  of  Ixjarders  increasetl  to  alxiut  twenty  jHTsons.  and  as 
Sal/manu  kept  up  his  accustomed  onler,  everything;  con- 
tinued in  its  old  n)Utine ;  nay.  the  conversjjtion  was  almost 
more  decoroits.  as  every  one  had  to  be  on  his  ^lard  before 
several.  -Vmon';  tlie  new  comers,  was  u  nuiii  who  ])articu- 
larly  interested  me  ;  his  name  was  Jino.  the  sjime  who  after- 
wards l)ecame  kno\sni  under  the  name  of  Stili.ixo.  In  spite 
of  an  anti«iuatetl  dn'ss.  his  fonn  had  somethinj;  delicate  alxiut 
it.  with  a  certain  stunlinevs.  A  b.i^-wip  did  not  disfif^ure 
his  sipnitieant  and  plcasinj;  countenance.  His  voice  wa.s 
mild,  without  iK-ing  soli  and  weak  ;  it  Ix-came  even  melodious 
and  iKjwerful  as  .soon  as  liis  .irdour  was  roused,  wliieli  was 
very  easily  done.  On  leaniinj;  to  know  him  better,  one 
found  in  him  a  .sound  common-s*nse,  which  rested  on  feelinp, 
and  theref»)re  to<jk  its  tone  from  the  affections  and  pa;;sions, 
and  from  this  ver)"  feeling  spran;;  an  enthiLsiasra  for  the  good, 
tlio  tnie,  and  tlu-  just,  in  the  (greatest  jwssible  j)urity.  For 
the  course  of  this  man's  life  had  been  ven.'  simple,  and  yet 
crowded  with  evenUi  and  with  manifold  Jictivitv.  The  element 
of  his  enen;)-  w;us  an  indestnictible  faith  in  (iod.  and  in  an 
a.ssistince  tlowin<;  immediately  from  him,  whicli  evidently 
manifested  itj>eif  in  au  uniutcrruptcd  providence,  and  iu  un 
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imfiiilinr^  deliverance  out  of  all  troubles  and  from  every  e\-il. 
Jung;  had  made  inany  such  experiences  in  his  life,  and  they 
had  often  been  repeated  of  late  in  Strasburg,  so  that,  -with 
the  o-reatest  chcerfuhiess,  he  led  a  life  frugal  indeed,  but  free 
froni  care  :  and  devoted  liiniself  most  eai'ncstly  to  his  studies, 
although  he  could  not  reckon  iipon  any  certain  subsistence  from 
one  quarter  to  another.  In  his  youth,  -when  on  a  fair  May  to 
become  a  cliai'coal  burner,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and 
after  he  had  instructed  himself,  at  the  same  time,  in  higher 
matters,  his  knowledge-loving  mind  drove  him  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  schoolmaster.  This  attempt  failed,  and  he  rctimied 
to  his  trade,  from  which,  however,  since  every  one  felt  for 
him  confidence  and  affection,  he  was  repeatedly  called  away, 
again  to  take  a  place  as  private  tutor.  But  for  his  most  in- 
ternal and  peculiar  training  he  had  to  thank  that  "wide-spread 
class  of  men  who  sought  out  their  salvation  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibilty,  and  who,  while  they  strove  to  edif}'  themselves  by 
reading  the  Scriptm-es  and  good  books,  and  by  mutual  exhorta- 
tion and  confession,  thereby  attained  a  degi-ee  of  cultivation 
which  must  excite  sm-prise.  For  while  the  interest  which  always 
accompanied  them  and  which  maintained  them  in  fellowship, 
rested  on  the  simplest  foundation  of  morality,  well- wishing 
and  well-doing,  the  deviations  which  coidd  take  place  with 
men  of  such  limited  circumstances  were  of  Kttle  importance, 
and  hence  their  consciences,  for  the  most  part,  remained  clear, 
and  their  minds  commonly  cheerful ;  so  there  arose  no  artifi- 
cial, but  a  truly  natural  culture,  which  yet  had  this  advantage 
over  others,  that  it  was  suitable  to  aU  ages  and  ranks,  and 
■was  generally  social  by  its  natm-e.  For  this  reason,  too,  these 
persons  were,  in  theii"  own  circle,  tridy  eloquent,  and  capable 
of  expressing  themselves  appropriately  and  pleasingly  on  aU  the 
tenderest  and  best  concerns  of  the  heart.  Now  the  good  Jimg 
was  in  tliis  very  case.  Among  a  few  persons,  Avho,  if  not 
exactly  like-minded  -^-ith  himself,  did  not  declare  themselves 
averse  from  his  mode  of  thought,  he  was  fomid  not  only  talka- 
tive but  eloquent;  in  particular,  he  related  the  history  of 
his  life  in  the  most  delightful  mamier,  and  knew  how  to 
make  all  the  circumstances  plainly  and  vividly  present  to  his 
listeners.  I  persuaded  him  to  write  them  do-s^-n,  and  he 
promised  he  would  do  so.  But  because  in  his  Avay  of  ex- 
pressing himself  he  was  like  a  somnambulist,  whom  one  dare 
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Ptnunii.  to  which  om  durr  opjJD^o  nothing,  lest  it  should  foam, 
BO  ^nis  hf  oftrn  forrf<l  to  f»«l  mjconifortalik-  in  a  mop-  nume- 
rous coinjiauv.  His  faith  Inlinititl  no  doubt,  and  liis  convic- 
tion no  jtr^t.  -VimI  if  in  friendly  comn\unication  lie  was  incx- 
haustihlo.  cviT\ihin;;  came  to  a  standstill  with  him  when  he 
suffered  contmdiction.  I  usually  heljuMl  him  through  on  such 
occasions,  for  which  he  repaid  me  with  honest  affection. 
Since  his  mcxle  «if  thoxiijht  was  ncjthinj;  stninpc  to  me,  hut  on 
the  contrary  I  had  already  l)eeome  accurately  acquainted  with 
it  in  mv  ver}-  Inst  friends  of  both  sexes,  and  since,  moreover, 
it  pmerally  interested  me  with  its  natxiralness  and  tutivctc,  he 
found  himsilf  on  the  very  best  tcrnis  with  me.  The  l)ent  of  his 
mind  was  pleasinj;  to  me,  and  his  wondrous  faith  in  miracles, 
which  w!is  so  useful  to  him,  I  left  luimoiested.  Sulzmaim 
likewise  In^haved  towanls  him  with  forbearance. — I  sny  with 
forl)earance,  for  Salzmann,  in  confoninty  with  his  character, 
liis  natund  disposition,  his  af^  and  circumstances,  could  not 
but  stand  and  continue  on  the  side  of  the  rati(»nal,  or  rather 
the  eommon-s<'nse  Christians,  whos<>  n-lipon  jjrojxrly  restetl 
on  the  rectitude  of  their  characters,  and  a  manly  in<lepen- 
dcnee,  aiul  who  therefore  did  not  like  to  meddle  or  have  any- 
thiui;  to  do  with  feilin{;s  which  mi;;ht  easily  have  led  tliciu 
into  jjjloom,  or  with  mysticism,  which  might  easily  liave  lod 
tliem  into  the  dark.  'Fins  cla.ss,  too,  wa.s  respectable  aud 
nunieroas ;  all  men  of  honour  and  cajMicity  understoml  each 
other,  and  M-ere  of  the  like  j>ersuiision,  a.s  well  as  of  the 
same  rao<le  of  life. 

Lkrsk,  likewise  our  fillow-lxKirder,  also  bclonpcd  to  this 
number;  a  perfectly  upri;;ht  young  man,  and,  wi)h  limited 
gifts  of  fortune,  frugid  and  exact.  Ilis  m;inner  of  life  aud 
housekeeping  was  the  closest  I  ever  knew  among  students, 
lie  drcKsed  him-self  the  neatest  of  us  all,  and  yet  always  ap- 
pearifl  in  the  siime  clothes ;  but  lie  managed  his  wardiobo 
with  the  greatest  care,  kept  ( ver>-thing  about  him  clean,  and 
required  all  things  in  ortlinary  life  to  go  according  to  liis 
I  xaraple.  lie  never  happened  to  lean  an)-\vherc,  or  to  I>rop 
his  elbow  on  the  table ;  he  never  forgot  to  mark  his  Uible- 
na{)kin.  and  it  always  went  ill  with  the  maid  when  the  chairs 
were  not  found  perfectly  clean.  With  all  tliis.  he  had  nothing 
stiff  ill  his  exterior.     He  spoke  cordially,  with  precLse  and 
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diy  liveliness,  in  AA'hich  a  liglit  ironical  joke  was  veiy  be- 
comin}^.  In  figure,  lie  was  well-built,  slender,  and  of  fair 
height,  his  face  was  pock-pitted  and  homely,  liis  little  blue 
eyes  cheerful  and  penetrating.  As  he  had  cause  to  tutor  us 
in  so  many  respects,  we  let  him  be  oiu-  fencing-master  besides ; 
for  he  drew  a  vciy  fine  rapier,  and  it  seemed  to  give  him 
sport  to  play  off  upon  us,  on  this  occasion,  all  the  pedantiy  of 
this  profession.  JMoreover,  we  really  profited  by  him,  and  had 
to  thank  him  for  many  sociable  liom's,  which  he  induced  us  to 
sps-'ud  in  good  exercise  and  practice. 

By  all  these  pccidiarities,  Lcrse  completely  qualified  himself 
for  the  ofiice  of  arbitrator  and  umpire  in  all  tlie  small  and 
gi-eat  quarrels  wliich  happened,  though  but  rarely,  in  our 
circle,  and  which  Salzmann  could  not  hush  up  in  liis  fatherly 
way.  Without  the  external  forms,  which  do  so  jnuch  mischief 
in  imiversities,  we  represented  a  society  boimd  together  by 
circumstances  and  good-feeling,  which  others  might  occasion- 
ally touch,  but  into  which  they  could  not  intrude.  Now,  in 
his  judgment  of  internal  piques,  Lerse  always  showed  the 
gi-eatcst  impartiality,  and  when  the  affair  could  no  longer  be 
settled  by  words  and  explanations,  he  knew  how  to  eon- 
duct  the  desLred  satisfaction,  in  an  houoiu-able  way,  to  a 
harmless  issue.  In  this  no  man  was  more  clever  than  he ; 
indeed,  he  often  used  to  say,  that  since  heaven  had  destined 
him  for  a  hero  neither  in  war  nor  in  love,  ho  would  be  con- 
tent, both  in  romances  and  fighting,  with  the  part  of  second. 
Since  he  remained  the  same  throughout,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  model  of  a  good  and  steady  disposition,  the 
conception  of  him  stamped  itself  as  deeply  as  amiably  upon 
me ;  and  when  I  -oTote  Gotz  von  Berlkhini/en,  I  felt  myself 
induced  to  set  up  a  memorial  of  oin*  fi-iendship,  and  to  give 
the  gallant  fellow,  who  knew  how  to  subordinate  himself  in 
so  dignified  a  manner,  the  name  of  Franz  Lerse. 

While  noAv,  by  his  constant  humorous  di-\Tiess,  he  con- 
tinued always  to  remind  us  of  what  one  owed  to  oneself  and 
to  others,  and  how  one  ought  to  behave  in  order  to  live  at 
peace  with  men  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  gain  a  certain 
position  towards  them,  I  had  to  fight,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, with  quite  different  circumstances  and  adversaries, 
being  at  strife  with  myself,  Avith  the  cfbjccts  around  me,  and  even 
with  the  elements.     I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  health  wliich 
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fiirthonMl  mo  sufficiently  in  all  that  I  would  and  should  under- 
take ;  only  there  was  a  certain  irritability  left  In-hind,  which 
did  not  always  let  me  he  in  oquilihrium.  A  loud  sound  was  dis- 
a;jn'eable  to  me.  disooseii  objects  uwukcned  in  me  loathiu};  and 
horror.  Hut  I  was  esiH-cially  troubled  by  a  jjiddiness  which 
came  over  me  every  time  that  I  liwked  down  from  a  height. 
All  these  infirmities*  I  tried  to  reme<ly,  and,  indeed,  as  I  wished 
to  lose  no  time,  in  a  somewhat  violent  way.  In  tlie  eveninj^, 
when  they  Wat  the  tattoo,  I  went  near  the  multitude  of  dnuns, 
the  powerful  rollinj»  and  Nvitinp  of  which  mi^ht  have  made 
one's  heart  burst  in  one  s  lx)»om.  All  alone  I  a.<vcniled  the 
hii;hest  pinnacle  of  the  minster  spire,  and  sat  in  what  is  called 
the  neck,  under  the  nob  or  crown,  for  a  (juarter  of  an  hour, 
Ix'forc  I  would  venture  to  step  out  ajjnin  into  the  open  air, 
where,  standing  upon  a  platform  scarce  an  ell  scjuare,  witliout 
jinv  particular  holoinj;.  one  sees  the  Iwundless  j)rosj)ect  before, 
while  the  nearest  objects  and  ornaments  conce;d  the  church, 
and  everything  upon  and  above  which  one  stands.  It  is  exactly 
lu*  if  one  s;iw  oneself  carrit-d  up  into  the  air  in  a  balloon.  Such 
troubli-some  and  ])ainful  stMi.Kations  I  rei)eated  until  the  im- 
pression became  (|uite  indifferent  to  me.  and  I  have  since  then 
derived  preat  advantage  from  this  traininp.  in  mountain  travels 
and  geological  studies,  and  on  great  buildings,  where  I  liavo 
A-ieil  with  tlie  carjionters  in  nmning  over  tlie  bare  beams  and  the 
cornices  of  the  etlifiee,  and  even  in  Home,  where  one  muU  run 
similar  ri.sks  to  obtain  a  nearer  \-iew  of  imjwrtant  works  of 
art.  Anatomy,  aLno,  was  of  double  value  to  rac,  as  it  taught 
me  to  tolerate  the  most  repulsive  sights,  while  I  satisfied  my 
thirst  for  knowledge.  And  thus  I  attended,  also,  the  clinical 
coiirsc  of  the  elder  Doctor  Khrmann.  as  well  as  the  lectures 
of  his  son  on  obstetric^,  with  the  double  view  of  becoming 
a<  '    !  with  all  conditions,  and  of  freeing  myself  from  all 

ii  in  as  to  repulsive  things.     i^Vnd  I  have  act\ially 

!'.  d  .so  far,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  ever  put  nic 
»  i-  f  niv  s4«lf-posses.*ifm.  Htit  I  sought  to  steel  myself  not 
<  -t  these  in  •  ><n  the  scn.ses,  but  also  against 

t  •  s  of  the  •!.     llic  awfid  and  shuddrring 

i  ■         :  .ikiicvs   in  churchyards,   solitarv  jil  m    -, 

«  -  liy  night,  and  whatever  mav  be  connt  <  ;. d 

\vith  tli«  n»,  I  voutrived  to  render  likewise  inditlerent ;  and 
ill  this,  also,  I  went  »o  far  that  day  and  night,  and  every 
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locality,  "were  quite  the  same  to  me ;  so  that  even  when,  in 
later  times,  a  desiic  came  over  me  once  more  to  feel  in  such 
scenes  the  pleasing  shudder  of  youth,  I  could  scarcely  force 
this,  in  anv  dcgi-ee,  by  the  strangest  and  most  fearful  images 
which  I  called  up. 

In  my  efforts  to  free  myself  from  the  pressure  of  the  too- 
sloomy  and  powerful,  which  continued  to  rule  within  me, 
and  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  strength,  sometimes  as  weak- 
ness, I  was  thoroughly  assisted  by  that  open,  social,  stirring 
manner  of  life,  which  attracted  me  more  and  more,  to  which 
I  accustomed  myself,  and  wliich  I  at  last  learned  to  enjoy 
with  perfect  freedom.  It  is  not  difficult  to  remark  in  the 
world,  that  man  feels  himself  most  freely  and  most  perfectly 
rid  of  his  ovni  failings,  when  he  represents  to  himself  the 
faults  of  others,  and  expatiates  upon  them  with  complacent 
censoriousness.  It  is  a  tolerably  pleasant  sensation  even  to 
set  ourselves  above  ovir  equals  by  disapprobation  and  misre- 
presentation, for  which  reason  good  society,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  few  or  many,  is  most  delighted  with  it.  But  nothing 
equals  the  comfortable  self-complacency,  when  we  erect 
ourselves  into  judges  of  our  superiors,  and  of  those  who  are 
set  over  us, — of  princes  and  statesmen,  when  we  find  public 
institutions  rnifit  and  injudicious,  only  consider  the  possible 
and  actual  obstacles,  and  recognise  neither  the  gi-eatness  of 
the  invention,  nor  the  co-operation  which  is  to  be  expected 
from,  time  and  circumstances  in  eveiy  imdertaking. 

Whoever  remembers  the  condition  of  the  French  kingdom, 
and  is  accurately  and  circumstantially  acquainted  with  it  from 
later  writings,  will  easily  figure  to  himself  how,  at  that  time, 
in  the  Alsatian  semi-France,  people  used  to  talk  about  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  about  the  court  and  court-favom-ites. 
These  were  new  subjects  for  my  love  of  instructing  myself, 
and  very  welcome  ones  to  my  pertness  and  youthful  conceit. 
I  observed  everything  accui-atcly,  noted  it  dovm  industriously, 
and  I  now  sec,  from  the  little  that  is  left,  that  such  accoimts, 
although  only  put  together  on  the  moment,  out  of  fables  and 
imccrtain  general  rumom'S,  always  have  a  certain  value  in 
after-times,  because  they  serve  to  confront  and  compare  the 
secret  made  kncnni  at  last  with  what  was  then  already  dis- 
covered and  public,  and  the  judgments  of  contemporaries, 
true  or  false,  with  the  convictions  of  posterity. 
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Strikinj»,  and  doily  before  the  eyes  of  us  Ktrcet-lounj^rs. 
yTtis  iIk-  pnijrcl  for  beautifying;  the  city  ;  tlio  executiun  of 
wliich,  ac'curiliu^  to  dmugiit/* ami  ])laJiK,  In-j^au  ill  the  stranp-st 
fiuihion  to  j);i.st>  Irom  hketchei.  and  plans  into  rialitv.  lutcn- 
djuit  (jayot  had  undertakiu  lo  iuw-iiukK-I  the  ani^ular  juid 
uneven  lanes  of  Strahbur^.  iu»d  to  lay  llie  foundations  ol"  a 
ix'spectabk',  hand>oiue  eily,  n-j^ulated  by  line  niul  level. 
Upon  this.  Bloudel,  a  rarisi;ui  areliiteet,  drew  a  plan,  by 
which  an  hundred  and  forty  houiM-holders  piined  in  room, 
eighty  last,  and  the  rest  reniaini>d  in  their  former  condition. 
ThLs  plan,  which  was  aeei'pteil,  but  \san  nut  to  l>e  put  into 
execution  at  ouce,  was  now  to  approach  completion  in  the 
course  of  time,  and,  moiuiwhile,  the  city  oddly  enough 
wavere<l  between  form  and  fumile.st<neh8.  If.  for  instance,  a 
tTooked  side  of  a  street  was  to  bt-  straif^htened,  the  first  man 
who  flit  disjKised  to  build  moved  forward  to  tht-  appointed  line  ; 
perhaps,  tcxj,  his  next  nei^hlK)ur ;  but  p^-rhaps.  also,  the  third 
or  foiu-lh  resident  from  nim,  by  which  projections  the  most 
awkward  recesses  Mere  left,  Uke  front  court -yard.s,  l)efore  the 
hou-ses  in  the  Imckp-ound.  They  would  not  use  force,  yet  with- 
out compulsion  they  would  never  have  jjot  on ;  on  which  account 
no  man,  when  liis  house  was  once  condenmed,  ventured  to 
improve  or  replace  anylhinp  that  related  to  the  street.  All 
these  8tnin;;o  accidentid  incouvtuienccs  f^ve  to  ils  rambling 
idlers  the  most  welcome  oj)iK)rtunity  of  practising?  our  ridi- 
cule,  of  making  projKJsal.s,  in  the  manner  of  IJehriseh,  for 
accelenitinp  the  compK  lion,  and  of  constantly  doul»tinfT  the 
possibility  of  it,  altliuu^h  many  a  newly-erected  hancbome 
building  should  have  brou;;ht  us  to  otlur  thoughts.  How 
far  that  piojeet  was  advanced  by  the  length  of  time,  I  cannot 

Another  subject  on  which  the  Protestant  Stra.««burpers  liked 
to  converse  was  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Jesuits.  These  fathers. 
as  soon  as  the  city  had  falli-n  to  the  share  of  the  French,  had 
made  their  appearnuce  and  soujrht  a  domicilium.  But  they 
soon  extended  tiiemselvcs  and  built  a  maj^nificent  collef^re, 
which  bordered  so  closely  on  the  minster  that  the  back  of  tho 
church  covered  a  third  part  of  its  front.  It  was  to  be  a  com- 
plete quadrangle,  and  have  a  pirdcn  in  the  middle  ;  three 
aides  of  it  were  finished.  It  is  of  stone,  and  solid,  like  all  the 
building  of  these  fEUhers.     lliat  the  I'rotestants  were  pushed 
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hard,  if  not  oppressed  by  them,  lay  in  the  plan  of  the  society, 
which  made  it  a  duty  to  restore  the  old  religion  in  its  Avhole 
compass.  Their  fall,  therefore,  awakened  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  the  opposite  party,  and  people  saw,  not  Avithout 
pleasui-e,  how  they  sold  their  wines,  carried  away  their  books, 
and  the  building  was  assigned  to  another,  perhaps  less  active 
order.  How  glad  are  men  when  they  get  rid  of  an  opponent, 
or  only  of  a  guardian ;  and  the  herd  does  not  reflect  that  where 
there  is  no  dog,  it  is  exposed  to  wolves. 

Now,  since  every  city  must  have  its  tragedy,  at  which 
chUdi'en  and  children's  childi-en  shudder,  so  in  Strasburg  fre- 
quent mention  Avas  made  of  the  unfortimate  Praetor  Kling- 
ling,  who,  after  he  had  mounted  the  highest  step  of  earthly 
felicity,  ruled  city  and  coimtiy  with  almost  absolute  power, 
and  enjoyed  all  that  wealth,  rank,  and  influence  could  afford, 
had  at  last  lost  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  was  di'agged  up 
to  answer  for  all  in  which  he  had  been  indulged  hitherto ; 
nay,  was  even  thrown  into  prison,  where,  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  he  died  an  ambiguous  death. 

This  and  other  tales,  that  knight  of  St.  Louis,  our  fellow- 
boarder,  knew  how  to  tell  with  passion  and  animation,  for 
which  reason  I  was  fond  of  accompanying  him  in  liis  walks, 
unlike  the  others,  who  avoided  such  invitations,  and  left  me 
alone  with  him.  As  with  new  acquaintances  I  generally 
suffered  m}'self  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  Avithout  thinking 
much  about  them  or  the  effect  which  they  were  exercising 
upon  me,  so  I  only  remarked  gradually  that  his  stories  and 
opinions  rather  iinsettled  and  confused,  than  instructed  and 
enlightened  me.  I  never  knew  what  to  make  of  liim,  al- 
though the  riddle  might  easily  have  been  solved.  He  be- 
longed to  the  many  to  whom  life  offers  no  results,  and  who 
therefore,  from  first  to  last,  exert  themselves  on  individual 
objects.  Unfortmiately  he  had,  Avith  this,  a  decided  desfre, 
nay,  eA'tn  passion  for  meditating,  without  having  any  capacity 
for  thinking ;  and  in  such  men  a  particular  notion  easily  fixes 
itself  fast,  Avhich  may  be  regarded  as  a  mental  disease.  To 
euch  a  fixed  view  he  always  came  back  again,  and  was  thus 
in  the  long-run  excessively  tiresome.  He  used  bitterly  to 
complain  of  the  decline  of  his  memoiy,  especially  Avith  regard 
to  the  latest  events,  and  maintained  by  a  logic  of  his  own,  that 
til  virtue  springs  from  a  good  memory,  and  all  vice;  on  the 
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contran'.  from  for^tfulnoss.  This  dortrinc  lie  contrlvtd  to 
carrv  ovit  with  mudi  ncutt-iu'ss  ;  as,  iiuk-rd.  fvriytliin;;  can  Ik- 
inaintiiini'il  whin  oiio  jx'nnits  oiust'lf  to  use  words  ulto<;i'thor 
^  ;i^i-ly.  imd  to  i-inploy  and  apply  tljom  in  a  s«.'ilso  now  widiT, 
now  narrower,  now  closer,  now  more  remote. 

At  first  it  was  nnuutiu^  to  hear  him ;  nay,  his  persuasive- 
ness even  a-stonished  lis.  We  fancied  we  were  sUmdin^  before 
a  rhetorical  sophist,  who  for  jest  and  practice  knew  how  to  pivj 
n  fair  apiK-arance  to  the  slninj;est  thinp*.  Unfortunately  this 
first  impression  blunted  itself  but  too  fioon ;  for  at  tli<'  end  of 
every  dis<'ourse.  mana|^  the  thin^  its  I  would,  the  man  came 
b;ick  n^'m  to  the  .same  theme.  He  WiLs  not  to  Ik*  held  fa«.t 
to  older  events,  although  they  interested  him. — nlthouj^h  he 
luid  them  present  to  his  mind  witli  their  minutest  circum- 
stances. Indeed  he  was  onen,  by  a  small  circumstjincc, 
.«<natchcd  out  of  the  middk  of  a  wild  historical  narrative,  and 
thrust  into  his  detestiible  favourite  thouj^ht. 

One  of  our  afternoon  walks  was  })articularly  unfortunate  in 
this  resjX'ct ;  Uie  account  of  it  may  stand  here  in.stead  of 
iiimilar  ca.scs,  which  mipht  wear}',  if  not  ve.x  the  reader. 

On  the  way  thnninh  the  city  wo  were  met  by  an  old  female 
mendicant,  who  bv  her  licfririncs  and  importunitii-s  disturbed 
him  in  his  stor)-.  '*  Pack  yourself  oH",  old  witch  I"'  said  he, 
and  walked  by.  She  shouted  after  him  the  well-known 
retort,  only  somewhat  chanR<'d.  since  she  saw  well  that  the 
unfriendlv  man  was  old  himself. — "  If  you  did  not  wish  to  be 
old,  vou  should  have  had  yourwdf  haiif^ed  in  your  youth!" 
lie  turned  round  violently,  and  I  feared  a  scene.  *'  Handed  !'' 
cried  he,  "  have  myself  han>;i'd  I  Xo,  that  could  not  have 
In-en  :  I  was  too  honest  a  fellow  for  that ;  but  ban;;  myself — 
ban;;  up  my  own  self — that  is  trm- — that  I  should  have  done  ; 
I  shoulrl  have  turned  a  charge  of  jwwder  ajjainst  myself,  that 
I  mi;rht  not  live  to  sec  that  I  am  not  even  worth  that  any 
more."  The  woman  stoo<l  as  if  jw-trificd ;  but  he  continued, 
'*  You  have  said  a  f^eat  truth,  witch-motlier !  and  as  they  have 
neither  drownwl  nor  buniid  you  yet,  you  shall  be  paid  for 
your  proverb."  He  hande<l  her  a  biJsel,  a  coin  not  usually 
jriven  to  a  Ix^g^pir. 

We  had  cnwsed  over  the  first  Uhine-brid<;e.  and  were  R«iing 
to  the  inn  where  we  meant  to  8t<tp,  and  I  was  tniu;;  to  lead 
him  back  to  our  previoas  conversation,  when,  unexpectedly, 
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a  'S'ery  pretty  girl  met  us  on  the  pleasant  foot-path,  remained 
standing  before  us,  bowed  prettily  and  eried  :  "  Eh,  eh ! 
captain,  where  are  you  going?"  and  whatever  else  is  usually 
said  on  such  an  occasion.  "  Mademoiselle,"  replied  he,  some- 
what embarrassed,  "  I  know  not  "     "How?"   said  she, 

with  graceful  astonishment,  "  do  you  forget  your  friends  so 
soon?"  The  word  "  forget"  fretted  him;  he  shook  his  head 
and  replied,  peevishly  enough,  "  Truly,  mademoiselle,  I  did 

not  Icnow !"     She  now  retorted  -ndth  some  hiunom*,  yet 

very  temperately :  "  Take  care,  captain,  I  may  mistake  you 
another  time  ! "  And  so  she  hm-ried  past,  taking  huge  strides, 
without  looking  round.  At  once  my  fellow-traveller  struck 
his  forehead  with  both  his  fists  :  "  O  what  an  ass  I  am!"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  what  an  old  ass  I  am  !  Now,  you  see  whether  I 
am  right  or  not."  And  then,  in  a  very  violent  manner,  he 
went  on  with  his  usual  sayings  and  opinions,  in  which  this  case 
still  more  confirmed  him.  I  cannot  and  would  not  repeat  Avhat 
a  philippic  discourse  he  held  against  himself.  At  last  he  turned 
to  me  and  said :  "  I  call  you  to  witness  !  You  remember  that 
small-ware  woman  at  the  corner,  who  is  neither  yormg  nor 
pretty  ?  I  salute  her  eveiy  time  we  pass,  and  often  exchange 
a  couple  of  friendly  words  with  her;  and  yet  it  is  thirty  years 
ago  since  she  was  gracious  to  me.  But  now  I  swear  it  is  not 
four  weeks  since  this  young  lady  showed  herself  more  complai- 
sant to  me  than  was  reasonable,  and  yet  I  will  not  recognise 
her,  but  insult  her  in  return  for  her  favours !  Do  I  not  always 
say  that  ingratitude  is  the  greatest  of  \'ices,  and  no  man  would 
be  ungi'ateful  if  he  were  not  forgetful!" 

We  went  into  the  inn,  and  nothing  tut  the  tippling,  swarm- 
ing crowd  in  the  ante-rooms  stopped  the  invectives  which  he 
rattled  off  against  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
silent,  and  I  hoped  pacified,  when  Ave  stepped  into  an  upper 
chamber,  where  we  found  a  yomig  man  pacing  up  and  down 
alone,  whom  the  captain  saluted  by  name.  I  was  pleased  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  ;  for  the  old  fellow  had  said 
much  good  of  him  to  me,  and  had  told  me  that  this  young  man, 
beJBg  employed  in  the  war-bureau,  had  often  disinterestedly 
done  him  very  good  service  when  the  pensions  were  stopped. 
I  was  glad  that  the  conversation  took  a  general  turn,  and  while 
"we  were  caiTjnng  it  on  we  drank  a  bottle  of  wine.  But  here, 
tmluckily,  another  iiifii-mity  wliich  my  knight  had  in  common 
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Mitli  "l'-'':-  itc  mrn.  dpvoloj)rd  itself.  For  nn,  on  tho  wholp, 
hi'  c  "M  !  "t  i^t  rid  of  that  tixcil  notion,  so  did  he  stick  fa.st 
to  a  (lisiivn"f<*i»hK'  imprrssion  of  tho  moment,  and  siifFor  his 
fiH'linir"*  t>>  nin  on  without  nvKlenition.  His  hist  vexation 
alkiut  hiiUM  If  had  not  yet  dii'<l  away,  and  now  was  added 
.•«omethint;  new.  although  of  qiiitc  a  different  kind.  He  liad 
not  lonij  ea.st  his  eyes  here  and  there  before  he  noticed  on  the 
table  a  double  portion  of  eoH'te  and  two  cups,  and  niipht  be- 
sides. Ivin^  a  man  of  paUantrA'.  have  tmcp<l  some  other  indi- 
cation that  the  younj;  man  had  not  been  so  solitary  all  the 
time.  And  scareely  had  the  eonjecture  arisen  in  his  mind, 
and  ripened  into  a  proltability.  that  the  pretty  pirl  had  been 
pnvinj;  a  visit  here,  than  the  most  outrnpiv^us  jealousy  added 
itself  to  that  first  vexation,  so  a.s  eomi)letely  to  peqilex  him. 

N«)W  Ixfore  I  rould  suspect  aiiythintr.  for  I  had  hitherto 
been  conversing  quite  harmlessly  with  the  youiip  man,  tho 
captain,  in  an  unpleasant  tone,  which  I  well  knew,  bepan  to 
be  .satirical  about  the  pair  of  cups,  and  al)out  this  and  that. 
The  younp  man.  surpri.sed,  tried  to  turn  it  off  plea.santlv  and 
scn.sibly.  as  is  the  custom  amonp  men  of  pood -breeding ;  but 
the  old  fellow  continued  to  b«'  unmercifully  rude,  so  that  there 
was  nothinp  left  for  the  other  to  do  but  to  seize  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  at  his  departure  to  leave  behind  him  a  pretty  unequivocal 
chidlenpe.  The  fury  of  the  captain  now  burst  out  the  more 
vehemently,  ns  he  had  in  the  inttrim  »lnmk  another  bottle  of 
wine  almrwt  by  himself.  He  struck  the  table  with  his  fist, 
and  cried  more  than  once:  *•  I  strike  him  dejul !"  It  was  not, 
however,  meant  quite  so  badlv  as  it  sounded,  for  he  often  used 
this  phrase  when  anv  one  oppoM-d  or  othcnvise  displeased  him. 
Just  a«<  unexjK-ctedly  the  1  jr.-w  worse  on  our  return  : 

for  I  had  the  want  of  fore^  resent  to  him  his  ingrati- 

tude towanls  the  yoimp  man.  and  to  remind  him  how  strouply 
he  had  pr.iised  to  me  the  ready  obliuinpness  of  this  official 
person.  No !  stich  rage  of  a  man  npiiinst  himself  I  never  siiw 
apain  ;  it  was  the  most  passionate  conclusion  to  that  bepinninp 
to  which  the  pretty  pirl  had  given  occasion.  Here  I  .s;iw  sorrow 
ard  rejx  ntancf*  cnrriH  into  cnncatiire.  as  all  passion  supi)Iies 
the  pl;>ce  o!  ■   full  of  penius.      He  then  went 

over  all  th.  moon  ramble  again,  employed 

them  ;V>ctoru;iriy  inr  Ins  own  self-reproach,  brou:;lit  up  the 
old  witch  at  last  before  him  once  more,  and  pcii)lexed  himself 
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to  such  n  degi-ce,  that  I  coiild  not  help  fearins;  he  would  throw 
himself  into  the  Rhine.  C'oidd  I  have  been  sm-e  of  fishing  him 
out  agaiu  quickly,  like  Mentor  his  Telemachus,  he  might  have 
made  the  leap,  and  I  should  have  brought  him  home  cooled 
do's\ni  for  this  occasion. 

I  immediately  confided  the  affair  to  Lerse,  and  we  went  the 
next  morning  to  the  yoimg  man,  whom  my  friend  in  his  dry 
way  set  laughing.  We  agreed  to  bring  about  an  accidental 
meeting,  Avhere  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  of  itself. 
The  di'oUest  thing  about  it  was,  that  this  time  the  captain  too 
bad  slept  off  his  rudeness,  and  found  himself  ready  to  apologize 
to  the  yomig  man,  to  whom  petty  quaiTcls  ■svere  of  some  con- 
sequence. All  was  ai'ranged  in  one  morning,  and,  as  the  affair 
had  not  been  kept  quite  secret,  I  did  not  escape  the  jokes  of 
my  friends,  who  might  have  foretold  me,  from  their  o^^^l  expe- 
rience, how  troublesome  the  friendship  of  the  captain  coidd 
become  upon  occasion. 

But  now,  while  I  am  thinking  what  shoxdd  be  imparted  next, 
there  comes  again  into  my  thoughts,  by  a  strange  play  of  me- 
mory, that  reverend  minster-building,  to  which  in  those  days 
I  devoted  particular  attention,  and  which,  in  general,  con- 
stantly presents  itself  to  the  eye  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
comitry. 

The  more  I  considered  the  /arcade,  the  more  was  that  first 
impression  strengthened  and  developed,  that  he)-e  the  sublime 
has  entered  into  alliance  Mdth  the  pleasing.  If  the  vast,  when 
it  appears  as  a  mass  before  us,  is  not  to  terrify ;  if  it  is  not  to 
confuse,  M'hen  we  seek  to  investigate  its  details,  it  must  enter 
into  an  imnatural,  apparently  impossible  connexion,  it  must 
associate  to  itself  the  pleasing.  But  now,  since  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  speak  of  the  impression  of  the  minster  except 
by  considering  both  these  incompatible  qualities  as  united,  so 
do  we  already  see,  from  this,  in  what  high  value  we  must  hold 
this  ancient  monument,  and  Ave  begin  in  earnest  to  describe 
how  such  contradictory  elements  could  peaceably  interpene- 
trate and  imite  themselves. 

First  of  all.  without  thinking  of  the  towers,  we  devote  our  con- 
siderations to  the  f(t(;nde  alone,  which  powei'fully  strikes  the  eye  as 
an  upright,  oblong  parallelogram.  If  we  approach  it  at  twilight, 
in  the  moonshine,  on  a  st^irlight  night,  when  the  parts  appear 
more  or  less  indistinct  and  at  last  disappear,  we  see  only  a  colos- 
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sal  w.ill.  the  height  of  which  bears  an  advantajfcoiLs  proportion 
to  thi-  hnaiUh.  If  wc  pizc  on  it  by  day,  ;uul  by  ihr  ])*>\vit  of  ihe 
mind  akstnict  frt»m  tlic  details,  we  n.'ei)frni.s<.«  tlie  front  t)f  a 
buiUiin;;  which  not  only  inclost-s  the  space  within,  but  also 
covi-rs  much  in  its  vicinity.  The  ojH-ninj^  of  this  monstrous 
surface  p<}int  to  internal  necessitit>8,  and  according?  to  these  wo 
can  at  once  divid<>  it  into  nine  con»|Mirtmcnt.s.  The  p-eat 
middle  do*)r,  which  ojK-ns  into  the  nave  of  tlie  church,  lirst 
mtvts  the  eve.  On  Inith  sides  of  it  lie  two  smaller  ones,  Ik?- 
lonfrinu  to  tlie  cross-wavs.  Over  tlie  chief  door  our  plance  falls 
up<}n  the  wheel-shajK-<l  window,  which  is  to  sj)read  an  awc- 
inspirini;  li};ht  within  tlie  church  and  its  vaulted  arches.  At 
its  hides  apwar  two  larj^\  jK'riX'ndieular,  «>blonj^  opening!, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  witli  the  middle  one,  and  indi- 
cate that  they  In-lon^  to  the  Ixise  of  the  rising  towers.  In  the 
third  storv'  are  thn-e  ojK-ninp*  in  a  n>w,  which  are  desipnt^l  for 
belfries  and  otlier  church  necessities.  Al>ove  tliem  one  sees 
tlie  whole  horizontally  closed  by  the  balustnide  of  the  pdlery, 
instead  of  a  coniice.  'ITiese  nine  spaces  deseriln-d,  are  sup- 
ported, enclosed,  and  sejMirated  into  three  {jreat  jK-rpendicular 
tlivisions  bv  four  pillars  risin«»  up  from  the  jjround. 

Now  as  one  cannot  deny  to  the  whcde  mass  a  fine  proportion 
of  hii^ht  to  breadth,  so  idso  in  tl>e detJiiU  it  maintains  a  some- 
what miiform  liphtness  by  means  of  tliesc  pillars  and  the  nar- 
row comjKirtments  between  them. 

But  if  we  keep  to  our  abstraction,  and  imafjinc  to  ourselves 
this  inmien.se  wall  witliout  ornaments,  with  finu  buttres-ses, 
with  the  necessary  openinj^  in  it,  but  only  so  far  as  necessity 
recjuires  them,  we  even  then  must  allow  that  these  chief  divi- 
tiions  are  in  fjood  projK)rtion :  thus  the  whole  will  apjM-ar  solemn 
and  noble  indiMxl,  but  always  hea\-ily  unplea.s;int,  and.  In-in^ 
without  ornament,  unartislicjj.  For  a  wctrk  of  art,  the  whcjle 
of  which  is  conceived  in  jn"*«'t,  simple,  harmonious  parts,  makes 
indce<l  a  noble  and  di;niifie<l  imjmssion,  but  the  jM-culiar  en- 
jo>-ment  which  the  jilcasinij  prinluces  can  only  lind  place  in 
the  con.sonance  of  all  develojied  details. 

And  it  is  preci.sely  here  that  the  building  which  we  arc  ex- 
amining sati.sfies  us  in  tlic  highest  degree  :  for  we  .see  all  the 
ornaments  fully  suited  to  every  part  which  they  adorn  ;  tJiey 
are  sulxinlinate  to  it,  they  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  it.  Such 
a  manifoidness  always  gives  great  picafiure,  since  it  Hows  of  its 
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o^vn  accord  from  the  suitable,  and  therefore  at  the  same  time 
awakens  the  fet4ing  of  unity.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  that  the 
execution  is  prized  as  the  summit  of  art. 

By  such'  means,  now,  was  a  solid  piece  of  masonry,  an  im- 
penetrable wall,  which  had  moreover  to  announce  itself  as  the 
base  of  two  heaven-high  towers,  made  to  appear  to  the  eye  as 
if  resting  on  itself,  consisting  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time 
light  and  adorned,  and,  though  pierced  through  in  a  thousand 
places,  to  give  the  idea  of  indestructible  firmness. 

This  riddle  is  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  The  openings 
in  the  wall,  its  solid  parts,  the  piUars,  everything  has  its  pecu- 
liar character,  which  proceeds  from  its  particular  destination ; 
this  communicates  itself  by  degrees  to  the  subdivisions  ;  hence 
everything  is  adorned  in  proportionate  taste,  the  great  as  well 
as  the  small  is  in  the  right  place,  and  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended, and  thus  the  pleasing  presents  itself  in  the  vast.  I 
would  refer  only  to  the  doors  sinking  in  perspective  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  adorned  without  end  in  their  columns 
and  pointed  arches  ;  to  the  window  with  its  rose  springing  out 
of  the  round  form,  to  the  outline  of  its  frame-work,  as  well  as 
to  the  slender  reedlike  pillars  of  the  perpendicular  compart- 
ments. Let  one  represent  to  himself  the  pillars  retreating 
step  by  step,  accompanied  by  little,  slender,  light-pillared, 
pointed  structures,  likewise  striving  upAvards,  and  fm^nished 
with  canopies  to  shelter  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  how  at 
last  every  rib,  every  boss,  seems  like  a  flower-head  and  row  of 
leaves,  or  some  other  natural  object  transformed  into  stone. 
One  may  compare,  if  not  the  building  itself,  yet  representations 
of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and 
giving  life  to  what  I  have  said.  It  may  seem  exaggerated  to 
many,  for  I  myself,  though  transported  into  love  for  this  work 
at  first  sight,  required  a  long  time  to  make  myself  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  value. 

Having  groA\ai  up  among  those  who  found  fault  -with  Gothic 
architecture,  I  cherished  mj  aversion  from  the  abundantly 
overloaded,  complicated  ornaments  which,  by  their  capricious- 
ness,  made  a  religious,  gloomy  character  highly  adverse.  I 
strengthened  myself  in  this  repugnance,  since  I  had  only  met 
■with  spiritless  works  of  this  kind,  in  which  one  could  perceive 
neither  good  proportions  nor  a  pure  consistency.  But  here  I 
thought  I  saw  a  new  revelation  of  it,  since  what  was  objec- 
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tionablo  by  no  mrnns  nppcnrcd.  but  the  contrary  opinion  rather 
Ibrrotl  itM-lf  iip<in  my  mind. 

l{ut  tliv  loTi;»rr  I  lfM>k<Hl  and  considrrrd,  I  all  tho  while 
Ihoujjht  I  di!»ooverr<l  yet  jjretiter  merits  l>evond  that  whieh  I 
have  alrejuly  mentionetl.  'ITie  rijrht  proportion  of  the  larj^r 
divisions,  the  uniameiital,  ns  jndieious  as  rieh.  even  to  the 
minutest,  were  fonnd  out ;  but  now  I  recognised  the  connexion 
of  these  manifold  ornaments  amon'^i  each  other,  the  transition 
from  one  leadinj;  ])art  to  another,  the  enelosinp  of  details, 
homo}»eni*ous  indeed,  but  yet  j^t-atly  vani'in;^  in  form,  from 
the  saint  to  the  monsttr,  from  the  leaf  to  th««  dental.  Tho 
more  I  investipited.  the  more  I  was  iftonished  ;  the  more  I 
amusefl  and  wearied  myself  with  measuring  and  dniwinj^,  so 
much  the  more  did  my  attachment  increase,  so  that  I  sj)ent 
much  time,  partly  in  stiidyini^  what  actually  existed,  partly  in 
restoring;,  in  my  mind  and  on  j)ajMr,  what  wits  wanting  and 
unfinished,  csp-cially  in  the  towers. 

Since  now  I  found  that  this  buildinc^  had  l>een  based  on 
old  German  pround,  and  pro\m  thus  far  in  genuine  German 
times,  and  that  the  name  of  the  master,  on  his  modest  ijrave- 
stonc,  was  likewise  of  native  sound  and  orif^in,  I  ventured, 
being  incited  by  the  worth  of  this  work  of  art,  to  change  tho 
hithirto  decried  apix-llation  of  "  Gothic  architecture,"  and 
to  claim  it  for  our  nation  as  "  German  architecture ;"  nor 
did  I  fail  to  bring  my  patriotic  views  to  light,  first  orallv,  and 
afterwards  in  a  little  treatise,  dedicated  to  1).  M.  Krwini  a 
Steinbaeh. 

If  my  biographical  narrative  should  come  do^^-n  to  the  epoch 
when  the  sjiid  sheet  aj)peare<l  in  print,  which  Herder  after- 
wanlx  ii!-.(  rted  in  his  pamphlet :  J'oii  Detilscher  Art  und  A'ltnst, 
Of  ( !•  r.'iian  Manner  and  Art.)  much  more  will  be  said  on  this 
weighty  subject.  But  l)efore  I  turn  myself  away  from  it  thLs 
time.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  vin«licatc  the  motto  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  volume,  with  those  who  may  have  enter- 
tained some  fltjubt  alxnit  it.  I  know  indeed  verA'  well,  that  in 
opposition  to  this  honest,  hopeful  old  Gennan  saving  :  "  What- 
ever one  wishes  in  youth,  one  has  abundance  in  old  age  !"  many 
would  quote  eontnir>-  exjMriencc,  and  many  trifling  eoniments 
might  1k'  made  ;  but  mueh  also  is  to  Ix?  said  in  its  favour,  and 
I  will  explain  my  own  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Our  ^-ishcs  are  presentiments  of  the  capabilities  which  lie 
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witliin  lis,  and  harbingers  of  that  which  wc  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform.  Wliatever  we  are  able  and  would  like  to  do, 
presents  itself  to  our  imagination,  as  withoiit  us  and  in  the 
futui-e ;  we  feel  a  longing  after  that  which  Ave  already  possess 
in  secret.  Thus  a  passionate  anticipating  grasp  changes  the 
truly  possible  into  a  di-eamed  reality.  Now  if  such  a  bias  lies 
decidedly  in  om-  nature,  then,  with  every  step  of  our  develop- 
ment Avill  a  part  of  the  first  wish  be  fidfilled — imder  favom-able 
circumstances  in  the  direct  way,  under  unfavourable  in  the 
circuitous  waj',  fi-om  which  we  always  come  back  again  to  the 
other.  Thus  we  see  men  by  perseverance  attain  to  earthly 
wealth ;  they  svuTOimd  themselves  with  riches,  splendour,  and 
external  honour.  Others  strive  yet  more  certainly  after  intel- 
lectual advantages,  acquire  for  themselves  a  clear  survey  of 
things,  a  peacefulness  of  mind,  and  a  certainty  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

But  now  there  is  a  third  direction,  which  is  compounded  of 
both,  and  the  issue  of  which  must  be  the  most  siu-ely  success- 
ful. ^\Tien,  namely,  the  youth  of  a  man  falls  into  a  pregnant 
time,  when  production  overweighs  destruction,  and  a  pre- 
sentiment is  early  awakened  within  him  as  to  what  such  an 
epoch  demands  and  promises,  he  will  then,  being  forced  by 
outward  inducements  into  an  active  interest,  take  hold  now 
here,  now  there,  and  the  wish  to  be  active  on  many  sides  will 
be  lively  within  him.  But  so  many  accidental  hindrances  are 
associated  with  human  limitation,  that  here  a  thing,  once 
bcgxm,  remains  unfinished,  there  that  which  is  abeady  grasped 
falls  out  of  the  hand,  and  one  wish  after  another  is  dissipated. 
But  had  these  -wishes  sprmig  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  in  con- 
formity AAitti  the  necessities  of  the  times,  one  might  composedly 
let  them  lie  and  fall  right  and  left,  and  be  assured  that  these 
must  not  only  be  found  out  and  picked  up  again,  but  that  also 
many  kindred  things,  which  one  has  never  touched  and  never 
even  thought  of,  will  come  to  light.  If  now,  dming  our  own 
lifetime,  we  see  that  performed  by  others,  to  which  we  our- 
selves felt  an  earlier  call,  but  had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up, 
Avith  much  besides  ;  then  the  beautifid  feehng  enters  the  mind, 
that  only  mankind  together  is  the  true  man,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  only  be  joyous  and  happy  when  he  has  the  courage 
to  feel  himself  in  the  whole. 

ITiis  contemplation  is  here  in  the  right  place ;  for  when  I 
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reflect  on  the  afTcction  which  drew  me  to  these  antique  edifices, 
whtii  I  reckon  uj)  the  tiinc  whidi  I  devoted  to  the  Stnishurp 
minster  alone,  the  attention  with  which  I  afterwards  examined 
the  eatluilnil  at  Cologne,  and  that  at  Freyburg.  and  more  and 
more  felt  tlu-  value  of  these  huildinp»,  I  could  even  blame 
myself  for  havin;;  after^vanLs  lost  sif^ht  of  them  altop-ther, 
nay.  for  haviu;;  left  them  conjpletely  in  the  backtjround.  being 
attracted  by  a  more  develojKHl  art.  IJut  when  I  now,  in  the 
latest  times,  see  attention  airain  tunie<l  to  those  objects,  when 
I  see  alfection  and  even  jw-ssion  for  them  a])jK'arinf;  luid  tlou- 
rishinj;.  when  I  see  able  younjj  persons  seized  with  this  passion, 
recklesslv  devoting;  j>owers,  time,  care,  and  j)roprrty,  to  these 
memorials  of  a  pitst  world,  tlun  am  I  ri-niindi-d  with  pleasure 
tliat  ■what  I  formerly  would  and  wished  had  a  value.  With 
satisfaction  I  see  that  they  not  only  know  how  to  prize  wliat 
was  done  by  our  forefathers,  but  that  from  existini;  unfinished 
betnnnin};s  they  try  to  represent,  in  pictures  at  least,  the 
orit;inal  desi<;n,  so  lus  thus  to  make  us  accpiainted  with  the 
thought,  which  is  ever  the  be<;iuninp  and  end  of  all  under- 
takin)»s ;  and  that  tliey  strive  with  considerate  zeal  to  clear 
up  and  Nnvifv  what  seems  to  Ik*  a  confused  past.  Here  I 
especially  applaud  the  pUlant  Sulplz  lJ<iisseree,  who  is  inde- 
llilijfablv  employed  in  a  ma^niifieent  series  of  coj)pc^r-])lates  to 
exhibit  the  cathedral  of  ('olo;^u'  as  the  model  of  tlioso  va.st 
conceptions,  the  sj)irit  of  which,  like  tluit  of  Isabel,  strove  up  to 
heaven,  and  which  were  so  out  of  projKjrtion  to  earthly  meanB, 
that  thev  were  neces-sarily  stopjKd  fiLst  in  their  execution.  If 
we  Imve  been  hitherto  astonished  that  such  buildings  proceeded 
oidv  so  far,  we  shall  learn  with  the  greatest  wonder  what  was 
really  designed  to  be  done. 

May  the  litei-ar\'-arti.stical  undertokingH  of  this  kind  be  duly 
patronizxKl  by  all  who  have  power,  wealth,  and  influence,  that 
llie  great  and  gi;;-.mtic  views  of  our  foix-fathers  may  be  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  and  that  wc  may  be  able  to  form 
a  conception  of  w  hut  they  (bred  to  desire.  The  insight  result- 
ing from  this  will  not  rcimiin  fruitles.s,  and  the  judgment  will, 
t"'»r  once  at  least,  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  it.self  on  these 
works  with  justice.  Nay.  this  will  be  done  most  thorou);hly, 
ii"  our  active  young  friend,  besides  tlie  monogr.iph  devoted  to 
ih''  cathcdnil  of  Cologne,  follows  out  in  detail  the  histonk*  of 
our  mediaf>-ul  arcliitccture.     When  whatever  ia  to  be  known 
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about  the  practical  exercise  of  this  art  is  further  brought  to 
light,  when  the  art  is  represented  in  all  its  fundamental  features 
by  a  comparison  with  the  GrBeco-Koman  and  the  oriental 
Eg}-ptian,  little  can  remain  to  be  done  in  this  department. 
Aia'd  I,  when  the  results  of  such  patriotic  labours  he  before 
the  world,  as  they  are  now  knoA^ai  in  friendly  private  conimu- 
nicatious,  shall  be  able,  with  true  content,  to  repeat  that  motto 
in  its  best  sense  :  "  Whatever  one  wishes  in  youth,  in  old  age 
one  has  abimdance." 

But  if,  in  operations  like  these,  which  belong  to  centuries, 
one  can  trust  oneself  to  time,  and  wait  for  opportunity,  there 
are,  on  the  contrary,  other  things  which  in  youth  must  be 
enjoyed  at  once,  fresh,  like  ripe  fruits.  Let  me  be  permitted, 
with  this  sudden  turn,  to  mention  dancing,  of  which  the  ear 
is  reminded,  as  the  eye  is  of  the  minster,  every  day  and  every 
hoiu-  in  Strasbui-g  and  all  Alsace.  From  early  youth  my  iather 
himself  had  given  my  sister  and  me  instruction  in  dancing, 
a  task  which  must  have  comported  strangely  enough  with  so 
stern  a  man ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  his  composure  to  be  put 
out  by  it ;  he  di-illed  us  in  the  positions  and  steps  in  a  manner 
the  most  precise,  and  when  he  had  brought  us  far  enough  to 
dance  a  minuet,  he  played  for  us  something  easily  intelligible 
in  three-fom*  time,  on  a  flute-douce^  and  we  moved  to  it  as 
well  as  we  could.  On  the  French  theatre,  likewise,  I  had 
seen  from  my  youth  upwards,  if  not  ballets,  yet  pas  seuls  and 
fas  de  deux,  and  had  noticed  in  them  various  sti'ange  motions 
of  the  feet,  and  all  sorts  of  springs.  When  now  we  had  enough 
of  the  minuet,  I  begged  my  father  for  other  dancing  music, 
of  which  our  music-books,  in  their  jigs  and  murkies,*  offered 
us  a  rich  supply ;  and  I  immediately  found  out,  of  myself, 
the  steps  and  other  motions  for  them,  the  time  being  quite 
suitable  to  my  limbs,  and,  as  it  were,  born  with  them.  This 
pleased  my  father  to  a  certain  degree ;  indeed,  he  often,  by 
way  of  joke  for  himself  and  us,  let  the  "  monkies  "  dance  in 
this  way.  After  my  misfortune  with  Gretchcn,  and  during 
the  whole  of  my  residence  in  Leipzig,  I  did  not  make  my 
appearance  again  on  the  floor ;  on  the  contrary,  I  still  remem- 
ber that  when,  at  a  ball,  they  forced  me  into  a  minuet,  both 
measm-e  and  motion  seemed  to  have  abandoned  my  limbs,  and 

*  A  "  murki  "  is  defined  as  an  old  species  of  short  oomposition  for  the 
htirpsichord,  with  a  lively  murmuring  accompaniment  ia.  the  bass. — Trans. 
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I  could  no  more  remember  cither  the  steps  or  the  6pfure«.  ho 
that  I  tJiould  luive  been  put  to  (li6J^^lc^.•  and  shame  if  the 
guuter  |»urt  of  tile  bpectalors  had  not  niaintaiiied  tjiut  my 
awkward  Uha>iour  wuts  pure  obstiiuicy,  assumed  witli  the 
view  of  depriving  the  Ltdies  of  all  desire  to  invite  me  and 
draw  me  into  their  circle  a^^iinst  my  will. 

Duriii-^  my  residence  in  Fniukfort,  I  was  quite  cut  off  from 
t.urli  |i'.'  i>un'j»;  but  in  Straiibiu^,  witli  other  enjoynuiits  of 
liiV,  iU>.i\  bOon  arose  in  my  hmbs  the  faculty  of  kii-piiiK  time 
On  Siiudavs  and  week-days,  one  sauntercnl  by  no  pK-aKure- 
proiuid  without  finding;  tliere  a  joyous  crowd  aflsembled  for 
tlie  daiu-e,  and  for  tlie  mo>t  jwut  revolving  in  tlie  circle. 
Moreover,  there  were  private  balls  in  the  country-hoiLscH,  and 
jK-ople  were  alnady  talking  of  the  brilliant  maM{ucrade8  of 
the  eominp  winter.  Ilen\  indeed,  I  sliould  have  been  out  of 
mv  place,  and  ui>clctis  to  the  company ;  when  a  friend,  who 
w;ilt/id  vent'  well,  advihod  me  to  practise  myself  first  in  par- 
ties of  a  lower  rank,  so  that  afterwards  I  mi;^ht  Ix-  wortli 
something  in  the  highest.  He  took  me  to  a  daneing-mastcar, 
who  was  well  known  for  his  skill ;  tJiis  man  promised  me 
tliat,  will  n  I  had  in  some  degree  re|K'ated  tlie  first  elemfsits, 
and  made  myself  master  of  tliem,  he  would  then  lead  me 
furtlier.  lie  was  one  of  the  dry,  n-ady  French  cliarartcra, 
and  received  me  in  a  friendly  manner.  I  jMiid  him  a  month 
in  advance,  and  n-ccivid  twelve  tickets,  for  which  he  agreed 
to  give  me  certain  hours'  instruction.  The  man  was  strict 
and  precise,  but  not  (K-diUitie ;  and  as  I  already  had  some 
previous  practice,  I  soon  gave  him  satihfactiou  and  ivceivod 
his  conmiendation. 

One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  facilitated  tlie  instruc- 
tion of  this  teacher;  he  had  two  diiughters,  both  pretty,  and 
botli  yet  under  twenty.  IIa\-ing  Ik-cu  instructed  in  tiiLs  art 
from  tluir  youth  upward.s,  tliey  showed  themselves  very  skil- 
ful, and  might  have  been  able,  as  partners,  wxm  to  help 
even  tlie  most  eliunsy  scholan>  into  some  cultivation.  They 
were  botli  vtn*  polite,  spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  I,  on 
my  part,  did  my  l>cst,  that  I  might  not  appear  awkward  or 
ridiculoas  before  them.  I  luul  tlie  good  fortiuie  that  tlicy  like- 
wise praised  me,  and  were  always  willing  to  dance  a  minuet 
to  their  father's  little  violin,  and,  what  indeed  was  more  diffi- 
cidt  for  them,  to  initiate  mc,  hy  degrees,  into  waltzing  and 
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■whirling.  Thcii-  father  did  not  seem  to  have  many  customers, 
and  they  led  a  lonely  life.  For  this  reason  they  often  asked 
me  to  remain  -with  them  after  my  hom-,  and  to  chat  away  the 
time  a  little ;  which  I  the  more  willingly  did,  as  the  younger 
one  pleased  me  well,  and  generally  they  both  altogether  be- 
haved very  becomingly.  I  often  read  aloud  something  fi-om 
a  novel,  and  they  did  the  same.  The  elder,  who  was  as  hand- 
some, ])erhaps  even  handsomer,  than  the  second,  but  who 
did  not  coiTcspond  -vAath  my  taste  so  well  as  the  latter,  always 
conducted  herself  towards  me  more  obligingly,  and  more 
kindly  in  every  respect.  She  was  always  at  hand  dm-ing  the 
hour,  and  often  protracted  it ;  hence  I  sometimes  thought 
myself  bound  to  oifer  back  a  couple  of  tickets  to  her  father, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  accept.  The  younger  one,  on 
the  contrary,  although  she  did  nothing  unfriendly  towards 
me,  was  yet  rather  reserved,  and  waited  till  she  was  called  by 
her  father  before  she  relieved  the  elder. 

The  cause  of  this  became  manifest  to  me  one  evening.  For 
when,  after  the  dance  was  done,  I  was  about  to  go  into  the 
sitting-room  with  the  elder,  she  held  me  back  and  said,  "  Let 
us  remain  here  a  little  longer  ;  for  I  wiU  confess  to  you  that 
my  sister  has  with  her  a  woman  who  tells  fortunes  from  cards, 
and  who  is  to  reveal  to  her  how  matters  stand  Avith  an  absent 
lover,  on  -whom  her  whole  heart  hangs,  and  upon  whom  she 
has  placed  all  her  hope.  Mine  is  free,"  she  continued,  "and 
I  must  accustom  myself  to  see  it  despised."  I  thereupon  said 
sundry  pretty  things  to  her,  replying  that  she  could  at  once 
convince  herself  on  that  point  by  considting  the  wise  woman 
likcM  ise  ;  that  I  would  do  so  myself,  for  I  had  long  wished 
to  learn  something  of  the  kind,  but  lacked  faith.  She  blamed 
me  for  this,  and  assvu'ed  me  that  nothing  in  the  world  was 
surer  than  the  responses  of  this  oracle,  only  it  must  be  con- 
svdtcd,  not  out  of  sport  and  mischief,  but  solely  in  real  affairs. 
However,  I  at  last  compelled  her  to  go  with  me  into  that 
room,  as  soon  as  she  had  ascertained  that  the  consultation  was 
over.  "We  found  her  sister  in  a  very  cheerful  humour,  and 
even  toAvards  me  she  was  kinder  than  usual,  sportive,  and 
almost  witty ;  for  since  she  seemed  to  be  secure  of  an  absent 
friend,  she  may  have  thought  it  no  treachery  to  be  a  little 
gracious  with  a  present  friend  of  her  sister's,  which  she 
thought  me  to  be.     The  old  woman  was  now  flattered,  and 
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good  j«i>TTU"nt  was  jiromiM  tl  hi  r.  if  sho  would  tfll  the  tiulli 
to  tlif  lidiT  sisttT  and  to  nu'.  Willi  the  usual  jjrcparations 
and  Cfri-moiiits  hlio  began  hrr  business,  in  order  to  tell  the 
fair  one's  fortune  first.  She  canfvdly  considered  the  situation 
of  the  canl.s,  hut  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  would  not  sjm'jJv  out 
wlmt  she  had  to  say.  '*  I  see  now,"  said  the  younger,  who 
was  already  better  acquainted  with  the  inteq)retation  of  such 
a  nuipe  tablet,  "  vou  hesitate,  and  do  nut  wish  to  di.selosc 
anything;  disajn^-eable  to  my  sister  ;  but  that  is  a  eurse<l  card  ! "' 
'Ilie  elder  one  ttinud  jwUe,  but  comjxvsed  herself,  luul  said, 
"  Onlv  s|K-ak  out;  it  will  not  cost  ones  head!"  The  old 
woman,  after  a  deep  sij;h,  showi><l  her  tliat  she  wa.s  in  love, 
tliat  she  was  not  bi-loved,  that  anoU>er  jx-rson  stoo<l  in  the 
wav.  and  other  thinjp*  of  like  im{)ort.  We  saw  the  ;;ood 
piri  s  emlMirrassnunt.  Tlie  old  woman  thought  somewhat  to 
improve  the  adair  by  pivin<;  hoj)e8  of  letters  and  money. 
"  Ix^tters,"  said  the  lovely  child,  "  I  do  not  exjx-ct,  and  money 
I  do  not  desire.  If  it  is  true,  :ls  you  say,  that  I  love.  I  de- 
serve a  heart  that  loves  me  in  retuin."'  "  Ix?t  us  see  if  it 
will  not  be  l)etter,"  replied  the  old  woman,  as  she  shuffled  the 
cartls  and  laid  them  out  a  8«>eond  time  ;  but  Infore  the  eyes  of 
all  of  us.  it  had  only  become  still  wors«>.  'Hie  fair  one  stood 
not  only  more  lonely,  but  s\UTound«'<l  with  many  soitows  ;  her 
lover  had  moved  somewhat  farther,  and  the  interv min};  f'ij»;xirc8 
nearer.  The  old  woman  wished  to  trj*  it  the  third  time,  in 
ho])es  of  a  better  prosixet  ;  but  the  beautiful  f^rl  eould  restrain 
hers*  If  no  longer,  .she  broke  out  into  uncontrollable  weej)ing, 
her  lovely  Inisom  heaved  viohntly,  she  turned  round,  and 
rushi^  out  of  the  nxjm.  I  knew  not  what  I  should  do.  In- 
clination kept  me  with  the  one  j)re«ient ;  compassion  drove  me 
to  the  other:  my  situation  wa.s  {tainful  enouj^h.  "Comfort 
Lueinda,"  said  the  younfrt^r ;  "  po  after  her."  I  hesitated  ; 
how  could  I  comfort  her  without  at  least  a.ssiinnp  her  of  some 
sort  of  affection,  and  could  I  «lo  tliat  at  such  a  moment  in 
a  cool,  modenite  maimer?  "Iy<t  us  go  together,"  siiid  I  to 
I'.iiiilia.  *•  I  know  not  whellicr  my  presence  will  do  hir  good," 
n  plied  she.  Yet  we  went,  but  found  the  door  l)olted.  Lu- 
einda made  no  answer  ;  we  might  knock,  shout,  entreat,  as 
we  would.  **  We  must  let  her  have  her  own  way."  said 
Emilia;  "  she  will  not  have  it  othen^isi'  now  I"  And.  in- 
deed* when  I  called  to  my  mind  her  maimer  from  our  very 
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first  acquaintance,  she  always  had  sometliinj^  violent  and  un- 
equal about  her,  and  chiefly  showed  her  affection  for  me  by 
not  behavins;  to  me  with  rudeness.  "WTiat  should  I  do? 
I  paid  the  Old  woman  richly  for  the  mischief  she  had  caused, 
and  was  about  to  go,  M'heu  Emilia  said,  "  I  stipulate  that  the 
cards  shall  now  be  cut  for  you  too."  The  old  woman  was 
ready.  "  Do  not  let  me  be  present,"  cried  I,  and  hastened 
down  stairs. 

The  next  day  I  had  not  courage  to  go  there.  The  third 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  Emilia  sent  me  word  by  a  boy  who 
had  already  brought  me  many  a  message  fi-om  the  sisters,  and 
had  carried  back  flowers  and  fiaiits  to  them  in  retxmi,  that  I 
should  not  fail  that  day.  I  came  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
foimd  the  father  alone,  who,  in  many  respects,  improved  my 
paces  and  steps,  my  goings  and  comings,  my  bearing  and 
behaviour,  and,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  me. 
The  younger  daughter  came  in  towards  the  end  of  the  hour, 
and  danced  with  me  a  very  graceful  minuet,  in  which  her 
movements  were  extraordinarily  pleasing,  and  her  father  de- 
clared that  he  had  rarely  seen  a  prettier  and  more  nimble 
pair  upon  his  floor.  After  the  lesson,  I  went  as  usual  into 
the  sitting-room  ;  the  father  left  us  alone  ;  I  missed  Lucinda. 
"  She  is  in  bed,"  said  Emilia,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  do  not 
be  concerned  about  it.  Her  mental  illness  is  first  alleviated 
when  she  fancies  herself  bodily  sick  ;  she  does  not  like  to  die, 
and  therefore  she  then  does  what  we  wish.  We  have  certain 
family  medicines  which  she  takes,  and  reposes ;  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  the  swelling  waves  subside.  She  is,  indeed,  too  good 
and  amiable  in  such  an  imaginarj^  sickness,  and  as  she  is  in 
reality  very  well,  and  is  only  attacked  by  passion,  she  ima- 
gines various  kinds  of  romantic  deaths,  with  which  she 
frightens  herself  in  a  pleasant  manner,  like  chikben  when  we 
tell  tliem  ghost-stories.  Thus,  yesterday  evening,  she  an- 
nounced to  me  with  great  vehemence,  that  this  time  she  should 
certainly  die,  and  that  only  when  she  was  really  near  deatli, 
they  should  bring  again  before  her  the  ungrateful  false  fi-iend, 
who  had  at  first  acted  so  handsomely  to  her,  and  now  ti-cated 
her  so  ill ;  she  wovdd  reproach  him  bitterly,  and  then  give  up 
the  ghost."  "  I  know  not  that  I  am  guilty,"  exclaimed  I,  "  of 
having  expressed  any  sort  of  aff'ection  for' her.  I  know  some- 
body who  can  best  bear  me  witness  in  this  respect."     Emilia 
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smiled  and  njoincd,  "  I  unch-rstand  ymi ;  and  if  wo  arc  not 
diMTOft  and  ditrnnincxl,  wi'  ^liall  all  Hnd  onrs(>lvos  in  a  bad 
pli);ht  toptluT.  What  will  yon  say  if  I  entreat  you  not  to 
continue  your  lessons?  You  have,  I  believe,  four  tickets 
yet  of  th»'  last  month,  and  my  fatlier  has  already  declared 
that  he  finds  it  inexca'^able  to  take  your  money  any  lonfjer, 
unless  yoti  wisli  to  devote  yours*'lf  to  the  art  of  dancing  in  a 
more  s*^rious  manner ;  what  is  required  by  a  younp  man  of 
the  world  you  possess  nlrimdy."  "  And  do  you,  Kniilia.  pive 
me  this  advice,  to  avoid  your  house?"  replied  I.  "Yes,  I 
do."  8ai«l  she,  "  but  not  of  myself  Only  listen.  \Nnicn  you 
hastened  away,  the  dixy  before  yesterday.  I  had  the  cards  cut 
for  you,  aijd  the  same  i-ej*j>onse  was  repeated  thrice,  and  each 
time  mori'  emphatically.  You  were  surrounded  by  cverythinj; 
good  and  pleasinj?,  by  friends  and  preat  lords,  and  there  wa.s 
no  lack  of  money.  The  ladies  kept  themselves  at  some  di.s- 
tancc.  My  poor  sister  in  particular  stood  always  the  farthest 
off;  one  other  advanced  constantly  nearer  to  you,  but  never 
CTjne  up  to  vour  side,  for  a  third  person,  of  the  male  sex, 
alwavs  came  b«  tween.  I  will  confe.vs  to  you  that  I  thought  that 
I  mvself  was  meant  by  the  second  lady,  and  after  this  confes- 
sion you  ^\\\  l)cst  comprehend  my  well-meant  counsel.  To 
an  absent  friend  I  have  promis<-d  my  heart  and  my  hand,  and, 
until  now,  I  IovchI  him  alwve  all ;  yet  it  mijjht  be  j)ossible  for 
your  presence  to  become  more  important  to  me  than  hitherto, 
and  wluit  kind  of  a  situation  woidd  you  have  Ik  tween  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  vou  had  made  unhappy  by  your  affec- 
tion, and  the  other  bv  your  coldness,  and  all  this  ado  about 
nothing  and  only  for  a  short  time  ?  For  if  we  had  not  kno\>Ti 
already  who  you  arc  and  what  are  your  exjwctations,  the 
cards  would  have  place<l  it  licfore  my  eyes  in  the  clearest 
manner.  Fare  vou  well!"  said  she.  and  pive  me  her  hand. 
I  hesitntetl.  "  Now,"  said  she.  leading  me  towards  the  door, 
'*that  it  may  really  l>e  the  la-t  time  that  avc  shall  speak  to 
each  other,  take  what  I  would  otherwi.sc  have  denied  you." 
She  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  kis-sed  me  most  tenderly.  I 
embraced  her,  and  pres.MMl  her  to  my  bosom. 

At  this  moment  the  side-door  ffew  open,  and  her  sister,  in 
a  lipht  but  becomini;  nipht-drcs-s,  sprang  out  and  cried,  "  Yon 
shall  not  be  the  only  one  to  take  leave  of  him!"  Emilia 
let  me  go,  and  Lucinda  seized  me,  cbsped  herself  fast  to  my 
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heart,  pressed  her  black  locks  upon  my  cheeks,  and  remained 
in  this  position  for  some  time.  And  thus  I  found  myself  in 
the  dilemma  between  two  sisters  which  Emilia  had  prophe- 
sied to  me"  a  moment  before.  Lucinda  let  me  loose,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  my  face.  I  would  have  taken  her  hand 
and  said  something  friendly  to  her,  but  she  turned  herself 
away,  walked  with  violent  steps  up  and  do^\^l  the  room  for 
some  time,  and  then  thi-ew  herself  into  a  corner  of  the  sofa. 
Emilia  went  to  her,  but  was  immediately  repulsed,  and  here 
be"-an  a  scene  wliich  is  yet  painful  to  me  in  the  recollection, 
and  which,  although  really  it  had  nothing  theatrical  about  it, 
but  was  quite  suitable  to  a  lively  young  Frenchwoman,  could 
only  be  properly  repeated  in  the  theatre  by  a  good  and 
feeling  actress. 

Lucinda  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thousand  reproaches. 
"  This  is  not  the  first  heart,"  she  cried,  "  that  was  inclining 
itself  to  me,  and  that  you  have  tm-ncd  away.  Was  it  not  just  so 
with  him  who  is  absent,  and  who  at  last  betrothed  himself  to 
you  under  my  very  eyes  ?  I  was  compelled  to  look  on  ;  I  en- 
dured it ;  but  I  know  how  many  thousand  tears  it  has  cost  me. 
This  one,  too,  you  have  now  taken  away  from  me.  without 
letting  the  other  go ;  and  how  many  do  you  not  manage  to 
keep  at  once  ?  I  am  frank  and  good-natured,  and  every  one 
thinks  he  know^s  me  soon,  and  may  neglect  nie.  You  are 
secret  and  quiet,  and  people  think  wonders  of  what  may  be 
concealed  behind  you.  Yet  there  is  nothing  behind  but  a 
cold,  selfish  heart  that  can  sacrifice  everything  to  itself;  this 
nobody  learns  so  easily,  because  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in  your 
breast ;  and  just  as  little  do  they  know  of  my  warm,  true 
heart,  which  I  cany  about  with  me  as  open  as  my  foce." 

Emilia  was  silent,  and  had  sat  down  by  her  sister,  who  became 
constantly  more  and  more  excited  in  her  discourse,  and  let  cer- 
tain private  matters  slip  out,  which  it  was  not  exactly  proper  for 
me  to  know.  Emilia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  trying  to 
pacify  her  sister,  made  me  a  sign  from  behind  that  I  should 
withdraw  ;  but  as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see  with  a  thousand 
eyes,  Lucinda  seemed  to  have  noticed  this  also.  She  sprang 
up  and  advanced  to  me,  but  not  with  vehemence.  She  stood 
before  me,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something.  Then  she 
said,  "  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you ;  I  make  no  fui'ther  pre- 
tensions to  you.     But  neither  shall  you  have  liim,  sister  !.'* 
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^With  these  words  she  gmspod  me  very  sinj^nrly  by  the 
hcud,  thrusting  lK)th  hor  luuids  into  my  locks,  pressing  my 
fiiee  to  hers,  and  kisstxl  me  rejK-atedly  on  the  mouth.  "  Now," 
crie<l  »he,  "  fear  mv  curse  !  \N\)e  upon  woe,  for  ever  and  evi-r, 
to  her  who  kisses  these  lips  for  the  tirst  time  after  me  !  Dan; 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him  !  I  know  heaven  hears 
tne  this  time.  And  you.  Sir,  h;usten  now,  hxsten  away  as  dist 
a.s  you  can  ! ' ' 

I  flew  do>rn  the  stairs,  with  the  firm  dctcrminatiou  never 
to  enter  the  house  again. 


TENTH  BOOK. 


The  German  poets,  since  they,  as  members  of  a  corporation, 
no  longer  stood  as  one  man,  did  not  enjoy  the  smallest  advan- 
tages in  the  citizen-world.  They  had  neither  support,  stand- 
in"-,  nor  i-espectability,  except  in  so  far  as  theii-  other  position 
was  favourable  to  them,  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  mere 
chance  whether  talent  was  born  to  honoiu-  or  to  disgrace.  ^  A 
poor  son  of  earth,  with  a  consciousness  of  mind  and  faculties, 
was  forced  to  crawl  along  painfully  through  life,  and,  from  the 
pressm-e  of  momentary  necessities,  to  squander  the  gifts  wliich 
perchance  he  had  received  from  the  Muses.  Occasional  poems, 
the  first  and  most  genuine  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  had  become 
despicable  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nation  even  now  cannot 
attain  a  conception  of  their  high  value ;  and  a  poet,  if  he  did 
not  strike  altogether  into  Gunther's  path,  appeared  in  the  world 
in  the  most  melancholy  state  of  subserviency,  as  a  jester  and 
parasite,  so  that  both  on  the  theatre  and  on  the  stage  of  life 
he  represented  a  character  which  any  one  and  every  one  could 
abuse  at  pleasure. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Muse  associated  herself  with  men  of 
respectability,  these  received  thereby  a  lustre  which  was 
reflected  back  to  the  donor.  Noblemen  well  versed  in  life, 
like  Hagcdorn,  dignified  citizens,  like  Brockes,  distingiiished 
men  of  science,  like  Haller,  appeared  among  the  first  in  the 
nation,  to  be  equal  with  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  prized. 
Those  persons,  too,  were  specially  honom-ed,  who,  together 
with  this  pleasing  talent,  distinguished  themselves  as  active, 
faithful  men  of  business.  In  this  way  Uz,  Rabener,  and 
Weisse  enjoyed  a  respect  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind ;  people  had 
here  to  value,  when  combined,  those  mc»st  heterogeneous 
qualities  which  arc  seldom  found  united. 

But  now  the  time  was  to  come  when  poetic  geniiis  should 
become  aware  of  itself,  should  create  for  itself  its  own  relations, 
and  Tuiderstand  how  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  independent 
dignity.     Everything  necessary  to  found  such  an  epoch  was 
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oombtned  in  Ki.opstock.  Considered  both  from  the  Kcnfiiud 
and  inoml  t>idc,  be  wus  n  pure  yoiin^  man.  Serioitsly  and 
tborou;;hly  e<hiraU>d,  he  pUie»s,  fnim  lii«  youth  upwiirds,  a  prent 
value  u|><ni  bin>iM.-If  and  upon  >vhjit*"ver  he  does,  and  while 
considerutely  mojisurinj;  out  iH-furehund  tlic  steps  of  his  life, 
tunui,  with  a  pre!*fnlinient  of  the  whole  strenj^h  of  his  intermil 
nature,  towanU  the  loftiest  and  most  prat<'ful  theme.  The 
Me*siali,  u  name  which  betdkeus  inhnite  attributes,  wa«  to  l>e 
gloritied  iifresh  by  him.  'I'he  Kediemer  wa*  to  be  the  hero 
whom  the  piH't  thouf^ht  to  neeompany  ihrouph  earthly  lowli- 
ness and  (Kirrows  to  the  hifjhest  heavenly  triumphs.  Every- 
thiup  Godlike,  angelic,  and  human  thut  lay  in  the  younp  soul 
was  here  called  into  reqmsitiou.  Uroui^lit  up  by  the  Bible 
and  nourished  by  it«  htrenpth,  he  now  lives  with  patriarchs, 
pmphets,  and  fureruimers,  a.s  if  they  were  present;  yet  all 
tlu'se  are  only  evoked  from  apes  to  dniw  a  bright  halo  round 
tlie  One  whose  humiliation  they  behold  with  astonishment, 
and  in  whose  exaltiition  they  are  gloriously  to  Ix-ar  a  jjart. 
For  at  Ixwt,  Jifter  gloomy  and  horribU-  hours,  the  everliusting 
Judge  will  luicloud  liis  face,  again  acknowledge  his  S(»ii  and 
fellow-Ciod,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  will  again  had  to  Him 
alii  nated  men.  nay.  even  a  fallen  spirit.  The  living  heavens 
tiliout  with  a  thous;md  angel  voices  round  the  throne,  and  a 
radiance  of  love  gushes  out  over  the  imiverw,  which  shortly 
Ixfore  had  fastened  its  looks  ujion  a  fearful  i)laee  of  f^ierifice. 
llie  hcaveiUy  peace  which  Kl(i|>stock  felt  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  this  poem,  ecmimunicates  itself  even  now  to 
(Twry  one  who  nads  the  first  ten  cantos,  without  ;Jlowing 
certain  requisitions  to  Ik*  brought  forward,  which  an  advancing 
ciUtivatiun  dois  not  willingly  ai)atidon. 

ITie  dignity  of  the  subject  elevated  in  the  pix-t  the  feeling 
of  hLs  own  jK-rsomdity.  lliat  he  liimM'lf  would  enter  here- 
after into  those  choirs,  that  the  God-Man  would  di.stinguish 
him,  nay,  give  him  face  to  face  the  reward  for  his  labours, 
which  even  here  ever)'  feeling,  pious  heart  had  fondly  ])aid  in 
many  a  jiiux"  tear — these  were  such  innocent,  childlikr  thoughts 
and  hop<-8,  as  only  a  well-constituted  mind  can  conceive  and 
cherish.  Tlius  Klopstock  gained  the  perfect  right  to  regard 
him.Helf  as  a  conaocrated  person,  and  thus  in  his  aetionn  he 
studied  the  muflt  .scrupulous  purity.  Even  in  his  old  age  it 
troubled  him  exceedingly  that  he  had  given  liis  earliest  love 
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to  a  lady  who,  by  maiTying  another,  left  him  in  uncertainty 
whether  she  had  really  loved  him  or  been  Avorthy  of  him.  The 
sentiments  which  bound  him  to  Meta,  their  hearty,  tranquil 
atfeetion,  their  short  sacred  man-ied  life,  the  aversion  of  the 
.survivini;;  husband  from  a  second  union,  all  is  of  that  kind  wliicli 
may  well  be  remembered  hereafter  in  the  circle  of  the  blessed. 

This  honourable  conduct  towards  himself  was  still  further 
enhanced  by  his  being  favourably  received  for  a  long  time  in 
well-minded  Denmark,  in  the  house  of  a  great,  and,  humanly 
speakmg,  excellent  statesman.  Here,  in  a  higher  circle,  which 
was  exclusive  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  to  external 
mamiers  and  attention  towards  the  world,  his  tendency  became 
still  more  decided.  A  composed  demeanour,  a  measured 
speech,  and  a  laconism  even  when  he  spoke  openly  and 
decidedly,  gave  him,  tlu'ough  his  whole  life,  a  certain  diplo- 
matic ministerial  consequence,  which  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  tender  natural  feelings,  although  both  sprang  fi.-om 
one  som-ce.  Of  all  this,  liis  first  works  give  a  clear  transcript 
and  type,  and  they  thus  could  not  but  gain  an  incredible  influ- 
ence. That,  however,  he  personally  assisted  others  who  were 
struggling  in  life  and  poetry,  has  scarcely  been  mentioned,  as 
one  of  his  most  decided  characteristics. 

But  just  such  a  furtherance  of  yoiuig  people  in  literaiy 
action  and  pursuit,  a  hopefvd  pleasm-e  in  bringing  forward 
men  not  favoured  by  fortune,  and  making  the  Avay  easy  to 
them,  has  rendered  illustrious  one  German,  who,  in  respect  to 
the  dignity  wliich  he  gave  himself,  may  be  named  as  the  second, 
but,  in  regard  to  his  living  influence,  as  the  first.  It  will 
escape  no  one  that  Gleim  is  here  meant.  In  possession  of  an 
obscure,  indeed,  but  lucrative  office,  residmg  in  a  pleasantly 
situated  spot,  not  too  large,  and  enlivened  by  militar}%  civic, 
and  literary  activity,  Avhence  proceeded  the  revenues  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  institution,  not  without  a  part  of  them  remaining 
behind  for  the  advantage  of  the  place,  he  felt  Avithin  himsehf 
also  a  lively  productive  impulse,  which,  however,  Avith  all  its 
strength,  avus  not  quite  enough  for  him,  and  therefore  he 
gave  himself  up  to  another,  perhaps  stronger  impulse,  namely, 
that  of  making  others  produce  something.  Both  these  activities 
were  intertwined  incessantly  during  his  whole  long  life.  He 
could  as  easily  have  lived  without'  taking  breath,  as  without 
WTiting  poetry  and  making  presents,  and  by  helping  needy 
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talents  of  nil  kinds  thmu;;h  onrlicr  or  later  emharrasumcnLs, 
eontrihutini:  to  the  honour  of  litrnitiire,  he  piined  so  many 
t'rii  ihI.h.  debtors,  and  dep-ndents,  that  they  willinu'ly  allowed  his 
diiiiiM!  versos  to  |vu».s,  sinet-  they  eould  ^ive  him  nothinj;  iu 
rt'tum  for  hi"*  rieh  iK-nefits  hut  enduranee  of  his  ixjetr)'. 

Now,  the  hiirh  idea  which  these  two  u»en  mif^ht  well  fomi 
of  their  own  worth,  and  by  whieh  othei-s  wen*  induced  also 
to  think  thenis4>lvcs  s4)UjelHHly.  Iuls  ])roduccd  very  fjreat  and 
iK'autiful  result.H.  lH)th  in  puhlie  and  private.  Hut  tliis  con- 
Noiousness,  honourable  a.s  it  is.  called  a  jMCulinr  evil  down  for 
themselves,  for  those  ar«mn<l  them,  and  for  their  time.  If, 
jud^^inj;  fnnn  their  intelh  ctual  elfeets,  Inith  these  men  may 
without  hesitation  he  called  j^eat,  with  n-sjH-et  to  the  world 
they  remained  but  snudl,  and  considered  in  comparison  with 
a  more  stirrinj^  life,  their  extenial  {wsition  was  nou',;ht.  Tho 
day  is  lonj;,  and  so  is  the  ni|;ht  ;  one  cannot  lie  always  wTit- 
in<»  p<x>trA",  or  doinj;,  or  f;ivin^ ;  their  lime  coiUd  not  Ik"  tilled 
up  like  that  of  ptH)ple  of  the  world,  and  men  of  rank  and 
wealth :  they  tlien'forc  set  too  hi-^h  a  value  on  their  jKir- 
ticular  limited  sitimtion",  attached  an  imjHirtance  to  their 
daily  affairs  which  they  should  rmly  luive  allowed  themselves 
amon^t  each  other,  and  took  more  tlian  n-asonable  deli;;ht  in 
their  own  jokes,  which,  though  they  nuide  the  moment  a^^c- 
able,  could  be  of  no  eonse<juence  in  the  end.  llu-y  received 
praise  and  honour  from  others,  as  they  deserved  ;  they  pivc  it 
i)ack,  with  measure  indet-d,  but  always  too  profusely  ;  and 
bccaus<>  ihev  felt  that  their  friendship  was  worth  much,  they 
were  pleasi-d  to  express  it  np-atinlly,  and  in  this  spared  neither 
|M\per  nor  ink.  llius  arose  those  corresjKiiulences,  at  tlu-  defi- 
ciency of  whieh  in  solid  contents  tlie  modem  world  wonders,  nor 
can  it  Ix"  blamed,  when  it  hardly  sees  the  possibility  of  eminent 
men  deli^htinj^  themselves  in  such  an  interchange  of  nothinp^, 
or  when  it  expres.ses  the  wish  that  such  leaves  mi;;ht  have 
remaincil  unprinted.  Hut  we  may  suffer  these  few  volumes 
ah^"ivs  to  stand  alonp  with  >o  many  others  u])on  our  book- 
shelves, if  we  have  learned  from  them  the  fact  that  even  tho 
most  eminent  man  lives  only  by  the  day,  and  enjoys  but  a 
Sony  entertainment,  when  he  throws  himj?elf  tw)  much  back 
nj)on  himself.  ;md  nejilecLs  to  grasp  into  the  fulness  of  the 
external  world,  where  alone  he  can  find  n()uri>hni(  nt  for  his 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  a  standard  for  it.s  meui>urcmcnt. 
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The  activity  of  these  men  was  in  its  finest  bloom,  when  we 
younjz;  folks  began  also  to  bestir  om-selvcs  in  our  own  circle, 
and  with  my  younger  friends,  if  not  with  older  persons  too,  I 
was  pretty  much  in  the  way  of  fiilling  into  tliis  sort  of  mutual 
flattery,  forbearance,  raising  and  supporting.  In  my  imme- 
diate sphere,  whatever  I  produced  coidd  always  be  reckoned 
good.  Ladies,  friends,  and  patrons  -will  not  consider  bad  that 
whicli  is  undertaken  and  MTitten  out  of  affection  for  them. 
From  such  obligations  at  last  arises  the  expression  of  an  empty 
satisfaction  with  each  other,  in  the  phrases  of  which  a  cha- 
racter is  easily  lost,  if  it  is  not  from  time  to  time  steeled  to 
higher  excellence. 

And  thus  I  had  the  happiness  to  say  that,  by  means  of  an 
unexpected  acquaintance,  all  the  self-complacency,  love  of  the 
looking-glass,  vanity,  pride,  and  haughtiness  that  might  have 
been  resting  or  working  within  me,  were  exposed  to  a  veiy 
severe  trial,  which  was  unique  in  its  kind,  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  time,  and  therefore  so  much  the  more 
searching  and  more  sorely  felt. 

For  the  most  important  event,  one  that  was  to  have  the 
weightiest  consequences  for  me,  was  my  acquaintance  with 
Herder,  and  the  nearer  connexion  with  him  which  spining 
from  it.  He  accompanied  the  travels  of  the  Prince  of  Hol- 
stein-Eutin,  who  was  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mind,  and  had 
come  with  him  to  Strasburg.  Our  society,  as  soon  as  it  knew 
of  his  arrival,  was  seized  with  a  great  longing  to  approach 
him,  and  this  good  fortune  happened  to  me  first,  quite  unex- 
pectedly and  by  chance.  I  had  gone  to  the  Ghost  tavern  to 
inquire  after  some  distinguished  stranger  or  other.  Just  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  staircase  I  found  a  man  who  was  on  the  point 
of  ascending,  and  whom  I  might  have  taken  for  a  clergyman. 
His  powdered  hair  was  put  up  in  a  queue,  his  black  clothes 
likewise  distinguished  him,  but  still  more  a  long  black  silk 
mantle,  the  skirts  of  Avhich  he  had  gathered  up  and  stuck  into 
Ins  pocket.  This  somewhat  sticking,  but  yet,  on  the  whole, 
polite  and  pleasing  figure,  of  which  I  had  abcady  been  told, 
left  me  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  the  celebrated  new- 
comer, and  my  adrkess  was  to  cou'S'ince  lum  at  once  that  I 
knew  him.  lie  asked  my  name,  which  could  be  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him  ;  but  my  frankness  seemed  to  please  him,  since 
he  returned  it  with  great  friendliness,  and  as  we  mounted  the 
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gt  1  If  ready  imme<liatcly  for  nnimati'd  cdm- 

11.  AirptitU'ii   whom  we  visiud  thru  :   it   is 

BuliniLUl  lu  s,u,  Uiat  at  jMirlinj;  I  Ihj^ihI  jH-nnivsioii  to  wait 
oil  him  at  his  own  ntiidenro,  wliich  he  ^rninted  mo  kindly 
eiioujjli.  I  did  not  m-jrlec't  to  avail  mys«'lf  re])eatedlv  of  this 
favour,  and  wa.s  more  and  more  attracted  by  him.  IK-  had 
somewhat  of  st>fiii<-.ss  in  his  manner,  whieh  was  verj-  fuitiiblc 
and  >><(■!.::.::._-.  u::!  .ut  l>*  iiii;  r\;irtlv  cri'-v.  A  n)Uiid  face,  nil 
i:;  nose,  a  mouth  some- 

w:     ^  ii,  ])lca«inj2:,  and  ami- 

able ;  a  {wur  ot  eoai-biack  even  under  blaek  eyc-bn>W8,  whicii 
did  not  fjiil  of  their  etli-ct.  although  one  of  them  used  to  hr  red 
and  inHained.  iW  various  questions  he  trii-d  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  me  and  my  situation,  and  his  jKiwcr  of  attrac- 
tion operated  on  me  with  ^)win{j  strength.  I  wa«.  generally 
speakinp:.  of  a  very*  conliding  di.s|K>sition,  and  with  him  espe- 
cially I  had  no  secrets.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
repelling  pulse  of  his  nature  In'gan  to  apjH-ar.  and  jdaet^d  me 
in  no  small  uneasiness.  I  ri'lated  to  him  many  things  of  my 
youthful  occupations  and  taste,  and  among  others,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  seals,  whieh  I  had  prineijKdly  gott»"n  togi-ther  through 
tf.  ■  Tice  of  our  family  friend,  who  had  an  e.\ten.sive  eor- 

Vi  I  had  amnged  tliem  acconling  to   the    Staic 

i'lii' iiii'ir,  and  by  this  mains  had  Ix'come  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  potentates,  tlie  gn-ater  amd  h'sser  mightinesses 
and  j)Owers,  even  down  to  the  nobility  under  them.  'ITiesc 
heraldic  tiLsignia  had  often,  and  in  particiUiir  at  tlu'  ceremonies 
of  till'  conination,  been  of  u.se  to  my  memory.  I  spoke  of  these 
things  Willi  some  complacency  ;  but  he  was  of  another  opinion, 
and  not  only  stripfM^l  the  subject  of  all  interest,  but  also  con- 
trived to  make  it  ridiculous  and  nearly  disgusting. 

From  this  his  spirit  of  contradiction  I  had  much  to  endure ; 
for  he  had  res<»lved,  partly  i)ecau.se  he  wished  to  separate  from 
the  prince,  jKirtly  on  arc >uut  of  a  complaint  in  his  eye.  to  re- 
main in  ."^trasl.ur'.;.  This  complaint  is  one  of  the  most  incon- 
venient and  unpleasant,  and  the  nu»re  troublesome  since  it  can 
Ih'  ( vired  only  by  a  jiaint'id.  highly  irritating  and  uncertain 
tipenition.  llic  tear-lmg  is  closed  below,  so  that  the  moisture 
ei>nt;iiniHl  in  it  cannot  llow  off  to  the  nose,  and  so  much  the 
les^-  as  the  adjacent  bone  is  deficient  in  the  aperture  by  wliieh 
this  secretion  should  naturally  take  place,     llie  bottom  of  the 
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tcar-bag  must  therefore  be  cut  open,  and  the  bone  bored 
thi-ouf^h,  Avlien  a  liorso-hair  is  drawn  througli  the  lachrymal 
pointfthcn  down  through  the  opened  bag,  and  the  new  canal 
thus  put  mto  connexion  with  it,  and  this  hair  is  moved  back- 
Avards  aiid  forwards  every  day,  in  order  to  restore  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  parts  ; — all  which  cannot  be  done  or 
attained,  if  an  incision  is  not  first  made  externally  in  that 
place. 

Herder  was  now  separated  from  the  prince,  was  moved  into 
lodgings  of  his  o^vn,  and  resolved  to  have  himself  operated 
upon  by  Lobstein.  Here  those  exercises  by  which  I  had 
sought  to  blunt  my  sensibility  did  me  good  serA-ice  ;  I  was 
able  to  be  present  at  the  operation,  and  to  be  serviceable  and 
helpful  in  many  ways  to  so  worthy  a  man.  I  fomid  here  every 
reason  to  acbnire  his  great  firmness  and  endurance  :  for  neither 
dm-ing  the  nuinerous  surgical  operations,  nor  at  the  oft-re])eated 
painful  dressings,  did  he  show  himself  in  any  degree  irritable, 
and  of  all  of  us  he  seemed  to  be  the  one  who  suffered  least. 
But  in  the  intervals,  indeed,  we  had  to  endm-e  the  changes  of 
his  temper  in  many  ways.  I  say  ive,  for  besides  myscK,  a 
pleasant  Russian,  named  Peglow,  was  mostly  with  him. 
This  man  had  been  an  early  acquaintance  of  Herder's  in  lliga, 
and  though  no  longer  a  youth,  was  trying  to  perfect  himself 
in  surgery  under  Lobstein"s  guidance.  Herder  could  be  charm- 
iiigly  prepossessing  and  brilliant,  but  he  could  just  as  easily 
tmii  an  ill-humoui-cd  side  foremost.  All  men,  indeed,  have 
this  attraction  and  repidsion,  according  to  their  nature,  some 
more,  some  less,  some  in  longer,  some  in  shorter  pidsations  ; 
few  can  really  control  their  peculiarities  in  this  respect,  many 
in  appearance.  As  for  Herder,  the  preponderance  of  his  con- 
tradictorj%  bitter,  biting  humom-  was  certainly  derived  from  his 
disease  and  the  sufferings  arising  from  it.  This  case  often 
occurs  in  life  ;  one  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  consideration 
the  moral  effect  of  sickly  conditions,  and  one  therefore  judges 
many  characters  very  unjustly,  because  it  is  assumed  that  all 
men  are  healthy,  and  required  of  them  that  they  shall  conduct 
themselves  accordingly. 

During  the  wliole  time  of  tliis  cure  I  visited  Herder  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  I  even  ren\ained  Avholc  days  Avith  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  accustomed  myself  so  much  the  more  to  liis 
chiding  and  faidt-finding,  as  I  daily  learned  to  appreciate  his 
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beautiful  and  p:roat  qiuUities,  his  extensive  knowled^ic.  and  his 
profound  vii^w s.  'Hio  influcneo  of  this  pixxl-naturid  hhistcnr 
•was  pT-nit  and  important.  He  was  tive  yi-ars  oKKt  thuji 
myself,  which  in  younper  days  nmkes  a  preat  difference  to 
bepin  with  ;  and  as  I  aeknowli<lpe<l  him  for  what  he  was,  and 
triinl  to  value  thai  which  he  had  already  prtMlueed,  he  neces- 
sarily paine<l  a  prcat  KU|K'riority  over  nie.  Hut  the  situa- 
tion was  not  comfortable  ;  for  older  persons,  willi  whom  I 
had  asjociatinl  hitherto,  had  soupht  to  form  me  with  indul- 
pence.  jK-rhaps  had  even  s|M)iUHl  me  by  their  lenity  ;  but  from 
Henltr,  behave  as  one  mipht,  one  coidd  never  expect  ap- 
pn)val.  -\s  now,  on  the  one  side,  my  pn-at  atfeetion  and 
rcverwice  for  liim,  and  on  tlie  other,  the  di.s<-ontent  which  he 
excited  in  me.  were  continually  at  strife  with  each  otlier, 
there  arose  within  me  an  inward  strupple,  the  first  of  its  kind 
which  I  had  exjK'rience<l  in  my  life.  Since  hi.s  c(mversation8 
wen?  at  all  tinu>s  injjwrtant,  whether  he  asketl,  answered,  or 
comnmnicated  his  opinions  in  any  other  manner,  he  couKl  not 
bui  advance  me  daily,  nay  hourly,  to  new  views.  At  Ix-ipzip, 
I  had  accust»)nu'd  myself  to  a  narrow  and  circumscrilK>d  exist- 
ence, and  my  peneral  knowlcdpo  of  (Jennan  liteniturc  could 
not  be  extended  by  my  situation  in  Frankfort  ;  nay.  those 
mystico-relipio- chemical  occujmtions  had  li-d  me  into  obscure 
n^pions.  antl  what  had  In-en  jKuwinp  for  some  years  back  in 
tlie  wide  literary-  world,  had  for  the  most  juirt  n-mained  un- 
known to  me.  Now  I  was  at  once  made  acquainted  by  Her- 
der with  all  tlie  new  aspiration,  and  all  the  tendencies  wiiich 
it  seemed  to  be  takinp.  lie  had  alreadv  made  himself  suffi- 
ciently knowij,  and  by  his  Fraijmntts,  his  Krilische  Wiildcr 
{('ritiral  Woods),  and  other  works,  had  immediatily  placed 
hims«.'lf  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  hatl  for  a 
lonp  time  drawn  towards  them  tlie  eyes  of  their  countr}'. 
Wbat  an  apitiition  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  mind — 
what  a  fermentation  there  miL»t  have  been  in  such  a  nature- 
can  neither  be  conc<  ivetl  nor  described.  Hut  preat  was  cer- 
tainly the  concealed  ctFort,  as  will  Ix' easily  admitted,  w hiii  one 
reflects  for  how  many  yeanj  afterw;irds  and  how  mucli  he  has 
done  and  pnxluct^l. 

We  had  not  live<l  tnpcthcr  lonp  in  this  manner  when  he 
confided  to  mc  that  he  meant  to  be  a  competitor  for  the  prize 
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•wliioh  was  offered,  at  Berlin,  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
orij:;in  of  Ian  foliage.      His    work  was    already   nearly    com- 
pleted, and,  as  he  AATotc  a  very  neat  hand,  he  could  soon  com- 
municate to  me,  in  ])arts,  a  legible  manuscrijot.     I  had  never 
reflected  on  such  subjects,  for  I  was  yet  too  deeply  involved 
in  the  midst  of  things  to  have  thought  about  their  beginning 
and  end.     The  question,  too,  seemed  to  me  in  some  measure 
an  ifUe  one ;  for  if  God  had  created  man  as  man,  language 
was  just  as  innate  in  him  as  walking  erect ;  he  must  have 
just  as  well  perceived  that  he  coidd  sing  with  his  throat,  and 
modify  the  tones  in  various  ways  with  tongue,  palate,  and 
lips,  as  he  must  have  remarked  that  he  coidd  walk  and  take 
hold  of  things.     If  man  was  of  divine  origin,  so  was  also  lan- 
guage itself;  and  if  man,  considered  in  the  circle  of  natiu'e, 
was  a  natural  being,  language  A\-as  likewise  natural.     These 
two  things,  like  soid  and  body,  I  could  never  separate.     Sil- 
berschlag,  -n-ith  a  realism  crude  yet  somewhat  fant^xstically 
deAised,  had  declared  himself  for  the  divine  origin,  that  is, 
that  God  had  played  the  schoolmaster  to  the  fii'st  men.     Her- 
der's treatise  went  to  show  that  man  as  man  coidd  and  must 
hav^e  attained  to  language  by  his  o-svn  powers.     I  read  the 
treatise  with  much  pleasure,   and  it  was  of  special  aid  in 
strengthening  my  mind ;  only  I  did  not  stand  high  enough 
either  in  knowledge  or  thought  to  form  a  solid  judgment  upon 
it.     I  therefore  gave  the  author  my  applause,  adding  only  a 
few  remarks  which  flowed  from  my  way  of  vie\A-ing  the  sub- 
ject.    But  one  was  received  just  like  the  other:  there  was 
scolding  and  blaming,  whether  one  agreed  with  liim  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally.     The  fat  surgeon  had  less  patience 
than  I ;   he  hiimorously  declined  the  communication  of  this 
prize-essay,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  medi- 
tate on  such  abstract  topics.     He  urged  us  in  preference  to  a 
game  of  ombre,  which  we  commonly  played  together  in  the 
evening. 

During  so  troublesome  and  painful  a  cure.  Herder  lost 
nothing  of  his  vivacity ;  but  it  became  less  and  less  amiable. 
He  could  not  MTite  a  note  to  ask  for  anything,  that  would  not 
be  spiced  with  some  scoff  or  other,  Ouce,  for  instance,  he 
wrote  to  me  thus  :^ 
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"  If  th-      '  • '  !'     •       •'    •■  '  T<t  in  thy  Ticpro's  letters, 

Til  '  ilrrkM  out  in  iT)aKi>iti>'<'nt  binilinf^x, 

Soul;.-     -   ,    -i   -     iitlvcs — yet  more  by  the  uut^idc  than 

uuiidc, 
Thou,  who  from  i^a  iirt  descended,  or  Goths,  or  from  origin  filthy,* 
Gotbe,  tend  them  to  me." 

It  wjw  not  jHjUtc,  indeed,  that  he  should  allow  himself  tliis 
jest  oil  my  name ;  for  a  ninn".s  name  i.«*  not  like  a  mantle, 
wliieli  nurelv  hanj^  about  him,  and  whieh.  perehnnce,  may 
bo  safelv  twitched  and  pulled ;  but  is  n  i>erfeetlv  fitting;  {gar- 
ment* whieh  has  ^own  over  and  over  him  like  his  very  skin, 
ut  whieh  one  ciuuiot  rake  and  herajM;  without  woiuidinj;;  the 
nuin  hiim»elf. 

The  first  reproach,  on  tlic  ccmtmry,  vrns  better  founded. 
I  had  brought  with  me  to  Strasburj;  the  autliors  I  had  ob- 
tained, by  exclian<;e.  from  I^inp-r,  with  various  fine  editioixs 
from  mv  father  s  eoUection  Ix-sides,  and  had  wt  them  up  on  a 
neat  book-cax',  with  tlie  l)est  intentions  of  usin^  them.  But 
how  .sliould  my  time,  whi<'h  I  split  up  into  an  hundred 
didc'rent  activities,  euffice  for  that  ?  Herder,  who  was  most 
attentive  to  Ixioks,  sinee  he  had  nee<l  of  them  cverj'  moment, 
perceive<l  my  fine  collection  at  his  first  visit,  but  soon  saw, 
too,  that  I  made  no  us«  of  them.  lie,  therefore,  as  the 
C7vate«t  enemv  to  all  false  apix^aninees  and  ostentation,  waa 
sion,  to  rally  me  upon  the  subject. 
\  ]MH-m   occurs  to  me,  whieh  he  sent  me 

ouc-  I  Nt  iiiiij;,  when  I  had  Ixt-n  tellinp  him  a  f^eat  deal  almut 
the  l>rrsden  (gallery.  I  had.  imleed,  not  penetrated  into  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  Italian  school ;  but  Dominico  Feti,  an 
excellent  artist,  althoiiiih  a  humorist,  and  therefore  not  of 
the  first  rank,  had  ini<  r^^t<•(^  nic  much.  Scripture  subjects 
luul  to  be  i)aint*'d.  Hi-  ronfined  himself  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment panibles.  and  was  fond  of  representing  them  with  much 
originality,  taste,  and  gocKl-humour.  lie  brought  them  alto- 
gether into  cvcrv'-day  life,  and  the  spirited  and  tiaivc  details 
of  his  compositions,  recommended  by  a  free  pencil,  hud  made 
a  vivid  impn  ssi(m  ujKin  me.  At  this,  my  childish  cuthu.'siasm 
for  art,  Herder  sneered  in  the  following  fashion : — 

•  The  Germnn  word  it  "  Koth,"  »nd  the  whole  object  of  the  line  is  to 
introdure  a  pl.iy  on  the  words  **  GiWie,"  "GSttcr,"  *•  Gothcn,"  ud 
"  Koth."— TVoiw. 
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"  From  sympathy, 
The  master  I  like  best  of  all 
Dominico  Feti  they  call. 
A  parable  from  Scripture  he  is  able 
Neatly  to  turn  into  a  crazy  fable. 
From  sympathy  : — thou  crazy  parable  1 " 

I  could  mention  many  jokes  of  tlie  kind,  more  or  less  clear 
or  abstruse,  cheerful  or  bitter.  They  did  not  vex  me,  but 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable.  Yet  since  I  knew  how  to  value 
highly  even-tiling  that  contributed  to  my  o^^^l  cultivation,  and 
as  I  had  often  given  up  former  opinions  and  inclinations,  I 
soon  accommodated  myself,  and  only  sought,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  from  my  point  of  view,  to  distinguish  just 
blame  from  imjust  invectives.  And  thus  no  day  passed  over 
that  had  not  been,  in  the  most  fruitfid  manner,  instructive 
to  me. 

I  was  made  acquainted  by  him  with  poetry  from  quite  a 
different  side,  in  another  light  than  heretofore,  and  one,  too, 
which  suited  me  well.  The  poetic  art  of  the  Hebrews,  wliich 
he  treated  ingeniously  after  his  predecessor  Lowth — popidar 
poetry,  the  traditions  of  which  in  Alsace  he  lu-ged  us  to 
search  after ;  and  the  oldest  records  existing  as  poetry — all 
bore  witness  that  poetry  in  general  was  a  gift  to  the  world 
and  to  nations,  and  not  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  re- 
fined, cultivated  men.  I  swallowed  all  this,  and  the  more 
eager  I  was  in  receiving,  the  more  liberal  was  he  in  giving, 
so  that  we  spent  the  most  interesting  hours  together.  The 
other  natm-al  studies  which  I  had  begim,  I  endeavoiu'ed  to 
continue,  and  as  one  always  has  time  enough,  if  one  will  apply 
it  well,  so  amongst  them  all  I  succeeded  in  doing  twice  or  thrice 
.«  much  as  usual.  As  to  the  fulness  of  those  few  weeks  during 
which  we  lived  together,  I  can  well  say  that  all  which  Herder 
has  gradually  produced  since,  was  then  annoiuiced  in  the 
germ,  and  that  I  thereby  fell  into  the  fortunate  condition  that 
I  could  coinpletely  attach  to  something  higher,  and  expand  all 
that  I  had  hitherto  thought,  learned,  and  made  my  own. 
Had  Herder  been  methodical,  I  should  have  found  the  most 
precious  g\ude  for  giving  a  drnvablc  tendency  to  my  cidtiva- 
tion ;  but  he  was  more  inclined  to  examine  and  stimulate, 
than  to  lead  and  conduct.  Thus  he  at  first  made  me  acquainted 
with  Hamann's  writings,  upon  Avhich  he  set  a  very  great  value. 
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l^it  in«tcnd  of  instructing  mc  as  to  these,  and  makin*;  tlio 
\ka<  nnd  drift  of  his  rxtraordinani"  mind  intellipblf  to  mo,  it 
iT'  •  '  -:i!lv  only  MT\o<l  him  for  amusfmont  whin  I  In-havcd 
:ioui;h,  in  tn(inf»  to  pit  at  the  meaninfj  of  such  sihvl- 
Howrver,  1  rt)uld  well  feel  that  something  in 
li.imann  s  writiii;:^  a])jHale<l  to  me;  and  to  this  I  pive  nivself 
lip,  without  knowing  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was  leading 
nie. 

After  the  cure  had  lasted  longer  than  was  reasonahle,  Lob- 
.«?tein  had  begun  to  hoitate,  and  to  repeat  himself  in  his  treat- 
ment, so  that  the  atfair  would  not  come  to  an  end ;  and 
I'eglow.  too.  had  eontide<l  to  me  in  private  that  a  favourable 
ivsue  was  hanlly  to  he  expecte<l ;  the  whole  jjosition  Ix-eamc 
gliK)my ;  Herder  l)eeame  impatient  and  out  of  temjK-r,  he 
could  not  succeed  in  continuing  his  activity  as  heretofore, 
and  was  obligid  to  restniin  himsi-lf  the  more,  as  they  began 
to  lay  the  blame  of  the  surgical  failure  uj)on  his  too  great 
mentJil  exertion,  and  his  uninterrupted,  animati'il,  nay.  meny 
intercourse  with  as.  It  is  sufficient  to  s-iy.  that  after  so  much 
trouble  and  8ufffring,  the  artifieial  tcar-<-hannel  would  not 
fonn  itself,  and  the  communication  intended  would  not  take 
plari\  It  was  necessary  to  let  the  wound  heal  over  in  order 
that  the  disease  should  not  iK-come  worse.  If.  now,  during 
the  ojK-mtion,  one  could  but  admire  Ilenler's  firmness  imder 
such  j»ains,  his  melancholy  and  evrn  fierce  resignation  to  the 
idea  that  he  must  licar  sueh  a  blot  alxmt  him  all  his  life,  had 
about  it  something  truly  sublime,  by  which  he  gaine<l  for 
evt-r  the  reverence  of  those  who  saw  and  loved  him.  This 
disease,  which  di>fig\ired  so  expressive  a  countenance,  must 
have  been  so  much  the  m«)re  afflicting  to  him,  as  he  had  lK>eome 
acfjuainted  with  an  excellent  lady  in  Darmstadt,  and  had 
uaintKl  her  atTcctions.  It  may  have  becji  for  tliis  cause  ])rin- 
cilKilly  that  he  submitted  to  the  cure,  in  order,  on  his  ntum. 
to  app-  ir  mnr><  frvv,  more  cheerful,  and  more  handsome  in  the 
eyes  •  Utrothcd.  ami  to  unite  himself  more  certaiiilv 

audi;  y  with  her.      However,  he  hastened  away  from 

Strasburg  as  soon  as  possible,  and  since  his  stay  had  hitherto 
Int-n  as  expensive  as  it  was  unpleasant.  I  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  for  him,  which  he  promised  to  refund  bv  an  apj)ointed 
day.  The  time  j)a.sse<l  without  the  arrival  of  the  money.  My 
creditor,  indeed,  did  not  dun  mc ;  but  I  was  for  several  week* 
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iu  embarrassment.  At  last  the  letter  and  the  money  came, 
and  even  here  he  did  not  act  unlike  himself;  for,  instead  of 
thanks  or  an  apology,  his  letter  oontamed  nothing  but  satirical 
things  iu  doggerel  verse,  which  would  have  puzzled,  if  not 
alienated,  another ;  but  it  did  not  move  me  at  all,  for  I  had 
conceived  so  great  aud  powerfid  an  idea  of  his  worth  that  it 
absorbed  everything  of  an  opposite  nature  which  could  have 
injured  it. 

One  should  never  speak,  publicly  at  least,  of  one's  own 
faults,  or  those  of  others,  if  one  does  not  hope  to  effect  some 
useful  pm-pose  by  it ;  on  this  accomit  I  will  here  insert  cer- 
tain remarks  which  force  themselves  upon  me. 

Gratitude  and  ingratitude  belong  to  those  events  which 
appear  every  moment  iu  the  moral  world,  and  about  which 
men  can  never  agree  among  themselves.  I  usually  distinguish 
between  ^  non -thankfulness,  ingratitude,  and  aversion  ffoni 
gratitude.  The  first  is  innate  with  men,  nay,  created  with 
them ;  for  it  arises  from  a  happy  volatile  forgetfidness  of  the 
repulsive  as  well  as  of  the  delightfid,  by  which  alone  the  con- 
tinuation of  life  is  possible.  JNIau  needs  such  an  infinite 
quantity  of  pre^sdous  and  couciuTent  assistances  for  a  tolerable 
existence,  that  if  he  would  always  pay  to  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  to  God  and  nature,  to  ancestors  and  parents,  to  friends 
aud  companions,  the  thanks  due  to  them,  he  would  have 
neither  time  nor  feeling  left  to  receive  and  enjoy  new  benefits. 
But  if  the  natural  man  suffers  this  volatility  to  get  the  control 
in  and  over  him,  a  cold  indifference  gains  more  and  more  the 
ascendancy,  and  one  at  last  regards  one's  benefactor  as  a 
stranger,  to  ■whose  injmy,  perhaps,  anything  may  be  imder- 
taken,  provided  it  be  advantageous  to  om-selves.  This  alone 
can  properly  be  called  ingratitude,  which  residts  from  the 
rudeness  into  which  the  uncultivated  natm-e  must  necessarily 
lose  itself  at  last.  Aversion  from  gi-atitude,  however,  the 
rewarding  of  a  benefit  by  ill-natm-ed  and  sidlen  conduct,  is 
very  rare,  and  ocem's  only  in  eminent  men,  such  as,  with  great 
natm-al  gifts,  and  a  presentiment  of  them,  being  born  in  a 
lower  rauk  of  societj^  or  in  a  helpless  condition,  must,  from 
theu-  youth  upwards,  force  themselves  along,  step  by  step,  and 
receive,  at  every  point,  aids  and  supports,  which  arc  often 
embittered  and  repulsive  to  them  thi'ough  the  coarseness  of 
theii-  beneiJactors,  since  that  which  they  receive  is  earthly, 
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•wlulc  that  whirl),  on  tlio  other  hami,  they  p^vo,  is  of  ji  hijrhcr 
kind,  M)  that  what  i»,  strictly  ^ixakiij-;,  u  compensation,  is 
otit  <if  thi'  question.  Ltssiii;;,  Mith  the  tine  knowUdi^c  of 
earthly  things  which  fell  to  his  share  in  tlie  best  years  of  his 
lite,  lias  in  one  place  bluntly,  but  ehicrfully  exjn-essi-*!  himself. 
Henlcr.  <in  the  enntrnr. .  constantly  embittned  his  tinest  djiys, 
Iw'th    :   ■■  ikI  others,   b«(;m.se  ho  knew  not  how  to 

raix!.  :..:i  ,  h  of  mind  in  later  years,  tliat  ilUhuniour 

which  had  iieec  .vN,iuly  s<'ired  him  in  youth. 

Oni-  nriy  well  make  this  ilcmand  of  nncself:  for,  to  a  man's 
eajKibility  of  cultivation,  comes,  with  friendly  aid,  the  lifrht  of 
natup-,  wliiih  is  always  active  in  cnli-^'htcnin}^  him  about 
his  eoiitlition  ;  and  j^  nerally,  in  many  moral  points  of  culture, 
one  shoidd  not  cimstnie  the  failings  Uxy  Keverelv.  nor  look 
abtiiit  after  the  most  serious  and  remote  meajis  of  correctinj^ 
tluia  ;  for  certain  faults  nuiy  be  easily  antl  even  playfully 
removed.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  mere  luibit,  we  can  excito 
^^raiitude  in  ourselves,  keep  it  alive,  and  even  make  it  ncccs- 
tary  to  us. 

In  a  liinjjjnphical  attempt,  it  is  proper  to  ppcak  of  oneself. 
I  am,  by  miture,  as  little  p-ateful  as  any  man,  and  on  forp;ct- 
titii;  the  benetit  neeivefl,  the  violent  feelinj;  of  a  momentary 
ili-  iirreement  could  verv-  en.sily  beguile  me  into  ingnitilude. 

'io  obviate  this,  I  aeeustomwl  myself,  in  the  hrst  placc» 
with  ever}  thiix;;  tluit  I  jkiss*  ssed,  to  call  to  mind  with  plea.sure 
how  I  came  In-  it  from  whom  I  receive<l  it.  whetJier  it  was 
by  way  of  pn^scnt,  exchange,  or  purcluu<e,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  I  have  accustomed  myself,  in  8hr)win<;  my'collec- 
tion.-,  to  mention  the  |X'i><.iis  by  whose  meaas  I  obtaiiii-d  each 
article,  nay,  even  to  ilo  justice  to  the  occasion,  to  the  accidint, 
to  the  remotest  cause  and  coincidence,  by  which  tln'ngs  which 
are  dear  and  of  value  to  me  have  become  mine.  That  which 
sun«»»uids  us  thus  ri'ctnves  a  life ;  wc  see  in  it  a  spirituid  com- 
bination, full  of  love,  reminding  u.s  of  its  origin  ;  and.  by  thus 
niiikiiig  past  circumstances  present  to  u.s,  our  moniiiitar)' 
cxislenee  is  elevat»d  and  enrielie<l.  the  originators  of  tlie  gifts 
rise  re|)eatedly  lx*forc  tlie  imagination,  we  connect  with  tluir 
imu_'c  a  pic  l^iIlg  remembmnee,  ingratitude  becomes  imjiog. 
sihli.  and  a  rotuni,  on  oeea-sjon.  becomes  easy  and  desiir.blc. 
At  tlie  i«mic  time,  we  are  le<l  to  tJie  consideration  of  that 
which  is  not  a  possession  jjaljKiblc  to  the  scnacs.  and  wc  love 
2  A  2 
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to  recapitulate  to  whom  om-  higher  endowments  are  to  be 
ascribed,  and  whence  they  take  their  date. 

Before  I  tm-n  my  attention  from  that  connexion  with  Her- 
der, which  was  so  important  and  so  rich  in  consequences  for 
me,  I  find  yet  sometliing  more  to  adduce.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  tliat  I  should  by  degi-ees  become  more  and  more 
reserved  towards  Herder,  in  communicating  those  things 
which  had  hitherto  contributed  to  my  cultm-e,  but  especially 
such  as  still  seriously  occupied  my  attention  at  the  moment. 
He  had  destroyed  my  enjojanent  of  so  much  that  I  had  loved 
before,  and  had  especially  blamed  me  in  the  strongest  manner 
for  the  pleasm-e  I  took  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  I  might 
defend  my  favourite  as  I  would,  I  might  say  that,  for  a  youth- 
ful fancy,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  linger  in 
those  cheerful  and  glorious  regions  with  gods  and  demi-gods, 
and  to  be  a  witness  of  their  deeds  and  passions  ;  I  might  cir- 
cumstantially quote  that  previously  mentioned  opinion  of  a 
sober-minded  man.  and  eoiToborate  it  by  my  own  experience  ; 
all  this,  according  to  Herder,  went  for  nothing  :  there  was  no 
immediate  truth,  projDerly  so  called,  to  be  found  in  these 
poems ;  here  was  neither  Greece  nor  Italy,  neither  a  primi- 
tive world  nor  a  cultivated  one,  everything  was  rather  an 
imitation  of  what  had  already  existed,  and  a  mannerised  re- 
presentation, such  as  could  be  expected  only  from  an  over- 
cultivated  man.  And  if  at  last  I  would  maintain,  that  what- 
ever an  eminent  individual  produces  is  also  nature,  and  that 
always,  in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  the  poet  alone  has 
been  the  maker ;  this  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  I  had  to 
endure  much  on  this  accomit,  nay,  I  was  almost  disgusted  with 
my  Ovid  by  it ;  for  there  is  no  affection,  no  habit  so  strong, 
that  it  can  hold  out  in  the  long  run  against  the  animadver- 
sions of  eminent  men  in  whom,  one  places  confidence.  Some- 
thiiig  always  cleaves  to  us,  and  if  one  cannot  love  uncondi- 
tionally, love  is  already  in  a  critical  condition. 

I  most  carefully  concealed  from  him  my  interest  in  certain 
subjects  which  had  rooted  themselves  within  me,  and  were, 
by  little  and  little,  moulding  themselves  into  poetic  form. 
These  were  G'otz  von  Berlkhincjen  and  Faust.  The  biography 
of  the  former  had  seized  my  inmost  heart.  The  figixre  of  a 
rude,  well-meaning  self-helper,  in  a  wild  anarchical  time, 
awakened  my  deepest  sj-mpathy.     The  significant  puppet- 
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show  fable  of  the  latter  resounded  and  vil)rato(l  mnny-toncd 
within  mc.  I  had  also  wandt>rrd  al)<)ut  in  all  sorts  (if  science, 
and  had  early  cnou<;h  been  li-d  to  sci>  its  vanity.  I  had,  more- 
over, trii\l  all  sorts  of  ways  in  ni\\  lifr,  and  had'  always  returned 
more  unsjjtistic*!  luid  troubliHl.  Now  these  thinf^^.  as  well  as 
many  olht-rs.  I  eairrietl  alxmt  with  me,  and  dc-li;;ht(fl  mvsclf 
with  them  durinj;  my  solitary-  hours,  but  without  writing;  any- 
tliin^  down.  But  nuwt  of  all.  I  conceaU'd  from  Ht-nler  niy 
mystico-eal>alistit-xd  ehemistrj-,  and  everythin;^  n-latinj;  to  it, 
althou^h,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  still  verj'  fond  of  secretly 
busyinj;  myself  in  working  it  out  more  consistently  than  it 
had  been  communicated  to  me.  Of  my  iMX?tieal  lalmurs,  I 
believe  I  laid  before  him  Die  MitschuliHijm,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  on  tliis  account  I  received  either  correction 
or  encouragement  on  his  jjart.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  remained 
what  he  wa.s  ;  whiitever  pn>cee«leil  from  him  had  an  imjKjrtant, 
if  not  a  cheering  eifect,  and  even  his  handwrititii;  exercised  a 
magic  power  over  me.  I  do  not  rememlH-r  having  ever  torn 
up  or  Uirown  away  one  of  his  letters,  or  even  a  mere  envelope 
from  his  hand  ;  yet,  with  my  various  changes  of  place  and 
time,  not  one  d<K;ument  of  those  strange,  forelxxling,  and 
}iap|)y  days  is  left. 

That  Herders  power  of  attraction  open»teil  upon  others  AS 
Will  a.s  ujwn  me,  I  should  .scarcely  mention,  had  I  not  to  re- 
mark thi»t  it  e\tend«'d  itM'lf  particidarly  to  Jfv*;,  commonly 
called  Stii.mso.  'ITie  true,  honest  striving  of  this  man  could 
not  but  deeply  interest  eventlxKly  who  had  anv  feelirig,  and 
his  su.sceptibility  must  have  charmed  into  candour  every  one 
who  was  in  a  condition  to  impart  an\-thing.  Kven  Herder 
iK-havinl  towards  him  with  more  forlx>ar.uice  th:ui  towards  the 
rest  of  us :  for  hLs  counter-action  always  seemed  to  stand  in 
relation  with  the  action  exerted  uixiii  him.  Jung's  narro'ATiess 
W.1S  accom|)anied  by  so  much  goo<l-will,  his  urgency  with  so 
much  softness  and  earnestness,  that  a  man  of  intelligence  could 
certainly  not  be  .seven*  against  hira,  and  a  benevolent  man 
coxdd  not  scoff  at  him.  or  turn  him  into  ridicule.  Jung  was 
al.so  exhilarateil  to  such  a  (h-gree  by  Ihrder,  that  he  filt  him- 
self strengthened  and  advance<I  in  all  he  did  ;  even  his  affec- 
tion for  me  seemed  to  lo.se  ground  in  the  .same  ratio  :  yet  wo 
alw.iys  n-mainid  go«xl  companions,  made  allowances  for  each 
other  from  first  to  last,  and  mutiuUy  rendered  the  most  fi-icndly 
scniccs. 
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Let  US  now,  however,  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  sick 
chamber  of  fi-iendship,  and  fi-om  the  general  considerations 
which  refer  rather  to  disorder  than  to  health  of  mind  ;  let  us 
betake  oiu-selves  into  the  open  air,  to  the  lofty  and  broad  gal- 
lerv  of  the  minster,  as  if  the  time  were  still  present,  when  we 
young  fellows  often  appointed  an  evening  meeting  to  greet  the 
departing  sun  with  brimming  goblets.  Here  aU  conversation 
was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  country :  here  sharpness 
of  eve-sight  was  put  to  the  proof,  and  every  one  strove  to  per- 
ceive, nay,  plainly  to  distinguish,  the  most  distant  objects. 
Good  telescopes  were  employed  to  assist  us,  and  one  friend 
after  another  exactly  pointed  out  the  spot  which  had  become 
the  most  dear  and  precious  to  him ;  and  I  also  did  not  lack 
such  a  little  spot,  Avliich,  although  it  did  not  come  out  M-ith 
importance  in  the  landscape,  nevertheless  more  than  all  the 
rest  attracted  me  with  an  amiable  magic.  On  these  occasions 
the  imagination  was  excited  by  relating  our  adventiu-es,  and 
several  little  jaimts  were  concerted,  nay,  often  undertaken  on. 
the  spm-  of  the  moment,  of  which  I  will  cii'cumstautially  relate 
only  one  instead  of  a  number,  since  in  many  respects  it  was 
of  consequence  to  me. 

With  two  worthy  friends  and  fellow-boarders,  Engelbach  and 
Weyland,  both  natives  of  Lower  Alsace,  I  repaired  on  horse- 
back to  Zabern,  where,  in  the  fine  weather,  the  friendly  little 
place  smiled  pleasantly  vipon  us.  The  sight  of  the  bishop's 
castle  awakened  oiu*  admu-ation ;  the  extent,  height,  and 
splendom-  of  a  new  set  of  stables  bore  Avitness  to  the  other 
comforts  of  the  owner.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  staircase 
surprised  us,  the  chambers  and  saloons  we  trode  with  rever- 
ence, only  the  person  of  the  cardinal,  a  little  wreck  of  a  man, 
whom  we  saw  at  table,  made  a  contrast.  The  view  of  the 
garden  is  splendid,  and  a  canal,  three  quarters  of  a  league  long, 
which  leads  straight  up  to  the  middle  of  the  castle,  gives  a 
liigh  idea  of  the  taste  and  resources  of  the  former  possessors. 
"We  rambled  up  and  dovm  there,  and  enjoyed  many  ports  of 
this  beautifully  situated  Avhole,  which  lies  on  the  outsldrts  of 
the  magnificent  plain  of  Alsace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosgcs. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  ovu'selves  at  this  clerical  outpost  of  a 
royal  ])ower,  and  had  made  om'selves  comfortable  in  its  region, 
wc  anived  early  next  morning  at  a  public  Avork,  which  most 
nobly  opens  the  entrance  into  a  mighty  kingdom.     Illumiaed 
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l.y  the  beams  of  the  ri.'«nf»  sun,  the  famous  Zal)cm-stnir*,  a 
\  iiblc  labour,  msc  ht-forc  us.     A  ro;id,  built  sor- 

\  .  .\  IT  the  most  ft-ai-ful  cra^,  and  wide  cmnif^h  for 
:  •  'w-.ujons  abrr:ist,  leads  up  hill  so  pontly.  that  the  ascent 
!-  -.  in  .Ix  iH  icrntiblc.  The  luirdncss  and  smoothness  of  the 
\\  .v.  :\:c  i  elevations  on  both  sides  for  the  foot-pas- 

s^;i!^er>,  I t  haimcLs  to  lead  otf  the  mountiiin-Miiter.  all 

an-  executetl  ;is  neatly  as  artistirally  and  durably,  so  that  they 
aUbril  a  satisfactory  view.  Thius  tme  ^Tadually  arrives  at 
rialzbun:.  a  nuHlem  fort ilirat ion.  It  lies  upon  a  moderate 
hill ;  the  works  are  eh  trantly  built  on  blackish  rocks,  and  of 
the  same  kind  of  stone,  and  the  joininj^  beinjf  pointtnl  out 
with  white  mortar,  s■•hov^  exactly  the  size  of  the  square  stones, 
and  pive  a  strikiiifj  proof  of  neat  Morkmanshij).  We  fotmd 
the  place  itself,  as  is  ])ro]xT  for  a  fortress,  n'fndar.  built  of 
stone,  jmd  the  church  in  fjood  taste.  When  we  wandered 
throus^h  the  streets — it  was  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  mom- 
iiiCT — \yv  hi*ard  music  :  tliey  >vrro  already  waltzins;  in  the 
laA-em  to  their  hi>arts'  content,  and  as  the  inhabitants  did  not 
siitfer  iheiust'lvcs  to  be  disturlx>d  in  their  j)lea>aires  by  the 
great  seareitv,  nay,  by  the  threatenixi  famim-,  so  also  our 
youthful  chf«'rfidness  w.ls  not  at  all  troubled  when  the  b;dcer 
on  the  n)ad  refusi-d  us  some  bi-e;ul,  :m<l  direete<l  us  to  the 
tavern,  where  |)erliaps  wc  miiiht  pnxnrc  provisions  at  the 
usual  place. 

Wc  now  %*crv  willinjfly  rode  down  the  Zabem-stoirs  n^in 
to  -Tiize  at  this  architectural  wonder  a  second  time,  and  to  en- 
joy ouee  more  the  refresh  inir  prosjjeet  ovt'r  Alsace.  We  soon 
reuchetl  Huchsweihr,  where  friend  \Veyland  had  prepared  for 
us  a  potxl  reception.  To  a  fresh  youthful  mind  the  condition 
of  a  small  town  is  well  sxiited ;  family  connexions  are  closer 
and  moi-c  perceptible  ;  dom«*stic  life,  which,  with  nio<lerate 
activitv,  moves  hither  and  thitlier  between  li«;ht  official  duties, 
town  bu-'"'--^  "rriculture  and  pirdenin{».  invites  us  to  a 
friendlv    :  an:    sociablencss    is   necossarj',    and    the 

stranger  ii  i  i-  .mui-v  If  vi  n-  pleasantly  situated  in  the  limited 
circles,  if  the  disputes  of  the  inhabitants,  which  in  such  places 
are  more  palpable,  do  not  cwrywherc  come  in  contact  with 
him.  'Hiis  Uttlc  town  was  the  chief  place  of  the  county  of 
Ilau,iu-Lichtenl)crfj.  belonsfing  to  the  Landjrrave  of  Darm- 
studt,  luidcr  rrench  sovereign t)'.     A  regency  and  board  of 
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officers  established  here  made  tlie  place  an  important  centre- 
point  of  a  very  beautiful  and  desii-able  principality.  We 
easily  forgot  the  unequal  streets  and  the  irregular  architecture 
of  the  place' when  we  Avent  out  to  look  at  the  old  castle  and 
the  gardens,  which  are  excellently  laid  out  on  a  hill.  Nume- 
rous little  ])leasure-woods,  a  preserve  for  tame  and  wild  phea- 
sants, and  the  relics  of  many  similar  arrangements,  showed 
how  ])leasant  this  little  residence  must  formerly  have  been. 

Yet  all  these  views  were  sm-passed  by  the  prospect  which 
met  the  eye,  when,  from  the  neighbouring  Baschberg,  one 
looked  over  the  perfectly  paradisiacal  rr^gion.  This  height, 
wholly  heaped  together  out  of  difierent  kinds  of  shells,  attracted 
my  attention  for  the  first  time  to  such  documents  of  antiquity ; 
I  had  never  before  seen  them  together  in  so  great  a  mass. 
Yet  the  curious  eye  soon  tiu-ned  itself  exclusively  to  the  land- 
scape. You  stand  on  the  last  landward"^  mountain-point; 
towards  the  north  lies  a  fruitfid  plain,  interspersed  with  little 
foi-ests,  and  bounded  by  a  stern  row  of  mountains  that  stretches 
itself  Avestward  towards  Zaber,  where  the  episcopal  palace  and 
the  abbey  of  St.  John,  lying  a  league  beyond  it,  may  be  plainly 
recognised.  Thence  the  eye  follows  the  more  and  more  vanish- 
ing chain  of  the  Vosges  towards  the  south.  If  you  turn  to  the 
north-east  you  see  the  castle  of  Lichtenberg  upon  a  rock,  and 
towards  the  south-east  the  eye  has  the  boundless  plain  of  Alsace 
to  scrutinize,  which,  afar  off,  withdi-aws  itself  from  the  sight 
in  the  more  and  more  misty  landscape,  mitil  at  last  the  Suabiau 
momitains  melt  away  like  shadows  into  the  horizon. 

Akeady  in  my  limited  wanderings  through  the  world,  I  had 
remarked  how  important  it  is  in  travelling  to  inquire  after  the 
coui-se  of  the  Avaters,  and  even  to  ask  with  respect  to  the 
smallest  brook,  whither  in  reality  it  runs.  One  thus  acquu-cs 
a  general  survey  of  every  stream-region,  in  which  one  happens 
to  be,  a  conception  of  the  heights  and  depths  which  bear  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  by  these  leading  lines,  Avhich  assist  the 
contemplation  as  weU  as  the  memory,  extricates  oneself  in  the 
surest  manner  from  the  geological  and  political  labyrinth. 
With  these  observations,  I  took  a  solenni  farewell  of  my  be- 
loved Alsace,  as  the  next  morning  Ave  meant  to  tm-n  our  steps 
towards  Lorraine. 

*  That  is,  towards  Germany ;  Germany  is  the  Land  by  pre-eminence. 
'—American  Note. 
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The  rvcninp  pn«so<l  nwny  in  familiar  conversation,  in  which 
we  triitl  tochetr  jturwlvis  up  lUuUr  a  joyltss  ])nsciit.  liy  rc- 
incml)ninc*es  of  a  better  jmst.  Here,  as  in  the  whole  of  tliis 
small  wuntr^•.  the  name  of  the  last  Count  Ueinhanl  von  Ilanau 
was  l)les!'i'<r  above  all  otlurs ;  his  ^reat  understandin";  and 
aptitude  had  apiK-ared  in  all  his  actions,  luid  many  a  biautifiil 
memorial  of  his  txistence  yet  remaininl.  Such  men  have  the 
advanla;re  of  Ix-in^  double  iKiufactors :  once  to  the  present, 
which  they  nuike  happy,  and  then  to  the  future,  the  feeling- 
of  which  and  couni;;e  they  nourish  and  sustain. 

Now  as  we  tunuxl  ourselves  north-westward  into  the  moun- 
tains. j)a.sscd  by  Lutzelstein.  an  old  mountain  tower,  in  a  very- 
hilly  country.  :uid  descended  into  the  repon  of  the  Saar  and 
the  Mostlle'  the  heavens  bejjan  to  lower,  as  if  lljey  would 
render  yet  more  sensible  to  us  the  condition  of  the  more  m^cj^ed 
wcsteni  eountr\-.  The  valley  of  tlie  Saar,  where  wc  first  found 
Bockenheim.  a  small  ])lace,  and  s;iw  op]H)site  to  it  NcusaarM-er- 
den.  which  is  well-built,  with  a  ])leasure-castle,  is  lK)rdered  on 
Iwtli  sides  by  mountains  which  mii;ht  1h'  called  melanchc)ly,  if 
at  their  foot  an  endless  succession  of  meadows  and  fiehls.  cjilled 
the  Iluhnau.  did  not  extend  as  far  as  SsiandlK'.  and  In-yond  it, 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Great  buildin<r<,  belon^^in-j;  tt> 
tlie  former  .stables  of  the  Duke  of  Lorr.iine.  lu-re  attract  the  eye; 
tliey  are  at  present  used  as  a  dain.-.  for  which  purixise,  indeed, 
they  are  very  well  situattil.  \N'e  jxtssed  throu;;h  Saar};inuind 
to  Siuirbruck.and  this  little  residence  wjls  a  bri-jht  |M)int  in  a  huid 
so  rockv  and  w<K)dy.  The  town,  small  and  hilly,  but  well 
adorned  by  the  last  prince,  makes  at  once  a  plcasin*^  ini])res- 
sion.  as  tlie  houses  are  all  i)ainte<l  a  preyish  white,  and  the 
ditlerent  elevation  of  them  atforcLs  a  variejrated  view.  In  the 
middle  of  a  beautifid  s<juiire,  siurounded  with  handsome  build- 
inp*,  stands  tlie  Lutheran  church,  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  pro- 
portion with  the  whole.  The  front  of  the  c;ustle  lies  on  the 
same  level  with  the  to^vn ;  the  back,  on  the  contrarj-,  on  the 
decli^^tv  of  a  steep  rock.  'Hiia  ha.s  not  only  been  worked  out 
terrace -fashion,  to  aliunl  ea.sy  access  to  the  valley,  but  an  ob- 
long pinlen-plot  has  also  been  obtaiiied  Ix'low.  by  tuniinj;  off 
the  stream  on  one  side,  and  cuttiuj;  away  the  rock  on  the  other, 
after  wliieh  this  whole  sjkicc  was  first  filled  up  with  earth  and 
planted,  llie  time  of  this  undertaking;  fell  in  the  i-poch  when 
they  used  to  consult  the  architects  about  layini;  out  gardens. 
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just  as  at  present  they  call  in  the  aid  of  the  landscape-painter's 
eye.  The  whole  arr'anfjjeraent  of  the  castle,  the  costly  and  the 
a"-recablc,  the  rich  and  the  ornaniental,  betokened  a  lifc-cnjoy- 
ing  o^\^^er,  s\ich  as  the  deceased  prince  had  been;  the  present 
sovereiu;n  was  not  at  home.  President  von  Giinderode  received 
us  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  entertained  us  for  tlu-ee 
davs  better  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  made  use  of  the 
vai'ious  acquaintance  which  we  formed  to  instruct  myself  in 
many  respects.  The  life  of  the  former  prince,  rich  in  pleasure, 
gave  material  enough  for  conversation,  as  Avell  as  the  vari- 
ous expedients  which  he  liit  upon  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages suppHed  by  the  nature  of  his  land.  Here  I  was  now 
properly  initiated  into  the  interest  for  mountain  countries, 
and  the  love  for  those  economical  and  technical  investigations 
which  have  busied  me  a  great  part  of  my  life,  was  first  awakened 
■within  me.  We  heard  of  the  rich  coal-pits  atDutweil,  of  the  iron 
and  alum  works,  and  even  of  a  burning  mountain,  and  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  to  see  these  wonders  close. 

We  now  rode  through  woody  mountains,  which  must  seem 
wild  and  djcary  to  him  who  comes  out  of  a  magnificent  fertile 
land,  and  Avhic'h  can  attract  us  only  by  the  internal  contents 
of  its  bosom.  We  were  made  acquainted  with  one  simple, 
and  one  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other ;  namely,  a  scythe-smithy  and  a  wire- 
drawing factory.  If  one  is  pleased  at  the  first  because  it 
supplies  the  place  of  common  hands,  one  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  other,  for  it  works  in  a  higher  organic  sense,  from 
Avhich  understanding  and  consciousness  are  scarcely  to  be 
separated.  In  the  alum-works  we  made  accurate  inquiries 
after  the  production  and  pm'ifying  of  this  so  necessary  mate- 
rial, and  when  we  saw  great  heaps  of  a  white  greasy,  loose, 
earthy  matter,  and  asked  the  use  of  it,  the  labourers  answered, 
smiling,  that  it  was  the  scum  thrown  up  in  boiling  the  alum, 
and  that  Herr  Stauf  had  it  collected,  as  he  hoped  perchance 
to  turn  it  to  some  profit.  "Is  Herr  Stauf  alive  yet?"  ex- 
claimed my  companion  in  surprise.  They  answered  in  the 
affij-mative,  and  assured  us  that  according  to  the  plan  of  our 
joiu-ney  we  shoidd  not  pass  far  from  his  lonely  dwelling. 

Our  road  now  led  up  along  the  channels  by  which  the  alum- 
water  is  conducted  down,  and  the  principal  liorizontal  works 
{stollen),  which  they  call  the  '*  landgrube,''  and  from  which  the 
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famous  Dutwcjl  coals  are  j)rocurod.  'Jliesp,  when  lliry  are 
tin ,  iiavf  tlu>  bliu"  colour  of  darkly  tarnislud  stt-el,  and  the 
most  Ix-autiful  succession  of  niinl)o\v  tints  plaj-s  over  the  sur- 
face with  tveri-  movcmmL  The  deep  abysses  of  the  coal-pits, 
however,  atti-uctetl  us  so  much  the  less  as  their  conttnts  lay 
richly  poured  out  around  as.  We  now  reju-hed  thi-  open  mine,  in 
wliich  tlji-  rottstitl  ahun-scali's  are  steejx'd  in  ley,  and  soon 
ai^er.  a  stranjje  occurrtnce  surjmsetl  us,  althoutjh  we  had  been 
prepariHl.  We  enti-n-d  into  a  cliasm  and  fo>nid  ourselves  in 
the  i<  ■/•.•'•A  of  the  lUiminp;  Mount^iin.  A  stronij  snu  U  of  sul- 
phur >iu rounded  us;  one  side  of  the  ca\'itv  was  almost  red- 
hot,  covered  with  nildish  st«me  burnt  white ;  thick  fimaea 
arofic  from  the  cre\-ices,  and  we  felt  the  heat  of  the  i^)und 
tlu-outjh  our  stronjj;  l)oot-soles.  An  event  so  accidental,  for  it 
is  not  known  how  this  pLice  lx>came  ipiited,  aflbrds  a  f^cat 
advanta^je  for  the  manufactiu"e  of  alum,  since  the  alum-sc;des 
of  wliieh  the  surface  of  the  mountain  consists,  lie  then*  ])er- 
fi-ctly  rojistt'd,  imd  may  lx.»  steepe<l  in  a  short  time  and  very 
well.  Hie  whole  chasm  had  arisen  by  the  calcined  .scales 
\k'[u^  {n^ulually  removed  and  ased  up.  We  chuubereil  up  out 
of  tliis  depth,  and  were  on  the  top  of  the  mount;iin.  A  j)lea- 
sjint  IxM.'cli-in'ove  encirclctl  the  K|M)t,  which  followed  up  to  the 
cha.sm  and  extend<.*<l  it.self  on  Ixith  sides  of  it.  Many  trees 
stood  aln-ady  dried  ujt.  some  wcr*  withcrinj?  near  others, 
which,  as  yet  quite  fn-sli.  felt  no  forelxKlinj^  of  that  fierce  heat 
which  was  ap])ro:ichini;  and  tlireatcnin;;  tlieir  nn^ts  also. 

VjKm  this  space  diH'erent  o[k  iiin;r<  wire  steaming;,  others 
had  already  done  smokiii;^,  and  this  tire  had  thas  smouldered 
fwiti  11  viars  idready  tlirounh  old  broken-up  pits  and  horizontal 
.sii.itt--.  wirli  which  tlie  mountain  is  undermined.  It  may,  too, 
h:i\i    :  1  to  the  clefts  tlu-oui;h  new  coal- Ix'ds  :  lor,  some 

humi:  -  lurthcr  into  the  wood,  thev  had  contemj)lated 

ftiUowinj;  up  mimifest  indications  of  an  abundance  of  coal ;  but 
thev  had  not  excavated  far  Ix-fore  a  Rtronj;  smoke  burst  out 
au'iiiist  the  Liboiu-ers  and  dL»iH'rsed  them,  'llic  openinj;  wa.s 
tilli  il  up  ayiin,  yet  we  found  the  phicc  still  smokiiij;  as  wc 
went  on  our  way  jKist  it  to  the  residence  of  om*  hermitlikc 
chemLst.  'lliis  lies  amid  momiUiins  and  woods ;  the  vallies 
there  take  \  erj*  ^•a^ious  and  j)lejLsing  windinj^,  the  sod  roimd 
about  is  black  and  of  the  coal  kind,  and  strata  of  it  frequently 
come  in  sight.     A  coal  pluloso])hcr — philosophus  per  itjnem,  as 
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they  said  formerly — could  scarcely  have  settled  himself  more 
suitably. 

AVe  "came  before  a  small  house,  not  inconvenient  for  a 
dwelling,  and  found  Ilerr  Stauf.  who  immediately  recognised 
my  friend,  and  received  him  Avith  lamentations  about  the  new 
government.  Indeed  we  could  see  from  what  he  said,  that 
the  ahun-works,  as  well  as  many  other  well-meant  establish- 
ments, on  account  of  external  and  perhaps  internal  circum- 
stances also,  did  not  pay  their  expenses ;  with  much  else  of 
the  sort.  He  belonged  to  the  chemists  of  that  time,  who, 
with  a  hearty  feeling  for  all  that  could  be  done  with  the 
products  of  natm-e,  took  delight  in  abstruse  investigations  of 
tritles  and  secondary  matters,  and  Avith  their  insufficient  know- 
ledge were  not  dexterous  enough  to  do  that  from  which  pro- 
perly economical  and  mercantile  profit  is  to  be  derived.  Thus 
the  use  which  he  promised  himself  from  that  scum  lay  yeiy 
far  in  the  distance  ;  thus  he  had  nothing  to  show  but  a  cake 
of  sal-ammoniac,  with  which  the  Burning  Moimtain  had 
supplied  him. 

Ready  and  glad  to  communicate  his  complaints  to  a  human 
ear,  the  lean,  decrepit  little  man,  with  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and 
a  slipper  on  the  other,  and  with  stockings  hanging  down  and 
repeatedly  pidled  up  in  vain,  di-agged  himself  up  the  mountain 
to  where  the  resin-house  stands,  which  he  himself  had  erected, 
and  noAV,  with  great  grief,  sees  falling  to  ruins.  Here  was 
found  a  connect(^d  row  of  furnaces,  where  coal  was  to  be 
cleansed  of  sulphur,  and  made  fit  for  use  in  iron-works ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  wished  also  to  turn  the  oil  and  resin  to 
account ;  nay.  they  would  not  even  lose  the  soot ;  and  thus 
all  failed  together,  on  account  of  the  many  ends  in  view. 
During  the  life-time  of  the  former  prince,  the  business  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  an  amateur,  and  in  hope ; 
now  they  asked  for  the  immediate  use,  which  was  not  to  be 
shoA\Ti. 

After  we  left  our  adept  to  his  solitude,  we  hastened — for  it 
•was  now  late — to  the  glass-house  in  Friecbichsthal,  where  we 
became  acquainted,  on  our  wav,  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  wonderful  operations  of  human  ingenuity. 

Nevertheless,  some  pleasant  adventvu-es,  and  a  sm-prising  fire- 
work at  night-fall,  not  far  from  Neukirch,  interested  us  young 
fellows  almost  more  than  these  important  experiences.     For  as 
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a  fi  w  niphts  before,  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Snar.  shininji  clouds  of 
jjlow-worms  Ijovi-ml  aiT)un(l  us,  lu'twixt  rork  and  thirket, 
so  now  thi-  sjurk-spiltinj;  furm-s  plnyod  tlu-ir  s|)ii^litly  liifwork 
towards  us.  Wr  pajwHil.  in  tlio  dt'pth  of  ni^ht,  the  snu-ltinj^- 
liousrs  ^ituat••d  in  the  hottom  of  the  vaUey,  and  were  de- 
lii;hted  with  the  stranf;e  half-^hMim  of  these  dtns  of  |>lank, 
wliieh  are  hut  (hndy  lip)it«'<l  by  a  little  ojx'ninn  in  the  flowing 
furnaei'.  The  noise  of  the  water,  and  of  the  bellows  driven 
by  it,  tile  fi-arful  whizzini;  and  shriekinj;  of  the  bhust  of  air 
which,  nif^n-^  into  the?  snielte<l  ore.  stinis  the  ears  and  con- 
fii>ies  the  s«'nses,  drow  its  away,  at  last,  to  turn  into  Neukirch, 
whic-h  is  built  up  aipiinst  the  mountain. 

Hut.  notwithstandini;  all  the  variety  and  fatij^iie  of  the  day, 
I  could  tind  no  rest  here.  I  left  my  friend  to  a  happy  sleep, 
and  souf^ht  the  huntinjj-seat,  which  lay  still  further  tij).  It 
looks  out  far  over  mountain  and  woo<l,  the  outlines  of  which 
were  only  to  Ik>  recojniJ'^ed  a;^ainst  the  clear  ni;;ht-sky,  but  the 
sides  and  depths  of  which  were  inijK'netrable  to  my  '•ij;ht.  This 
\Vv.ll-j)reserved  buildinj^  st(K)d  as  empty  as  it  was  l(»nely ;  no 
castellan,  no  huntsman  w.is  to  Ix'  found.  I  sat  Ix-fore  the 
jrreat  plaSsS  dfxjrs  ujxm  th(>  steps  whicli  run  around  the  whole 
terrace.  Here,  surrounded  by  mount;iins,  over  a  forest-<^own, 
dark  soil,  which  seemed  yet  thirker  in  contnist  with  the  clear 
horizon  of  a  sunm:er  ni^ht,  with  the  flowing  starr}'  vault 
above  me.  I  sat  for  a  l<>ni;  time  by  myself  on  the  deserted 
8p<it.  and  thoui;ht  I  never  had  felt  such  a  solitude.  How 
Bweetly.  then,  was  I  suq)rised  by  the  dist;int  sound  of  a  couple 
of  Fri'nch  horns,  which  at  once,  like  the  frafjj-ance  of  balsam, 
enlivened  the  ]K-acefid  Jitmosphere.  'Hien  there  awakened 
within  me  the  ima^e  of  a  lovely  Ix-inj;,  which  had  retired  into 
the  backf^^und  Ix-l'ore  the  nn)tley  object.s  of  these  travilinj; 
clays,  but  which  nr»w  unveiled  it.si'If  more  and  more,  and  drove 
me  from  the  sjK)t  back  to  my  quarters,  where  I  made  prepa- 
rations to  set  off  with  the  earlii-st. 

The  return  was  not  use<l  like  the  journey  out.  TIiils  we 
hurried  through  Zwcy-bnicken  (Dcux-Ponts),  which,  as  n 
lM>autiful  and  notable  residence,  might  well  have  deserved  oar 
Attention.  We  east  a  glance  upon  the  great,  siin{)l«'  castle, 
on  the  extensive  esj)lana(ics.  regularly  planted  with  linden-trees, 
and  very  well  adapted  for  the  training  of  rac"-horscs,  and  on 
the  large  stables,  and  the  citizens'  houses  which  the  prince 
had  built  to  be  raffled  for.     All  this,  ai>  well  as  the  costume 
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and  manners  of  the  iuliabitauts,  especially  of  the  matrons  and 
maids,  had  reference  to  a  distant  connexion,  and  made  plainly 
visible  the  relation  Avith  Paris,  from  which,  for  a  long  time, 
nothing  transrhenane  had  been  able  to  withdraw  itself.  We 
visited  also  the  ducal  wine-cellars,  situated  before  the  city, 
which  arc  extensive,  and  famished  with  large,  well-made  tuns. 
Wc  went  on  further,  and  at  last  found  the  country  like  that 
in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Saarbriick.  Between  Avild  and  savage 
mountains  are  a  few  villages ;  one  here  gets  rid  of  the  habit 
of  looking  about  for  corn.  We  mounted  up,  by  the  side  of 
the  Horubach,  to  Bitsch,  Avhich  lies  on  the  important  spot 
where  the  waters  diAide,  and  fall,  a  pai't  into  the  Saar,  a  part 
into  the  Rliine.  These  last  were  soon  to  attract  us  towards 
them.  Yet  we  could  not  refuse  our  attention  to  the  little  city 
of  Bitsch,  which  very  picturesquely  winds  around  the  moun- 
tain, nor  to  the  fortress,  which  lies  above.  This  is  partly 
built  on  rocks,  and  partly  heyvn  out  of  them.  The  subten-a- 
neous  chambers  are  particularly  worthy  of  remark ;  here  is 
not  only  space  sufficient  for  the  abode  of  a  number  of  men 
and  cattle,  but  one  even  liglits  upo!^  large  vaults  for  the  di-il- 
ling  of  troops,  a  mill,  a  chapel,  and  whatever  else  could  be 
required  under-ground,  proAided  the  sm-face  Avere  in  a  state 
of  distui'bance. 

We  now  followed  the  doAvn-rushing  brooks  through  Baren- 
thal.  The  thick  forests  on  both  the  heights  remain  unused 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  trunlvs  of  trees  lie  rotting  on 
each  other  by  thousands,  and  yomig  scions  sprout  up  without 
niunber  from  their  half-mouldered  progenitors.  Plere,  in  con- 
versation with  some  companions  on  foot,  the  name  Von 
Dicterich  again  stnick  our  ears,  Aviiich  Ave  had  often  heard 
honom-ably  mentioned  ah'cady  in  these  Avoody  regions.  The 
actiA'ity  and  cleverness  of  this  man,  his  Avcalth,  and  the  use 
and  applications  of  it,  aU  seemed  in  proportion.  He  coidd 
with  justice  take  delight  in  the  acquisitions  Avhich  he  increased, 
and  enjoy  the  profits  he  sccvu-ed.  The  more  I  saAv  of  the 
Avorld,  the  more  pleasure  I  took,  not  oidy  in  the  miiA'ersaUy 
famous  names,  but  in  those  also,  especially,  which  Avcre  men- 
tioned in  particular  regions  AA'ith  reverence  and  Ioa'C  :  and  thus 
I  easily  learned  here,  b}-  a  fcAv  questions,  that  Yon  Dicterich, 
earlier  tlian  others,  liad  laioAAai  hoAV  to  make  successful  iiso 
of  the  mountiiin  treasures,  ii-on,  coal,  and  Avood,  and  had 
worked  liis  AA-ay  to  an  evcr-groAving  opulence. 
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Nii«diTbninn,  where  we  now  arrivtHl.  wns  n  new  pr<M>f  of 
this.  H«'  had  jjurchnsctl  this  little  phic-c  from  the  Count  of 
Ix-ininffin  anl  other  piirt-owners,  to  erect  important  iron- 
works in  thi-  plact*. 

Hen"  in  th<  se  Inths,  nln^tly  foun(lc<l  by  the  Romans,  floated 
around  me  the  sj>irit  of  antiijuity,  venenible  nlics  of  whieh, 
in  fni;^Tneuts  of  bia>-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  capitals  and  shartp, 
shone  out  stranpely  towards  me,  from  funn-houses,  amidst 
housi'hold  luinlx-r  and  fumittirc. 

As  we  were  ascendin;;  the  adjaecnt  Wasenhur}^  also,  I 
paid  my  res|H'rts  to  a  well-pn'wni-d  iiuicription,  which  dis- 
eharired'  a  thankful  vow  to  Memir}',  and  is  situated  uiwn 
the  jcreat  masK  of  rock  which  fonns  the  ba.se  of  the  hill  on 
one  f  id«".  'l"he  fortress  ittsclf  Ues  on  tlie  last  moimtain,  l«x>king 
fi-om  IJitsch  ti)«-artLi  (iermany.  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  Cierman 
castle  built  ujion  Konuin  reniiuns.  From  the  tower  the  whole 
(if  .\'~  ..  1-  was  onee  mon*  surAcyetl,  and  the  e<3nspicuons 
-jiire  |H>inti'd  out  the  situjition  of  Stmsbur^'.  First 
(^t  all,  however,  the  jjn>at  forest  of  Ilai:enau  cxtendiil  itself, 
and  ihf  towers  of  this  town  peered  ])lainly  from  lu'liind.  I 
M!-.  :i'*i,i(t«-il  thitluT.  We  rode  throu|rh  Keiehshof.  where 
\  .  :i  Ml' ;<  rich  built  an  imiKwinp  ca.stle,  and  after  we  had 
eontiinplated  from  the  hills  mar  Nii-dermoder  the  pleasinj; 
(oiirM-  of  the  little  river  Moder,  by  the  forest  of  llap-nau,  I 
lelt  niv  fri'  iid  on  a  ridiculous  coal-mine  visitation,  whieh,  at 
Dutweil.  niiizht  have  Ixen  a  somewhat  more  serious  businere, 
;in<l  I  then  rode  lhrou;^h  lla;^nau.  on  the  dirirt  road — 
alreadv  indicated  bv  my  atii-ction — to  my  Ix-lovcfl  Sosenheim. 

For  all  thes<'  viiws  into  a  wild,  mountain  region,  and  then, 
apiin,  into  a  cheerful,  fruitfid,  joyoiLS  land,  could  not  rivet  my 
mind  s  eve,  which  was  directe<l  to  an  amiable,  attractive 
obji-ct.  'Iliis  time,  ab»o.  the  hither  way  si'cmcfl  to  me  more 
ch  ;i  niinf;  than  its  opjHisite,  as  it  broujrht  me  a«rain  into  the 
iui;,'hl)ourhootl  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  was  heartily  devoted, 
and  who  deserved  as  much  respect  as  lore.  iJut  before  I  lead 
mv  friends  to  her  rural  alxnle,  let  me  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which  contributed  very  much  to  enliven 
and  cnh:mce  my  atfection,  and  the  satisfaction  which  it 
afforded  me. 

How  far  I  must  have  l>cen  Ix^hindhand  in  modem  literature, 
may  lie  gsithcred  fix)m  the  mode  of  life  which  I  led  at  Frank- 
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fort,  and  from  the  studies  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself; 
nor  could  my  residence  in  Strasburg  have  furthered  me  in 
this  respect.  Now  Herder  came,  and  together  with  his  great 
knowledge  brought  many  other  aids,  and  the  later  publications 
.besides.  Among  these  he  announced  to  us  the  Vicai-  of 
Wahefiehl  as  an  excellent  work,  Avith  the  German  translation 
of  which  he  would  make  us  acquainted  by  reading  it  aloud  to 
us  himself. 

His  method  of  reading  was  quite  peculiar ;  whoever  has 
lieard  him  preach  will  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  it.  He 
delivered  everything,  this  romance  included,  in  a  serious  and 
simple  style,  perfectly  removed  from  all  di'amatically  imitative 
representation  ;  he  even  avoided  that  variety  which  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  even  reqviired,  in  an  epical  deliveiy — a  slight 
<;hange  of  tone  when  different  persons  speak,  by  which  what 
every  one  says  is  brought  into  relief,  and  the  actor  is  distin- 
guished from  the  narrator.  Without  being  monotonous, 
Herder  let  evei'}i;hing  go  on  in  the  same  tone,  just  as  if 
nothing  was  present  before  him,  but  all  was  merely  historical ; 
as  if  the  shadows  of  this  poetic  creation  did  not  act  livingly 
before  him,  but  only  glided  gently  by.  Yet  this  manner  of 
•delivery  from  his  mouth  had  an  infinite  charai ;  for,  as  he  felt 
all  most  deeply,  and  knew  how  to  estimate  the  variety  of  such 
a  work,  so  the  whole  merit  of  a  production  appeared  purely 
and  the  more  clearly,  as  one  was  not  distm-bed  by  details 
sharply  spoken  out,  nor  interrupted  in  the  feeling  which  the 
whole  was  meant  to  produce. 

A  Protestant  country  clerg^Tnan  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful subject  for  a  modern  idyl ;  he  appears,  like  Melchizedck, 
as  priest  and  king  in  one  person.  To  the  most  innocent  situa- 
tion AA-liich  can  ha  imagined  on  earth,  to  that  of  a  husband- 
man, he  is,  for  the  most  part,  united  by  similarity  of  occupa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  equality  in  family  relationships ;  he  is  a 
father,  a  master  of  a  family,  an  agriculturist,  and  thus  per- 
fectly a  member  of  the  community.  On  this  pure,  beautiful, 
earthly  foimdation,  rests  his  higher  calling  :  to  him  is  it  given, 
to  guide  men  through  life,  to  take  care  of  their  spiritual  edu- 
•cation,  to  bless  them  at  all  the  leading  epochs  of  their  exist- 
ence, to  instruct,  to  strengthen,  to  console  them,  and,  if  con- 
solation is  not  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  call  up  and  guaran- 
tee the  hope  of  a  happier  future.     Imagine  such  a  man,  with 
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pure  humnn  tmtinients,  strong  cnoujjh  not  to  deviate  from 
them  uncltr  any  circuim«tances,  and  by  this  alrcudy  cli'vatcd 
above  tlic  multitude,  of  whom  one  cannot  ex))ect  purity  ;uid 
firmness ;  pivo  him  the  learning  ncee8->i;irT  fur  his  ofHce,  as 
•well  as  a  clu'orfiU,  eqimble  activity,  which  is  even  paxsiunatc, 
ns  it  ne^lert-s  no  moment  t«)  do  pood. — and  you  will  have 
him  well  endowed.  Hut  at  the  same  time  add  the  nece.vijuy 
limitation.  Hi  that  he  muttt  not  only  pau.Kc  in  a  small  circle, 
but  may  ahjo  perchance  paKii  over  to  a  smaller ;  prant  him 
good-nature,  pliicability,  resolution,  and everjthin^  else  praise- 
worthy that  Kprinpj  from  a  decided  cluuTicler,  and  over  all  this 
a  cheerful  spirit  of  compliance,  luid  a  smiling  toleration  of  his 
own  failintjs  and  those  of  others. — then  you  will  have  put 
together  j)rett)'  well  the  imn<.i'  of  our  excellent  Wakefield. 

'ITie  delineation  of  this  character  on  his  course  of  life 
tlirouph  joys  luul  sorrows,  the  ever-increasinp  interest  of  the 
story,  by  the  combination  of  the  entirely  natural  with  the 
stnuipe  and  the  singular,  make  this  novel  one  of  tlie  best  which 
lias  ever  lx«en  written ;  besides  this,  it  has  tlic  preat  advan< 
Uipe  that  it  is  quite  moral,  nay,  in  a  pure  sense.  Christian-^ 
represents  the  reward  of  a  pood  will  and  perseverance  in  the 
ripht,  strenpthens  an  miconditional  confidence  in  God,  and 
attosta  tlic  final  triumph  of  pood  over  evil ;  and  all  this  with- 
out a  trace  of  caint  or  pedantry.  The  author  wils  preserved 
from  both  of  these  by  an  elevation  of  min<l  that  shows  itself 
throuphout  in  the  form  of  irony,  by  which  this  little  work 
must  appear  to  us  as  wise  as  it  is  amiable.  Tlie  author, 
Dr.  Goldsmitli,  has  without  question  preat  insipht  into  the 
moral  world,  into  its  strenpth  imd  its  infirmities;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  can  thankfully  acknowledpe  that  he  is  an 
Enplishman,  and  reckon  hiphly  the  advantapes  which  his 
countrk'  and  his  nation  afford  him.  The  family,  with  the  de- 
lineation of  which  he  occu])ii's  himself,  stands  upon  one  of 
the  last  steps  of  citizen  comfort,  and  yet  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hiphest;  its  narrow  circle,  which  becomes  still 
more  contmcted,  touches  upm  the  preat  world  throuph  the 
natural  and  civil  course  of  thinps;  this  little  skiff  floats  on 
the  apitated  waves  of  Knplish  life,  and  in  weal  or  woe  it 
has  to  expect  injur)-  or  help  from  the  vast  fleet  which  sails 
around  it. 

I  may  suppose  that  my  readers  know  this  woik,  and  have 
2i: 
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it  in  memory  ;  whoever  hears  it  named  for  the  first  time  here, 
as  Avcll  as  he  who  is  induced  to  read  it  again,  will  thank  me. 
For  the  former,  I  would  merely  make  the  cursory  remark, 
that  the  vicar's  wife  is  of  that  good,  busy  sort,  Avho  allows 
herself  and  her  own  to  want  for  nothing,  but  who  is  also  some- 
what vain  of  herself  and  her  oaati.  There  are  two  daughters, — > 
Olivia,  handsome  and  more  devoted  to  the  external,  and 
Sojjhia,  charming  and  more  given  to  the  internal ;  nor  will  I 
omit  to  mention  an  industrious  son,  Moses,  who  is  somewhat 
blunt  and  emulous  of-  his  fother. 

If  Herder  could  be  accused  of  any  feult  in  his  reading  aloud, 
it  was  impatience ;  he  did  not  wait  until  the  hearer  had  heard 
and  comprehended  a  certain  part  of  the  progress,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  feel  and  think  correctly  about  it ;  hurrying  on,  he 
would  see  their  effect  at  once,  and  yet  he  was  displeased  even 
with  this  when  it  manifested  itself.  He  blamed  the  excess  of 
feeling  which  overflowed  from  me  more  and  more  at  every 
step.  I  felt  like  a  man,  like  a  young  man  ;  everything  was 
living,  true,  and  present  before  me.  He,  considering  only 
the  intrinsic  contents  and  form,  saw  clearly,  indeed,  that  I  was 
ovei'powered  by  the  subject-matter,  and  this  he  would  not 
allow.  Then  Peglow's  reflections,  which  were  not  of  the  most 
refined,  were  still  worse  received ;  but  he  was  especially  angry 
at  our  want  of  keenness  in  not  seeing  beforehand  the  contrasts 
of  which  the  author  often  makes  use,  and  in  suffering  ourselves 
to  be  moved  and  carried  away  by  them  without  remarking  tlie 
oft-returning  artifice.  He  would  not  pardon  us  for  not  seeing- 
at  once,  or  at  least  siispecting  at  the  very  beginning,  where 
Burchcll  is  on  the  point  of  discovering  himself  by  passing  ovei* 
in  his  narration  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  that  he  him- 
self is  the  lord  of  wliom  he  is  speaking ;  and  when,  finally,  we 
rejoiced  like  children  at  the  discovery  and  the  transformation 
of  the  poor,  needy  wanderer,  into  a  rich,  powerful  lord,  he 
immediately  recalled  the  passage,  which,  according  to  the 
author's  plan,  Ave  had  overlooked,  and  read  lis  a  powerful 
lecture  on  our  stupidity.  It  wiU  be  seen  from  this  that  he  re- 
garded tlie  work  merely  as  a  production  of  art,  and  required 
the  same  of  us,  who  were  yet  wandering  in  that  state  where  it 
is  very  allowable  to  let  works  of  art  afiect  us  like  productions 
of  natm-e. 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  at  all  pci-plexcd  by  Hoi'der's 
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invectives ;  for  youns:  people  have  the  ha])plness  or  unhap- 
pincss,  that,  whin  once  anything  has  j)roduce(l  an  effect  on 
th<  ni,  this  etfi-ct  must  be  wrou-^ht  out  within  themselves; 
from  which  much  pood,  as  well  la*  much  mischief,  arises,  'llio 
nlx)ve  work  had  left  with  me  a  j^reat  imjjression,  for  which  I 
coidd  not  account,  hut  projKrly  siKakint;,  I  felt  myself  in  har- 
mony with  that  ironical  tone  of  mind  which  elevates  itself 
above  every-  object,  nl)ovc  fortime  and  misfortune,  fjood  and 
evil,  death  and  life,  and  thus  attains  to  tlie  possession  of  a  truly 
jwetical  world.  I  could  not.  indeed,  become  conscious  of  this 
until  later;  it  was  enouj^h  that  it  fpivc  me  much  to  do  at  tho 
moment ;  but  I  coidd  by  no  means  have  expected  to  be  so  sooa 
transposed  from  tliis  fietitioiis  world  into  a  similar  real  one. 

My  fellow-boarder,  Weyland,  who  enlivened  his  quiet,  lalx)- 
rious  life  by  visiting;  from  time  to  time  his  friend.s  and  relations 
in  tlie  country  (for  he  was  a  native  of  Alsace"),  did  me  many 
sonnces  on  my  little  excursions,  by  introducing;  me  to  different 
localities  and  fiimilies,  sometimes  in  person,  sometimes  by  re- 
commendations. He  had  often  spt)ken  to  me  about  a  country 
clcr-^Tnan  who  lived  near  Drusenheim,  six  le.apu  s  from  Stnis- 
bun;,  in  possc-.ssion  of  a  good  benefice,  with  an  intellij^ent  wife 
and  a  pair  of  amiable  daughters,  llie  hospitality  and  a^rec- 
ablcness  of  this  family  were  always  hii;hly  extolled.  It  scarcely 
needed  so  much  to  draw  tliitlur  a  younj;  knifjht  who  had 
already  accustomed  himself  to  spend  all  his  leisure  days  and 
hours  on  horseback  and  in  the  ojK-n  air.  Wc  decided  there- 
fore ujMjn  this  trip,  and  my  friend  had  to  pronii.se  that  on 
introilucinj^  mc  he  would  .'«iy  neither  gootl  nor  ill  of  nic,  but 
would  treat  mc  with  penend  indifference,  and  would  allow  mc 
to  make  my  apiiear.incc  clad,  if  not  meanly,  yet  somewlwt 
poorly  and  neplipently.  He  consented  to  this,  and  promised 
himself  some  sjxirt  from  it. 

It  is  a  panlonable  whim  in  men  of  con.scquence.  to  placo 
their  exterior  .idvantajjes  in  concealment  now  and  then,  so  as 
to  allow  their  own  internal  human  nature  to  oiM-rate  with  the 
greater  purity.  For  this  reason  the  incognito  of  princes,  and 
the  adventures  resulting  therefrom,  are  always  hif^hly  pleas- 
ing ;  these  appear  disguised  tlivinities,  who  can  reckon  at 
double  iti«  value  all  the  go<xl  offices  t-hown  to  them  as  indivi- 
duals, aiid  are  in  s\jch  a  position  that  they  can  c  ither  make 
light  of  the  disagreeable  or  avoid  it.  That  Jupiter  should  be 
2  o  2 
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well  pleased  in  his  incop^iito  with  Philemon  and  Baucis,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  Avith  his  peasants  after  a  hunting  party,  is 
quite  conformable  to  natiu-o,  and  we  like  it  weU ;  but  that  a 
young  man  Avithout  importance  or  name,  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  derive  some  pleasm'c  fi-om  an  incognito,  might  be 
construed  by  many  as  an  unpardonable  piece  of  arrogance. 
Yet  since  the  question  here  is  not  of  such  views  and  actions, 
so  far  as  they  are  praiseworthy  or  blameable,  but  so  far  as  they 
can  manifest  themselves  and  actually  occur,  we  will  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  amusement,  pardon  the 
youngster  his  self-conceit ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  must  here 
allege,  that  from  youth  upwards,  a  love  for  chsguising  myself 
had  been  excited  in  me  even  by  my  stem  father. 

This  time,  too,  partly  by  some  cast-off  clothes  of  my  ovm, 
partly  by  some  borrowed  garments  and  by  the  manner  of 
combing  my  hair,  I  had,  if  not  disfigm-ed  myself,  yet  at  least 
decked  myself  out  so  oddly,  that  my  friend  could  not  help 
laughing  on  the  way,  especially  as  I  knew  how  to  imitate  per- 
fectly the  bearing  and  gestm-es  of  such  figures  when  they  sit 
on  horseback,  and  which  are  called  "  Latin  riders."  The  fine 
road,  the  most  splendid  weather,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine,  put  us  in  the  best  humour.  At  Drusenheim  we 
stopped  a  moment,  he  to  make  himself  spruce,  and  I  to  re- 
hearse my  part,  out  of  which  I  was  afraid  I  should  now  and 
then  fall.  The  country  here  has  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
open,  level  Alsace.  We  rode  on  a  pleasant  foot-path  over 
the  meadows,  soon  reached  Sesenheim,  left  om-  horses  at  the 
tavern,  and  walked  leisiu-ely  towards  the  parsonage.  "  Do  not  be 
put  out,"  said  Weyland,  showing  me  the  house  from  a  distance, 
"  because  it  looks  Hke  an  old  miserable  f;irm-house,  it  is  so 
much  the  younger  inside."  We  stcpj^cd  into  the  court-yard; 
the  whole  pleased  me  well :  for  it  had  exactly  that  which  is 
called  picturesque,  and  which  had  so  magically  interested  mo 
in  Dutch  art.  The  effect  which  time  produces  on  all  hxmian 
work  was  strongly  perceptible.  House,  barn,  and  stable  were 
just  at  that  point  of  dilapidation  where,  indecisive  and  doubt- 
ful between  preserving  and  rebuilding,  one  often  neglects  the 
one  without  being  able  to  accomplish  the  other. 

As  in  the  village,  so  in  the  court-yard,  all  was  quiet  and 
deserted.  We  found  the  father,  a  little  man,  wi-ajjpcd  up 
within  himself,  but  friendly  notMithstanding,  quite  alone,  for 
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the  fnroilv  wore  in  the  fit  id^.  I Ir  Imdc  tis  welcome,  nnd  offtrcd 
iLs  some  n  fn>limrnt.  whiru  wc  declined.  My  friend  luirried 
away  to  look  nfu-r  tlic  ladies,  and  1  remained  alone  wilb  our 
hort.  "  You  are  perlmpw  siinmsed.  "  said  he,  "  to  lind  me  so 
miserably  quartcird  iii  a  weallliy  viliajre,  and  with  u  luemtivc 
Ix-neticc  ;  but,"  he  continued,  "this  pntceeds  from  irresolu- 
tion. Lon;;  mnce  it  has  been  promisoil  me  by  the  jKuish,  nnd 
even  b%-  those  m  hi>;her  jilaces,  that  the  hoii.se  shall  be  rebuilt ; 
manv  plans  have  Ixen  already  drawn,  examined  and  altered, 
none  of  them  altopether  rejected,  and  none  curried  into  execu- 
tion. This  has  hus-ted  m)  many  years,  that  I  ficarcely  know  how 
to  command  my  imi>atiince."  I  made  him  an  answer  such  as 
I  thoujrht  likely  to  cheri.sh  hi."  hopes,  and  to  eneouraj^e  him  to 
pursue  the  affair  more  vigorously.  l'j)on  this  he  proceeded  to 
d(^seribe  familiarlv  the  ix-rsonajjes  on  whom  such  matters  de- 
pended, and  althoufih  he  wa-s  no  «n"eat  delineator  of  character, 
I  could  nevertheless  easily  comprehend  how  the  whole  busi- 
ness must  have  been  delayi-d.  ilie  confidential  tone  of  the 
man  was  sonu-thinj;  peculiar ;  he  talked  to  me  iis  if  he  had 
known  me  for  ten  years,  while  there  was  nothing  in  his  look 
from  which  I  could  have  susp'cted  that  he  was  directinp:  any 
attention  to  me.  At  last  my  friend  e.ime  in  with  the  mother. 
She  s»H  mi-d  to  look  at  me  with  tpiite  different  (yes.  Her 
countenance  was  regular,  and  the  expression  of  it  intelligent; 
she  must  have  been  beautiful  m  her  youth.  Her  figure  was 
tall  nnd  spare,  but  not  more  so  than  became  her  years,  and 
when  .seen  from  behind,  she  had  yet  quite  a  youthfid  and  pleas- 
ing apjH'arance.  'flic  elder  daughter  then  came  bouncing  in 
briskly ;  she  inquired  after  KredtTica.  jast  as  both  the  otlicrs 
had  ai.so  done.  'ITie  father  assured  them  tliat  he  had  not  seen 
her  since  all  three  had  gone  out  together,  'llie  daughter  again 
went  out  at  the  door  to  hxtk  for  her  swter ;  the  mother  brought 
us  some  refreshment,  and  Weyland,  with  the  old  couple,  con- 
tinued the  conversation,  which  referred  to  nothing  but  known 
persons  and  circiunstances  :  as,  indeed,  it  is  usiially  the  case 
when  acquaintances  meet  after  some  length  of  time,  that  they 
make  inquiries,  and  mutually  give  each  other  information 
alx>ut  the  mt  mbers  of  a  large  circle.  I  listene<l.  and  now 
learned  how  much  I  had  to  promise  m}*self  from  this  circle. 

'ITie  elder  datighter  airain  came  ha.stily  bjiek  into  the  room, 
Tineasy  at  not  ha\-ing  found  her  sister.     They  were  anxiouK 
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about  lior,  and  blamed  her  foi-  this  or  that  bad  habit ;  only  the 
fother  said,  very  comiioscdly,  "  Lot  her  alone  ;  she  has  ah-cady 
come  back  ! "  At  this  instant  she  really  entered  the  door;  and 
then  truly  a  most  charming  star  arose  in  this  nu-al  heaven. 
Both  daughters  still  wore  nothing  but  German,  as  they  used 
to  call  it,  and  tliis  almost  obsolete  national  costume  became 
Frederica  particidarly  Avell.  A  short,  Avhite,  full  skirt,  with  a 
furbelow,  not  so  long  but  that  the  neatest  little  feet  were 
visible  up  to  the  ankle  ;  a  tight  white  bodice  and  a  black 
taffeta  apron, — thus  she  stood  on  the  boundary  between 
country  girl  and  citj'  gii'l.  Slender  and  light,  she  tripped  along 
as  if  she  had  nothing  to  carry,  and  her  neck  seemed  almost 
too  delicate  for  the  large  fair  braids  on  her  elegant  little  head. 
From  cheerful  blue  eyes  she  looked  very  plainly  round,  and 
her  pretty  turned-up  nose  peered  as  freely  into  the  air  as  if 
there  could  be  no  care  in  the  world ;  her  straw  hat  hvmg  on 
Iier  arm,  and  thus,  at  the  first  glance,  I  had  the  delight  of  see- 
ing her,  and  ackuoAvledging  her  at  once  in  all  her  grace  and 
loveliness. 

I  now  began  to  act  my  character  with  moderation,  half 
ashamed  to  play  a  joke  on  such  good  people,  whom  I  had  time 
enough  to  observe :  for  the  girls  continued  the  previous  con- 
versation, and  that  with  passion  and  some  display  of  temper. 
All  the  neighbours  and  connexions  were  again  brought  for- 
ward, and  there  seemed,  to  my  imagination,  such  a  swarm  of 
tmcles  and  aunts,  relations,  cousins,  comers,  goers,  gossips  and 
guests,  that  I  thought  myself  lodged  in  the  liveliest  Avorld  pos 
sible.  All  the  members  of  the  family  had  spoken  some  words 
with  me,  the  mother  looked  at  me  every  time  she  came  in  or 
went  out,  but  Frederica  first  entered  into  conversation  with 
me,  and  as  I  took  up  and  glanced  through  some  music  that 
was  lying  aromid,  she  asked  me  if  I  played  also  ?  When  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  requested  me  to  perform 
something ;  but  the  fother  would  not  allow  this,  for  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  proper  to  serve  the  guest  fii'st  with  some 
piece  of  music  or  a  song. 

She  played  several  things  with  some  readiness,  in  the  style 
which  one  usually  hears  in  the  country,  and  on  a  harpsichord, 
too,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  have  tuned  long  since,  if  he 
had  only  had  time.  She  was  now  to  sing  a  song  also,  a  cer- 
tain tender-melancholy  afiliir ;  but  she  did  not  succeed  in  it. 
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She  roBO  up  and  said,  smiling,  or  rather  with  that  tourh  of 
scrrnc  joy  which  over  reposed  on  her  countenance,  "  If  I  sinj; 
badly.  I  e:uinot  lay  the  bhime  on  the  harpsichord  or  the  school, 
master ;  but  let  us  po  out  of  doors ;  then  you  shall  hear  my 
Al.vitian  and  Swiss  sonj^s ;  tliey  sound  much  better." 

Durinp  supjx*r,  a  notion  whirh  had  already  struck  me,  occu- 
pied me  to  such  a  degree,  that  1  became  meditative  and  silent, 
although  the  liveliness  of  tlie  elder  sister,  and  the  gracefulness 
of  the  younper.  shook  me  often  enough  out  of  my  contempla- 
tions. My  astonishment  at  finding  myself  so  actually  in  the 
"Wakefield  family  was  beyond  all  expression.  The  father, 
indeed,  could  not  be  comjjared  with  lliat  excellent  man  ;  but 
where  will  you  find  his  like  ?  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  dig- 
nity which  is  peculiar  to  that  husband,  here  appeared  in  the 
wife.  One  could  not  see  her  without  at  the  same  time  rever- 
encing and  fearing  her.  In  her  were  remarked  the  fruits  of  n 
:^'ood  education ;  her  demeanour  was  quiet,  easy,  cheerful,  and 
iuviting. 

If  the  elder  daughter  had  not  the  eelebrated  l>eauty  of  Oli- 
via, yet  she  wa.s  well-made,  lively,  and  rather  inii>etuous  ;  she 
everj-wherc  showetl  herself  active,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
her  mother  in  all  things.  To  put  l-'rederica  in  the  place  of 
rrimrose's  Sophia  w.is  not  diflieult ;  for  little  is  .said  of  the 
l:itter,  it  is  only  taken  for  gninted  tliat  she  is  amiable ;  and 
this  girl  W.X8  amiable  indeed-  Now  aa  the  same  occupation 
and  the  same  situation,  wherever  they  may  occur,  produce 
similar,  if  not  the  same  effects,  so  here  too  many  things  were 
talked  about,  many  things  haj)pened,  which  had  alriadv  takea 
place  in  the  Wakefield  family.  lint  when  at  last  a  youncfcr 
hon,  long  announce<l  and  impatiently  expected  by  the  father, 
at  last  sprang  into  tlie  room,  and  boldly  sat  himself  down  by 
v;s,  t.iking  but  little  notice  of  the  guests,  I  could  scarcely  help 
e.xclaiming,  '*  Moses,  are  you  here  tool" 

ITie  conversation  at  table  extended  my  insight  into  tliis 
eountn**  and  family  circle,  since  the  discourse  was  al)out  vari- 
ous droll  incidents  which  had  happened  now  here,  now  there. 
Frederica,  who  sat  by  mo,  theiifc  took  occasion  to  describe  to 
nie  different  localities  which  it  was  worth  while  to  visit.  As  one 
little  story  always  calls  forth  another,  I  was  able  to  minf^lc 
.•■o  much  the  better  in  the  conversation,  and  to  relate  similar 
incidents,  and  as,  besides  this,  a  good  countrj'  wine  was  by  no 
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means  spared,  I  stood  in  danger  of  slipping  out  of  my  charac- 
ter, for  which  reason  my  more  prudent  friend  took  advantage 
of  the  beautiful  moonlight,  and  proposed  a  -walk,  wliich  was 
approved  at  once.  He  gave  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  the 
younger,  and  thus  we  Avent  through  the  wide  field,  paying  more 
attention  to  the  heavens  above  us  than  to  the  earth,  which  lost 
itself  in  extension  around  us.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
of  moonshine  in  Frederica's  discoiu'se  ;  by  the  clearness  with 
which  she  spoke  she  turned  night  into  day,  and  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  which  would  have  indicated  or  excited  any  feeling, 
except  that  her  expressions  related  more  than  hitherto  to  me, 
since  she  represented  to  me  her  own  situation,  as  well  as  the 
neighbourhood  and  her  acquaintances,  just  as  far  as  I  should 
be  acquainted  with  them  ;  for  she  hoped,  she  added,  I  would 
make  no  exception,  and  woidd  visit  them  again,  as  aU  sti'angers 
had  -vAallingly  done  who  had  once  stopped  with  them. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  listen  silently  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  she  gave  of  the  little  world  in  which  she  moved, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  she  particularly  valued.  She  thereby 
imparted  to  me  a  clear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  amiable 
idea  of  her  situation,  that  it  had  a  very  strange  effect  on  me ; 
for  I  felt  at  once  a  deep  regret  that  I  had  not  lived  with  her 
sooner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truly  painful  envious  feeling 
towards  all  who  had  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune  to  smToimd 
her.  I  at  once  watched  closely,  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
all  her  descriptions  of  men,  whether  they  appeared  under  the 
names  of  neighbours,  cousins,  or  gossips,  and  my  conjectures 
inclined  now  this  way,  now  that ;  but  how  could  I  have  dis- 
covered anything  in  my  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  circum- 
stances ?  She  at  last  became  more  and  more  talkative,  and  I 
more  and  more  silent.  It  wag  so  pleasant  to  listen  to  her, 
and  as  I  heard  only  her  voice,  wliilo  the  form  of  her  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  floated  dimly  in  the 
twilight,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  see  into  her  heart, 
which  I  could  not  but  find  very  pure,  since  it  unbosomed 
itself  to  me  in  such  unembarrassed  loquacity. 

When  my  companion  retired  with  me  into  the  guest-cham- 
ber, which  was  prepared  for  us,  he  at  once,  with  self-com- 
placency, broke  out  into  pleasant  jesting,  and  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  having  surprised  me  so  much  with  the 
Bimilai'ity  to  the  Piimrose  liuuily.     I  chimed  in  with  him  by 
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showing mjTwlf  thankful.  "Truly,"  cried  he,  "  the  stor)'  is  quite 
conii»lete.  This  fiimilv  may  very  well  be  coni])ari'd  to  that, 
and  tht  ir»ntlcmnn  in  dispiise  here  may  assume  the  honour  of 
pa^-^mi:  i<v  Mr.  Hurrhell ;  moreover,  sinee  scomidrels  ore  not 
tin  nieevxark-  in  common  life  as  in  novel.s.  I  >^'jll  for  thL><  time 
undertake  the  rvlr  of  the  nejihew.  and  Ijelmve  mvself  In-tter 
than  he  did."  However.  I  imme<liately  ehanped  this  conver- 
paiion,  jileasant  a**  it  miijht  Ik*  to  me.  and  awked  him,  before 
all  thiiiLT^.  i>n  his  con.*»cience,  if  he  hn«l  not  resdly  bctraved  me  ? 
J  If  aii»«ired  me,  "  No!"  and  I  could  Inlieve  him.  They  had 
ntlur  inquiri'd,  said  he,  after  the  merry  table-companion  who 
Iviarded  at  the  same  house  with  him  in  Stni-sburj;,  and  of  whom 
they  had  Ix-en  told  all  sorts  of  preposterous  stuH".  I  now  M'ent 
to  other  questions  :  Had  she  ever  Ik'ih  in  love  ?  \Va>i  she  now 
in  love?  Was  she  eiiirnrt'd?  He  replied  to  all  in  the  nega- 
tive. '*  In  truth,"  ri'plied  I.  "  such  a  eheerfulucKs  bv  nature 
is  inconceivable  to  me.  Had  she  loved  and  lost,  and  again 
recovered  hcn*clf,  or  liad  she  been  betrothed, — in  bolli  these 
ca.Hos  I  could  accomit  for  it." 

Tliu-s  we  chattel  together  far  into  the  night,  aiul  I  was 
awake  again  at  the  dawn.  My  desire  to  sec?  her  once  more 
seemed  imconqucrable ;  but  while  1  drewicd  mvself,  I  was 
horrified  at  the  accurwd  wardrobe  I  hiid  so  wimtoolv  selected. 
The  further  I  advanced  in  jiutting  on  my  clothes,  the  meaner 
I  seemed  in  ray  omi  eye^  ;  for  everv'thing  Imd  been  calculated 
for  just  this  effect.  My  hair  I  might  i)ereluince  liave  sil  to 
rights ;  but  when  at  last  I  forced  myself  into  the  borrowed, 
worn-out  grey  c(Kit,  and  the  Khort  sleeves  gave  me  the  most 
absunl  apjM-arance,  I  fell  the  more  decidwlly  into  despair, 
as  I  could  sec  myself  only  piecemeal,  in  a  little  looking-glass 
since  one  part  always  hxtkcd  more  ridiculous  tlian  tlie  other. 

During  thi.s  toilette  my  friend  awoke,  and  with  tlic  satisfac- 
tion of  a  go<»d  conscience,  and  in  the  feeUng  of  pleasurable 
ho|)c  for  the  day.  hwked  f)ut  at  me  from  the  quilted  silk  cover- 
let. I  liafl  for  a  Ion;;  time  already  envied  him  his  tine  elotlies, 
a.««  they  hung  over  the  chiiir.  and  had  he  been  of  my  size,  I 
would  have  carried  them  off  before  hi«  eves,  changed  my  dress 
outside,  and  hunying  mto  the  garden,  left  my  cursed  hu.sk  for 
him  :  he  would  have  had  good-humour  enough  to  i)ut  himself 
into  my  clothes,  and  the  tale  would  luive  found  a  merrj-  end- 
ing early  in  the  morning.     But  that  was  not  now  to  be  thought 
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of,  no  more  was  any  otlior  feasible  accommodation.  To  appear 
again  before  Frcderica  in  the  figui-c  in  which  my  friend  could 
s^ive  me  out  as  a  laborious  and  accomplished  but  poor  student 
of  theology, — ^bcfoi-e  Frederica,  who  the  evening  before  had 
spoken  so  fi-icndly  to  my  disguised  self, — that  was  altogether 
impossible.  There  I  stood,  vexed  and  thoughtful,  and  sum- 
moned all  my  power  of  invention  ;  but  it  deserted  me  !  But 
now  when  he,  comfortably  stretched  out,  after  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  me  for  a  while,  all  at  once  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  exclaimed,  "  No !  it  is  true,  you  do  look  most  cm-sedly !" 
I  replied  impetuously,  "  And  I  know  what  I  will  do.  Good 
bye,  and  make  my  excuses!"  "Arc  you  mad?"  cried  he, 
spinging  out  of  bed  and  trying  to  detain  me.  But  I  was 
already  out  of  the  door,  down  the  stairs,  out  of  the  house  and 
yard,  off  to  the  tavern ;  in  an  instant  my  horse  was  saddled, 
and  I  hurried  away  in  mad  vexation,  galloping  towards  Dru- 
senheim,  then  through  that  place,  and  still  fm-ther  on. 

As  I  now  thought  myself  in  safety,  I  rode  more  slowly, 
and  now  first  felt  how  infinitely  against  my  will  I  Avas  going 
away.  But  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  made  present  to  my 
mind  the  promenade  of  yesterday  evening  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  and  cherished  the  secret  hope  of  seeing  her  soon 
again.  But  this  quiet  feeling  soon  changed  itself  again  into 
impatience,  and  I  now  determined  to  ride  rapidly  into  the 
city,  change  my  dress,  take  a  good,  fresh  horse,  since  then,  as 
my  passion  made  me  believe,  I  could  at  all  events  return  before 
dinner,  or,  as  was  more  probable,  to  the  dessert,  or  towards 
evening,  and  beg  my  forgiveness. 

I  was  just  about  to  put  spurs  to  my  horse  to  execute  this 
plan,  when  another,  and,  as  seemed  to  me,  a  very  happy  thought, 
passed  through  my  mind.  In  the  tavern  at  Drusenheim,  the 
day  before,  I  had  noticed  a  son  of  lAie  landlord  very  nicely 
dressed,  who,  early  this  morning,  being  busied  about  his  rm'al 
arrangements,  had  saluted  me  from  his  coiut-yard.  He  Avas 
of  my  figure,  and  had  for  the  moment  reminded  me  of  myself. 
No  sooner  thought  than  done  !  My  horse  was  hardly  turned 
round,  when  I  found  myself  in  Drusenheim ;  I  brought  liim 
into  the  stable,  and  iu  a  few  words  made  the  fellow  my  pro- 
posal, namely,  that  he  should  lend  me  his  clothes,  as  I  had 
Komething  merry  on  foot  at  Sesenheim.  I  had  no  need  to  talk 
long ;  he  agreed  to  the  proposition  with  joy,  and  praised  me 
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tor  wishing  to  make  some  jqwrt  for  the  Mamsrlls ;  thoy  wiiv, 
l;i'  sjiid.  8uch  capital  piH)jiU-.  csiucially  Manisilk'  Kickohiii .♦ 

"I  ?hc  iKiri-ntM,  too,  liked  to  sec  cviry tiling  j^o  on  iiuTrily  and 
iitlv.  lie  conJiideriHl  mc  nttoutivi-ly,  and  an  from  uiy 
..,.j  ..nui'cc  ho  mij^'ht  have  takrn  mo  for  n  jMwr  ntarvclinj;, 
le  f^aid.  "  If  vou  wij^h  to  in^inlmto  yoursolf,  this  is  the  right 
wnv."  In  tli'e  meanwhile  wo  had  alrt>ady  proceeded  far  in 
our  toilette,  and  nroiK-rly  sj)eaking  ho  hhonld  not  have  trusted 
njo  with  his  holiday  clothes  on  the  strenjjth  of  mine ;  hut  ho 
was  honest -hearted,  and.  moreover,  had  my  horse  in  his  stahle. 
I  soon  stood  there  smart  enouj^h.  pave  myself  a  consetjuentinl 
air,  and  my  friend  Bcemed  to  rej^ard  his  counterpart  with 
eomplaeency.  "Topp.f  Mr.  IJrotlier!"  Kiid  he,  pvin}^  me 
his  hand,  which  I  pnisiK-d  heartily,  "don't  come  too  near 
my  prl ;  she  might  make  a  mistake!" 

Mv  hair,  whieh  had  now  its  full  growth  again,  I  could  part 
at  top.  nuich  like  his,  and  aa  I  lo<ikod  at  him  rejx>atedly.  I 
f')\uid  it  eomieal  modernttly  to  imitate  his  thicker  eyehrows 
with  a  hunit  cork,  and  bring  mine  nearer  together  in  the 
middle,  so  that  with  my  enigmatical  intentions,  I  might  make 
mvs<>lf  an  external  riddle  likewise.  '*  Now  have  you  not." 
Kiid  I,  as  he  handed  me  his  lx>-ribl)one<l  hat,  "  something  or 
other  to  l>c  done  at  the  parsonage,  that  I  might  announce 
myself  there  in  a  natund  manner?"  "Go<k1I"  replied  he, 
" but  then  you  must  wait  two  hours  yet.  'llKrc  is  a  woman 
confined  at  our  house ;  I  will  offer  to  take  the  cake  to  the 
parson's  wife,*  and  you  may  carrj-  it  over.  Pride  must  pay 
Its  j)enaltv,  and  so  must  a  joke."  I  resolved  to  wait,  but 
these  two  hours  were  infinitely  long,  and  I  was  dying  of  im- 
patience when  the  third  hour  jiaKstHl  Ixforc  the  cake  came  out 
of  the  oven.  At  last  I  got  it  quite  hot,  and  hastened  away 
with  mv  credentials  in  the  most  l)eautiful  Bun.shine,  accom- 
panied for  a  distance  by  my  counterpart,  who  promised  to 
come  af^er  me  in  the  evening  and  bring  mc  my  clothes,  'i'his, 
however,  I  bri.-'kly  doolined,  and  btipulated  that  I  phould 
deliver  up  to  him  his  own. 

1  had  not  skipp<d  far  with  my  present,  which  I  carried  in  a 

•  Abbreviation  for  Frederica- — Trans. 

t  T\ie  exclamation  usrd  on  striking;  a  bargain.  It  is,  wc  btlicTC, 
employed  by  .loinc  tradea  in  England.  —  Trant. 

X  The  general  custom  of  the  country  villages  in  Protestant  Germany 
on  such  interesting  occasions. — American  A'o/e. 
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neat  tied-up  napkin,  when,  in  the  distance,  I  saw  my  friend 
coming  towards  me  with  the  two  ladies.  INIy  heart  was  uneasy, 
which  was  certainly  imsuitable  under  this  jacket.  I  stood 
still,  took  breath,  and  tried  to  consider  how  I  shoidd  begin; 
and  now  I  fii"si  remarked  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
very  much  in  my  favour ;  for  they  were  walldng  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook,  which,  together  with  the  strips  of  meadow 
through  wliich  it  ran,  kept  the  two  footpaths  pretty  far  apart. 
"When  they  were  just  opposite  to  me,  Frederica,  who  had 
ah-eady  perceived  me  long  before,  cried,  "  George,  what  are  you 
bringing  there  ? "  I  was  clever  enough  to  cover  my  face  with 
my  hat,  which  I  took  off,  while  I  held  up  the  loaded  napkin 
high  in  the  air.  "  A  chi-istening  cake!"  cried  she  at  that; 
"how  is  your  sister?"  "  Well,'*  said  I,  for  I  tried  to  talk 
in  a  strange  dialect,  if  not  exactly  in  the  Alsatian.  "  Cany  it 
to  the  house!"  said  the  elder,  "and  if  you  do  not  find  my 
mother,  give  it  to  the  maid ;  but  wait  for  us,  we  shall  soon  be 
back, — do  you  hear?"  I  hastened  along  my  path  in  the 
joyous  feeling  of  the  best  hope  that,  as  the  begiiming  was  so 
lucky,  all  would  go  off  weU,  and  I  had  soon  reached  the  par- 
sonage. I  fcimd  nobody  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  kitchen ; 
I  did  not  wish  to  distm-b  the  old  gentleman,  whom  I  might 
suppose  busy  in  the  stvidy ;  I  therefore  sat  do^A^l  on  the  bench 
beibre  the  door,  with  the  cake  beside  me,  and  pressed  my  hat 
upon  my  face. 

I  cannot  easily  recall  a  pleasanter  sensation.  To  sit  again 
on  tliis  threshold,  over  which,  a  short  time  before,  I  had  blun- 
dered out  in  despaii" ;  to  have  seen  her  akeady  again,  to  have 
aheady  heard  again  her  dear  voice,  so  soon  after  my  chagrin 
had  pictm-ed  to  me  a  long  separation,  every  moment  to 
be  expecting  herself  and  a  discoveiy,  at  which  my  heail 
throbbed,  and  yet,  in  this  ambiguous  case,  a  discovery  with- 
out shame ;  for  at  the  very  beginning  it  was  a  men-ier  prank 
than  any  of  those  they  had  laughed  at  so  much  yesterday. 
Love  and  necessity  are  the  best  masters ;  they  both  acted 
together  here,  and  their  pupil  was  not  unworthy  of  them. 

But  the  maid  came  stepping  out  of  the  barn.     "  Now !  did 

the  cakes  turn  out  well?"  cried  she  to  me;  "how  is  your 

sister  ?  "     "  AU  right,"  said  I,  and  pointed  to  the  cake  without 

looking  up.     She  took  up  the  napkin  and  muttered,  "  Now, 

*  In  the  original  Lis  answer  is  "  Guet,"  for  "  Gut." — Trans. 
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what*<  'I;-'  n.  I'tor  with  you  to-day  again ?  Ha'*  B;irbchcn* 
hvvn  1'  A.:  _'  .r.iiii  at  somebody  else?  Don't  let  us  sufier  for 
that  I  Vuu  will  niake  a  happy  couple  if  you  earn,-  on  sol" 
A««  «ho  B»w»ko  y^nttv  loud,  the  pastor  came  to  the  window  and 
;;-  liter.    She  showed  him  to  mo  ;  I  stood  up 

a;  .viutU  him  ;  but  still  kept  the  liat  over  my 

fiiee.  Wiuu  he  Ltd  siraken  somewhat  friendly  to  me,  and  had 
Oiiked  me  to  remain,  I  went  towards  the  fr^irden,  and  was  just 
goinu  in,  when  the  jMustor!*  wifi-,  who  wxs  entering  the  court- 
ynrd  gate,  culU'd  to  mi'.  As  tlic  sun  shone  right  in  my  face, 
I  one  more  a\Tiiled  nivself  of  the  advantage  which  my  hat 
aifonletl  me,  and  gneted  her  by  scraping  a  leg ;  but  she  went 
into  the  houst»  after  she  had  bidden  me  not  to  go  away  witliout 
eating  something.  I  now  walked  up  and  down  in  the  giu-den  ; 
everything  had  hitherto  had  the  best  success,  yet  I  breathed 
hard  when  I  reflected  that  the  young  people  now  would  sooa 
return.  But  the  mother  unexpectedly  stepiKxl  up  to  me, 
and  was  just  g«)ing  to  ask  me  a  quotion,  when  she  looked  me 
in  the  face,  so  that  I  could  not  conceal  my.self  any  lonjjer,  and 
tlie  words  stuck  in  her  throat.  '*  I  am  looking  for  Ueorgc," 
said  she,  aftiT  a  pause,  "and  whom  do  I  find?  Is  it  yoo, 
young  sir?  How  many  forms  have  you,  then?"  "  In  earnest 
only  one,"  rej)lie<l  I ;  "in  s{)ort  w*  many  as  you  like." 
**  ^^^lich  sport  I  will  not  sixjil,"  smiled  she  ;  "go  out  behind 
the  garden  into  the  meadow  until  it  strikes  twelve,  then  como 
back,  and  I  .shall  already  have  contrived  the  joke."  I  did  so  ; 
btit  when  I  wus  beyond  the  hedges  of  the  village  g:u"dens, 
anil  w.TS  going  alonj;  the  mradows,  towards  me  some  countrj' 
jK-opie  came  by  tlie  fiKJtjwth,  and  put  me  in  some  em- 
l>arnis«ment.  I  therefore  turned  aside  into  a  little  wood, 
which  crowned  an  elevation  quite  near,  in  order  to  conceal 
myM'lf  tliere  till  the  np]H)inted  time.  Yet  how  strangely  did 
I  f ei  1  when  I  entered  it :  for  there  apperux-d  before  me  a  neat 
place,  with  benclK-.s,  from  every  one  of  which  was  a  ])retty 
view  of  the  countn>\  I  lerc  was  the  >'illage  and  the  steeple, 
here  Drusenheim,  and  behind  it  the  woody  islands  of  the 
Khine ;  in  the  f)p|)osite  direction  was  the  Vosgian  nioiuitain 
range,  and  at  h».st  the  minster  of  Stnisburg.  These  different 
heaven-bright  pictures  were  set  in  bushv  frames,  so  tliat  one 
could  sec  nothing  more  joyous  and  pleasing.  I  sat  down 
*  DiminatiTe  of  Bvbtra. — Traru. 
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upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  noticed  on  the  largest  tree  an 
oblong  little  board  with  the  inscription,  "  Frederica's  Repose." 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  come  to  disturb 
this  repose  ;  for  a  budding  passion  has  this  beauty  about  it, 
that,  as  it  is  unconscious  of  its  origin,  neither  can  it  have 
any  thought  of  an  end,  nor,  while  it  feels  itself  glad  and 
cheerful,  have  any  presentiment  that  it  may  also  create 
mischief. 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  look  about  me  and  was  losing 
myself  in  sweet  reveries,  when  I  heard  somebody  coming  :  it 
was  Frcderica  herself.  "  George,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
she  cried  from  a  distance.  "  Not  George  !"'  cried  I,  running 
towards  her,  "  but  one  who  craves  forgiveness  of  you  a  thou- 
sand times."  She  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  but  soon 
collected  herself,  and  said,  after  fetching  her  breath  more 
deeply,  "You  abommable  man,  how  you  frighten  me!" 
"  The  first  disguise  has  led  me  into  the  second,"  exclaimed  I ; 
"  the  former  would  have  been  unpardonable  if  I  had  only 
known  in  any  degree  to  whom  I  was  going ;  but  this  one  you 
will  certainly  forgive,  for  it  is  the  shape  of  persons  whom  you 
treat  so  kindly."  Her  pale  cheeks  had  coloured  up  with  the 
most  beautiful  rose-red.  "  You  shall  not  be  worse  off  than 
George,  at  any  rate !  But  let  us  sit  do^vn !  I  confess  the 
fright  has  gone  into  my  limbs."  I  sat  down  beside  her, 
exceedingly  agitated.  '•  We  know  everything  ah-eady,  up  to 
this  morning,  from  your  friend,"  said  she,  ''now  do  you  tell 
me  the  rest."  I  did  not  let  her  say  that  twice,  but  described 
to  her  my  horror  at  my  yesterday's  figure,  and  my  rushing 
out  of  the  house,  so  comically,  that  she  laughed  heartily  and 
graciously ;  then  I  went  on  to  what  followed,  Avith  all  modesty, 
indeed,  yet  passionately  enough,  so  that  it  might  have  passed 
for  a  declaration  of  love  in  historical  form.  At  last  I  solem- 
nized my  pleasure  at  finding  her  again,  by  a  kiss  upon  her 
ha7id.  whicli  she  suffered  to  remain  in  mine.  If  she  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  expense  of  the  conversation  during  jesterday 
evening's  moonlight  walk,  I  now,  on  my  part,  richly  repaid 
the  debt.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again,  and  being  able 
to  say  to  her  everything  that  I  had  yesterday  kept  back,  was 
so  great  that,  in  my  eloquence,  I  did  not  remark  how  medi- 
tative and  silent  she  was.  Once  more  she  deeply  fetched  her 
breath,  and  over  and  over  again  I  begged  her  forgiveness  for 
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the  fright  which  I  luicl  caused  ht  r.  How  loiif;  we  may  have 
sat  I  know  not ;  but  at  once  wc  heard  sonu-  one  aiU.  It  was 
tl»e  voice  of  her  sister.  "Tliat  will  be  a  pretty  stor}-,"  sjiid 
the  dear  pirl.  restoretl  to  her  jH-rfect  cheerfulness ;  *'  she  is 
coming  hither  on  my  side,"  she  added,  bending  so  as  half  to 
conceal  me ;  "  turn  yourself  away,  so  that  you  may  not  bo 
rrcognusetl  at  once."'  The  sister  entered  the  place,  but  not 
olone;  ^^\  vlund  was  with  her,  and  both,  when  they  saw  us, 
stood  still.  JLH  if  jM'trilie<l. 

If  we  should  all  at  once  sec  a  flame  burst  out  violently  fix)m 
a  quiet  nnif.  or  should  meet  a  monster  whose  deformity  was  at 
the  same  time  revolting  and  fearful,  we  should  not  Ik;  stniek 
with  such  a  fierce  horror  as  tljat  which  seizes  us  when,  unex- 
peetedly,  we  8t>e  with  our  owni  eyes  what  we  have  In-lieved 
morail'  impossible.  "What  is  this?"  cried  the  elder,  with 
the  rapidity  of  one  who  is  frightened;  "  what  is  this?  you  with 
Ge-.'rge,  hand-in-hnnd !  How  am  I  to  understand  this:' 
"  Dear  sister,"  replied  Frederica.  very  doubtfully,  '*  the  ])oor 
feUcw. — he  Ls  begging  something  of  me  ;  he  luis  something  to 
beg  of  you,  too,  but  you  must  forgive  him  b<'forehand."  "  I  do 
not  understand — I  do  not  comprehend — "  s;iid  her  sister,  shak- 
ing her  head  and  looking  at  Weyland,  who,  in  his  (juiet  way, 
stool  by  in  pc-rfeet  tranquillity,  and  contemplated  the  scene 
without  any  kind  of  expression.  Fretlerica  arose  and  drew  mo 
after  her.  "  No  hesitating  I"  crietl  she  ;  **  panlon  Ingged  and 
granted  I"  '*  Now  do  ! "  said  I,  stepping  pretty  near  the  elder  ; 
••I  have  need  of  panlon  I"  She  drew  back,  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  was  coveri-il  with  blushes ;  she  tlien  threw  herself 
down  on  the  grxss,  laughed  immotlenitely,  and  seemed  as  if  sho 
would  never  have  done.  Weyland  smiletl  a-s  if  pleased,  and 
cried,  '*  You  ore  a  rare  youtJi !"  ITien  he  shook  my  hand  in 
his.  He  wa.s  not  usually  lilx^ral  with  his  caresses,  but  his  shako 
of  the  hand  had  sometliing  hearty  and  enlivening  about  it ;  yet 
he  wa.s  sparing  of  this  al.so. 

After  somewhat  ri'covering  and  collecting  ourselves,  we  set 
out  on  our  return  to  tlie  vilhige.  On  the  way  I  learned  how 
this  singular  meeting  had  Ix'cn  occasioned.  Fredirica  had  at 
last  parted  from  the  promenaders  to  rest  henself  in  her  little 
nook  for  a  moment  before  dinner,  and  when  the  other  two 
came  back  to  the  house,  the  mother  had  sent  them  to  call  Fre- 
derica with  as  great  baste  aa  pob^ible,  because  diuucr  u<w 
ready. 
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The  elder  sister  manifested  the  most  extravagant  delight,  and 
•when  she  learned  that  the  mother  had  already  discovered  the 
secret,  she  exclaimed,  "  Now  we  have  still  to  deceive  my 
father,  my  brother,  the  servant-man  and  the  maid."  When  we 
were  at  the  garden-hedge,  Frederica  insisted  upon  going  first 
into  the  house  with  my  friend.  The  maid  Avas  busy  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  Olivia  (so  let  the  elder  sister  be  named 
here)  called  out  to  her,  "  Stop  ;  I  have  something  to  teU  you ! " 
She  left  me  standing  by  the  hedge,  and  went  to  the  maid.  I 
saw  that  they  were  speaking  very  earnestly.  OU^da  repre- 
sented to  her  that  George  had  quarrelled  with  Barbara,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  marrying  her.  The  lass  was  not  displeased 
at  this ;  I  was  now  called,  and  was  to  confirm  what  had  been 
said.  The  pretty,  stout  girl  cast  do^^Ti  her  eyes,  and  remained 
so  until  I  stood  quite  near  before  her.  But  when,  all  at  once, 
she  perceived  the  strange  face,  she  too  gave  a  loud  scream  and 
ran  away.  Olivia  bade  me  run  after  her  and  hold  her  fast,  so 
that  she  should  not  get  into  the  house  and  make  a  noise  ;  while 
she  herself  wished  to  go  and  see  how  it  was  with  her  father. 
On  the  way  Olivia  met  the  servant-boy,  who  was  in  love  with 
the  maid ;  I  had  in  the  mean  time  hm-ried  after  the  maid,  and 
held  her  fast.  "  Only  think  !  what  good  luck  ! "  cried  Olivia ; 
"  it's  aU  over  with  Barbara,  and  George  marries  Liese."  "  That 
I  have  thought  for  a  long  while,"  said  the  good  fellow,  and 
remained  standing  in  an  ill-humour. 

I  had  given  the  maid  to  tmderstand  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  deceive  the  father.  We  went  up  to  the  lad,  who  turned 
away  and  tried  to  withdraw ;  but  Liese  brought  him  back,  and 
he,  too,  when  he  was  undeceived,  made  the  most  extraordinary 
gestures.  We  went  together  to  the  house.  The  table  was 
covered,  and  the  father  was  already  in  the  room.  Olivia,  who 
kept  me  behind  her,  stepped  to  the  thi-eshold  and  said, 
"  Father,  have  you  any  objection  to  George  dining  with  us  to- 
day ?  but  you  must  let  him  keep  his  hat  on."  "  With  all  my 
heart!"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  why  such  an  xmusual  thing? 
Has  he  hurt  himself?"  She  led  me  forward  as  I  stood  with 
my  hat  on.  "  No ! "  said  she,  leading  me  into  the  room,  "  but 
he  has  a  bird-cage  under  it,  and  the  birds  might  fly  out  and 
make  a  deuce  of  a  fuss  ;  for  there  are  nothing  but  wild  ones." 
The  father  was  pleased  v\'ith  the  joke,  without  precisely  know- 
ing what  it  meant.   At  this  instant  she  took  off  my  hat,  made 
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a  BCrapo,  and  roquircd  me  to  do  the  same.  TIjc  old  man  looked 
at  mo  and  recogiiiuod  mc,  but  was  not  put  out  of  liis  ])riestly 
s<<lf-j)o««srjwion.  **  Ave.  a^T,  Mr.  C-iindidnte !"  cxclainud  ho, 
niisinsr  a  thrtatonin>r  Hnper  at  iiu' ;  *'  you  have  changed  saddles 
vir.  '  '>.  and  in  tlio  ni^ht  I  have  lost  an  assistant,  mIio 

Vt  -^  imisitl  me  8o  fiiiihfuUy  that  he  would  often  mount 

TOV  puljjit  on  wefk-da)-s."  He  then  laughed  heartily,  bademc 
weleouie,  and  we  sat  down  to  table.  Moses  eanie  in  mueh 
later  ;  for,  as  the  vouni»est  sjKjiled  ehihl,  he  had  aecustomed 
himself  not  to  hear  the  dinner-bell.  Besides,  he  took  very 
little  notice  of  the  comjiany,  scareely  even  when  he  contra- 
dieted  them.  In  order  to  Ik?  more  sure  of  him.  they  had 
placed  me.  not  l)etween  the  sisters,  but  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
where  Georj»c  often  used  to  sit.  As  he  came  in  at  the  door 
In-hind  me,  he  slapjK**!  mc  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
'•  G<x)d  dinner  to  you,  Georjijc !'  "Many  thanks,  squire!" 
rcplie<l  I.  The  straufre  voice  and  the  strange  face  startled  him. 
**  NSTiat  say  you  ?"  cried  Olivia  ;  "  diH's  he  not  look  very  like 
his  lirother?"  "  Yes,  from  behind,"  replied  Moses,  who 
managed  to  recover  his  composure  immediately,  "  like  all 
folk.-*.'"  He  did  not  look  at  me  again,  and  merely  busied  him- 
nclf  with  zealously  devouring  the  dishes,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Then.  too.  he  thought  proper  to  rise  on  occasion  and 
find  something  to  do  in  tlie  yanl  and  the  garden.  At  the  des- 
sert the  rcid  George  came  in,  and  made  the  whole  scene  still 
more  lively.  Tliey  began  to  liantcr  him  for  his  jealoasy,  and 
would  not  praise  him  for  getting  rid  of  a  rival  in  me  ;  but  he 
was  modest  and  clever  enough,  and,  in  a  half-confused  manner, 
mixed  up  himself,  his  sweellieart,  his  counteriiart.  and  the 
ManuteUs  with  each  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  nobody 
could  tell  about  whom  he  was  talking,  and  they  were  but  too 
glad  to  let  him  consume  in  peace  a  gla^  of  wine  and  a  bit  of 
his  own  cake. 

At  table  there  was  some  talk  about  going  to  walk  ;  which, 
however,  did  not  suit  me  vor}'  well  in  my  peasant's  clothes. 
But  tlio  ladies,  early  on  that  day  already,  when  they  learned 
who  had  run  away  in  such  a  desp<rate  hurrj-,  had  remembered 
that  a  fine  hunting-coat  {rekesvhe)  of  a  cousin  of  theirs,  in 
which,  when  there,  he  ased  to  go  sixirting,  wai*  hanging  in  the 
clothes-press.  I,  however,  declinoa  it,  externally  with  all  sorts 
of  jokes,  but  intcmidlv  with  a  feeling  of  vanitv,  not  wishing, 
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as  the  cousin,  to  distiu-b  the  good  impression  I  had  made  as 
the  peasant.     The  father  had  gone  to  take  his  afternoon-nap  • 
the  motlior,  as  always,  was  busy  about  her  housewifery.     ]iut 
my  friend  proposed  that  I  should  tell  them  some  story,  to  which 
I  immediately  agreed.    We  went  into  a  spacious  arbom\  and  I 
gave  them  a  tale  which  I  have  since  written  out  under  the  title 
of  The  New  Helusinn:^'-     It  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
2yte  New  Paris  as  the  youth  bears  to  the  boy,  and  I  Mould 
insert  it  here,  Avere  I  not  afraid  of  injuring,  by  odd  plays  of 
fancy,  the  rural  reality  and  simplicity  which  here  agreeably 
surround  us.     Enough :  I  succeeded  in  gaining  the  reward  of 
the  inventors  and  narrators  of  such  productions,  namely,  in 
awakening  cm-iosity,  in  fixing  the  attention,  in  provoking  over- 
hasty  solutions  of  impenetrable  riddles,  in  deceiving  expecta- 
tions, in  confusing  by  the  more  wonderful  wiiich  came  into  the 
place  of  the  wonderful,  in  arousing  spnpathv  and  fear,  in 
causing  anxiety,  in  moving,  and  at  last,  by  the  change  of  what 
was  apparently  earnest  into  an  ingenious  and  cheerful  jest,  in 
satisfpng  the  mind,  and  in  leaving  the  imagination  materials 
for  new  images,  and  the  understanding  materials  for  further 
reflection. 

Should  any  one  hereafter  read  this  tale  in  print,  and  doubt 
whether  it  could  have  produced  such  an  effect,  let  him  remem- 
ber that,  properly  speaking,  man  is  only  called  upon  to  act  in 
the  present.  Writing  is  an  abuse  of  language,  reading  silently 
to  oneself  is  a  pitiful  substitute  for  speech.  Man  effects  all  he 
can  upon  man  by  his  personality,  youth  is  most  powerfid  upon 
youth,  and  hence  also  arise  tiie  purest  influences.  It  is  these 
wLich  enliven  the  world,  and  allow  it  neither  morally  nor  phy- 
sically to  perish.  I  had  inherited  from  my  fiither  a  certain 
didactic  loquacity ;  fi-om  my  mother  the  facidty  of  represint- 
ing,  clearly  and  forcibly,  everj-thing  that  the  imagination  can 
produce  or  grasp,  of  giving  a  fi-eshness  to  kno\vn  stories,  of 
inventing  and  relating  others,  nay,  of  inventing  in  the  course 
of  narration.  By  my  paternal  endowment  I  was  for  the  most 
part  annoying  to  the  company;  for  who  likes  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  another,  especially  a  youth,  whose 
judgment,  from  defective  experience,  always  seems  insufficient? 
Mj' mother,  on  tlie  contrary,  had  thoroughly  qualified  me  for 
social  conversation.  The  emptiest  tale  has  in  itself  a  high 
*  Tliis  is  introduced  in  Wilhelm  Meister's  Wanderjahre. — Tram. 
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chann  fi>r  the  imnfrinntion,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  solid 
mattiT  is  thiinkfully  n-ccivcd  by  the  undcTst;ujdin<r. 

Hv  such  n'oitiil.H,  M-hich  cost  nu-  nothin«;.  I  made  myself  be- 
loviil  bv  children,  exeittil  and  <K'li«;hted  youth,  and  (bew  upon 
n>\  'tcntion  of  older  jHTsonfl.     Hut  in  society,  such  as 

it  .  .  i;«,  1  Mnis  s<x)n  obli^-d  to  stop  these  exercises,  and 

I  h;nc  lii-nln  li>sl  but  too  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
of  (tw  mental  .idvaneement.  Nevertheless  Inith  these  j)ar(ntal 
pifls  accomjKinicd  me  throutjh«)Ut  my  whole  lile.  united  with  a 
thinl.  namely,  the  necessity  of  expn-ssinf;  mysidf  fi<;uratively 
and  bv  eomjMirisons.  In  consideration  of  these  |)eculiarities, 
vrhich  the  acute  and  injreniou.s  Doctor  (Jail  divcovered  in  mc 
neconlin;;  to  his  theory,  he  assured  me  that  I  was,  properly 
«]M.*akin^.  bom  for  a  jH»pulju"  orator.  At  this  disclosure  1  was 
not  a  little  alanned ;  for  if  it  had  been  hen*  well  founded, 
c%"cr>*thini;  that  I  undertook  would  have  prove<l  a  failure,  from 
the  fact  that  with  luy  irntiuu  there  was  nothing  to  honuigtie 
about. 


n  Q  2 


PAET  THE  THIRD. 


CARE    IS   TAKEN  THAT   TREES   DO   NOT    GROW   INTO   THE    SKY. 


ELEVENTH  BOOK. 

After  I  had,  in  that  bower  of  Scsenheim,  finished  my  tale, 
in  which  the  ordinary  and  the  impossible  were  so  agi-eeably 
alternated,  I  perceived  that  my  hearers,  who  had  already 
shown  peculiar  sympathy,  were  now  enchanted  in  the  highest 
degree  by  my  singular  narrative.  They  pressed  me  m-gently 
to  wi-ite  dowTi  the  talc,  that  they  might  often  repeat  it  by 
reading  it  among  themselves,  and  to  others.  I  promised  this 
the  more  willingly,  as  I  thus  hoped  to  gain  a  pretext  for 
repeating  my  visit,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  fonning  a  closer 
connexion.  The  party  separated  for  a  moment,  and  all  were 
inclined  to  feel  that  after  a  day  spent  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
the  evening  might  foil  rather  flat.  From  this  anxiety  I  was 
freed  by  my  fi-iend,  who  asked  permission  to  take  leave  at 
once,  in  the  name  of  us  both,  because,  as  an  industrious  acade- 
mical citizen,  regular  in  his  studies,  he  wished  to  pass  the  night 
at  Drusenheim,  and  to  be  early  in  the  morning  at  Strasburg. 

We  both  reached  our  night- quarters  in  silence;  I,  because 
I  felt  a  grapple  on  my  heart,  which  di-ew  me  back ;  he,  be- 
cause he  had  something  else  on  his  mind,  which  he  told  me 
as  soon  as  we  had  amved.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  began,  "  that 
you  should  just  hit  upon  this  tale.  Did  not  you  remark  that 
it  made  quite  a  peculiar  impression?"  "Nay,"  answered  I, 
♦'  how  could  I  help  observing  that  the  elder  one  laughed  more 
than  was  consistent  at  certain  passages,  that  the  yoimger 
one  shook  her  head,  that  all  of  you  looked  significantly  at 
each  other,  and  that  you  yourself  were  nearly  put  out  of 
countenance.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  almost  felt  embarrassed 
myself,  for  it  struck  me  that  it  M-as  perhaps  improper  to  teU 
the  dear  girls  a  parcel  of  stuff,  of  which  they  had  better  been 
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ig;norant,  and  to  fjive  them  such  a  Iwid  opioion  of  the  male  sex 
as  tliey  mu-^t  naturally  have  l'onne<l  from  the  chanicter  of  the 
hero."  "  You  have  not  hit  it  at  all,"  said  he,  "  and,  indeed, 
how  should  you  ?  These  dcju*  pirLs  are  not  so  unacquiiiuted 
with  such  matten*  as  you  ima^nne,  for  the  prat  Roeiety  around 
them  gives  o<M!i-*io!j  for  miiny  n-Hi-etioas ;  and  there  hapjuns 
to  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  exactly  such  a  married 
pair  as  you  describe,  allowing  a  little  for  £mcy  ;ujd  cxa;;'^era- 
lion ;  the  husband  just  as  tall,  sturdy,  and  hea\-y,— the  wife 
so  prettv  and  dainty,  tliat  he  could  easily  hold  her  in  his 
luind.  Their  mutuiil  position  in  other  n'spects,  their  histor\' 
alto«;;ethcr,  so  exactly  acconls  with  your  tale,  that  the  jfirls 
seriously  asked  me  whether  you  knew  the  persons,  and  de- 
scribed tlum  in  jest.  I  assured  them  tliat  you  did  not.  and 
you  will  do  well  to  let  tlie  tale  remain  unwritten.  With  the 
assistance  of  delays  and  pretext*,  we  may  soon  find  an  excuse.'' 

I  was  much  astonishwl,  for  I  had  thoupht  of  no  couple  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  lUiine ;  nay.  I  could  not  have 
stated  how  I  came  by  the  notion.  In  thouirht  I  liked  to  8|K>rt 
with  such  pleasantries,  without  any  particular  reference,  and 
I  believed  that  if  I  narrated  them,  it  wotdd  be  the  same  ^^'ith 
others. 

^iMien  I  rctunied  to  my  oecjpations  in  the  city,  I  felt  them 
more  than  usually  wearisome,  for  a  man  boni  to  activity 
forms  pl'.n9  too  extcn-sivc  for  his  capacity,  and  overburdens 
himself  with  Labour.  Tliis  pi^cs  on  very  well  till  some  j)hysi- 
cal  or  moral  impediment  comes  in  the  way,  and  clearly  shows 
the  di.sprop<irtion  of  the  powers  to  the  undertaking?. 

I  pursiud  jurispnidcnee  willi  an  much  dilijjence  as  was 
required  to  take  my  degree  with  some  cre<lit.  Medicine 
cluirmcd  me.  Ix'causc  it  showcil  nature,  if  it  did  not  unfold  it 
on  every  side ;  and  to  this  I  was  attached  by  intercourse  and 
habit.  To  .society  I  was  objij^cd  to  devote  some  time  and 
attention :  for  in  many  families  mudi  had  turned  out  both 
honourably  and  agT»'eal)ly.  Al]  this  might  have  been  carried 
on,  had  not  that  which  Herder  had  inculcated  pressed  upon 
me  with  an  infinite  weight.  He  had  torn  down  tiie  ciirtain 
which  conceah'<l  from  me  the  poverty  of  Gennan  liter;itiu-e; 
he  had  nithles.s!y  destroyed  so  many  of  mv  prejudices  ;  in  the 
sky  of  my  fatherland  thi-re  were  few  stars  of  importance  left, 
when  he  had  treated  all  the  rest  as  so  many  trausicnt  candle- 
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Snuffs  ;  nay,  my  own  hopes  and  fancies  respecting  myself  he 
had  so  spoiled,  that  I  began  to  doubt  my  own  capabilities. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  dragged  me  on  to  the  noble 
broad  way  which  he  himself  was  inclined  to  tread,  drew  my 
attention  to  his  favoiu-ite  authors,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood 
S\vift  and  Ilamann,  and  shook  me  up  with  more  force  than  he 
had  bound  me  down.  To  this  manifold  confusion  was  now  added 
an  incipient  passion,  which,  while  it  threatened  to  absorb  me, 
might  indeed  di-aw  me  from  other  relations,  but  covdd  scarcely 
elevate  me  above  them.  Then  came  besides,  a  corporeal 
malady,  which  made  me  feel  after  dinner  as  if  my  throat  was 
closed\ip,  and  of  which  I  did  not  easily  get  rid,  till  afterwards, 
when  I  abstained  from  a  certain  red  wine,  which  I  generally 
and  very  willingly  drank  in  the  boarding-house.  This  in- 
tolerable inconvenience  had  quitted  me  at  Sesenheim,  so  that 
I  felt  double  pleasure  in  being  there,  but  when  I  came  back 
to  my  to^^^l-diet  it  returned,  to  my  great  annoyance.  All  this 
made  me  thoughful  and  morose ;  and  my  outward  appearance 
probably  corresponded  Avith  my  inward  feelings. 

Being  in  a  worse  humour  than  ever,  because  the  malady 
was  violent  after  dinner,  I  attended  the  clinical  lecture.  The 
great  care  and  cheerfulness  with  which  om*  respected  instructor 
led  us  from  bed  to  bed,  the  minute  observation  of  important 
sjTiiptoms,  the  judgment  of  the  cause  of  complaint  in  general,  the 
fine  Hippocratic  mode  of  proceeding,  by  which,  without  theory, 
and  out  of  an  individual  experience,  the  forms  of  knowledge 
revealed  themselves,  the  addresses  with  which  he  usually 
crowned  his  lectures — aU  this  attracted  me  towards  him,  and 
made  a  strange  department,  into  which  I  only  looked  as 
through  a  crevice,  so  much  the  more  agreeable  and  fascinating. 
My  disgust  at  the  invalids  gradually  decreased,  as  I  leai-ned  to 
change  their  various  states  into  distinct  conceptions,  by  which, 
recovery  and  the  restoration  of  the  human  form  and  natm-e 
appeared  possible.  He  probably  had  his  eye  particidarly  upon 
me,  as  a  singidar  young  man,  and  pardoned  the  strange 
anomaly  which  took  me  to  his  lectures.  On  this  occasion  he 
did  not  conclude  his  lecture,  as  usual,  with  a  doctrine  which, 
might  have  reference  to  an  illness  that  had  been  observed, 
but  said  cheerfully,  "  Gentlemen,  there  are  some  holidays 
beibre  ns  ;  make  use  of  them  to  enliven  your  spirits.  Studies 
must  not  only  be  pursued  with  seriousness  and  diligence,  but 
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also  with  cheerfulness  and  frrcdom  of  mind.  Hive  movement 
to  your  botliis,  luul  tmvrT>o  tin-  b.autiful  .-ountry  on  hois,, 
and'  fool.  He  who  is  at  home  will  Uikc  (l(lii,'ht  in  that  to 
wliiih  he  hiuH  Ihhmi  acciistonud,  while  for  the  stran^'er  there 
will    be   new    impressions,   and    pleasant    remimsoences   lu 

'llierc  were  only  two  of  un  to  whom  this  admonition  could 
l)o  dirccUd.  May  the  reciiK*  have  Ijeen  as  oh\-\o\ii>  to  the 
other  a-s  it  wa.s  to  me  !  I  thou-ht  I  heiutl  a  voice  from  heaven, 
and  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to  order  a  horse  and  dress 
myself  out  neativ.  I  sent  for  Weyland.  hut  he  was  nc  t  lo  1)0 
found.  This  did  not  delay  my  resolution,  but  the  prepara- 
tions uniortunntely  went  on  slowly,  and  I  could  not  depart  so 
soon  as  I  had  hoptnl.  Fast  a.s  I  rode.  I  w:is  overtJiken  by 
the  night,  'llie  way  \%-as  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  moon 
bhed  her  li^'ht  on  mv  impassioned  project.  'ITie  ni^'ht  was 
windy  and  awful,  and"  I  dashtKi  on,  that  1  might  not  have  to 
wait  "till  mominj;  before  I  could  sec  her. 

It  was  already  bte  when  I  put  up  my  horse  at  Sfsenhcim. 
llie  landlord,  in  answer  to  my  question,  whether  there  was 
vtill  light  in  the  parsonage,  assured  me  that  the  ladies  hiid 
oidy  just  gone  home  ;  he  thought  he  had  heard  they  were  still 
expecting  a  stranger,  lliis  did  not  please  me,  as  I  wished  to 
have  beeii  the  only  one.  I  hiustened.  that,  late  a.s  I  was,  I 
mitjht  at  least  api)car  the  first.  I  foimd  the  two  sisters  sit- 
ting at  the  door.  They  did  not  seem  much  astonished,  but  I 
wa-s,  when  Fredorica  w'hisi)cred  into  Olivias  ear.  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear,  "  I  >id  1  not  say  so  ?  1  lere  he  is ! "  They  con- 
ducted mc  into  a  room,  where  I  found  a  little  collation  set 
out.  Tlie  mother  greete<l  me  as  an  old  acquaintance :  and 
the  elder  sister,  when  she  saw  mc  in  tlie  light.  i)roke  out  into 
loud  laughter,  for  she  h.ail  little  command  over  herself. 

After  this  first  and  somewhat  odd  reception,  the  conversa- 
tion l)ecame  at  onc««  free  and  cheerful,  and  a  circumstance, 
which  had  irmaineil  conecided  from  me  this  evening.  I  learned 
on  the  following  day.  Frtnlerica  had  predicted  that  I  should 
come ;  and  who  dm-s  not  feel  some  satisfaction  at  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  foreboilintr.  even  if  it  be  a  mournful  one  r  AH  !)rc- 
sentiments.  when  confirmed  by  the  event,  give  man  a  higher 
opinion  of  himself,  whether  it  be  that  he  thinks  himself  in 
{Kjsscssion  of  so  fine  a  susceptibility  as  to  led  a  relation  in 
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the  distance,  or  acute  enough  to  perceire  necessary  but  still 
uncertain  associations.  Even  Olivia's  laugh  remained  no 
secret ;  she  confessed  that  it  seemed  very  comical  to  sec  me 
dressed  and  decked  out  on  this  occasion.  Frederica,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  it  advantageous  not  to  explain  such  a  phe- 
nomen  as  vanity,  but  rather  to  discover  in  it  a  wish  to  please 
her. 

Early  In  the  morning  Frederica  asked  me  to  take  a  walk. 
Her  mother  and  sister  were  occupied  in  preparing  eveiythinf^ 
for  the  reception  of  several  guests.  By  the  side  of  this 
beloved  gii-1  I  enjoyed  the  noble  Sunday  moruing  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  inestimable  Hebel  has  depicted  it.  She  described 
to  me  the  party  vrhieh  was  expected,  and  asked  me  to  remain, 
by  her,  that  all  the  pleasure  might,  if  possible,  be  common  to 
us  both,  and  be  enjoyed  in  a  certain  order.  "Generally," 
she  said,  "  people  amuse  themselves  alone.  Sport  and  play 
is  very  Hghtly  tasted,  so  that  at  last  nothing  is  left  but  cards 
for  one  part,  and  the  excitement  of  dancing  for  the  other." 

We  therefore  sketched  om-  plan  as  to  Avhat  should  be  done 
after  dinner,  taught  each  other  some  new  social  games,  and 
were  united  and  happy,  when  the  bell  smnmoned  us  to  church, 
where,  by  her  side,  I  found  a  somewhat  diy  sermon  of  her 
father's  not  too  long. 

The  presence  of  the  beloved  one  always  shortens  time ;  but 
this  hour  passed  amid  pecuHar  reflections.  I  repeated  to  myself 
the  good  quaHties  which  she  had  just  unfolded  so  freely  before 
me— -her  circumspect  cheerfulness,  her  naivete  combined 
with  self-consciousness,  her  hilarity  Avith  foresight — quahties 
which  seem  incompatible,  but  which  nevertheless  were  found 
together  in  her,  and  gave  a  pleasing  character  to  her  outward 
appearance.  Eut  now  I  had  to  make  more  serious  reflections 
upon  myself,  which  were  somewhat  prejudicial  to  a  free  state 
of  cheerfulness. 

Smee  that  impassioned  girl  had  cursed  and  sanctified  my  lips 
(for  every  consecration  involves  both),  I  had,  superstitiously 
enough,  taken  care  not  to  kiss  any  giii,  because  I  feared  that 
I  might  injure  her  ia  some  unheard-of  spiiitual  manner.  I 
therefore  subdued  every  desire,  by  which  a  vouth  feels  impelled 
to  win  from  a  charming  girl  this  favom-,  which  says  much  or 
little.  But  even  in  the  most  decorous  company  a  hea-vy  trial 
awaited  me.     Those  little  games,  as  they  are  called,  which 
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are  more  or  lets  inpenioun,  nnd  by  wKich  a  joyous  younf»  circlo 
is  colKftod  Mid  combined,  dc|>cnd  in  a  prcat  lucnsuro  uj)oa 
forfeits,  in  the  calling  in  o(  which  kisses  hiive  no  small  value. 
I  had  resolved,  once  for  nil,  not  to  kiss,  and  as  every  want  or 
impo<linunt  •itinmlatos  us  to  an  activity  to  which  we  should 
othenvi'M'  not  ft-el  inclined,  I  exertetl  all  the  talent  and  humour 
I  possessed  to  hell)  myselt  throuu'li.  and  thus  to  win  rather 
than  lose,  before  the  company,  and  for  the  company.  When  a 
verse  v    -  <\  for  the  redemption  of  a  forfeit,  the  demand 

vran  U-.  ted  to  me.     Now  I  was  always  pre]):ired, 

and  on  such  oecjusions  contrived  to  brinjj  out  somethinj?  in 
praise  of  the  hostess,  or  of  some  l:idy  who  had  conducted  herself 
most  afjjeeably  towards  me.  If  it  hnj)pened  that  a  kiss  was 
imposed  upon  mo  at  all  events,  I  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
some  turn,  which  was  considered  satisfactory ;  and  ii.s  I  h;id 
time  to  reriect  on  the  matter  beforehand,  I  was  never  in  want 
of  varioiLs  elcj^vnt  excuses,  althoup;h  tlioso  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  were  always  most  successful. 

^^  hen  we  reached  home,  the  puests,  who  had  arrived  from 
several  quarters,  were  buzzinp  merrily  one  with  another,  until 
Frederica  collected  them  together,  and  invited  and  conducted 
them  to  a  wnlk  to  that  charming  spot.  Tliere  they  found  an 
abundant  collation,  and  wished  to  fill  up  with  social  p:amc9 
the  period  before  dinner.  Here,  by  aprvemcnt  with  Frederica, 
thouj^h  she  did  not  kivow  my  .secret,  1  contrived  to  get  up  and 
go  tlirough  jjamcs  without  forfeits,  and  rcdcmplions  of  forfeits 
without  kissing. 

My  skill  and  readiness  were  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  company,  which  was  othenvLso  quite  strange  to  me, 
seemed  to  have  susjK'cted  some  connexion  between  me  and 
the  dear  girl,  and  roguishly  took  the  greatest  pains  to  force 
upon  me  that  which  I  secretly  endeavoured  to  avoid.  ¥ot  in 
such  circles,  if  people  perceive  a  growing  inclination  between 
two  V(mng  persons,  tliey  tpk"  to  make  them  confused,  or  to 
bring  them  closer  together,  just  as  aftenvards,  when  once  a 
passion  has  been  declared,  they  take  trouble  on  puqiose  to 
part  them  again.  ThiLs,  to  the  man  of  socict}',  it  is  totally 
indifferent  whether  he  confers  ^benefit  or  an  injur}',  provided 
only  he  is  amused. 

This  morning  I  could  observe,  with  more  attention,  the 
tvhole  character  of  Frederica,  so  that  for  the  whole  time  she 
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always  remained  to  me  the  same.  The  friendly  greetings  of 
the  peasants,  whicli  were  especially  addressed  to  her,  gave 
me  to  understand  that  she  was  beneficent  to  them,  and  created 
in  them  an  agreeable  feeling.  The  elder  sister  remained  at 
home  with  her  mother.  Nothing  that  demanded  bodily  exer- 
tion was  required  of  TVederica ;  but  she  was  spared,  they  said, 
on  account  of  her  chest. 

There  arc  women  who  especially  please  us  in  a  room,  others 
who  look  better  in  the  open  air.  Frederica  belonged  to  the 
latter.  Her  whole  nature,  her  form  never  appeared  more 
charming  than  when  she  moved  along  an  elevated  footpath ; 
the  grace  of  her  deportment  seemed  to  vie  with  the  flowery 
earth,  and  the  indestructible  cheerfulness  of  her  comitenance 
with  the  blue  sky.  This  refreshing  atmosphere  which  sui'- 
rounded  her  she  can-ied  home,  and  it  might  soon  be  per- 
ceived that  she  understood  how  to  reconcile  difficulties,  and 
to  obliterate  with  ease  the  impression  made  by  little  unplea- 
sant contingencies. 

The  pm-est  joy  which  we  can  feel  with  respect  to  a  beloved 
person  is  to  find  that  she  pleases  others.  Frederica's  conduct  in 
society  was  beneficent  to  all.  In  wallis,  she  floated  about,  an. 
animating  spirit,  and  knew  how  to  supply  the  gaps  which 
might  ai'ise  here  and  there.  The  lightness  of  her  movements 
we  have  already  commended,  and  she  was  most  graceful  when 
she  ran.  As  the  deer  seems  just  to  fulfil  its  destination 
when  it  lightly  flies  over  the  sprouting  corn,  so  did  her  pecu- 
liar natm-e  seem  most  plainly  to  express  itself  when  she  ran 
■with  light  steps  over  mead  and  furrow,  to  fetch  something 
which  had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  somethinn;  which  had  been 
lost,  to  sunnnon  a  distant  couple,  or  to  order  something  neces- 
sary. On  these  occasions  she  was  never  out  of  breath,  and 
always  kept  her  equilibrium.  Hence  the  great  anxiety  of  her 
parents  with  respect  to  her  chest  must  to  many  have  appeared 
excessive. 

The  father,  who  often  accompanied  us  through  meadows  and 
fields,  was  not  always  pro^-ided  with  a  suitable  companion. 
On  this  account  I  joined  him,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  touch  once 
more  upon  his  favfurit(>  theme,  and  circumstantially  to  tell  me 
about  the  proijosed  bvulding  of  the  parsonage.  He  particu- 
larly regretted  that  he  could  not  again  get  the  carefully 
finished  sketches,  so  as  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  to  con- 
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sidcr  tliis  or  that  improvement.  I  obsencd,  that  the  loss 
mi^ht  be  easily  suppliotl,  and  offered  to  prepare  a  pround- 
plan.  upon  which,  after  all,  ever}'thin{j  ehictly  depended. 
NVith  this  he  was  hijjhly  pleased,  and  srttled  that  we  should 
have  the  a*sistanec  of  tlie  schoolmaster,  to  stir  up  whom  he  at 
once  hurried  off,  tliat  the  yard  and  foot-measure  might  bo 
ready  early  on  the  morrow. 

When  he  h.iil  pone,  Fnxlerica  said,  "  You  are  ripht  ta 
humour  my  dear  father  on  his  weak  side,  and  not,  like  otlicrs, 
who  pet  wear}-  of  this  subject,  to  avoid  him,  or  to  break  it  otf. 
I  mu>t,  indee<l,  eonfes,H  to  you  that  the  n.»st  of  us  do  not  desiro 
this  buildinp;  it  would  be  too  exj>ensive  for  the  conprepatioii 
and  for  us  also.  A  new  house,  ne%v  furniture !  Our  puests 
would  not  feel  more  comfortable  with  as,  now  they  are  onco 
accustomed  to  the  old  buildinp.  Here  we  can  treat  them 
liberally;  there  we  should  Hud  ourselves  stmiphtened  in  a 
wider  sphere.  Tlius  the  matter  stands ;  but  do  not  you  fiiil 
to  be  apreeable.     I  thank  you  for  it,  from  my  heart." 

AnoUier  lady  who  joined  us  asked  about  some  novels, — 
whether  Fre<lerica  had  read  them.  She  answered  in  the  nc- 
pative,  for  she  had  read  but  little  altopether.  She  had  prown. 
up  in  a  cheerful,  decorous  enjoj-ment  of  life,  and  was  culti- 
vated aceonlinply.  I  had  tlie  I'irar  of  U'ukf field  on  the  tip 
of  my  tonpue,  but  did  not  venture  to  propose  it,  the  simihirity 
of  the  situjitions  boinp  too  strikinp  and  too  imiwrtant.  *'  I  am 
ver>'  fond  of  readinp  novels,"  she  said;  "one  linds  in  them 
such  nice  people,  whom  one  would  like  to  resemble." 

The  measurement  of  the  house  took  jdacc  the  followinp  day. 
It  was  a  somewhat  slow  pnx-eedinp,  as  I  was  as  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  arts  as  the  schoolmaster.  At  last  a  tolerablo 
project  came  to  my  aid.  The  pood  father  told  me  his  views, 
and  was  not  displeaM-d  when  I  asked  permission  to  prepare 
the  plan  more  conveniently  in  the  town.  Frederica  dismissed 
me  with  joy ;  she  was  convinced  of  my  affection,  and  I  of 
hers  ;  and  the  six  leapues  no  lonper  ap|K'ared  a  distance.  It 
was  so  easy  to  travel  to  Drusenheim  in  the  dilipence,  and  by 
this  vehicle,  as  well  as  by  messenpcrs,  ordinar)'  and  extraor- 
dinary, to  keep  up  a  comicxion,  George  being  entrusted  with 
the  despatches. 

When  I  had  arrived  in  the  town,  I  occupied  myself  in  the 
earliest  hours  (for  there  was  no  notion  of  a  long  sleep)  with. 
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the  plan,  which  I  drew  as  neatly  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
while I  had  sent  Frederica  some  books,  accompanied  by  a  few 
kind  words.  I  received  an  answer  at  once,  and  was  charmed 
with  her  light,  pretty,  hearty  hand.  Contents  and  style  were 
natural,  good,  amiable,  as  if  they  came  fi-om  within  ;  and  thus 
the  ploasiug  impression  she  had  made  upon  me  was  ever  kept 
up  and  renewed.  I  but  too  readily  recalled  to  myself  the 
endowments  of  her  beautiful  nature,  and  nurtm'ed  the  hope 
that  I  should  see  he."  soon,  and  for  a  longer  time. 

Tliere  was  now  no  more  any  need  of  an  address  from  our 
good  instructor.  He  had,  by  those  words,  spoken  at  the  right 
time,  so  completely  cured  me,  that  I  had  no  particular  inclina- 
tion to  see  him  and  his  patients  again.  Tlie  correspondence 
with  Frederica  became  more  animated.  She  invited  me  to  a 
festival,  to  which  also  some  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  would  come.  I  was  to  make  arrangements  for  a  longer 
time.  This  I  did,  by  packing  a  stout  portmanteau  upon  the 
diUgence,  and  in  a  few  hom's  I  was  in  her  presence.  I  found 
a  large  merry  party,  took  the  father  aside,  and  handed  him 
the  plan,  at  which  he  testified  great  dehght.  I  talked  over 
with  him  what  I  had  thought  while  completing  it.  He  was 
quite  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  especially  praised  the  neat- 
ness of  the  drawing.  This  I  had  practised  from  my  youth 
upwards,  and  had  on  this  occasion  taken  especial  pains,  with 
the  finest  paper.  But  this  pleasure  was  very  soon  marred 
for  oui  good  host,  when,  against  my  coxmsel,  and  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart,  he  laid  the  sketch  before  the  company.  Far  from 
uttering  the  desired  sympathy,  some  thought  nothing  at  all  of 
this  precious  Avork  ;  others,  who  thought  they  knew  something 
of  the  matter,  made  it  stiU  worse,  blaming  the  sketch  as  not 
artistical,  and,  when  the  old  man  looked  olf  for  a  moment, 
handled  the  clean  sheets  as  if  they  were  only  so  many  rough 
draughts,  while  one,  with  the  hard  strokes  of  a  lead-pencil, 
marked  his  plans  of  improvement  on  the  fine  paper,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  purity  was  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

I  Avas  scarcely  able  to  console  the  extremely  irritated  man, 
whose  pleasures  had  been  so  outrageously  desti-oyed,  much  as 
I  assured  him  that  I  myself  looked  upon  them  only  as  sketches, 
which  we  would  talk  over,  and  on  which  we  Avould  construct 
new  drawings.     In  spite  of  aU  this  he  went  ofi  in  a  vcr}^  ill- 
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humoiir,  and  Frcdcrica  thanked  mc  for  mv  attention  to  her 
fiither,  as  well  as  for  my  patience  during  the  unmannerly 
conduct  of  the  other  p:uc8ts. 

Hut  I  could  fctl  no  ]>ain  nor  ill -humour  in  her  prcwncc. 
T  (-onaistedof  youne  and  tolenibly  noisy  friends,  whom, 

<^.  an  old  ireutKuiau  tritd  to  outdo,  proposing  even 
oUJLr  ^lutf  than  they  practisid.  Alrcaily.  at  breakfast,  the 
wine  had  not  boon  spared.  At  a  ^Tn^•  well-funnshcd  dinner- 
table  tlierc  wa«  no  want  of  any  enjo\Tncnt,  and  tlie  feast  was 
rt'I-NhM  the  more  bv  evcr)l>ody,  after  tlie  violent  bodily  exer- 
f  i;  the  somewhat  warm  Aveatlier.  and  if  the  official 

L  :i  went  a  Utile  too  far  in  the  good  tilings,  the  young 

people  wore  not  left  much  behind  hira. 

I  was  happv  bevond  all  bounck  at  the  side  of  Frcdcrica  ;— 
talkative,  merry,  ingenious,  forwartl,  and  yet  kept  in  ni(Klera- 
tion  bv  feeling,  esle<ra.  and  attachment.  Slie,  in  a  similar 
position,  was  oj>en,  cheerful,  snnpatlii/.iiig.  and  cummunicative. 
\Vc  all  appeared  to  live  for  the  company,  and  yet  lived  only 
for  each  other. 

After  the  meal  they  sought  tlie  shade,  social  games  were 
begun,  and  tlie  turn  came  to  forfeits.  On  redeeming  the  for- 
feits, evervthing  of  every  kind  was  carried  to  excess;  the 
gestures  which  were  commanded,  the  acts  which  were  to  be 
done,  the  problems  which  were  to  be  solved,  all  showed  a  mad 
jov  which  knew  no  limits.  I  mysoif  heightened  these  wild 
jokes  by  many  a  comical  choice,  and  Frederica  shone  by  many 
a  droll  thought ;  slie  apjicarcd  to  nio  more  ehanniiig  tlian  ever, 
all  In-pochondriaeal  suiwrstitious  fancies  had  vanished,  and 
when  the  opportimity  olfenxl  of  hcaTaly  kis-sing  one  whom  I 
loved  so  tendorlv,  I  did  not  miss  it,  still  leas  did  I  deny  myself 
a  repetition  of  this  pleasure. 

The  hope  of  the  party  for  miLslc  was  at  last  satisfied  ;  it  was 
heard,  and  all  hastened  to  the  dance.  AlUnnandes,  waltzing 
and  turning,  were  bt^ginning,  middle  and  end.  All  had  given 
up  to  this  national  dance ;  even  I  did  honour  enough  to  my 
private  dancing-mihtreRs,  and  Frcdcrica,  who  danced  as  she 
walked,  sprang,  and  nin.  was  delighted  to  find  in  me  a  very 
expert  partner.  We  gimerally  kept  toj^ther,  but  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  off.  and  she  was  advised  on  all  sides  not  to  go 
on  any  further  in  this  wild  manner.  Wc  con.«<)lc<l  ourselves 
by  a  solitary  walk,  hand  in  hand,  and  when  we  had  reached 
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that  quiet  spot,  by  the  warmest  embrace  and  the  most  faithful 
assiu-aiice  that  we  loved  each  other  heartily. 

Older  persons,  who  had  risen  with  us  from  the  game,  took 
us  with  tliem.  At  supper  people  did  not  retm-n  to  their  sober 
ecnscs.  Dancing  went  on  far  into  the  night,  and  there  was  as 
little  want  of  healths  and  other  incitements  to  drinking  as  at 
noon. 

I  had  scarcely  for  a  few  hours  slept  very  profoundly,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  heat  and  tumult  in  my  blood.  It  is  at  such 
times  and  in  such  situations  that  care  and  repentance  usually 
attack  man,  who  is  stretched  out  defenceless.  My  imagination 
at  once  presented  to  me  the  liveliest  forms ;  I  saw  Lucinda, 
how,  after  the  most  ardent  kiss,  she  passionately  receded  from 
mc,  and,  with  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes,  uttered  that 
curse,  by  which  she  intended  to  menace  her  sister  only,  but  by 
which  siie  also  unconsciously  menaced  innoceat  persons,  Avho 
were  unlvuown  to  her.  I  saw  Frcdcrica  standing  opposite  to 
her,  paralysed  at  the  sight,  pale,  and  feeling  the  consequeuces 
of  the  cm-se,  of  wliich  she  knew  nothing.  I  found  myself 
between  them,  as  little  able  to  ward  off  the  spiritual  effects  of 
the  adventm-e,  as  to  avoid  the  evil-boding  kiss.  The  delicate 
health  of  Frederica  seemed  to  hasten  the  threatened  calamity, 
and  now  her  love  to  me  wore  a  most  unhappy  aspect,  and  I 
wished  myself  further. 

Eut  something  still  more  painful  to  me,  wliich  lay  in  the 
background,  I  will  not  conceal.  A  certain  conceit  kept  that 
superstition  alive  in  me ; — my  lips,  Avhether  consecrated  or 
cursed,  appeared  to  me  more  important  than  usual,  and  with 
no  little  complacency  was  I  aware  of  my  self-denying  conduct, 
in  renouncing  many  an  innocent  pleasm-e,  partly  to  preserve 
my  magical  advantage,  partly  to  avoid  injiuing  a  harmless 
being  by  giving  it  up. 

But  now  all  was  lost  and  irrevocable  :  I  had  returned  into 
a  mere  common  position,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  harmed, 
ii-retrievably  injured,  the  dearest  of  beings.  Thus,  far  fi-om 
my  being  freed  fi'om  the  cm-se,  it  was  flung  back  from  my  lips 
into  my  own  heart. 

All  this  together  raged  in  my  blood,  already  excited  by  love 
and  passion,  M-ine  and  dancing,  confused  my  thoughts  and  tor- 
tured my  feelings,  so  that,  especially  as  contrasted  with  the 
joys  of  the  day  before,  I  felt  myself  in  a  state  of  despair  which 
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scorned  unbounded.  FortunnUly  dayli^lit  peered  in  upon  mo 
throuijh  a  ehink  in  the  shutter,  and  the  sun  stepping  forth  and 
xantpiishin^  all  the  jjowers  of  nii;ht,  set  me  ajjain  upon  my 
leet;  I  wius  soon  in  tlie  o|X'n  air.  and  refreshed,  if  not  restored. 

SujKTstition,  like  many  otlu-r  faneies,  ven,'  easily  loses  in 
l)ower,  when,  instead  of  Hatteriufj;  our  vanity,  it  stands  in  its 
way.  and  wouUl  fain  priHluee  an  evil  hour  to  this  delieate  beinjj. 
AN'e  then  see  well  enou^;h  that  we  ean  j;et  rid  of  it  when  we 
eluK)se ;  we  renounce  it  the  more  e;u'*ily,  as  all  of  which  wc 
clcprive  ourselves  tunis  to  our  own  advantage,  'llie  si;;ht  of 
I'retleriea,  the  feeling;  of  her  love,  the  cheerfulness  of  every- 
thiiii;  around  me — all  reproved  me,  that  in  the  midst  of  tl'ic 
happiest  days  I  could  harl)our  such  dism:d  ni;^ht-l)irds  in  my 
boM)m.  The  confiding  conduct  of  the  dear  prl,  which  became 
mure  and  r.iore  intimate,  made  ine  tliorouirhlv  rejoiced,  and  I 
felt  truly  happy,  when,  at  parting,  she  openly  gave  a  kiss  to 
mc.  as  well  as  the  other  friends  and  relations. 

In  the  city  many  occupations  and  dissipations  awaited  rac, 
from  the  midst  of  which  I  collected  myself  for  the  sake  of  my 
beloved,  by  means  of  a  corresjxjndence.  which  we  regularly 
cstabliiihi'd.  Kven  in  her  letters  she  always  remained  the 
same  ;  whether  she  related  an}-thing  new,  or  alluded  to  well- 
known  occurrences,  lightly  described  c)r  cur.sorilv  reHected,  it 
was  always  as  if,  even  with  her  pen,  she  api)eared  going,  com- 
ini;,  running,  bounding  with  a  step  as  light  as  it  was  sure.  I 
also  liked  verv*  much  to  write  to  her,  for  the  act  of  rendering 
present  her  ginnl  (jualities  incnased  my  affection  even  during 
absence,  so  that  this  intercourse  wjis  little  inferior  to  a  personal 
one.  nay.  aflertvards  Iwcame  pleasanter  and  dearer  to  me. 

For  that  sujKTstilion  had  In-en  forced  to  give  way  altogctlior. 
It  was  indeed  based  upon  the  imj)ressions  of  earlier  years,  but 
the  sj)irit  of  the  day,  the  liveliness  of  youth,  the  intercourse 
with  cold  sensible  men.  all  was  unfavourable  to  it.  so  that  it 
would  not  have  l)Con  easy  to  find  among  all  who  sun-ounded 
me  a  single  person  to  whom  a  confession  of  my  whims  would 
not  have  l)een  perfectly  ridiculous.  Hut  the  worst  of  it  was, 
that  the  fancy,  while  it  fled,  left  behind  it  a  real  contemplation 
of  tliat  state  in  which  young  people  are  jdaced,  whose  early 
affections  can  promise  themselves  no  lasting  result.  So  little 
was  I  a-ssisted  in  getting  free  from  error,  that  undersUmding 
and  retlcclion  used  mc  still  worse  in  this  instance.   My  passion 
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incroascd  the  more  I  learned  to  know  the  virtue  of  the  excel- 
lent gill,  and  the  time  approached  when  I  was  to  lose,  perhaps 
for  ever,  so  much  that  was  dear  and  good. 

We  had  quietly  and  pleasantly  passed  a  long  time  together, 
■when  friend  '^^^cyland  had  the  Avaggeiy  to  bring  with  him  to 
Sesenhcim  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  and  when  they  were  talking 
of  reading  aloud,  to  hand  it  over  to  me  miexpectedly,  as  3 
nothing  fui-ther  was  to  be  said.  I  managed  to  collect  myself, 
and  read  with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  freedom  as  I  could. 
Even  the  faces  of  my  hearers  at  once  briglitened,  and  it  did  not 
seem  unpleasant  to  them  to  be  again  forced  to  a  comparison. 
If  they  had  foimd  comical  counterparts  to  Ilaymond  and  Melu- 
sina,  they  here  saw  themselves  in  a  glass  which  by  no  means 
gave  a  distorted  likeness.  They  did  not  openly  confess,  but 
they  did  not  deny,  that  they  were  moving  among  persons  akin 
both  by  mind  and  feeling. 

All  men  of  a  good  disposition  feel,  with  increasing  cultiva- 
tion, that  they  have  a  double  part  to  play  in  the  world, — a  real 
one  and  an  ideal  one,  and  in  this  feeling  is  the  ground  of  every- 
thing noble  to  be  sought.  The  real  part  which  has  been 
assigned  to  us  we  experience  but  too  plainly ;  with  respect  to 
the  second,  we  seldom  come  to  a  clear  understanding  about  it. 
Man  may  seek  his  higher  destination  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  in 
the  present  or  in  the  futm'e,  he  yet  remains  on  this  accoimt 
exposed  to  an  eternal  wavering,  to  an  influence  from  without 
which  ever  disturbs  him,  imtil  he  once  for  all  makes  a  resolution 
to  declare  that  that  is  right  which  is  suitable  to  himself. 

Among  the  most  venial  attempts  to  acquire  something 
higher,  to  place  oneself  on  an  equality  Avith  something  higher, 
may  be  classed  the  youthful  impulse  to  compare  oneself  with 
the  chai-acters  in  novels.  This  is  highly  iimocent,  and  what- 
ever may  be  urged  against  it,  the  very  reverse  of  mischievous. 
It  amuses  at  times  when  we  shoidd  necessarily  die  of  ennui,  or 
gi-asp  at  the  recreation  of  passion. 

How  often  is  repeated  the  litany  about  the  mischief  of  novels 
—and  yet  what  misfortune  is  it  if  a  pretty  girl  or  a  handsome 
young  man  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  a  person  who  fares 
better  or  worse  than  themselves  ?  Is  the  citizen  life  worth  so 
much  ?  or  do  the  necessities  of  the  day  so  completely  absorb 
the  man,  that  he  must  refuse  every  beautiful  demand  which 
is  made  upon  him  ? 


RESILTS    OF    XOVKL-BEADIXG.  lOI 

The  hLstorico-ixx-tical  niristian  names  whicli  liave  intnulcJ 
into  the  (unu;u»  church  in  the  phicc-  of  the  snered  nanus  not 
unfmjuently  to  U.e  anncyanee  of  the  officiating  clerirvman 
ar.-  w.Uiout  doubt  to  be  rej,nirde<l  as  small  ramificatiuns  of  the 
romanUeo-jKH.tiad  picturc-s.  This  ven-  impulse  to  honour  <.neH 
ehiM  by  a  weU-««unding  name-even  if  the  name  ha.s  notliinir 
lurther  U-hind  it-is  prm.Hew.rthy.  an.l  this  connexion  of  aS 
imaj^nnao-  world  w.th  the  n-al  one  cUtfuMs  an  ai,n-eeablc  lustre 
oyer  U.e  whole  hie  ol  the  iH-n-.n.  A  beautif.d  chil.l,  whom 
wuh  satisfaction  we  call  "  Ik-rtha.'  we  shr.uhl  think  we  offended 
If  we  were,  to  call  U  -  Ursc-lblandine.-  \Nith  a  cultivated  m.m, 
not  to  say  a  lover,  such  a  name  would  certainlv  falter  0,1  the 
ips.  rhe  cold  world,  wh.eh  judj^^os  only  from  one  side,  is  not 
o  l)c  blamed  d  it  sets  down  as  ridiculous  an<l  ..l.jectionable  all 
that  coims  orward  as  imaK'inarj-.  but  the  thinkin;,'  connoisseur 
of  mankind  must  know  how  to  estimate  it  nccordiu.-  to  ita 
worth.  " 

For  the  instruction  of  the  lovers  on  the  lovely  bank  of  the 
lUiine,  this  comimriMm,  to  which  a  wa;;  ha.l  cou'iiH-Iled  them 
pnKluccH  the  most  ain-eeable  results.  Wc  do  not  think  of  our! 
Silves  when  we  look  in  a  mirror,  but  wc  frvl  ou,-seIves,  and 
allow  ourselves  to  jkuhs.  Thus  is  it  also  with  those  moral  imi- 
tations  in  which  we  recopnLsc-  our  manners  ;ind  inclinations, 
our  habits  and  ixculianties,  as  in  a  sii/,nurt(c,  and  strive  to 
grasp  it  and  embnice  it  with  brotherly  affection 

The  habit  of  bcin-  to-cther  Kcame  more  and  more  con- 
hmu^,  and  nothing'  else  was  kuomi  but  Uiat  I  belonm^fl  to 
us  circle,  nie  affair  was  allowed  to  t;ike  it^  course  without 
Uie  question  l)ein-  directly  asked  as  to  what  was  t*.  be  the  re- 
sult. And  what  jmrents  are  Uiere  who  do  not  find  themsc  Ivc-g 
conipollwl  to  let  .laujrhters  and  sons  continue  for  a  while  in 
such  a  w-avenn-  eoiulition.  until  accidentally  somethin-  is  con- 
firmed for  llfV^  Ix-tter  than  it  could  have  been  produced  bv  a 
lon^  .uranged  plan.  -^ 

It  was  thought  that  perfect  confidence  could  be  i)L'iccd  both 
m  Predencas  s<.nt,ments  and  in  my  rectitude,  of  which,  on 
account  of  my  forlK.irance  even  fVom  innocent  caies,cs,  a 
favourable  opinion  had  btvn  entertained.  We  were  Ic  11  unob- 
8cr^■ed  as  was  generally  the  custom,  there  and  thi  n.  aTul  it 
dept.nded  on  ourselves  to  ^o  over  the  country,  with  a  lar-er  or 
smaller  party,  and  to  visit  the  frieuda  iu  the  neighbourhood. 

2d 
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Ou  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  Hagenau,  Fort-Louis,  Philipps- 
burg,  the  Orteuau,  1  found  dispersed  those  persons  Avhom  I 
had  seen  united  at  Sesenhcim,  every  one  by  himself,  a  friendly, 
hospitabla  host,  throwing  open  kitchen  and  cellar  just  as  \v5.- 
lingly  as  gardens  and  vineyards,  nay,  the  whole  spot.  The 
islands  on  the  Rhine  were  often  a  goal  to  our  water-expedi- 
tions. There,  without  pity,  we  put  the  cool  inliabitants  of  the 
clear  Rhine  into  the  kettle,  on  the  spit,  into  the  boiling  fat, 
and  would  here  perhaps,  more  than  was  reasojiable,  have 
settled  ourselves  in  the  snug  fishei-men's  huts,  if  the  abomin- 
able Rhine-gnats  {Rhein-schnaken)  had  not,  after  some  hoiU'S, 
di'iven  us  away.  At  this  intolerable  interruption  of  one  of  our 
most  charming  parties  of  pleasvu-e,  when  everything  else  was 
prosperous,  when  the  affection  of  the  lovers  seemed  to  increase 
■with  the  good  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  we  had  neverthe- 
less come  home  too  soon,  unsuitably  and  inoppoi-tunely,  I 
actually,  in  the  presence  of  the  good  reverend  father,  broke 
out  into  blasphemous  expressions,  and  assured  him  that  these 
gnats  alone  were  sufficient  to  remove  from  me  the  thought  that 
a  good  and  wise  Deity  had  created  the  world.  The  pious  old 
gentleman,  by  way  of  reply,  solemnly  called  me  to  order,  and 
explained  to  me  that  these  gnats  and  other  vermin  liad  not 
arisen  until  after  the  fall  of  our  fii-st  parents,  or  that  if  there 
were  any  of  them  in  Paradise,  they  had  only  pleasantly  hmnmed 
there,  and  had  not  stung.  I  certainly  felt  myself  calmed  at 
once,  for  an  angry  man  may  easily  be  appeased  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  maldng  hun  smile  ;  but  I  nevertheless  asserted  that 
there  was  no  need  of  the  angel  with  the  biu-ning  sword  to  diive 
the  guilty  pair  out  of  the  garden ;  my  host,  I  said,  must  rather 
allow  me  to  think  that  this  was  effected  by  means  of  gi-eat 
gnats  on  the  Tigi-is  and  the  Euphrates.  And  thus  I  again 
made  likn  laugh ;  for  the  old  man  understood  a  joke,  or  at  any 
rate  let  one  pass. 

However,  the  enjoyment  of  the  da3'-time  and  season  in  this 
noble  country  was  more  serious  and  more  elevating  to  the  heart. 
One  had  only  to  resign  oneself  to  the  present,  to  enjoy  the  clear- 
ness of  the  pm-e  sky,  the  brilliancy  of  the  rich  earth,  the  mild 
evenings,  the  warm  nights,  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  one,  or  in 
her  vicinity.  For  months  together  we  were  favom-ed  with  pm'e 
ethereal  moniiugs,  when  the  sky  displayed  itself  in  all  its  mag- 
nificence, having  watered  the  earth  with  superfluous  dew ;  and 
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ll  :■!  t1n\  •iTv-ctnclc  might  not  l»cromc  too  simple.  tlouJs  nftor 
t  1  thcnist'lvcs  over  th«-  disUmt  ninuntuin.s,  now  in  this 

^:  •\  tliat.     ITu'V  stood  for  dnys,  nay,  for  wi'cks.  with- 

«  n<;  the  purr  sky,  nnd  v\cn  the  transient  storms  rc- 

!:  '.  >'•.  foiintrj-,  and  pnvo  lu.Htrr  to  the  prw".  whirh  ajrain 
_^.  t  lied  in  the  Huu^bine  In-forc  it  could  beeome  drs".  The 
i-  ■•  Ixjw.  tlie  lwo-coU)ured  bordi-rs  of  a  dark  pjev  and 

.  stn>ak  in  thi-  sky.  were  nobler, more  liiirlily colourid, 
>•     '  11-1    ,  „j,,rp  traiisit-nt.  than  I  had  ever  <)l>sen-ed. 

'  i  -e  olyeets  the  de!*irc  of  {joetisinj;.  which 

I  luiii  II":  :.n  IT  a  mni;  time,  apiin  eame  forAVjird.  Kor  Fro- 
dirien  I  eomjK)«*»il  nmny  M»ni^  to  well-known  melodies.  'Iliev 
would  have  made  a  i)retty  little  Ixxjk  ;  a  few  of  them  still  rc- 
nioiu,  and  will  ea.sily  Ik-  found  junonj;  my  others. 

Since  on  account  of  my  straii<;e  studies  and  other  circum- 
stances I  was  ofun  compelled  to  return  to  the  town,  there 
aro>t>  !  :  ction  a  new  life,  which  prcscned  ils  from  all 

that  1  .ess  wliich  lusiially  attiehes  it.self  xs  an  anuov- 

injJ  «'  to  such  little  love-atfairs.     Thous^h  far  from 

in«*.  '•'  ■'"'<1  for  mc,  and  thou<rht  of  some  new  araTL«e- 

'!  1  return  :  thou^rh  l-ir  from  her.  I  emjihiyed 

I'  '''>y  some  new  ^nft  or  new  notion  I  myself 

nu:;lil  U  .i-aiu  new  to  her.  Painted  ribbons  had  then  ju.st 
come  into  fashion.  I  jminted  at  once  for  her  a  few  pieces,  :md 
sent  them  on  witli  a  little  p<xm,  as  on  this  occa>ion  1  was 
forced  to  stop  away  lonj^er  tlian  I  had  nntieipatt d.  Ihat  I 
miijht  fulfil  and  even  j»o  beyond  my  promi«ie  to  the  father  of  a 
new  and  ilaborated  jjlan.  I  persuaded  a  yoimfj  adept  in  archi- 
tecture to  work  insteml  of  myself.  He  took  as  much  plcjusure 
in  tlie  tajik  as  he  h.id  kindness  for  me,  and  was  still  further 
animutetl  liy  the  hojx*  of  a  poo<l  reception  in  so  ngrceable  a 
family.  He  fmi.shed  the  ground-plim,  sketch,  and  section  of 
the  hou.se ;  court-yard  and  t;:irden  were  not  forgotten,  and  a 
detailf«l  hut  very  moderate  estinmte  was  added,  to  show  the 
po->il)ility  of  cam-inp  out  an  extensive  project. 

'lliesc  testimonials  of  our  friendly  endeavours  obtained 
for  us  the  kindest  reception ;  and  since  the  f^otxl  father  saw 
that  we  had  the  best  will  to  serve  him,  he  came  fonvard  with 
one  wish  more ;  it  was  the  ^yish  to  see  his  pretty  but  onc- 
coloure<l  chair  atlomed  with  flowers  and  other  oniamcnts.  We 
showed  ourselves  accommodatinj».  Colours,  pencils,  and  other 
'2  d2 
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requisites  were  fetched  from  the  tradesmen  and  apothecaries  of 
tlie  nearest  toA\ns.  But  that  we  mif^ht  not  he  wanting  in  a 
Wahefield  mistake,  we  did  not  remark,  until  all  had  heen  most 
industriously  and  N-ariously  painted,  that  we  had  taken  a  false 
varnish  Avhich  would  not  dry ;  neither  sunshine  nor  draught, 
neither  fair  nor  wet  weather  were  of  any  avail.  In  the  mean- 
Avhile  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  old  lumber-room,  and 
nothin,""  was  left  us  but  to  rub  out  the  ornaments  with  more 
assiduity  than  we  had  painted  them.  The  unpleasantness  of 
this  work  Avas  still  increased  when  the  gilds  intreated  us,  for 
heaven's  sake,  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the  sake 
of  sparing  the  ground ;  which,  however,  after  this  operation, 
Avas  not  again  to  be  restored  to  its  former  brilliancy. 

By  such  little  disagreeable  contigencies,  Avhieh  happened  at 
intervals,  we  Avere,  hoAVCA-or,  just  as  little  interrupted  in  our 
cheerfvd  life  as  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  amiable  family  ;  for  many 
an  imexpected  pleasure  befell  both  ourselves  and  our  friends 
and  neighbours.  Weddings  and  christenings,  the  erectiori 
of  a  building,  an  inheritance,  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  Avere  reci- 
procally announced  and  enjoyed.  We  shared  all  joy  together, 
like  a  common  property,  and  Avished  to  heighten  it  by  mind 
and  love.  It  Avas  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  I  found 
mvsclf  in  families  and  social  circles  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
hi'i'-hest  bloom,  and  if  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I  contributed 
something  toAvards  the  lustre  of  such  epochs,  I  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  reproached  Avith  the  fact,  that  on  this  A'eiy 
account  such  times  passed  the  more  quickly  and  vanished  the 
sooner. 

But  noAV  om-  love  Avas  to  undergo  a  singular  trial.  I  Avill 
call  it  a  trial  {Pnifinu/),  although  this  is  not  the  right  Avord. 
The  country  family  Avith  Avhich  I  Avas  intimate  Avas  related  to 
some  families  in  the  city  of  good  note  and  respectability,  and 
comfortably  off  as  to  circumstances.  The  young  towns-people 
AA-ere  often  at  Sesenheim.  The  older  persons,  the  mothers  and 
fiunts,  being  less  moveable,  heard  so  much  of  flie  life  there,  of 
the  increasing  charms  of  the  daughters,  and  even  of  my  influ- 
ence, that  they  first  Avished  to  become  acquainted  Avith  me, 
and  after  I  had  often  visited  them,  and  had  been  Avell  received 
by  tliem,  desii-ed  also  to  see  us  once  altogether,  especially  as 
Ihey  thought  they  oNved  the  Sesenheim  folks  a  friendly  reception 
in  return. 
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There  WTW  much  clisctL«vsion  on  all  sides.  The  mother  could 
pcurctlv  leave  her  houM-hold  aHiiin*,  Olivia  had  a  hornjr  of  the 
town,  for  which  she  was  not  titled,  and  I'rederica  had  no  incli- 
nation for  it;  and  thus  the  affair  was  put  off.  until  it  was  at 
last  hrouijht  to  a  decision  by  the  fact,  tliat  it  hai)j)cned  to  bo 
in»i>ossil)U'  for  me  to  conu*  into  the  countr}* ;  for  it  was  Ix'tter 
to  see  each  other  in  the  city,  and  under  Mime  restraint,  than 
not  to  .see  each  other  at  all.  And  thus  I  now  f(nuid  my  fair 
friinds,  whom  I  ha«l  In-en  only  accustomed  to  M>e  in  a  rural 
M'ene,  and  whose  ima^e  had  oidy  appeared  to  me  hitherto 
Infon'  a  Uick^Ttmnd  of  wavin;;;  l)ouf?hs,  Howini;  brooks.  ncKlding 
lield-flowers,  and  a  luiri/on  oik'U  for  miles  ;  1  now  saw  them, 
1  s;iv.  for  the  first  lime,  in  town-nnmis.  which  were  indeed  sj)a- 
cious,  but  yet  namiw .  if  we  take  into  considenition  the  carjicts, 
gh»sses,  clocks,  and  jMircelain  fij^ires. 

The  relation  to  tiiat  which  one  loves  is  so  decided,  that  the 
surrounding^  olyects  have  little  to  do  with  it,  but  neverthc- 
l.ss  liie  heart  desires  that  these  shall  lx«  the  suitable,  natural, 
and  usual  objects.  With  my  lively  feelinf;  for  ev(  rythinj;  pre 
M-nt.  I  could  not  at  once  adapt  myself  to  the  contnuliction  of 
tin  moment.  The  n-sjHctable  and  calmly  noble  demeanour  of 
the  mother  wa.s  jHTfutly  adapted  to  the  circle;  Klie  wits  not 
tlifferent  from  the  other  ladies;  Olivia,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  herself  a*  impatient  as  a  fish  out  of  water.  A.s  she  had 
fonnerlv  called  to  me  in  the  pirdens.  or  iK'ckoned  me  a.sidc 
in  the  fields,  if  she  had  anythinj;  p:irticular  to  say  to  me,  she 
also  did  the  jyimc  here,  when  she  drew  me  into  the  recess  of 
a  window.  This  she  did  awkwardly  and  with  embarrassment, 
iH'cause  she  felt  that  it  was  not  becomiuf;,  and  did  it  notwith- 
htandin}^.  She  had  the  most  unimjxirtant  thin(^  in  the  world 
to  say  to  me — nothin^i  but  what  I  knew  already  ;  for  instance, 
that  she  wi.shed  herself  by  the  lUiine,  over  the  Khine,  or  even 
in  Turkey.  Frederica,  on  the  contrary',  was  hi^jhly  remarkable 
in  this  situation.  l*n)perly  s]K-aking.  nlie  al.so  did  not  suit  it, 
but  it  Ixjrc  witness  to  her  chanicter,  that,  iastead  of  findinj; 
herself  adnpte<l  to  this  condition,  she  unconsciously  mouldc-d 
the  con<lition  according  to  herself.  She  acted  here  as  she  had 
acted  with  the  society  in  the  country.  She  knew  how  tf)  ani- 
mate ever)-  moment.  Without  creating  any  disturbance,  she 
put  all  in  motion,  and  exactly  by  this  pacified  society,  which 
really  is  only  <listurbed  by  ennui.    She  ihas  completely  fulfilled 
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tlic  desire  of  licr  town  aunts,  who  wished  for  once,  on  their 
sofas,  to  be  witnesses  of  those  rm-al  games  and  amusements. 
If  this  Avas  done  to  satisfaction,  so  also  were  the  wardi-obe,  the 
ornaments,  and  whatever  besides  distinguished  the  to^mi  nieces, 
who  were  ch-cssed  in  the  French  foshion,  considered  and  ad- 
mired without  emy.  With  me  also  Frederica  had  no  difficulty, 
since  she  treated  me  the  same  as  ever.  She  seemed  to  give 
me  no  other  preference  but  that  of  communicatmg  her  desii-es 
and  wishes  to  me  rather  than  to  another,  and  thus  recognising 
me  as  her  servant. 

To  this  sen-ice  she  confidently  laid  claim  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing days,  when  she  privately  told  me  that  the  ladies  wished 
to  hear  me  .read.  The  daughters  of  the  house  had  spoken 
much  on  this  subject,  for  at  Sesenheim  I  had  read  what  and 
when  I  was  desired.  I  was  ready  at  once,  but  craved  quiet 
and  attention  for  several  hours.  This  was  conceded,  and  one 
evening  I  read  thi-ough  the  whole  of  Hamlet  without  interrup- 
tion, entering  into  the  sense  of  the  piece  as  well  as  I  Avas  able, 
and  expressing  myself  with  liveHness  and  passion,  as  is  pos- 
sible in  youth.  I  eai-ned  great  applause.  Frederica  di-ew  her 
breath  deeply  from  time  to  time,  and  a  transient  red  had  passed 
over  her  cheeks.  These  two  symptoms  of  a  tender  heart  in- 
ternally moved,  while  cheerfidness  and  calmness  were  exter- 
nally appai-ent,  were  not  miknown  to  me,  and  were  indeed  the 
only  reward  which  I  had  striven  to  obtain.  She  joyfully  col- 
lected the  thaulis  of  the  party  for  lia^ing  caused  me  to  read, 
and  in  her  graceful  manner  did  not  deny  herself  the  little  pride 
at  having  shone  in  me  and  tlu-ough  me. 

This  town  visit  Avas  not  to  liave  lasted  long :  but  the  depar- 
tm-e  was  delayed.  Frederica  did  her  part  for  the  social  amuse- 
ment, and  I  was  not  Avanting,  but  the  abmidant  somx-es  Avhich 
jield  so  much  in  the  country  noAV  dried  up  in  their  tm-n,  and 
the  situation  Avas  the  more  painful,  as  the  elder  sister  gradually 
lost  all  self-control.  Tlie  tAvo  sisters  were  the  only  persons  in 
tlie  society  Avho  dressed  themselves  in  the  German  foshion. 
Frederica  had  never  thought  of  herself  in  any  other  way,  and 
believed  herself  so  right  evcryAA'here,  that  she  made  no  compa- 
risons witli  any  one  else  ;  but  Olivia  fovmd  it  quite  insupport- 
able to  move  about  in  a  society  of  genteel  appearance  attu-ed 
so  like  a  maid-servant.  In  the  country  she  scarcely  remarked 
the  town  costmne  of  others,  and  did  not  desu'C  it,  but  in  the 
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town  she  coiiUl  not  cnduro  the  conntiy  rtyh.  All  this,  tn;,'cihcr 
with  the  ditfiTi'nt  lot  of  town  ladies,  and  the  thousand  triHt-s  of 
a  wrirs  of  circum.«<tanct»s  totally  opJK>^ed  to  her  own  nolion««, 
so  worked  for  some  tlnvs  in  her  impassioned  bosrmi,  that  I  was 
fomil  to  apply  ull  my  flatteritii;  attention  to  ajjpease  her, 
according'  to  tlic  wish  of  Frederica.  I  feared  an  inipns>-ioned 
■ctnie.  I  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when  hIjc  5*-mdd  thn>w 
hcnelf  at  my  fett.  juid  implore  me  l»y  all  that  antis  sacred  to 
r  '  '  r  from  this  situation.     She  ^-a-s  pxKl  to  a  heavenly 

.;  -lie  coiUd  eondurt  herself  in  her  owii  way.  but  such 

a  n-traiiil  at  once  made  her  uiieomfortable,  and  eotdd  at  last 
drive  her  even  to  despair.  I  now  soujrht  to  hapten  that  which 
was  desired  by  the  mother  and  Olivia,  and  not  repupriiant  to 
Fredfrica.  I  did  not  refrain  from  pniisin^  her  a.s  a  enntraFt 
to  her  sister;  I  told  her  what  jjleasnire  it  >;avc  me  tc»  find  her 
nnaltennl,  and.  even  under  the  presimt  cireum.-tances,  jnst  a.s 
free  as  the  bird  amnn-j:  the  brnnelies.  She  wa.s  eourtecuLs  enough 
to  reply  that  I  wa.s  there,  and  that  she  wishwl  to  go  neither  in 
nor  out  when  1  was  with  her. 

At  hwt  T  saw  thrm  take  their  departure,  and  it  seemed  as 
thourrh  :i  from  my  heart  ;  for  my  own  feelinps  had 

ehantl  ti  u  of  In-tleriea  and  Olivia:   I  wa.s  not  pas- 

sionatelv  tormen:«'d  like  the  former,  but  I  felt  b)'  no  means  as 
comf«)rtable  as  the  latter. 

Since  I  had  jiroperly  pone  to  Straslnirg  to  take  my  degree, 
it  may  l)e  rightly  re<'kone<l  among  the  irreguLirities  oi'  my  life, 
that  i  treated  this  material  bti.«nne«s  a.s  a  mere  collatenil  affkir. 
All  anxiety  as  to  my  examination  I  had  put  aside  in  a  very 
cas^•  fashirtn,  but  1  had  nf)W  to  think  of  the  disputatinn*  for  on 
my  departure  from  Frankfort  1  had  promised  my  father,  and 
reisolveil  within  myself  to  write  one.  It  is  the  foult  of  those 
wht)  can  do  many  things,  nay,  much,  that  they  tru.st  everything 
to  themselves*,  and  youtli  must  indeed  be  in  this  ])osition,  if 
anvthirij  is  to  ho  made  of  it.  A  Rurve^k*  of  the  science  of  juris- 
priuh  liCe  and  all  its  fmmework  I  had  pretty  well  neqiiired, 
siiij'  ts  of  laM-  snfhriently  interested  me,  and  as  I  had 

th.  _  r  for  my  nuMlel,  I  thought  I  should  got  tolerably 

throiiu-'  ^^:th  my  own  little  comnum- seu.se.    Great  movements 
were  showin:;  themst-lves  in  jurisprudence  ;  judgments  were  to 
be  more   according  to  cfpiity,  all  rights  by  usage  were  daily 
•  A  polemic  Jia&crUtioa  written  on  taking  an  uniTersity  degree. —  Trtvu. 
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seen  to  be  compromised,  and  in  the  criminal  department 
cspeciallv  a  <i;i-eat  change  was  impending.  As  for  myself,  I 
felt  well"  enough  that  I  lacked  an  infinite  deal  to  fill  np  the 
legal  commonplace  which  I  had  proposed.  The  proper  know- 
ledge was  wanting,  and  no  inner  tendency  m-ged  me  to  such 
subjects.  Neither  was  there  any  impulse  from  without,  nay, 
quite  another  faculty'^-'  had  completely  can-ied  me  awaj'.  In 
general,  if  I  was  to  take  any  interest  in  a  thing,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  gain  something  from  it,  to  perceive  in  it  some- 
thing that  appeared  fertile  to  me,  and  gave  rae  prospects. 
Thus  I  had  once  more  noted  do■\^^l  some  materials,  had  after- 
wards made  collections,  had  taken  my  books  of  extracts  in 
hand,  had  considered  the  point  which  I  wished  to  maintain, 
the  scheme  according  to  which  I  wished  to  arrange  the  smgle 
elements ;  but  I  Avas  shai-p  enough  soon  to  perceive  that  I 
could  not  get  on,  and  that  to  treat  a  special  matter,  a  special 
and  long  piu-suing  industiy  was  requisite,  nay,  that  such  a 
special  task  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  unless,  upon 
the  Avliole,  one  is  at  any  rate  an  old  hand,  if  not  a  master. 

The  friends  to  w^hom  I  communicated  my  embarrassment 
deemed  me  ridicidous,  because  one  can  dispute  upon  theses  as 
well,  nay,  even  better,  than  upon  a  treatise,  and  in  Strasbm-g 
this  was  not  imcommon.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  very  well  in- 
cliTied  to  such  an  expedient,  but  inj  fother,  to  whom  I  WTOte 
on  the  subject,  desired  a  regular  work,  which,  as  he  thought, 
I  co\dd  very  well  prepare,  if  I  only  chose  so  to  do  and  allowed 
myself  proper  time.  I  was  now  compelled  to  throw  myself 
upon  some  general  topic,  and  to  choose  something  which  I 
shordd  have  at  my  fingers'  ends.  Ecclesiastical  history  was 
almost  better  Imo-ttm  to  me  than  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  conflict  in  which  the  church — the  publicly  recogiiised 
worship  of  God — finds  itself,  and  always  will  find  itself,  in  two 
different  directions,  had  always  highly  interested  me.  For 
now  it  lies  in  an  eternal  conflict  with  the  state,  over  which  it 
will  exalt  itself;  now  Avith  the  Individuals,  all  of  Avhom  it  wUl 
gather  to  itself.  The  state,  on  its  side,  ivill  not  yield  the  supe- 
rior authority  to  the  church,  and  the  individuals  oppose  its 
restraints.  The  state  desires  everything  for  public,  imiversal 
ends  ;  the  individual  for  ends  belonging  to  the  home,  heart,  and 
feelings.  From  my  childhood  upwards  I  had  been  a  M-itness 
*  Medicine. — Ti-atis, 
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of  TOch  movpiupnts,  when  the  clenn*  now  offended  their  nutlio- 
htien.  now  tlieir  otmprej^atinns.  I  had  therefore  estahli>hi'd  it 
as  a  j)rincij)le  in  my  youn^  mind,  tliat  the  stati" — the  l(j;islator 
— had  the  rij;ht  to  deteniiine  a  worship,  nccordin*;  to  winch 
tlic  eh'r^"  should  teach  and  conduct  themselves,  and  the  laity, 
on  the  other  hand,  shoidd  direct  themselves  p»d»liclv  and  ex- 
trmally  ;  while  there  should  b«>  no  (juestion  about  nnv  one's 
thomjhts.  ftvlinps.  or  notions,  'lluis  I  perceived  tliat  I  had  at 
once  pot  rid  of  all  collisions.  I  therefore  chose  for  mv  disputation 
the  first  half  of  this  theme,  namely,  that  the  lepishitor  was  not 
only  authori.se<l.  but  l)ounil  to  establish  a  certain  worshij).  from 
which  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  mipht  free  thcnjselvcs.  I 
carried  out  this  theme  partly  historically,  partlv  arjjumcnta- 
tively,  showing  that  all  public  n'li;rions  had  been  intnHluced  by 
leaders  of  .".rmies.  kintr*.  and  j)owerful  men  ;  that  this  had  even 
been  the  ease  with  Christianity.  The  e.xampK'  of  I'rotestant- 
ism  lay  quite  close  at  hand.  I  went  to  work  at  this  task  with 
so  much  the  more  lx>ldness.  as  I  ri'allvonlv  wrote  it  to  satisfy 
my  father,  and  desired  and  hojH'd  nothing  more  ardentlv  tlian 
tliat  it  mipht  not  |>ass  the  censorshij).  I  had  imbibici  from 
Behriseh  an  unconquenible  dislike  to  .see  anything  of  mine  in 
j)rint.  and  my  intercourst'  with  Herder  had  di.scovered  to  me 
but  too  plainly  my  own  insufficiency,  nav.  a  certain  mi.strust 
in  mys<.>lf  had  throu;;h  this  means  l)een  jx-rfectly  matured.  As 
I  dn-w  this  Mork  almost  entirely  out  of  myself,  and  wrote  and 
F|)okr  I^tin  with  fluency,  the  time  which  I  expended  on  the 
treatise  pass«>d  ver}-  apn-eably.  'Ilie  matter  had  at  leiust  some 
fmndation,  the  style,  naturally  sjK-akinp,  was  not  bad,  the 
whole  was  pretty  well  roumled  off.  As  SfX)n  as  I  had  finished 
it,  I  went  through  it  with  a  ptKxl  Latin  .scholar,  who,  although 
he  could  not,  on  the  whole,  improve  mv  stvle,  yet  easilv  re- 
moved all  striking  defects,  so  that  something  was  produced 
that  was  fit  to  be  sho«ni.  A  fair  copy  was  at  once  sent  to  my 
father,  who  disapproved  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  none  of  the 
subjects  previoasly  tiken  in  hand  had  lx*en  worked  out,  but 
nevertheless,  as  a  thorough  Protestant,  he  was  well  ])lea.sed 
^rith  the  boldness  of  tlie  plan.  My  singidarities  were  tole- 
rated, my  exertions  were  praised,  and  he  promised  himself  an 
important  effect  from  the  publication  of  the  work. 

I  now  handed  over  my  jiapcrs  to  the  faculty,  who  fortunately 
behaved  in  a  manner  as  prudent  as  it  was  polite.     Ihc  dean. 
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a  lively,  clever  man,  began  with  many  laudations  of  my  work, 
then  Avent  on  to  what  was  doubtful,  Avhich  he  contrived  gra- 
dually to  change  into  something  dangerous,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  publish  this  work  as 
an  academical  dissertation.  The  aspirant  had  sho-^ii  himself 
to  the  faculty  as  a  thinking  young  man,  of  whom  they  might 
hope  tlie  best ;  they  woidd  mllingly,  not  to  delay  the  aflFair, 
ailoAV  me  to  dispute  on  theses.  I  coxild  afterv\'ards  publish  my 
treatise,  either  in  its  present  condition  or  more  elaborated,  in 
Latm,  or  in  another  language.  This  woidd  e^^erywhere  be 
easy  to  me  as  a  private  man  and  a  Protestant,  and  I  shoidd 
have  the  pleasm'e  of  an  applause  more  pm'e  and  more  general. 
I  scarcely  concealed  fi-om  the  good  man  what  a  stone  his  dis- 
course rolled  from  my  heart ;  at  every  new  argimient  which 
he  advanced,  that  he  might  not  trouble  me  nor  make  me  angry 
by  his  refusal,  my  mind  grew  more  and  more  easy,  and  so  did 
Ms  OAvn  at  last,  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  his  reasons,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  found  them  extremely 
ob\'ious,  and  promised  to  conduct'  myself  according  to  lais 
counsel  and  guidance.  I  therefore  sat  down  again  with  my 
repetent.  Theses  were  chosen  and  printed,  and  the  disputation, 
witli  the  opposition  of  my  fellow-boarders,  went  off  vrL\X\  gi'cat 
merriment,  and  even  with  facility,  for  my  old  habit  of  tm-ning 
over  the  Corpus  Juris  was  veiy  serviceable  to  me,  and  I  could 
pass  for  a  well  instinicted  man.  A  good  feast,  according  to 
custom,  concluded  the  solemnity. 

My  father,  however,  was  very  dissatisfied  that  the  little 
work  had  not  been  regularly  printed  as  a  disputation,  because 
he  had  lioped  that  I  should  gain  honom*  by  it  on  my  entrance 
into  Frankfort.  He  therefore  wished  to  publish  it  specially, 
but  I  represented  to  him  that  the  subject,  which  was  only 
sketched,  could  be  more  completely  carried  out  at  some  future 
time.  He  put  up  the  manuscript  carefully  for  this  pm-pose, 
and  many  years  afterwards  I  saw  it  among  his  papers. 

I  took  my  degi-ee  on  the  Gth  August,  1771;  and  on  the 
following  day  Schtipflin  died,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Even 
without  closer  contact,  he  had  had  aii  important  influence 
upon  me ;  for  eminent  contemporaries  may  be  compared  to 
th(!  greater  stars,  towards  whicli,  so  long  as  they  merely  stand 
above  tlie  liorizon,  om-  eye  is  tiu-ned,  and  feels  strengthened 
and  cultivated,  if  it  is  only  allowed  to  take  such  perfections 
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irto  it««'lf.     IWnntjfil  nature  had  jjivon  Schopflin  an  advan- 
'.(•r  fonn.  kindly  cvfs,  a  n-adv  mouth, 
liK*  pn^sciipc.      XoitluT  had  she  hrcn 
mind  to  hiT  favourito ;  and  his  jjood  for- 
rf  iimati"  and  carffully-cultivatrd  merits, 
witiiuut   uny   '  .c   exertion.      He   was   one   of  those 

happy   nun.  ineline<l    to   unite   the   pa.st   and    the 

preaent,   <  '  how  to  conneet  historical  knf)wled'^ 

with  the  IJ<im  in  the  Baden  territory-,  edu- 

cnti-il  nt  Ilaslf  and  Mm-shurjj.  he  quite  properly  Kdonped  to  the 
p.'<j-adisiaeal  valley  of  tlu-  Rhine,  as  an  extensive  and  well- 
wtuatetl  fatherliuid.  Ili.n  mind  hein;^  dirceted  to  historical 
stmI  antifpiarian  ohjects,  he  readily  seized  ujjon  them  with  a 
felieitoiDi  jxiwer  of  repn-sentation.  and  retained  them  hy  the 
most  convenient  memory-.  Doirous  as  he  was  both  of  learn- 
ing and  of  teaehinj;,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  and  of  life 
•which  equally  adNimeed.  He  soon  emerges  and  rises  above 
the  rert,  Avithout  any  kind  of  interruption ;  diffuses  him.sclf 
with  ejxse  through  tlie  litenirj-  and  citizen-world,  for  historical 
km)wled^e  {)as.s(>s  ever>-wherc,  and  atfaliility  attaches  itself 
event-where.  He  travels  ihroujjh  (Jermany,  Holland,  France, 
Italy ;  he  comes  in  contact  ^-ith  all  the  leametl  men  fif  his 
time ;  he  amases  jjrinees,  and  it  is  onlv  when,  by  his  lively 
loquacity,  the  hours  of  the  table  or  of  audience  are  len^hened, 
that  he  is  tedioits  to  the  jKojde  at  court.  (>n  the  other  hand, 
he  acquires  tlie  confidc!»cc  of  the  sfitesmcn,  works  out  for  them 
the  mos-t  profoimd  lej^^l  questions,  and  thus  finds  ever^-whcre 
a  field  for  his  t;dent.  In  many  places  they  attemj)!  to  retiin 
him.  but  he  rcnuiins  faithful  to  Stra.sburj?  and  the  French 
court.  His  immoveable  fierman  honesty  is  recofjniscil  even 
there,  he  is  even  protected  a^r-iinst  the  ]K)werful  Pnrtor  Klin^- 
liniT.  who  is  secretly  hi^  enemy.  Sociable  and  talkative  by 
nntun-.  he  extends  his  int«  reourse  with  the  world,  as  well  as 
his  kn<)wle«l^»  and  (K-cupations  ;  and  wc  should  hardly  be 
able  to  understand  whence  he  f;ot  all  his  time,  did  we  not 
know  that  a  dislike  to  women  accomj)anietl  him  thnnii^h  his 
whole  life  :  and  that  thus  he  cnine<l  many  diys  and  houi-s  which 
are  hap]>ily  thrown  away  by  those  who  arc  well-disposed 
towanl-i  the  bdies. 

For  the  rest,  he  belon^fs,  a.s  an  author,  to  the  ordinary 
sort  of  character,  and,  as  an  orator,  to  the  multitude.     Ilis 
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proj^amme,  bis  sjjccchcs,  and  addi'essos  arc  devoted  to  the  par- 
ticvdar  day — to  the  approaching  solemnity  ;  nay,  his  great 
■vvork,  Ahatia  Ilhtstrata,  belongs  to  life,  as  he  recalls  the  past, 
freshens  up  faded  forms,  reanimates  the  hcM'n  and  the  formed 
stone,  and  brings  obliterated  broken  inscriptions  for  a  second 
time  ])efore  the  eyes  and  mind  of  his  reader.  In  such  a  man- 
ner, his  activity  fills  all  ^Ylsatia  and  the  neighbouring  country ; 
in  Baden  and  tlie  Palatinate  he  preserves  to  an  extreme  old 
age  an  uninterrupted  influence ;  at  Mannheim  he  founds  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  remains  president  of  it  till  his 
death. 

I  never  approached  this  eminent  man,  excepting  on  one 
night,  when  wo  gave  him  a  torch-serenade.  Our  pitch-torches 
more  filled  with  smoke  than  lighted  the  com-t-yard  of  the 
old  chapter-house,  which  v,-as  over-arched  by  linden-trees. 
When  the  noise  of  the  music  had  ended,  he  came  forward 
and  stepped  into  the  midst  of  us ;  and  here  also  was  in  his 
right  place.  The  slender,  Avell-growTi,  cheerful  old  man  stood 
with  his  light,  free  manners,  venerably  before  us,  and  held  us 
Avorthy  the  honom-  of  a  well-considered  address,  which  he  de- 
livered to  us  in  an  amiable  paternal  manner,  without  a  trace 
of  restraint  or  pedantiy,  so  that  we  really  thought  om-selves 
something  for  tlie  moment ;  for,  indeed,  he  treated  us  like  the 
kings  and  princes  whom  he  had  been  so  often  called  upon  to 
address  in  public.  ^Ve  testified  our  satisfaction  aloud,  trum- 
pets and  di-ums  repeatedly  sounded,  and  the  dear,  hopeful 
academical  ^j/eis  then  found  its  way  home  Avith  hearty  satis- 
faction. 

His  scholars  and  companions  in  study,  Koch  and  Oberlin, 
were  men  in  close  connexion  with  me.  My  taste  for  anti- 
quarian remains  Avas  passionate.  They  often  let  me  into  the 
museum,  Avhich  contained,  in  many  Avays,  tlie  A^ouchers  to  his 
great  Avork  on  Alsace.  Even  tliis  Avork  I  had  not  knoAA-n  inti- 
mately until  after  that  jom-ney,  Avhen  I  had  found  antiquities 
on  tlie  spot,  and  noAv  being  perfectly  adA'anced,  I  could,  on 
longer  or  shorter  expeditions,  render  present  to  myself  the 
A-alley  of  tlie  llhine  as  a  Roman  possession,  and  finish  colouring 
many  a  dream  of  times  past. 

Scared}'  had  I  made  some  progress  in  this,  than  Oberlin 
directed  mc  to  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  and  made 
one  acquainted  Avith  the  ruins  and  remains,  the  seals  and  docu- 
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mcnls,  which  tho»;o  times  hnvc  left  Ix^hiiul  thoin  ;  nay,  soii^^lit 
til  inspin*  mo  with  an  inclimition  for  what  wc  called  the 
M.iin«'.sin}^'rs  and  heroic  poets.  To  this  ^ood  man,  as  well 
as  to  Ilerr  Xoch,  I  luive  Ix-rn  jjreatly  indebted;  and  if  tliinpj 
had  j^»ne  uceordinj;  to  their  wish,  I  should  have  had  to 
thank  them  for  tlie  happiness  of  my  life,  llie  matter  stood 
thus : — 

Schopflin,  who  for  hi.<»  whole  lifetime  had  moved  in  llii* 
hi^jher  sphere  of  jKilitical  law,  and  well  knew  the  p-eat  in- 
fluence which  such  and  kindred  studies  are  likelv  to  j)ro<-ure 
for  a  sound  head,  in  courts  an<l  cabinets,  felt  an  insupend)le, 
nay,  unjust  aver>ion  from  the  sitiuition  of  a  civilian,  and  liati 
inspired  his  scholars  with  the  like  sentiments.  The  abo^e- 
mentioniHl  two  men,  friends  of  Sidzmann,  had  taken  notice  of 
me  in  a  most  friendly  nianner.  My  im])iissioned  fjnispin;;  at 
external  objects,  the  manner  in  which  I  continued  to  bring 
fonvard  their  advantajjes,  and  to  communicate  to  them  a  par- 
ticular interest,  they  prized  hifjhcr  than  I  did  myself.  My 
slight,  and  I  may  say,  my  scanty  occupation  with  the  civil 
law,  had  not  remaine<l  unobserve<l  l)v  them  ;  thev  were  well 
enouj;h  acquaiuterl  witli  me  to  know  how  easily  I  was  to  be 
influenced  ;  I  had  made  no  s<'cret  of  my  likin;;  for  an  acade- 
mical life,  and  they  therefure  thoufjht  to  piin  me  over  to  his- 
tory-, pt)litical  law,  and  rhetoric,  at  first  for  a  time,  but  after- 
wards more  decidetUy.  llie  pro'^jxct  of  the  German  Chancery 
at  Versailles,  llie  precedent  of  Schopflin,  whose  merits,  in- 
deed, seemed  to  me  unattainable,  were  to  incite  to  emulation, 
if  not  to  imitation  ;  ami  jKThaps  a  similar  Udent  was  thus  to 
Ik*  cultivated,  which  mi>;lil  l)e  l)oth  profitable  to  him  who 
coulcl  boast  of  it,  and  us<ful  to  otliei-s  who  mij^ht  choose  to 
employ  it  on  their  own  account,  'lliese.  my  patrons,  and 
Salzmann  with  ihein.  set  a  fjreat  value  on  my  memory  and  my 
capacity  for  apprehending  the  sense  of  lan^^niajjes,  and  chiefly 
by  these  sou^jht  to  further  their  views  and  ])lans. 

I  now  intend  to  descril)e,  at  lenjfth.  how  all  tliis  camo  to 
nothinj;.  and  how  it  happened  that  I  again  passed  over  from 
the  French  to  the  Gennan  side.  Let  me  be  allowed,  as 
hitherto,  some  iffncral  reflections,  by  way  of  transition. 

'lliere  arc  few  bio^iphies  which  can  represent  a  pure,  quiet, 
steady  pro^Mcss  of  the  individual.  Our  life,  as  well  as  all  in 
wliich  wc  arc  contained,  is,  in  an  incomprcheusible  maniicr. 
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composocl  of  freedom  and  necessity.  Oiu-  will  is  a  prediction 
of  what  M'e  shall  do,  under  all  circumstances.  But  these  cir- 
cumstances lay  hold  on  vis  in  their  own  fashion.  The  tohat 
lies  in  us,  the  how  seldom  depends  on  us,  after  the  tcherefore 
we  dare  not  ask,  and  on  this  accoimt  we  are  rightly  refeiTcd 
to  the  quia. 

The  French  tongue  I  had  liked  fi-om  my  youth  upwards  ;  I 
had  learned  to  know  the  language  through  a  bustling  life, 
and  a  bustling  life  through  the  language.  It  had  become 
my  OAA'n.  Hke  a  second  mother-tongue,  without  grammar  and 
instruction — ^by  mere  intercoiu'se  and  jjracticc.  I  now  -wished 
to  use  it  with  still  greater  fluency,  and  again  gave  Strasbm-g 
the  preference,  as  an  vmiversity  residence,  to  other  high 
schools ;  but,  alas !  it  was  just  there  that  I  had  to  experience 
the  very  reverse  of  my  hopes,  and  to  be  tm-ned  rather  from 
than  to  this  language  and  these  manners. 

ITie  French,  wJio  generally  aim  at  good  behawlour,  are  in- 
dulgent towards  foreigners  who  begin  to  speak  their  lan- 
guage ;  they  will  not  laugh  any  one  out  of  countenance  at  a 
fault,  or  blame  him  in  dii-cct  terms.  However,  since  they 
cannot  endm-e  sins  committed  against  their  language,  they 
have  a  manner  of  repeating,  and,  as  it  were,  coiu'teously  con- 
fu-ming  what  has  been  said  with  another  tui'u,  at  the  same 
time  making  use  of  the  expression  which  shovdd  properly 
have  been  employed ;  thus  leading  the  intelligent  and  the 
attentive  to  what  is  right  and  proper. 

Now  although,  if  one  is  in  earnest — if  one  has  self-denial 
enough  to  profess  oneself  a  pui^il,  one  gains  a  great  deal,  and 
Ls  much  advanced  by  this  plan,  one  nevertheless  always  feels  in 
some  degree  humiliated ;  and,  since  one  talks  for  the  sake  of 
the  subject-matter  also,  often  too  much  interrupted,  or  even 
distracted,  so  that  one  impatiently  lets  the  conversation  drop. 
This  happened  with  me  more  than  ^>^lth  others,  as  I  always 
til  ought  that  I  had  to  say  somctliing  interesting,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hear  something  important,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  always  brought  back  merely  to  the  expression, — a  case 
which  often  occun-ed  with  me,  as  my  French  was  just  as 
motley  as  tliat  of  any  other  foreigner.  I  had  observed  the 
accent  and  idiom  of  footmen,  valets,  guards,  young  and  old 
actors,  tlieatrical  lovers,  peasants,  and  heroes  ;  and  this  Baby- 
lonish idiom  was  rendered  still  more  confused  by  another  odd 
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iiiLTnli.  lit.  ns  I  liked  to  hear  tlu>  French  rofomuHl  ckr-n.  and 
\  r  rbiirciu's  the  mort-  willingly,  iu«  a  Sunday  walk  to 

1;   . ui  was  on  this  account  nut  only  pcnuiltcd  hut  or- 

drrud.  Hut  even  this  waji  not  enough  :  for  us  in  my  youtlil'ul 
vours.  I  luul  alwHVH  been  chictly  dinctod  to  the  Gcruiiui  of  the 
coiiturs-.  I  •^-m  iucludcd  the  Fn-nch  al^so  of  that  noblo  epoch 
•••'  -  •  .  objects  of  my  incliniUiou.  Montiiigne,  Amyot, 
J  '^larot.  wen-  my  friends,  ami  excited  in  mo  s\Tn})atliy 

N«»w  all  llu'so  ditiinnt  elements  moved  in  my 
I  .  luiotically  one  witli  luiother,  so  tliat  for  the  hearer 

u.  II  •  .ii..af;  was  lost  in  tlie  tKldity  of  tlie  expression;  nay, 
an  tduiated  Frenchman  could  no  more  courteously  ctirrect 
me,  but  luid  to  cca>ure  me  aud  tutor  me  in  plaiji  terms.  It 
then"fore  hapjK>ncd  with  me  here  once  more  as  it  had  hap- 
jK-mil  in  Leiiuiii^.  onlv  tliat  on  thi.s  occasion  I  could  n»it  ap]K>al 
to  the  ri^jht  of  my  native  place  to  sjK-ali  idiomatically,  as  well 
Its  other  pro\'inces ;  but  bein;;  on  a  forei;ru  ^rouiul  and  soil, 
was  forced  to  adu])t  my>elf  to  traditiomd  law8. 

I'erliaps  we  mi|;ht  even  liave  resij^niil  ourselves  to  this,  if 
an  c\'il  peniu-s  luid  not  whis|H'n'd  into  «jur  ears  tiuit  all  cndeo^ 
vours  bv  a  foreii^jner  to  speak  French  would  remain  unsuc- 
oivjsful ;  for  a  practLsod  ear  can  jk  rfeetly  well  detect  a  Ger- 
.  Italian,  or  KnglL>hman  imder  a  French  mask.  One  ia 
.iieil,  but  never  nceived  into  the  botom  of  the  only 
laujfuaj^e-holy  church. 

( )nly  a  few  exci-ptions  were  prantcd.     They  named  to  us  a 
1 !     ;    von  Cirimm ;  but   even   S«hopflin,  it  .seemed,  did  not 
11  the  summit.     'Hii  v  .illowed  tluit  he  liad  early  seen  tlic 
-ityof(\:  f  in  French  to  jHrfeetion  ;  they 

•  ivitl  of  h>  I)  ccmverM?  with  every  one,  and 

1 -j  •  I  iallv  to  entertain  the  preat  and  jxrsons  of  rank  ;  they 
jn  .'-ed  him,  that  livinp  in  the  place  where  he  was,  he  luid 
made  the  laupunpe  of  tlie  country  his  own,  and  had  endea- 
voured as  much  as  |)ossible  to  render  himself  a  Frenchman  of 
society  and  orator.  But  wliat  dots  he  gain  by  the  deni:d  of 
hi«  mother-tonjifue,  and  his  endeavours  after  a  forei^i  one? 
lie  cannot  make  it  right  with  anybody.  In  .society  tiny  are 
pleased  to  deem  him  vain  ;  as  if  any  one  would  or  could  con- 
Mrse  with  others  without  some  feeling  for  self  and  self-com- 
placency !  Then  the  refined  counoi.ssenrs  of  the  world  and  of 
l;mguagc  assert  that  there  is  iu  him  more  of  dissertation  and 
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dialojiriic  tlian  of  conversation,  properly  so  called.  The  former 
was  sjcnerally  recognised  as  the  original  and  fundamental  sin 
of  the  Germans,  the  latter  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  French. 
As  a  public  orator  he  fares  no  better.  If  he  prints  a  well- 
elaborated  address  to  the  king  or  the  princes,  the  Jesuits,  who 
are  ill-disposed  to  him  as  a  Protestant,  lay  wait  for  him,  and 
show  that  his  terms  of  expression  are  not  French, 

Instead  of  consoling  ourselves  A\dth  this,  and  bearing  as 
gi-een  wood  that  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  dry,  we  Avere 
annoyed  at  such  pedantic  injustice.  We  fall  into  despair, 
and,  by  this  striking  example,  are  the  more  con-\inccd  that  it 
is  a  vain  endeavour  to  try  to  satisfy  the  French  by  the  matter 
itself,  as  they  are  too  closely  bound  to  the  external  conditions 
mider  which  ever}-thing  is  to  appear.  We  therefore  embrace 
the  opposite  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  French  language 
altogether,  and  of  directing  ourselves  more  than  ever,  with. 
might  and  earnestness,  to  our  own  mother-tongue. 

And  for  this  we  found  opportunity  and  spnpathy  in  actual 
life.  Alsace  had  not  been  connected  with  France  so  long  that 
an  affectionate  adherence  to  the  old  constitution,  manners, 
language,  and  costume  did  not  still  exist  M-ith  old  and  young. 
If  the  conquered  party  loses  half  his  existence  by  compidsion, 
he  looks  upon  it  as  disgraceful  voluntarily  to  part  with  the 
other  half.  He  therefore  holds  fast  to  all  that  can  recall  to 
him  the  good  old  time,  and  foster  in  him  the  hope  that  a 
better  epoch  will  retm-n.  A'ery  many  inhabitants  of  Stras- 
bm-g  formed  little  cii'cles,  separate,  indeed,  but  neverthe- 
less united  in  spirit,  which  Avere  always  increased  and  re- 
cniited  by  the  numerous  subjects  of  German  princes  Avho 
held  considerable  lands  under  French  sovereignty,  since  fathers 
and  sons,  either  for  the  sake  of  study  or  business,  resided  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  Strasburg. 

At  our  table  notliing  but  German  wjis  spoken.  Salzmann 
expressed  himself  in  French  Avith  much  lluency  and  elegance  ; 
but,  AA-ith  respect  to  his  endeavom's  and  acts,  was  a  perfect 
Gennan.  Lcrse  might  have  been  set  up  as  a  pattern  of  a 
German  youth.  Meyer,  of  Lindau,  liked  to  get  on  Avith  good 
German  too  Avell  to  shine  in  good  French ;  and  if,  among  the 
rest,  many  AA-ere  inclined  to  the  Gallic  speech  and  manners, 
they  yet,  Avhile  they  Avere  Avith  us,  allowed  the  general  tone 
to  jjrevail  AA-ith  them. 
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Fnim  thf  Innpungr  wc  tumwl  to  politicnl  nffairs.  Wo 
hud  not,  indtt'<l  murh  to  say  in  pniisi-  of  our  «)\vn  inii>ori:il 
constitution.  Wo  (»nintrd  that  it  consisttnl  of  nun'  h-f^al 
ciintnidiction}* ;  but  cxaltinl  ourselves  so  much  the  more 
above  thi-  preM-nt  Krenrh  et)nstitution.  which  lost  itself  in 
mere  lawU  v»  nbuMi*.  whil<>  tlie  government  onlv  showed  its 
cner>rk"  in  the  wronj;  ])liice,  and  was  force<l  to  admit  that  a 
ct>mplete  ehanne  in  afliiin*  was  already  publiely  prophesied 
w  ith  blaek  forelMnlin}^. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  looked  towards  the  north,  we  were 
.shone  »i|Kiii  by  Frederie.  the  |K>lar-star.  who  stK'med  to  turn 
alnnit  hiin.vlf  Ciemiany,  MurojK'.  nay.  the  whole  world.  IHh 
prejxjmhnmco  in  cverAthinR  was  most  strongly  manifested 
when  the  TrxL^sinn  exercise*  and  even  the  Prussian  stiek  was 
intrwlueed  into  tlu-  French  army.  As  for  th*-  rest,  we  ft)rj;avc 
him  his  pretlileetion  for  a  foreipi  lanjjnnjre.  since  we  felt  s;iti.s- 
faction  tliat  his  French  |xx-t.s.  j)hilos<iphers.  and  litU'ratrurs 
continued  to  annoy  him.  and  olUn  diilared  that  he  was  to  be 
considered  and  treated  onlv  as  an  intruder. 

Hut  what,  more  than  all,  forcibly  alienated  us  from  the  French, 
was  the  unpolite  opinion,  reiniiteilly  maintained,  that  the 
(iermans  in  nenernl.  as  well  as  the  kin^.  who  was  striving 
after  French  cultivation,  were  deficient  in  tasie.  With  re- 
sjHct  to  thi.s  kind  of  talk,  which  followe<l  every  judpnent  like 
a  burden,  we  endeavoured  to  solace  ourselves  with  contempt ; 
but  we  could  so  much  the  less  come  to  a  clear  understandinj^ 
about  it,  as  we  were  n.s.s"urcd  that  M«nnpe  had  alreadv  said, 
that  the  French  writers  |xjs.^^sed  everj-tiiinf?  but  t^iste  ;  and 
luid  al.so  learned  fiom  the  then  livinj;  Paris,  that  all  the 
authors  wire  wantinj;  in  ta.ste,  and  that  Voltaire  him.self  could 
not  escape  this  .severest  of  reproache«.  Havinp  Iven  before 
and  often  directed  to  nature,  we  would  allow  of  nothin*^  but 
truth  and  uprifjhtJiess  of  feeling;,  and  the  quick,  blunt  expres- 
sion of  it. 

"  Frimdship,  love,  and  brotherhood, 
Of  thcmsdrcs  are  ondcntood," 

^rns  the  watchword  and  cr}-  of  battle,  by  which  the  members 
cf  our  little  academical  horde  u.se<l  to  know  and  enliven  each 
other.  'ITiis  maxim  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  swial 
banqucta,  on  the  occiisious  of  which  «c  did  not  fail  to  j)ay 

2  x. 
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many  an  evening  visit  to  Cousin  Michel/''  in  liis  weU-kno\\Ti 
Ger  manhood. 

If,  in  what  has  hitherto  been  described,  only  external  con- 
tingent causes  and  personal  peculiarities  are  foiuid,  the  French 
literature  had  in  itself  certain  qualities  wliich  were  rather 
repidsivc  than  attractive  to  an  aspiring  youth.  It  -was  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  genteel ;  and  by  neither  of  these  quali- 
ties can  youth,  which  looks  abovit  for  enjoyment  of  life  and 
for  fi-eedom,  be  dehghted. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  course  of  French  literatm-o 
had  never  been  seen  to  be  completely  interrupted ;  nay,  the  in- 
ternal and  religious  disturbances,  as  well  as  the  external  wars, 
had  accelerated  its  progress  ;  but,  as  we  heard  generally  main- 
tained, it  was  a  huntked  years  ago  that  it  had  existed  in  its 
full  bloom.  Tlu'ough  favourable  circumstances,  they  said,  an 
abundant  harvest  had  at  once  ripened,  and  had  been  happily 
gathered  in,  so  that  the  great  talents  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  to  be  moderately  contented  with  mere  gleanings. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  much  had  become  antiquated : 
first  of  all  comedy,  which  had  to  be  freshened  up  to  adapt 
itself,  less  perfectly,  indeed,  but  stiU  with  new  interest,  to 
actual  life  and  manners.  Of  the  tragedies,  manj^  had  vanished 
from  the  stage,  and  Voltaire  did  not  let  slip  the  important 
opportunity  which  offered  of  editing  Corneille's  works,  that 
he  might  show  how  defective  his  predecessor  had  been,  whom, 
according  to  the  general  voice,  he  had  not  equalled. 

And  even  this  very  Voltaire,  the  wonder  of  his  time,  had 
grown  old,  like  the  literatm"e,  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  he 
had  animated  and  governed.  By  his  side  still  existed  and  vege- 
tated many  litterateurs,  in  a  more  or  less  active  and  happy  old 
age,  who  one  by  one  disappeared.  The  influence  of  society 
upon  authors  increased  more  and  more  ;  for  the  best  society, 
consisting  of  persons  of  birth,  rank,  and  property,  chose  for 
one  of  their  chief  recreations  literature,  which  thus  became 
quite  social  and  genteel.  Persons  of  rank  and  litferatetirs 
mutually  cultivated  and  necessarily  perverted  each  other ; 
for  the  genteel  has  always  something  excluding  in  its  natm-e ; 
and  excluding  also  was  the  French  criticism,  being  negative, 
detracting,  and  laidt-findiug.      The   liigher   class  made  use 

*  "  Michel"  is  exactly  to  the  Germans  what  "  John  Bull"  is  to  the 
English. — Tram. 
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of  such  judpmcntH  npainst  the  authors;  the  nutliors,  vnih 
j^mcwhnt  less  lUTorum,  proccidcil  in  the  siiim-  maniipr 
tigiiinftt  each  other,  iiay,  npiinst  their  iwtrons.  If  tlje  public 
■wafi  not  to  \w  awetl,  they  emleavoureti  to  take  it  hv  surprise, 
or  piin  it  bv  humility ;  and  thus — ajuirt  from  the  luoviinenta 
which  sluKtk  church  and  .state  to  thtir  inmo.st  core — there 
arofic  such  a  literar)'  feniient.  tliat  \'oltaire  himself  8tood  in 
ncotlof  his  full  activity,  ami  hi»  whole  prij)ondenince.  to  keep 
himself  above  the  torrent  of  general  uisesteem.  Already  he 
was  openly  calletl  an  t)ld  caj)riciou.H  cliild  ;  his  endeavours, 
carried  on  indefatipibly.  Mere  rcfjaidetl  as  the  vain  efforts  of 
n  decrepid  a;^ ;  certain  principles,  on  which  he  had  stood 
during  his  whole  Liib.  ;uid  to  the  s])read  of  which  he  had  de- 
voted liis  days,  were  no  more  lu-ld  in  csttH'm  luul  honour; 
nay,  his  Deity,  by  acknowle<lijinf^  whom  he  continuetl  to 
declare  himself  fri-e  from  atheism,  was  not  concctlcd  him; 
and  thus  hv  himself,  the  ^^aiulsire  and  patriarch,  was  forced, 
like  his  younpest  comjK'titor,  to  watch  the  pn-sent  moment, 
to  catch  at  new  jjowit— to  do  his  friends  too  nmch  <;f)od,  and 
his  enemies  too  much  harm  ;  and  »;uder  the  appearance  of  a 
passionate  striving;  for  the  love  of  truth,  to  act  deceitfullv  and 
falsely.  Was  it  worth  the  trouble  to  have  led  such  a  j^eat 
active  life,  if  it  was  to  end  in  {greater  diinndence  than  it  Imd 
be^m  ?  How  insup]>ortable  such  a  ]M>sition  was.  did  not 
escape  his  high  mind,  liis  deliaite  sensibility.  He  often 
relieved  hims4.-lf  by  leaps  and  thrusts,  gave  the  reins  to  his 
hiuuour,  ajid  carried  a  few  of  his  sword-cuts  too  f;ir, — at 
which  friends  smd  enemies,  for  tlie  most  part,  showed  them- 
selves indignant :  for  cvcrj-  one  thought  ho  could  i)lav  the 
superior  to  him,  though  no  one  could  equal  him.  A  public 
which  only  hears  the  judgment  of  old  men,  becomes  over-wise 
too  Ro<m ;  and  nothing  is  more  imsatLsfactory  thaji  a  mature 
judgment  adopted  by  lui  immature  mind. 

To  us  youtlis.  before  whom,  with  our  German  love  of  truth 
and  nature,  honesty  towards  lx)th  ourselves  and  others  hovered 
as  the  best  guide  both  in  life  and  learning,  the  factious  ilia- 
honesty  of  Voltaire  and  the  jK-rversion  of  !>o  many  worthy 
subjccLs  became  more  and  more  annoying,  juid  we  daily 
strengthened  ourselves  in  our  aversion  from  him.  He  could 
never  have  done  with  degrading  religion  and  the  sacred  books, 
2x2 
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for  the  sake  of  injuring  priestcraft,*  as  they  called  it,  and  had 
thus  produQcd  in  mo  many  an  unpleasant  sensation.  But 
•when  I  now  learned  that,  to  weaken  the  tradition  of  a  deluge, 
he  had  denied  all  petrified  shells,  and  only  admitted  them  as 
lusus  naturcp.  he  entii-cly  lost  my  confidence  ;  for  my  o^Y^a.  eyes 
had.  on  the  Baschberg.  plainly  enough  shown  me  that  I  stood 
on  the  bottom  of  an  old  diied-up  sea,  among  the  exuvice  of  its 
original  inhabitants.  These  moimtains  had  certainly  been 
once  covered  with  Avaves,  whether  before  or  dimng  the  deluge 
did  not  concern  me ;  it  was  enough  that  the  valley  of  the 
Bhine  had  been  a  monstrous  lake,  a  bay  extending  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  eyesight ;  out  of  this  I  was  not  to  be  talked. 
I  thoiight  much  more  of  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  lands 
and  mountains,  let  what  would  be  the  result. 

French  literature,  then,  had  gi'own  old  and  genteel  in  itself, 
and  tlu'ough  "S'oltaire.  Let  us  devote  some  fiu'ther  considera- 
tion to  this  remarkable  man. 

From  his  youth  upwards,  Voltaire's  M-ishes  and  endeavours 
had  been  directed  to  an  active  and  social  life,  to  politics,  to 
gain  on  a  large  scale,  to  a  connexion  with  the  heads  of  the 
earth,  and  a  profitable  use  of  this  connexion,  that  he  himseL 
might  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the  earth  also.  No  one  has 
easily  made  himself  so  dependent,  for  the  sake  of  being  inde- 
pendent. He  even  succeeded  in  subjugating  minds  ;  the  na- 
tion became  his  own.  In  vain  did  liis  opponents  tmfold  their 
moderate  talents,  and  their  monstrous  hate ;  nothing  suc- 
ceeded in  injiu-ing  him.  The  coml  he  could  never  reconcile 
to  himself,  biit  by  way  of  compensation,  foreign  kings  Avere 
his  tributaiies :  Katharine  and  Frederic  the  Great,  Gustavus 
of  Sweden,  Christian  of  Denmark,  Peuiotowsky  of  Poland, 
Henry  of  Prussia,  Charles  of  Brunswick,  acknowledged  them- 
selves his  vassals ;  even  popes  thought  they  must  coax  him 
by  some  acts  of  indulgence.  That  Joseph  the  Second  had 
kept  aloof  from  him  did  not  at  all  redound  to  the  honom- 
of  tliis  prince,  for  it  woidd  have  done  no  harm  to  him  and  his 
undertakings,  if,  with  such  a  fine  intellect  and  with  such 

*  "  Urn  den  so  genannten  PfafFen  zu  schaden."  As  we  have  not  the 
word  for  a  priest,  which  exactly  expresses  the  oonti-mpt  involved  in 
"  Pfaffe,"  the  word  *'  priestcra/i  "  has  been  introduw  J. — Tram. 
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noble  %-icw8,  he  hntl  boon  somcwlmt  more  practically  clevt  r,* 
and  a  InttiT  a])prffiator  of  the  iniiul. 

Wlijit  I  have  here  stated  in  a  compressed  form,  and  in  some 
connexion,  soundi-d  at  that  time  as  a  cr)'  of  the  moment,  as  a 
IHTiH'tual  (liM'onl,  unconnecti-d  and  uninstmetive,  in  our  eai-s. 
N'othinjj;  was  lu-ard  but  the  praise  (jf  those  who  had  fj;one  1)C- 
fori\  S<mictliinjx  <;ood  and  new  was  recpiircd  ;  but  the  newest 
was  never  liked.  St\ircely  had  a  patriot  exhibited  on  the  lon^ 
inanimate  staj;e  national,  French,  heart-inspirinjij  subjeets, — 
Kcareely  had  the  Siri/e  of  Calais  jjjiined  enthusiastic  applau.sc, 
than  the  piece,  togother  with  all  its  national  comnidfs,  was 
considered  empty,  and  in  evcrv  sense  obji-ctionable.  The 
d»line.ati(ms  of  manners  by  Destouchcs,  which  had  so  often 
delii^hteil  me  when  a  boy.  were  called  weak  ;  the  name  of  this 
honest  man  had  passed  away  ;  and  how  many  authors  coidcl 
I  not  point  out,  for  the  sake  of  whom  I  had  to  eiuhire  the 
reproach  that  I  jud<:;ed  like  a  provincial,  if  I  showed  any  sym- 
pathy for  such  men  and  their  works,  in  oj)j)osition  to  any  one 
who  was  Ciirried  alon;;  by  the  newest  literaiy  torrent. 

Thus,  to  our  other  German  comr.ides  we  iK^came  more  and 
more  annoyinp;.  According:  to  our  view, — accordinj;  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  own  nature,  we  had  to  retain  tlie  im- 
pressions of  objects,  to  consume  them  but  slowly,  and  if  it 
was  to  be  so,  to  let  them  pjo  as  late  as  |)ossiblc.  Wo  were 
Con\'inced  that  by  faithful  observation,  by  continued  occupa- 
tion, somethin*;  mii^lit  be  j;:ained  from  all  thin<;s.  and  that  by 
persevering;  zeal  we  nuLst  at  hist  arrive  at  a  point  wlierc  the 
gromid  of  the  judtrment  nuiy  be  expressed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  judf^nent  itM-lf.  Neither  did  we  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  <^eat  and  noble  French  world  offered  us  many  an  ad- 
Aomtaije  and  much  profit  ;  for  Rousseau  had  really  touched  our 
SVTnpathies.  Hut  if  we  considereil  his  life  and  his  fate,  he 
was  nevertheless  eomiH-Ued  to  tind  the  ^eat  reward  for  all  he 
did  in  this — that  he  co'ild  live  unacknowledged  and  forgotten 
at  Paris. 

If  we  heard  the  encyclopedists  mentioned,  or  opened  a 
volume  of  their  monstrous  work,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  going 
between  the  innumerable  moving  spools  and  looms  in  a  j;reat 
factory,  where,  what  with  the  mere  creaking  and  rattling— 

*  '*  Practically  clever  "  is  put  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  difficult 
word  "  gdstrcich." — Trant. 
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what  with  all  the  mechanism,  embarrassing  both  eyes  and 
noses — what  with  the  mere  incomprehensibility  of  an  aiTange- 
ment,  the  parts  of  which  work  into  each  other  in  the  most 
manifold  way — what  with  the  contemplation  of  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prepare  a  piece  of  cloth,  v/e  feel  disgusted  with 
the  very  coat  Avhich  we  wear  upon  our  backs. 

Diderot  was  sufficiently  akin  to  us,  as,  indeed,  in  every- 
thing, for  which  the  French  blame  him,  he  is  a  true  German. 
But  even  his  point  of  -siew  Avas  too  high,  his  circle  of  vision 
was  too  extended  for  us  to  range  ourselves  with  him,  and 
place  om'selves  at  his  side.  Nevertheless,  his  children  of 
natui'e,  whom  he  continued  to  bring  forward  and  dignify  with 
gi'eat  rhetorical  art,  pleased  us  very  much ;  his  brave  poachers 
and  smugglers  enchanted  us ;  and  this  rabble  afterwards 
throve  but  too  well  upon  the  German  Parnassus.  It  was  he 
also,  who,  like  Rousseau,  diffused  a  disgust  of  social  life — a 
quiet  introduction  to  those  monstrous  changes  of  the  world, 
in  which  everything  permanent  appeared  to  sink. 

However,  Ave  ought  now  to  put  aside  these  considerations, 
and  to  remark  AA'hat  influence  these  two  men  have  had  upon 
art.  Even  here  they  pointed — CA'en  from  here  they  urged  us 
towards  nature. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to  produce  by  appearance 
the  illusion  of  a  higher  reality.  But  it  is  a  false  endeavour 
to  realize  the  appearance  until  at  last  only  something  com- 
monly real  remains. 

As  an  ideal  locality,  the  stage,  by  the  appHcation  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  to  coulisses  ranged  one  behind  the  other,  had 
attained  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  tliis  A'ery  gain  they  now 
wished  Avantonly  to  abandon,  by  shutting  up  the  sides  of  the 
theatre,  and  forming  real  room- Avails.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  stage,  the  piece  itself,  the  actors'  mode  of  playing, 
in  a  Avord,  everything  was  to  coincide ;  and  thus  an  entirely 
new  theatre  was  to  arise. 

The  French  actors  had,  in  comedy,  attained  the  summit  of 
the  true  in  art.  Their  residence  at  Paris,  their  obserA'ations 
of  the  externals  of  the  court,  the  connexion  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  Avith  the  highest  classes,  by  means  of  love  atfairs— 
all  contributed  to  transplant  to  the  stage  the  greatest  real- 
ness  and  seemliness  of  social  life ;  and  on  this  point  the 
friends  of  nature  found  but  little  to  blame.     However    they 
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thought  thoy  made  a  threat  advance,  if  llioy  chose  for  their 
pK'ces  earnest  and  tratjieal  subjects,  in  which  the  citizen-life 
sliouKl  not  Ix"  wuntinjj.  used  ]>uic  vi-i-se  for  the  hij^hcr  nmde 
of  t  xpn-ssiou.  and  thus  hanishiHl  unniitural  verse,  together  with 
unnatund  drehunation  and  fjesticulatiim. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  has  not  been  generally 
noticed,  tliat  at  this  time,  even  th«*  oUl,  severe,  rhythmical, 
artistiml  tm^edv  was  threatcne<l  with  a  revolution,  which 
could  only  he  avertoti  by  j^reat  talents  and  tin*  power  of 
tradition. 

In  op|)osition  to  the  actor  Ix»  Kain,  who  played  his  heroes 
•with  esjK'cial  theatrical  decorimi.  with  delibemtitm,  elevation, 
and  force,  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  natural  and  ordi- 
nary, came  forward  a  man  named  Aufresne.  who  declared  war 
nj»ainst  everything  unnatural,  and  in  his  traffic  acting  sought 
to  express  the  highest  truth.  This  mo<li'  might  not  have 
accorded  with  that  of  the  other  Parisian  actors.  He  stood 
alone,  wliile  they  kept  together,  and  adherini;  to  his  views 
obstinately  enough,  he  chose  to  leave  Paris  rather  than  alter 
them,  and  cnmc  through  Strasbung.  There  we  saw  him  play 
the  part  of  Augustus  in  (.'inna,  that  of  Mithriilatcs,  and 
others  of  the  sort,  with  the  tnicst  and  most  natund  dignity. 
He  appearetl  as  a  tidl.  handsome  man.  more  slender  than 
strong,  not.  properly  speaking.  \v\t\\  an  imposing,  but  never- 
theless with  a  noble,  pleasing  demeanour.  His  acting  wns 
well-considered  and  qwiit,  without  iK'ing  cold,  and  forcible 
enough  where  force  was  required.  He  was  a  verj"  well- 
practised  actor,  and  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  to  turn 
the  artificial  comjiletely  into  nature,  .and  nature  completely 
into  the  artificial.  It  is  rrally  those  few  whose  misunder- 
8too<l  gfxxl  qualities  always  originate  the  doctrine  of  fidsc 
"  naturalness." 

And  thus  will  I  also  make  mention  of  a  work,  which  is 
indeed  small,  but  which  made  an  epoch  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner,— I  mean  li^)iL'».srau"s  Fifr^malion.  A  great  deal  could  bo 
said  upon  it  ;  for  this  strange  profluction  floats  between  nature 
and  art,  with  the  full  endeavour  of  resolving  the  latter  into 
the  former.  We  see  an  artist  who  has  produced  what  in 
most  perfect,  and  yet  docs  not  find  any  satisfaction  in  having, 
according  to  art,  represented  his  idea  externally  to  himself, 
and  given  to  it  a  higher  life  ;  no,  it  must  al.'o  be  drawn  down. 
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to  liim  into  the  eartlily  life.  He  will  destroy  the  highest 
thin<ij  that  mind  and  deed  have  i^roduced,  by  the  commonest 
act  of  .sensuality. 

All  this  and  much  else,  right  and  foolish,  true  and  half-true, 
operating  upon  us  as  it  did,  still  more  perplexed  our  notions  ; 
we  were  driven  astray  through  many  by-ways  and  roundabout 
ways,  and  thus  on  many  sides  was  jjrepared  that  German 
litcraiy  revolution,  of  which  we  were  witnesses,  and  to  which, 
consciously  or  imconsciously,  AN-illingly  or  unwillingly,  Ave 
luiceasingly  contributed. 

We  had  neither  impulse  nor  tendency  to  be  illumined  and 
advanced  in  a  philosophical  manner  ;  on  religious  subjects  we 
thought  we  had  sufficiently  enlightened  om-selves,  and  there- 
fore the  violent  contest  of  the  French  philosophers  with  the 
priesthood  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  us.  Prohibited  books 
condemned  to  the  flames,  which  then  made  a  great  noise,  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  us.  I  mention  as  an  instance,  to  serve 
for  all,  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  which  we  took  in  hand  out 
of  curiosity.  We  did  not  understand  how  such  a  book  could 
be  dangerous.  It  appeared  to  us  so  dark,  so  Cimmerian,  so 
deathlike,  that  we  found  it  a  trouble  to  endm-e  its  presence, 
and  shuddered  at  it  as  at  a  spectre.  The  author  ftmcios  he 
gives  his  book  a  pecidiar  recommendation,  when  he  declares 
in  his  preface,  that  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  just  sinking  into 
the  grave,  he  Avishes  to  announce  the  truth  to  his  cotempora- 
ries  and  to  posterity. 

We  laughed  him  out ;  for  Ave  thought  Ave  had  observed  that 
by  old  people  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  loA-eable  and  good 
is  in  fact  appreciated.  "  Old  churches  have  dark  AvindoAvs ; 
to  know  how  cherries  and  berries  taste,  we  must  ask  children 
and  sparroAVS."  These  were  om*  gibes  and  maxims  ;  and  thus 
that  book,  as  the  \exy  quintessence  of  senility,  appeared  to 
us  as  unsavoury,  nay,  absm-d.  "  All  was  to  be  of  necessity," 
so  said  the  book,  "and  therefore  there  was  no  God.''  But 
coidd  there  not  be  a  God  by  necessity  too  ?  asked  Ave.  We 
indeed  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ave  coidd  not  A\'ith- 
draw  ourselves  from  the  necessities  of  day  and  night,  the 
seasons,  the  influence  of  chmate,  physical  and  animal  condi- 
tion ;  but  nevertheless  we  felt  Avithin  us  sometliing  that  ap- 
peared like  perfect  freedom  of  Avill,  and  again  something 
which  sought  to  counterbalance  this  freedom. 
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The  hope  of  lx^cominj»  more  and  mf)re  nitionnl,  of  makiiif; 
oun«.'lves  more  and  more  indeiKMulent  of  external  thinijs.  nay, 
of  ourselves,  we  eould  not  ^ive  up.  The  word  freedom  sounds 
ho  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it,  cvcu  though  it 
desijijnati's  ;ui  error. 

None  of  us  had  read  the  book  throuph  :  for  we  found  our- 
selves deeeivtd  in  the  exiK-etations  with  which  we  had  opened 
it.  A  system  of  nature  wa.s  announced ;  and  therefore  we 
hojXMl  to  leani  really  >-omethin};  of  nature— our  idol.  I'hysica 
and  ehemistr)-,  deseriptit)ns  of  luMven  and  earth,  natural  his- 
tory and  anatomy,  with  much  else,  had  now  for  years,  and  up 
to  the  last  day,  constantly  directed  us  to  the  p-eat  adorned 
world ;  and  we  would  wiilin;,'ly  have  heard  both  ])articulars 
and  <;enends  about  suns  and  stars,  planets  aiul  moons,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers  and  seas,  with  all  that  live  and  move 
in  them.  That  in  the  course  of  this,  nnich  must  occur  which 
would  appear  to  the  common  m.an  as  injurious,  to  the  clerpy 
as  dangerous,  and  to  the  state  as  inadmissible,  we  had  no 
doul)t  ;  iind  wc  hoped  that  the  little  book  had  not  unworthily 
.stood  the  fiery-  ordial.  Ikit  how  hollow  and  emj)ty  did  we 
feel  in  this  meluicholy,  atheistical  half-ni^ht,  in  whieh  earth 
y.anishiHl  with  all  its  images,  heaven  with  all  its  stars. 
'Hicre  was  to  Ix-  a  matter  in  motion  from  all  etcniity,  and  by 
tliis  motion,  ri^;ht  and  left  and  in  every  direction,  without 
anythinj;  further,  it  was  to  produce  tlie  infinite  phenomena  of 
existence.  Even  all  this  we  should  have  allowed  to  pass,  if 
tlae  author,  out  of  his  moved  matter,  had  really  built  up  the 
world  bcfon'  our  eyes.  But  he  seemed  to  know  as  little  about 
nature  as  wc  did ;  for.  havinj;  .set  up  some  general  ideas,  he 
quits  them  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  chan<^nj^  that  which 
apjx-ai-s  as  liighcr  than  nature,  or  as  a  hi^jher  nature  within 
nature,  into  material,  heavy  nature,  which  is  moved,  indeed, 
but  without  direction  or  form — and  thus  he  fancies  he  hjis 
gixincd  a  prcal  deal. 

If,  alter  all,  this  book  did  us  any  mischief,  it  was  thus. — 
tliat  we  took  a  hearty  dislike  to  all  philosophy,  and  espt>cially 
metaphysics,  and  remained  in  that  dislike ;  wliile.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  threw  ourst'lvi-s  into  liviu}?  knowled<;e,  expe- 
rience, action,  and  poetising,  witli  all  the  more  liveliness  ami 
piuvsion. 

Thus,  on  the  very  borders  of  France,  wc  had  at  once  got 
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rid  and  clear  of  everything  French  about  ns.  The  French  way 
of  hfe  -SVC  found  too  defined  and  genteel,  their  poetry  cold, 
their  criticism  annihilating,  their  philosophy  abstruse,  and  yet 
insufficient,  so  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  resigning  our- 
selves to  rude  uatiu-c,  at  least  by  way  of  experiment,  if  another 
influence  had  not  for  a  long  time  prepared  us  for  higher  and 
freer  A-iews  of  the  world,  and  intellectual  enjoyments  as  true 
as  they  were  poetical,  and  swayed  us,  first  moderately  and  se- 
cretly, but  afterAvards  with  more  and  more  opeimess  and  force. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Shakspeare  is  intended ;  and  ha\ang 
once  said  this,  no  more  need  be  added.  Shakspeare  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Germans,  more  by  them  than  by  other 
nations,  perhaps  even  more  than  by  his  own.  We  have  richly 
bestowed  on  him  all  that  justice,  flvirness,  and  forbearance 
which  we  refuse  to  ourselves.  Eminent  men  have  occupied 
themselves  in  showing  his  talents  in  the  most  favourable  light; 
and  I  have  always  readily  subscribed  to  what  has  been  said 
to  his  honour,  in  liis  favour,  or  even  by  way  of  excuse  for 
him.  The  influence  of  this  extraordinaiy  mind  upon  me 
has  been  already  shown;  an  attempt  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  his  works,  which  has  received  approbation  ;  and 
therefore  this  general  statement  may  suffice  for  the  present, 
tmtil  I  am  in  a  position  to  communicate  to  such  friends  as  like 
to  hear  me,  a  gleaning  of  reflections  on  his  great  deserts,  such 
as  I  was  tempted  to  insert  in  this  very  place. 

At  present  I  will  only  show  more  clearly  the  manner  in 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  It  happened  pretty- 
soon  at  Leipzig,  through  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakspeare. 
"VSHiatever  may  be  said  against  such  collections,  which  give 
authors  in  a  fragmentary  form,  they  nevertheless  produce 
many  good  efiects.  We  are  not  always  so  collected  and  so 
ready  "that  we  can  take  in  a  Avhole  work  according  to  its 
merits.  Do  we  not,  in  a  book,  mark  passages  which  have  an 
immediate  reference  to  ourselves  ?  Young  people  especially, 
who  arc  wanting  in  a  thorough  cultivation,  are  laudably 
excited  by  brilliant  passages ;  and  thus  I  myself  remember, 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epochs  of  my  life,  that  which  is 
characterised  by  the  above-mentioned  work.  Those  noble 
peculiarities,  those  great  sajdngs,  those  happy  descriptions, 
those  humorous  traits — all  struck  me  singly  and  powerfully. 

Wieland's  translation  now  made  its  appearance.     It  was 
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di'vourtxl.  pommiinicnto<l  and  recommended  to  fr!rnd.<<  and 
nrqimintiinccs.  We  Ciennnns  had  tlu-  advanlafje  that  many 
imjHjrtjint  Morks  of  foreifrn  nations  were  first  brought  over  to 
us  in  an  eaxv  and  chiHTlul  fashion.  Shakspean.\  translated 
in  proRe.  first  by  WieUind.  aftcrwanls  hy  Ksclienbnrf^,  wiis 
able,  as  a  kind  of  rvadinjj  universally  intellii^ible,  and  suitable 
iit  any  reader,  to  diB'ufu*  itsilf  speedily,  and  to  produee  a  <pn"cat 
eriV-ct.  I  revere  the  rhjihrn  as  well  as  the  rhj-me,  by  ■which 
I>K'tr)'  tirst  becomes  pootr)' ;  but  that  which  is  really,  deeply, 
antl  fundamentidly  ctfcetivt^ — that  which  is  really  pennanent 
and  furtlierinp:.  is  tliut  which  remains  of  the  jxiet  when  he  is 
translatitl  into  prose.  Then  remains  the  jnire,  perfect  sub- 
staiict\  of  whicli.  when  ab«%ent,  a  daz/linj;  »  xterior  often  con- 
trives to  make  a  false  show,  and  which,  when  present,  such 
an  exterior  contrives  to  conceal.  I  thercfori'  consider  prose 
translations  more  ndvanta-^eous  than  poetical,  for  the  bc^in- 
nin<»  of  youthful  culture  ;  for  it  may  be  remarked  that  l)oys,  to 
whom  everythinij  must  serve  as  a  jest,  delijjht  themselves 
with  the  soxuid  of  words  and  the  fall  of  syll.ibles,  and  by  a 
sort  of  |)arodistical  wantonness,  destroy  the  deep  contejits  of 
the  noblest  work.  Hence  I  would  have  it  considered  whether 
a  prose  translation  of  Homer  should  not  Iw  next  luxlertaken, 
thoujih  tliis,  indcitl,  must  he  worthy  of  the  depTt<-'  «t  which 
(iermaii  literature  sLinds  at  present.  I  leave  this,  and  what 
has  l)een  already  said,  to  tlu'  consideration  of  our  Morthy 
iwdairoffues,  to  whom  an  extensive  experience  on  this  matter 
is  most  at  comnuuid.  I  will  oidy.  in  favour  of  my  ])roposi- 
tion,  mention  Luther's  translation  of  the  Uible  ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstjinee  that  this  excellent  man  hiuided  down  a  work,  com- 
jy>st^l  in  the  most  different  styles,  and  j^ve  us  its  poitieal, 
hustorical.  commxuidin^  didactic  tone  in  our  mother-ton<jue, 
as  if  all  were  cast  in  one  mould,  has  done  more  to  advance 
nli;^on  tlum  if  he  hjul  attempted  to  imitate,  in  dctiiil,  the 
]K*cidiarities  of  the  original.  In  vain  has  been  the  subsequent 
endeavour  to  make  Job.  the  Psalms,  and  the  other  h-rical 
books,  ca])able  of  atlonlijig  enjoyment  in  tlicir  poetical  form. 
For  the  multitude,  u]><jn  whom  the  effect  in  to  be  produced, 
a  plain  translation  always  remains  the  best.  Those  critical 
translations  wliich  vie  with  llie  original,  really  only  seem  to 
amuse  the  learned  amonj;  themselves. 

Aud  thus  in  our  Strasburg  Bociety  did  Shakspcarc,  tnrna- 
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lated  and  in  the  orio;inal,  by  fragments  and  as  a  wliole,  by  pas- 
sao-es  and  by  extracts,  influence  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  there 
arc  Bible-firm  {Bihplfest)  men,  so  did  we  gradually  make  oitr- 
selvcs  firm  in  Sluikspeare,  imitated  in  our  conversations  those 
virtues  and  defects  of  his  time  with  which  he  had  made  us 
80  well  acquainted,  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his  "  quibbles,"* 
and  bv  translating  them,  nay,  with  original  recklessness,  sought 
to  emulate  him.  To  this,  the  fact  that  I  had  seized  upon  him 
above  all,  with  great  enthusiasm,  did  not  a  little  contribute. 
A  happy  confession  that  something  higher  waved  over  me  was 
infectious  for  my  friends,  who  all  resigned  themselves  to  this 
mode  of  thought.  We  did  not  deny  the  possibiHty  of  knowing 
such  merits  more  closely,  of  comprehending  them,  of  judging 
them  with  penetration,  but  this  w-e  reserved  for  later  epochs. 
At  present  we  only  wished  to  spnpathize  gladly,  and  to  imitate 
with  spirit,  and  while  we  had  so  much  enjo}micnt,  Ave  did  not 
wish  to  inquire  and  haggle  about  the  man  who  aSbrded  it,  but 
miconditioually  to  revere  him. 

If  any  one  woidd  learn  immediately  what  was  thought, 
talked  about,  and  discussed  in  this  lively  society,  let  him  read 
Herder's  essay  on  Shakspeare,  in  the  part  of  his  works  upon  the 
Gennan  manner  and  art  ( Ueber  Deutsche  Art  und  Kunst),  and 
also  Lenz's  remarks  on  the  theatre  {Atvnerhmc/en  iihers  Tlieater), 
to  which  a  translation  of  Loves  Labour  Lost  was  added.f 
Herder  peneti-ates  into  the  deepest  interior  of  Shakspeare' s 
natm-e,  and  exhibits  it  nobly;  Lenz  conducts  himself  more 
like  an  Iconoclast  against  the  traditions  of  the  theatre,  and  wiU 
have  everything  everywhere  treated  in  Shakspeare's  manner. 
Since  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  clever  and  eccentric 
man  here,  it  is  the  place  to  say  something  about  him  by  Avay 
of  experiment.  I  did  not  become  acquainted  with  him  till 
towards  the  end  of  my  residence  at  Strasburg.  We  saAV  each 
other  seldom,  his  company  Avas  not  mine,  but  Ave  sought  an 
opportunity  of  meeting,  and  Avillingly  communicated  AA-ith  each 
other,  because,  as  cotemporary  youths,  avc  harboiu-ed  similar 
views.  He  had  a  small  but  neat  figure,  a  charming  little 
head,  to  the  elegant  form  of  Avliich  his  delicate  but  somcAvhat 

*  This  Enf^lish  word  is  used  in  the  original. — Trans. 

t  A  comjilete  edition  of  Lenz's  works  was  published  by  Tieck  in  1828. 
In  that  will  be  found  the  essay  and  play  in  question,  to  the  last  of  which 
he  gives  the  name  Amor  vincit  omnia. — Trans. 
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fiut  features  pcrft-ctly  corrcsjjoiidod  ;  h\uc  eyes,  hlond  hair,  in 
short,  u  jKTson  Mich  as  I  have  from  tiiiu'  to  tiim*  met  aiiiKiit; 
northern  youths  ;  a  soft  and  as  it  were  cautious  ste]>,  a  j)lea- 
uant  but  not  quite  flowini;  speech,  and  a  conduct  which,  thic- 
tuating  iK'tween  reserve  and  sliyness,  well  l)oeauu'  a  younj; 
man.  Small  poems,  esjKH'iidly  his  own,  he  read  ver^•  well 
aloud.  Tor  his  tuni  of  mind  I  only  know  the  Knplish  word 
*'  whimsical,"  which,  as  the  dictionjiry  shows,  ctimj)rises  veiy 
many  sinj^ularities  under  <»ne  notion.  No  one,  jHihaps,  was 
more  cajKiole  than  he  to  feel  and  imitate  the  extrava;;anees 
and  excrescences  of  Shaksi)eare's  geu.*.us.  'I'o  this  the  tnuis- 
lation  alK)ve  mentioned  Ix^ars  witness.  He  treated  his  author 
with  preat  freedom,  Mas  not  in  the  lea.st  close  and  faitliAd.  hut 
he  knew  how  to  put  on  the  armour,  or  nither  the  motley  ja(  ki-t, 
of  hi.s  predecessor  so  very  well,  to  adapt  himself  witli  such 
humour  to  his  gestures,  that  he  wa.s  certain  to  obtain  applau.sc 
frf)m  those  who  were  interested  in  such  matters. 

The  al)surditie.s  of  the  clowns  esj)ccially  constituted  our 
whole  haj)piness,  and  we  pniiscd  Ltn/.  as  a  favoured  man, 
M  hen  he  succeeded  in  rcudtring  as  follows  the  epitaph  ou  the 
deer  shot  by  the  princess  : — 

"  Pic  (ichom-  Princcssin  srhost  uml  traf 
Kinr<  junccti  Hirsilil<  in;.  \Ahrn  ; 
Es  fid  «l;»liin  in  frhwcrcn  .S;hlaf 
Liid  wird  ciii  Hratlcin  prbcn. 
Der  Jof^huiid  boll !     Kin  L  zu  Hirscb 
So  wird  !•»  dcnn  ein  IlirM-lu-l ; 
Doch  ictzt  cin  romiirh  L  zu  Hirscb 
So  marht  c,<  funfzii;  llirM-hrl. 
Ich  mnrhe  hundrrt  Hirschr  drau<i 
Schreib  llirschell  mil  iwci  LLon."* 

•  TJic  lines  in  Shakspcarc,  which  the  above  arc  intended  to  imiutv,  are 
the  following : — 

••The  prai-Hcful  prinren  picrc'd  and  prick'd  a  pretty  pleasing  pricket ; 
Siimc  Mjr  a  wire  ;   but  not  a  iore  till  now  made  sore  with  s^hootin^. 
The  dogs  did  yell ;  put  L  to  »ore,  then  sorel  jump.s  from  lliicki.t 
( )r  pntkrt,  sore,  or  «l»c  ^orcl ;   the  |>eoplc  fall  a.hootiiig. 
If  -.ore  be  sore,  llun  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  nores,  O  Borc  L  ! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  L." 
Ix;nz's  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  intelligibly  into  l-:npli.«h,  fumiah 
an  iiisunceof  CJfithe's  meaning,  when  he  commends  Lenz  as  iiii|.pil}  catch- 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  original,  without  the  slightest  pretence  to  accuracy. 
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The  tendency  towards  the  absurd,  which  displays  itself  free 
and  unfettered  in  youth,  but  aftei-ivards  recedes  niore  into  the 
baekp;r()und,  without  being  on  that  accoimt  utterly  lost,  was 
in  full  bloom  among  us,  and  we  sought  eyen  by  original  jests 
to  celebrate  oui-  great  master.  We  were  yery  proud  when  we 
could  lay  before  the  company  something  of  the  kind,  which 
was  in  any  degree  approved,  as,  for  instance,  the  following  on 
a  riding-master,  who  had  been  hiu-t  ou  a  mid  horse. 

"  A  rider  in  this  house  you'll  find, 
A  master  too  is  he, 
The  two  into  a  nosegay  bind, 
'Twill  riding-master  be. 
If  master  of  the  ride,  I  wis, 
Full  -well  he  bears  the  name, 
But  if  the  ride  the  master  is, 
On  him  and  his  be  shame."  * 

About  such  things  serious  discussions  were  held  as  to 
whether  they  were  worthy  of  the  clo^vn  or  not,  whether  they 
flowed  from  the  genuine  ]Hire  fool's  spring,  and  whether  sense 
and  \mderstandiug  had  at  aU  mingled  in  an  unfitting  and  inad- 
missible manner.  Altogether  oiw  singular  %iews  were  diffused 
with  the  gi-eater  ardom-,  and  more  persons  were  in  a  position 
to  sympathize  with  them,  as  Lessing,  in  M'hom  great  confidence 
was  placed,  had,  properly  speaking,  given  the  fii-st  signal  in 
his  Dramaiiirgie. 

In  a  society  so  attuned  and  excited  I  managed  to  take  many 
a  pleasant  excm-sion  into  Upper  Alsace,  whence,  however,  on 
this  yery  account,  I  brought  back  no  particular  instruction. 
The  number  of  little  verses  which  flowed  from  us  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  which  might  serve  to  adorn  a  lively  descri])tion  of  a 
journey,  are  lost.  In  the  cross-way  of  IMolsheim  Abbey  we 
admii-ed  the  painted  windows ;  in  the  fertile  spot  between  Col- 

*  The  above  doggrel  is  pretty  faithful,  but  it  is  as  well  to  give  the 
original.  ° 

"  Ein  Ritter  wohnt  in  diesem  Haus  ; 
Eii.  Meister  auch  daneben  ; 
Macht  man  davon  einen  Blumenstrauss 
So  wird's  einen  Rittnieister  gebeu. 
1st  cr  nun  Meister  von  dem  Ritt 
Fiihrt  er  mit  Recht  den  Namen  ; 
Doch  nimmt  der  Ritt  den  Meister  mit, 
Weh  ihm  und  seiuem  Somen."— 2>a«*. 
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nun        <    •  ''  '  iuUkI  some  comic  Imnns  to  CVrr8, 

th<  \  fniits  iK-iiif;  circumstantially  set 

for  .    iiul  ti'.c  iiniM>rtiuit  question  a.s  to  the  frco 

or  :  iu  them  In-iu'^  viiy  merrily  taken  up.     At 

KumaIu  ;m  wi  >a\v  the  monstrous  aerolite  Imn^iii^  up  in  tho 
chiiroh.  M\<\  iu  acconUnre  with  the  scepticism  of  the  time, 
riii'  '  rrtlulily  of  man.  never  susjK'Ctinj;  that  such  air- 

Xhk  ( thev  wen.'  not  to  fall  into  our  corn-fields,  were 

at  ar.\   :  ;>rcMT\cHl  in  our  cabinets. 

t)t'  a  1'^  th«'  OttilienlHTR.  accomplishc<l  with  on 

hunclrt^l,  iiu\.  a  i  !   the  failliful,  I  still  love  to  think. 

llen\  where  the  ;  -wall  of  a   I'loman  castle  still  rc- 

nuuuc<l.  a  c<»mit'»  Ix-uutilul  (lnu;;htcr.  of  a  jiiou-s  disposition, 
was  said  to  have  dwelt  anion;;  ruins  and  stony  crevices.  Near 
tho  ch:ipel  where  the  wiuiderers  i-ilify  them.silvc8,  her  will  is 
Bho\%ii,  and  mucli  that  is  Ik  autiful  is  namited.  'ITic  ima^^e 
which  I  formed  of  her.  and  her  name,  made  a  deep  impression 
upcm  me.  I  carried  l)oth  al>«>ut  with  me  for  a  lonj;  time,  until 
at  la-st  I  cndowetl  with  them  one  of  my  later,  but  not  less  be- 
loved daughters,*  who  m  a-s  so  favourably  n-ceived  by  pure  and 
pious  hearts. 

On  tliis  eminence  also  is  repeated  to  the  eye  the  majestic 
Alsace,  always  the  same,  and  alw.iys  new.  Just  as  in  an 
iunphitheatre.  let  one  take  ones  place  where  one  will,  one  siir- 
^fvs  the  w  hole  i>eoj)le,  but  m  es  one's  neifjhlKiurs  tlie  ])Liine8t, 
BO  it  is  here  with  bu.slies,  rocks,  hills,  wootls,  fields,  meadows, 
and  districts  ni'ar  and  in  the  distance.  They  wished  to  show 
us  even  Hasle  iu  tlie  horizon  :  that  we  saw  it,  I  will  not  swear, 
but  the  remote  blue  of  thi-  .Swiss  momitains  even  here  exer- 
ci.-    '  'its  over  lis,  by  summoning;  us  to  itself,  and  since 

Vfi  :  follow  the  inijjulse,  by  lea\nnp  a  ]Kiinful  feelin};. 

iu  -.u-li  I  <  and  cheerful  recreations  I  abandoned, 

mvwlf  the  i  iv,  and  even  with  a  deforce  of  intoxica- 

tion, becau.'-e  lu)  ji;L».»ionate  connexion  wth  Frcd^riea  now 
began  to  trouble  me.  Such  a  youtliful  affection  cherished  at 
random,  may  be  compared  to  a  l>omb-slicll  thrown  at  niijht, 
which  rises  with  a  soft  brilliant  light,  mingles  with  the  stars, 
nay,  for  a  moment,  seems. to  ])ausc  among  them,  th«  n.  in  de- 
scending, describes  the  same  jKith  in  the  reverse  din  clion,  and 

*   Fly  thU  daughter  he  mcaiu  "  Ottilie"  in  the  Electivt  Affinitiet. — 
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at  last  brings  destruction  to  the  place  where  it  has  terminated 
its  course.  Frederica  always  remained  equal  to  herself;  she 
seemed  not  to  think,  nor  to  wish  to  think,  that  the  connexion 
would  so  soon  terminate.  Olivia,  on  the  contrary,  who  indeed 
also  missed  me  with  regret,  but  nevertheless  did  not  lose  so 
much  as  the  other,  had  more  foresight,  or  was  more  open.  She 
often  spoke  to  me  about  my  probable  dcpartm-e,  and  sought  to 
console  herself  both  on  her  o^^^a  and  her  sister's  accoimt.  A 
girl  who  renounces  a  man  to  whom  she  has  not  denied  her 
aft'ections,  is  far  from  being  in  that  painful  situation  in  which 
a  youth  finds  himself  who  has  gone  so  far  iu  his  declarations 
to  a  lady.  He  always  plays  a  pitiful  part,  since  a  certain 
survey  of  his  situation  is  expected  of  him  as  a  growing  man, 
and  a  decided  levity  does  not  suit  him.  The  reasons  of  a 
girl  who  di-aws  back  always  seem  sufficient,  those  of  a  man 
—never. 

But  how  should  a  flatteriug  passion  allow  us  to  foresee 
whither  it  may  lead  us  ?  For  even  when  we  have  quite  sen- 
sibly renounced  it,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it ;  we  take  pleasiire 
in  the  charming  habit,  even  if  this  is  to  be  in  an  altered 
manner.  Thus  it  was  Avith  me.  Although  the  presence  of 
Frederica  pained  me,  I  knew  of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to 
think  of  her  while  absent,  and  to  converse  with  her.  I  went 
to  see  her  less  frequently,  but  our  correspondence  became  so 
much  the  more  animated.  She  knew  how  to  bring  before  me 
her  situation  with  cheerfulness,  her  feelings  with  grace,  and  I 
called  her  merits  to  mind  with  fervoiu"  and  with  passion.  Alsace 
made  me  free,  and  my  whole  affection  first  truly  bloomed  by 
this  communication  in  the  distance.  At  such  moments  I  coidd 
quite  blind  myself  as  to  the  futiu-e  ;  and  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tracted by  the  progi-ess  of  time  and  of  pressing  business.  I 
had  hitherto  made  it  possible  to  do  the  most  various  things  by 
always  taking  a  lively  interest  in  what  was  })resent  and  be- 
longed to  tlie  immediate  moment ;  but  towards  the  end  all 
became  too  much  crowded  together,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
one  is  to  free  oneself  from  a  })iace. 

One  more  event,  which  happened  in  an  intei-val,  took  fr-om 
me  the  last  days.  I  foimd  myself  in  a  respectable  society  at 
0  countr}'-housn,  whence  there  Avas  a  noble  vicAV  of  the  front 
of  the  minster,  and  t)ie  tower  which  rises  over  it.  "  It  is  a 
pity,"'  said  some  one,  "that  the  Avhole  was  not  fiuishcd,  and 
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that  wc  have  only  one  tower."  "  It  is  just  :'.s  iinplia.'-ant  to 
me,"  juuswerid  I.  **  to  sec  this  one  to^\^•r  not  tjuite  eoniplotecl. 
for  tlie  four  volutes  leave  off  nmeli  too  bluntly :  there  ^houUl 
have  been  uj.H>n  thiui  four  lij^ht  ^I^ire8,  with  a  hi{;her  one  in 
the  niiiUUe  where  the  clumsy  emss  is  standinj;." 

When  I  hail  expressetl  this  strong  o])inion  with  my  accus- 
tomed animation,  a  little  lively  man  addressed  mi*,  and  asked, 
*•  Who  tolil  you  so?"  "'llie  towir  itself,"  I  nplied  ;  "  I  huvo 
ol>ser\id  it  so  lon>»  and  mj  attentively,  and  have  shown  it  so 
much  aHeetion,  that  it  at  last  n-.^olvetl  to  make  me  this  ojK-n 
confes>ion."  '*  It  has  not  misinft>nn<d  you,"  answeit-d  ii(> ;  **  I 
am  the  best  jud^e  of  that  ;  for  I  nni  the  jKTMin  oftieially  jjlaccd 
over  the  public  eilitices.  We  still  have  anion^  our  archives 
the  oripnal  sketches,  which  say  the  same  tinner,  iind  which  I 
can  show  to  you."     On  accoiuit  of  my  spindy  departun*  I 

Ijnsseil  hiui  to  show  me  this  kindness  as  sjH-edily  as  possible. 
Iv  let  me  see  the  precious  rolls  ;  I  soon,  with  the  help  of  oiled 
pa|x»r.  drew  tlie  sj)in.'S,  which  were  wantinj;  in  the  build- 
inj;  as  cxecuttnl.  and  rep-etted  that  I  hail  not  lx?cn  sooner 
infomietl  of  this  trexsure.  But  this  was  always  to  be  the  ca.sc 
with  me.  tliat  by  looking  at  things  :uul  considering  them,  I 
shoidd  first  attain  a  conception,  which  ]M'rhaps  would  not 
have  been  so  btriking  and  su  fruitful,  if  it  had  been  given 
ready  made. 

Amid  all  this  pressure  and  confusion  I  coidd  not  fail  to  see 
Frederica  oni*e  more.  Those  were  {uiinful  days,  tlie  meniorN' of 
which  has  not  remained  w ith  me.  When  I  reached  hir  my 
hand  from  my  horse,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt 
very  unea.sy.  I  now  ro<le  along  the  fo<)tj)ath  towards  Drusen- 
keim.  and  here  one  of  the  most  singuLir  forelKxlings  took  pos- 
seKsion  of  me.  I  saw.  not  with  tlu-  eyes  of  the  Ixxly,  but  with 
those*  of  the  mind,  my  ovm  figure  coming  towards  me.  on 
horsiback,  and  on  the  same  road,  attired  in  a  dress  which  I 
had  never  worn  ; — it  was  pike-grey  ^hrcht-yrau)  with  somewhat 
of  gold.  As  soon  a.s  I  sh(K)k  myself  out  of  this  tiream.  the 
figure  had  entirely  disajijKared.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
eight  years  afterwarils.  1  found  myself  on  the  verv'  road,  to  pay 
one  more  visit  to  Frederica,  in  the  ihe.ss  of  which  I  had  dreamed, 
and  which  I  wore,  not  from  choice,  but  bv  accident.  However 
it  may  be  with  mattrrs  of  tliis  kind  generally,  this  strange 
illu;5iou  in  some  nieas\irc  calmed  mc  at  the  moment  of  parting. 

2t 
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The  pain  of  quitting  for  ever  tlie  noble  Alsace,  with  all  that  I 
had  gained  in  it,  was  softened,  and  having  at  last  escaped  the 
excitement  of  a  farewell,  I  found  myself  on  a  peacefid  and 
quiet  journey,  pretty  well  recovered. 

Arrn-ed  at  Mannheim,  I  hastened  with  great  eagerness  to 
see  the  hall  of  antiquities,  of  which  a  great  boast  was  made. 
Even  at  Leipzig,  on  the  occasion  of  Winckelraami's  and 
Lessing's  writings,  I  had  heard  much  said  of  those  impor- 
tant works  of  art,  but  so  much  the  less  had  I  seen  them,  for 
except  Laocoou,  the  father,  and  the  Faun  with  the  crotola, 
there  were  no  casts  in  the  academy,  and  whatever  Oeser 
chose  to  say  to  us  on  the  subject  of  those  works,  was  enigma- 
tical enough.  How  can  a  conception  of  the  end  of  art  be  given 
to  beginners  ? 

Director  Verschaifers  reception  was  kind.  I  was  conducted 
to  the  saloon  by  one  of  his  associates,  who,  after  he  had  opened 
it  for  me,  left  me  to  my  o>ati  inclinations  and  reflections. 
Here  I  now  stood,  open  to  the  most  wonderfid  impressions,  in 
a  spacious,  four-cornered,  and,  with  its  extraordinary  height, 
almost  cubical  saloon,  in  a  space  well  lighted  from  above 
by  the  Avindows  under  the  cornice  ;  with  the  noblest  statues 
of  antiquity,  not  only  ranged  along  the  walls,  but  also  set  up 
one  with  another  over  the  whole  area; — a  forest  of  statues, 
tlirough  which  one  was  forced  to  wind ;  a  great  ideal  popular 
assembly,  through  which  one  was  forced  to  press.  All  these 
noble  figures  covild,  by  opening  and  closing  the  ciu'tains,  be 
placed  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  besides  this,  they 
■were  moveable  on  their  pedestals,  and  coidd  be  timied  about 
at  pleasm-e. 

After  I  had  for  a  time  sustained  the  fii'st  impression  of  this 
irresistible  mass,  I  tiu'ned  to  those  figm-es  Avhich  attracted  me 
the  most,  and  who  can  deny  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  with 
his  well-proportioned  colossal  stature,  his  slender  bidld,  his 
fi'ee  movement,  his  conquering  glance,  carried  off  the  victory 
over  om-  fcehngs  in  preference  to  all  the  others  ?  I  then  turned 
to  Laocoon,  whom  I  here  saw  for  the  fiji'st  time  in  connexion 
with  his  sons.  I  brought  to  mind  as  well  as  possible  the  dis- 
cussions and  contests  which  had  been  held  concerning  him, 
and  tried  to  get  a  point  of  view  of  my  owir ;  but  I  "Ni'as  now 
dra^vTi  this  way,  now  that.  The  dying  gladiator  long  held  me 
fast,  but  the  group  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  that  precious  though 
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problcmaticnl  n'Hc.  1  hod  c^jutinlly  to  thank  for  my  hnppic.«t 
moments.  I  tli<l  not  know  how  inii><»ssible  it  was  at  onci-  to 
account  to  onc*«'lf  for  a  sipht  nflordinp  enjoynunt.  I  forced 
in%i«rlf  •■•  '^i  ♦)'■»,  and  little  n«  1  succo<iK-<l  in  attaining  any 
0(^  ol  I  felt  that  I'Virj-  individnal  fi«riire  from  this 

gr     '  ■'-  was  coniprehcusiblc,  that  every  object 

w;.  icant  in  itself. 

Ni  M  .  i  --  .i.>  .  ..iff  attention  was  directed  to  Laocoon, 
and  I  decided  for  myself  the  famous  question,  why  he  did  not 
shriek,  by  declaring  to  mystlf  that  he  could  not  shriek.  All 
the  actions  and  movements  of  the  three  tigurcs  proceeded, 
acconling  to  my  >-iew,  from  the  first  concei)tion  of  the  group. 
The  whole  jx^sition — as  forcible  as  artistieal— of  the  chiif  body 
was  com[H)sed  with  reference  to  two  impulses — the  stnigglo 
against  tlu'  snakes,  and  the  Hight  from  tlie  momentnr}-  bite. 
To  soften  this  jwin,  the  alxlonien  must  Ik*  drawn  in,  and  shriek- 
ing rendered  imiK>ssible.  llius  I  aUo  decided  that  the  younger 
son  was  not  bitten,  and  in  other  resi)ects  sought  to  elicit  the 
artistieal  merits  of  this  group.  I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Oeser,  who.  however,  <lid  not  show  any  spe<'ial  esti'cm 
for  mv  inteqiRtation.  but  only  replied  to  my  good  will  with 
general  terms  of  enc'  t.      I  was,  however,  fortunate 

enough  to  retain  that  .nd  to  allow  it  to  repose  in  mo 

for  several  vears,  until  il  was  at  las'!  annexed  to  the  whole 
bodv  of  mv  cxpricnces and  convictions,  in  which  8<.'nsc  I afler- 
waril^  gave  it  in  editing  my  Pmpijlan. 

.\rter  .1  zealous  ct»ntemplation  of  so  many  sublime  pla.stic 
Wiirk-i.  I  was  not  to  want  a  font;i.ste  of  antique  architecture. 
1  found  the  cast  of  a  capital  of  the  Rotunda,  and  do  not  deny 
that  at  tlic  sight  of  those  acanthus-leavis,  as  huge  as  they  wire 
elegant,  my  Giith  in  the  northern  architecture  began  somewhat 
to  waver. 

This  early  sight,  although  so  great  and  so  etfectivc  through- 
out my  whole  life,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  but  small 
residts  in  tlie  time  immediately  following.  How  willingly 
would  I  have  Ix-giui  a  l)ook,  instead  of  ending  one,  with  de- 
scribing it ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  door  of  the  noble  saloon 
closed  l)ehind  me,  than  I  wishc<l  to  recover  myself  ag;iin,  nay, 
I  rather  sought  to  remove  those  forms  as  cumbersome  from  my 
memory ;  and  it  waa  onlv  bv  a  long  circuitous  route  that  I  was 
'2  p2 
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brought  back  into  this  sphere.  However,  the  quiet  fi-uitfuhiess 
is  quite  inestimable  of  those  impressions,  which  are  received 
with  enjo^Tnent,  and  without  dissecting  judgment.  Youth  is 
capable  of  this  highest  happiness,  if  it  will  not  be  critical, 
but  allows  the  excellent  and  the  good  to  act  upon  it  without 
investitiratiou  and  division. 


•nNTxrni  book. 


The  wanderer  had  now  at  last  nathid  home— more  hoaltliy 
and  diifrful  than  on  thr  fin*t  occiu^ion, — but  sljU  in  his  whole 
bt"in^  thtTf  appeand  Mjnifthin}?  ovcr-straincd,  which  did  not 
fully  indicate  mental  hcaltli.  At  the  vcr}'  first  I  put  my 
mother  into  the  iK)sition.  that,  between  my  father's  sincere 
spirit  of  order  and  my  o\ni  various  dcentricities,  she  waa 
forcetl  to  occupy  herM.'lf  with  brinpitr_'  iKuvsin*;  events  into  a 
certain  me<lium.  At  Mayence.  a  harp-playiiii;  boy  had  so  M'ell 
pleusetl  me,  tijat.  as  the  fair  was  do.se  at  hand,  1  invited  him 
to  Frankfort,  and  pronii>td  to  pve  him  hnl^^inf;  and  to  en- 
Courap?  him.  In  this  occurrence  apin-arcd  once  njore  that 
pcculiiirity  which  h.is  cost  mc  so  much  in  my  lifetime, — 
namely,  that  I  liked  to  sec  younger  jh'oj)1i'  pither  round 
mc  and  attach  themselves  to  me,  by  which,  indeed.  I  am  at 
lxu*t  encumbered  with  their  fate.  One  unplea.><tnt  e.\j)eriencc 
after  anotlier  could  not  reclaim  me  from  this  innate  impulse, 
which  even  at  present,  and  in  spite  of  the  clearest  convic- 
tion, threatens  from  time  to  time  to  lead  me  astray.  My 
mother,  clearer  thiui  myself,  plainly  foresaw  how  stninffo  it 
would  appcjir  to  my  father,  if  a  musicid  fair-Viiiralwnd  went 
from  such  a  respectid)le  hou.M?  to  tavenis  and  drinkinij-houses 
to  I'am  his  bread.  Hence  she  provided  him  with  board  and 
lodjfinp  in  tlie  neighlK)urhood.  I  recomnu-nded  him  to  my 
friends ;  aiid  thus  the  lad  did  not  fare  badly.  After  several 
years  I  saw  him  a^in,  when  he  had  j^omti  taller  and  more 
clumsy,  without  havinj;  advanced  much  in  his  art.  The  j;ood 
lady,  well  contented  with  tliis  first  attempt  at  squarin<.j  and 
hu.shin<;  tip,  did  not  tliink  that  this  art  would  immediately 
become  com])letely  neces.«iapk'  to  her.  My  father,  leadiiif;  a 
contenttxl  life  tmiid  his  old  tastes  and  occupations,  was  com- 
fortable, like  one  w  ho,  in  .spite  of  all  hindrances  and  delays, 
carries  out  his  plans.  I  ha»l  now  gained  mv  defjree,  and  the 
fir>t  step  to  the  further  p^iduatinp  course  of  citizen-life  was 
taken.  My  Dtsputalmn  h.id  obtained  his  ajiphiuse  :  a  further 
examination  of  it,  and  many  a  preparation  for  a  futvirc  edition. 
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gave  him  occupation.  During  ray  residence  in  Alsace,  T  had 
written  many  little  poems,  essays,  notes  on  travel,  and  several 
loose  sheets.  He  found  amusement  in  bringing  these  vmder 
heads,  in  aiTanging  them,  and  in  devising  their  completion ;  and 
was  deUghted  with  the  expectation  that  my  hitherto  insuperable 
dislike  to  see  any  of  these  things  printed  would  soon  cease. 
My  sister  had  collected  around  her  a  circle  of  intelligent  and 
amiable  women.  Without  being  domineering,  she  domineered 
over  all,  as  her  good  imderstanding  could  overlook  much,  and 
her  good-will  coidd  often  accommodate  matters  ;  moreover,  she 
was  in  the  position  of  playing  the  confidant,  rather  than  the 
rival.  Of  my  older  friends  and  companions,  I  found  in  Horn 
the  unalterably  true  friend  and  cheerful  associate.  I  also 
became  intimate  with  Riese,  who  did  not  fail  to  practise  and 
try  my  acutcness  by  opposing,  Avith  a  persevering  contradic- 
tion, doubt  and  negation  to  a  dogmatic  enthusiasm  into  which 
I  too  readily  feU.  Others,  by  degrees,  entered  into  this  circle, 
whom  I  shall  afterwards  mention  ;  but  among  the  persons  who 
rendered  my  new  residence  in  my  native  city  pleasant  and 
profitable,  the  brothers  Schlosser  certainly  stood  at  the  head. 
The  elder.  Heron jonus,  a  profomid  and  elegant  jurist,  enjoyed 
imiversal  confidence  as  counsellor.  His  favom-ite  abode  was 
amongst  his  books  and  papers,  in  rooms  where  the  greatest 
order  prevailed  ;  there  I  have  never  found  him  otherwise  than 
cheerful  and  sympatliising.  In  a  larger  society  also  he  showed 
himself  agreeable  and  entertaining,  for  his  mind,  by  extensive 
reading,  was  adorned  with  aU  the  beauty  of  antiquity.  He 
did  not,  on  occasion,  disdain  to  increase  the  social  pleasm-es 
by  agreeable  Latin  poems ;  and  I  stiU  possess  several  sportive 
distiches  wliich  he  wrote  under  some  portraits  di-awn  by  me 
of  strange  and  generally  known  Frankfort  caricatm-es.  Often 
I  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  course  of  life  and  business  I 
was  now  commencing ;  and  if  an  hundredfold  inclinations 
and  passions  had  not  torn  me  from  this  path,  he  would  have 
been  my  surest  guide. 

Nearer  to  me,  in  point  of  age,  was  his  brother  George,  who 
had  again  returned  from  Trcptow,  from  the  service  of  the  Duke 
Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg.  While  he  had  advanced  in  know- 
ledge of  the  Avorld  and  in  practical  tnlent,  he  had  not  re- 
mained behindhand  in  a  survey  of  German  and  foreign  litera- 
ture.    He  liked,  as  before,  to  write  in  all  languages ;  but  did 
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not  further  cxrito  mo  in  this  ri<sp<^ct,  us  I  devoK d  myM-ir 
exclusivflv  t«i  (ivnnan,  and  only  culti\-ntcd  other  laii^iuiiffes 
so  fur  a!<  to  onnblc  me,  in  s«)inc>  nu«a.surc,  to  rend  the  best 
autlmrs  in  the  oripinal.  His  honesty  showwl  itself  the  same 
Ofl  ever  :  nnv,  his  nequnintnnee  with  th«'  world  may  have  oe- 
ca-xinniHi  hiin  to  atlhere  with  more  ^everit^•  antl  even  obstinaey 
to  his  w*'ll-me!inin;;  views. 

Throuuli  these  two  frirnds,  I  very  soon  boenmc  acquainted 
with  Merk.  to  whom  I  liad  not  l)een  unfavourably  annomued 
bv  Herder,  from  Stni.«.biirjr.  'iliis  htr.mjre  man.  who  had  the 
pTtate>t  intlui-nee  on  my  life,  was  a  native  of  Dannstadt.  ()f 
his  larly  education  I  can  say  but  little.  After  tini>hinp  his 
stndies.  he  e«>ndueted  a  youni;  man  to  Switzerland,  wlu  re  he 
remained  for  some  timr.  and  came  back  marTie<l.  ^Vht■n  I 
made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  military  paymaster  at  1  )ann- 
stadt.  Honi  with  min<l  and  unden-tandin^.  he  had  aetjuircd 
mtich  eletrant  knowledpe.  csjM'cially  in  modern  literature,  and 
had  paid  attention  to  all  times  and  jjlaees  in  the  history-  of 
tJie  world  and  of  man.  He  had  tlie  talent  of  judpn^  with 
certainty  and  acutenefis.  He  vrnH  jirized  as  a  thon)U(:h, 
decisive  man  of  business,  and  a  ready  accountant.  With 
ease  he  piined  an  entrnnco  evenwhcre,  as  a  ver)'  i)lea- 
sant  companion  for  those  to  whom  he  had  not  rendered  him- 
self formidable  by  sarca.'-ms.  His  fifjtirc  was  lonj;  and  lean; 
a  shaq)  prominent  nose  was  n-markable :  li^ht  blue,  jwrhaps 
frjvy  rves.  pave  somethinj;  tiper-like  to  his  ulance,  which  wan- 
dered attentively  hen-  and  tliere.  Lavaters  J^/n/siofftumt/ 
has  preserved  his  profile  f»jr  ns.  In  his  charncter  then*  was  a 
wonderful  contradiction.  Hy  nature  a  Rood,  noble,  ujin^ht 
man.  he  had  embittered  himsc-lf  aunin.st  the  world,  and  al- 
lowed this  morbid  whim  to  sway  bim  to  such  a  deffree,  that 
he  felt  an  im^sistible  inclination  to  be  wiUully  a  ropue.  or  even 
a  villain.  Sensible,  quiet,  kind  at  one  moment,  it  mifiht 
Htrike  him  in  tl>e  next — ^just  as  a  snail  puts  out  his  horns — to 
do  something  wliich  mipht  hurt,  wound,  f)r  even  injtirc 
another.  Yet  as  one  readily  assoeiates  with  somethinfi  dan- 
jfcrous  when  one  l)clieves  oneself  safe  from  it,  I  felt  t-n  much 
the  jn"cater  inclination  to  live  with  him.  and  to  enjoy  his  jrood 
qualities,  since  a  confident  feelinp  allowed  me  to  .•.nspect  tliat 
he  would  nut  turn  his  bad  side  towards  me.  While  now.  by 
this  morally  restless  mind, — by  this  necessity  of  treating  men 
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in  a  miili2:pant.  and  sinteful  way,  he  on  one  side  destroyed 
social  life,  another  disquiet,  whieh  also  he  very  carefully 
fostered  within  himself,  opposed  his  internal  comfort ;  namely, 
he  felt  a  certain  dilcttcDitish  impulse  to  production,  in  which 
lie  indulged  the  more  readdy,  as  he  expressed  himself  easily 
and  ha]jpily  in  prose  and  verse,  and  might  well  ventui'e  to 
play  a  part"  among  the  hemtx  esprifs  of  the  time.  I  myself 
still  possess  poetical  epistles,  full  of  imcommon  boldness, 
force,  and  Swift-like  gall,  which  are  highly  remarkable  from 
theii-  original  views  of  persons  and  things,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  written  with  such  wounding  power,  that  I  could 
not  publish  them,  even  at  present,  but  must  either  destroy 
them  or  preserve  them  for  posterity  as  striking  documents  of 
the  secret  discord  in  our  literatiu-e.  However,  the  fact  that 
in  all  his  labours  he  went  to  Avork  negatively  and  destruc- 
tively, was  vmpleasant  to  himself,  and  he  often  declared  that 
he  envied  me  that  innocent  love  of  setting  forth  a  subject 
which  arose  from  the  pleasui-e  I  took  both  in  the  original  and 
the  imitation. 

For  the  rest,  his  literaiy  dilettantism  woidd  have  been 
rather  useful  than  injurious  to  him,  if  he  had  not  felt  an  iiTC- 
sistible  impidse  to  enter  also  into  the  technical  and  mercan- 
tile department.  For  when  he  once  began  to  curse  his  facul- 
ties, and  was  beside  himself  that  he  could  not,  Avith  sufficient 
genius,  satisfy  his  claims  to  a  practical  talent,  he  gave  up  now 
plastic  art,  now  poetry,  and  thought  of  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing undertakings,  which  were  to  bring  in  money  while 
they  afforded  him  amusement. 

In  Darmstadt  there  was  besides  a  society  of  very  cultivated 
men.  Privy  Councillor  von  Hess,  Minister  of  the  Landgrave, 
Professor  Petersen,  Ptector  Wenk,  and  others,  were  the  natu- 
ralized persons  whose  worth  attracted  by  turns  many  neigh- 
bom's  tr-om  other  parts,  and  many  travellers  through  the  city. 
The  wife  of  the  prixy  councillor  and  her  sister.  Demoiselle 
I'lachsland,  were  ladies  of  uncommon  merit  and  talents  ;  the 
latter,  who  was  betrothed  to  Herder,  being  doubly  interesting 
from  her  o\vi\  cpialities  and  her  attachment  to  so  excellent  a 
man. 

How  much  I  was  ammot(>d  and  advanced  by  this  circle  is 
not  to  be  expressed.  They  readily  heard  me  read  aloud  my 
completed  or  begun  works;    they  cncom-agcd  me,  when  I 
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openly  and  pircuinstnntially  told  what  I  was  then  plannin;^,  and 
hlained  mo  when  on  even'  new  oeeasion  I  laid  aside  wiiat  I 
had  already  eoinmenced.  Fmist  had  already  advanced;  (iotz 
run  Jltrlir/iint/rn  was  p-adually  huililinj;  itself  np  in  my  miml ; 
the  study  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  occupied 
me :  and  tin*  minster  hail  left  in  me  a  very  serious  imj)res- 
sion,  which  couKl  well  stand  as  a  background  to  such  jjoetical 
inventions. 

What  I  had  thoufjht  and  ima-jined  with  respect  to  that 
style  of  architecture,  I  wrote  in  a  connected  form.  'ITic  first 
point  on  which  I  insisted  was,  that  it  should  he  called  Ger- 
man, and  not  (Jothic  ;  that  it  should  be  eonsidcrwl  not  foreij^n, 
but  native,  'llie  second  point  was,  that  it  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  architecture  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans,  because 
it  spnin*;  from  (piite  another  jmuciple.  If  these,  livin;^  under 
a  more  favourable  sky,  allowed  their  roof  to  rest  upon  columns, 
a  wall,  broken  throut,'h,  arose  of  its  own  accord.  We,  how- 
ever, who  nmst  always  jjrotect  ourselves  a<rainst  the  weather, 
and  everj'Avhere  surroimd  ounselvcs  with  walls,  have  to  revere 
the  penius  who  <liscovered  the  means  of  endowing  massive 
walls  with  variety,  of  apparently  breaking  them  throui,'li,  and 
of  thus  occupying  the  eye  in  a  worthy  and  pleasing  manner 
on  the  broad  surface,  llie  sjune  j)rincij)le  apjilied  to  the 
stec|)les.  which  are  not,  like  cupolas,  to  form  a  heaven  Mithin, 
but  to  strive  towards  heaven  without,  and  to  announce  to  the 
countries  far  around  the  existence  of  the  sanctuary  which 
lies  at  their  base.  The  interior  of  these  venerable  piles  I  only 
ventured  to  touch  by  jjoctical  contemplation  and  a  piou.s 
tone. 

If  I  had  been  pleased  to  write  down  these  ^^cws.  the  value 
of  which  I  will  not  deny,  clearly  antl  di.stinctly,  in  an  intelli- 
gible style,  the  paper  "  On  (ierman  Architecture,  D.  M.  Krwini 
a  Steinback,"  would  then,  when  I  published  it,  have  produced 
more  effect,  and  woidd  sooner  have  tlrawn  the  attention  of  the 
native  friends  of  art.  But,  misled  by  the  exam])le  of  Herder 
and  Ilamann,  I  obscured  these  very  simple  thoughts  and 
observations  by  a  dusty  cloud  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
l)oth  for  myself  and  others,  darkened  the  light  which  had 
arisen  within  me.  However,  the  paper  was  well  received, 
and  reprinted  in  Herder's  work  on  Gemian  manner  and  art. 

If  now,  partly  from  inclination,  partly  with  poetical  and 
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other  views,  I  very  readily  occupied  myself  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  my  country,  and  sought  to  render  them  present  to  my 
mind,  I  was  from  time  to  time  distracted  from  this  subject  by 
biblical  studies  and  relig-ious  sympathies,  since  Luther"s  life 
and  deeds,  which  shine  forth  so  magnificently  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  always  necessarily  brought  me  back  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  observation  of  religious  feelings  and 
opinions.  To  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  compilation, 
wliich  had  gradually  arisen,  and  had  been  elaborated  at  diffe- 
rent times,  was  flattering  to  my  little  self-conceit,  since  this 
view  was  then  by  no  means  predominant. — much  less  was  it 
received  in  the  circle  in  Avhich  I  lived.  With  respect  to  the 
chief  sense,  I  adhered  to  Luther's  expression ;  in  matters  of 
detail,  I  went  to  Schmidt's  literal  translation,  and  sought  to 
use  my  Uttle  Hebrew  as  well  as  possible.  That  there  are 
contradictions  in  the  Bible,  no  one  will  now  deny.  These 
they  sought  to  reconcile  by  laying  do\Aai  the  plainest  passage  as 
a  foimdation,  and  endeavom-ing  to  assimilate  to  that  those  that 
were  contradictory  and  less  cleai".  I,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
to  find  out,  by  examination,  what  passage  best  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  matter.  To  this  I  adhered,  and  rejected  the  rest 
as  interpolated. 

For  a  fundamental  opinion  had  ah-eady  confirmed  itself  in 
me,  M'ithout  my  being  able  to  say  whether  it  had  been  im- 
parted to  me,  or  had  been  excited  in  me,  or  had  arisen  from 
my  own  reflection.  It  was  this, — that  in  anything  which  is 
handed  do-wn  to  ns,  especially  in  writing,  the  real  point  is  the 
gi-ound,  the  interior,  the  sense,  the  tendency  of  the  work ; 
that  here  lies  the  original,  the  divine,  the  effective,  the  intact, 
the  indestructible  ;  and  that  no  time,  no  external  o])eration  or 
condition,  can  in  any  degree  affect  this  internal  primeval 
natuj'c,  at  least  no  more  than  the  sickness  of  the  body  affects 
a  well-cultivated  soid.  Thus,  according  to  my  view,  the  lan- 
guage, the  dialect,  the  peculiarity,  the  style,  and  finally  the 
WTiting,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  every  work  of 
mind ;  that  this  body,  although  nearly  enough  akin  to  the  in- 
ternal, was  yet  exposed  to  deterioration  and  corruption ;  as, 
indeed,  altogether  no  tradition  can  be  given  quite  pure, 
according  to  its  natm-e ;  nor,  indeed,  if  one  were  given 
pure,  could  it  be  perfectly  intelligible  at  every  folloAWng 
period, — the  former  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
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orpins  tliro\u;h  wliicb  the  tradition  is  made. — tlie  latter  on 
aeemmt  of  the  ditference  of  time  iind  plaee, — but  esj)eeially 
the  iliven<ity  of  human  capacities  ;uid  modes  of  thought ;  for 
which  n'a.Hoa  the  interj)n.'ters  theniMlves  never  aj^ce. 

Hence  it  i.s  cver>l)ody's  alliiir  to  seek  out  for  what  i»  inter- 
nal and  iK'Culiar  in  a  book  which  particuhirly  interests  u>j, 
and  at  the  s;imi'  lime,  above  all  thinjfs,  to  wei}^h  in  what  n-la- 
tion  it  stiiods  to  our  own  iimer  nature,  and  how  far,  by  that 
vitality,  our  own  is  excite<l  and  rendered  fruitful.  On  the 
contrary,  everkthin;;  external  tliat  is  inefleetive  with  rcsjxjct 
to  ourselves,  or  is  subject  to  a  doubt,  is  to  be  consi^n«'d  over 
to  criticism,  which,  even  if  it  should  Ix'  able  to  dislocate 
and  tUsmemlicr  tlie  whole,  would  never  succeed  in  deprivinj^ 
iLs  of  tl»e  only  <;round  to  which  we  hold  tust,  nor  even  in 
IK-qjlexin-;  Ui>  for  a  moment  with  resjjcct  to  our  once  formed 
tontidence. 

This  conviction,  sprung  from  faitli  and  ri^ht,  which  in  all 
cases  that  we  recojjiiise  as  the  most  iinjH)rt;uit,  is  n])plicable 
and  stren^jtheninir.  lii-s  at  the  foundation  of  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  literar)-  edifice  f)f  my  life,  and  is  to  be  repirded  as  a  well- 
invested  and  richly  pHnluctivc  capitiU,  althou;;h  in  jiarticular 
cases  we  may  be  seduce<l  into  m:diinf;  tm  erroneous  application. 
15y  this  notion,  tlie  Bible  first  l)ecame  really  accessible  to  me. 
I  had,  as  is  the  case  in  the  relipous  instniction  of  Protestants, 
run  tlirouj;h  it  several  times,  nay.  had  made  myself  accpiaintcd 
with  it.  by  way  of  leaps  fnmi  U-'jinninfj;  to  end  mid  back  ajrain. 
The  blunt  natundness  of  the  Old  Testiinient,  and  tlie  tender 
naiiffe  of  the  New,  had  attractitl  me  in  particular  instances; 
as  a  whole,  indeed,  it  never  jJHJjx-rly  appeale<l  to  me  ;  but  the 
diverse  characters  of  the  ilitfereut  Ixioks  no  more  p<^q)lexed 
me :  I  knew  how  to  represent  to  myself  their  sipiiticancc 
faitlifully  and  in  proj)er  order,  .ind  luid  too  much  feelinj;  for 
the  lxK)k  to  be  ever  able  to  do  witliout  it.  By  tliis  verv  side 
of  feelin;^  I  was  protecto<l  apiinst  all  scoffinu,  l)ecause  I  saw 
its  dishoni*sty  at  once.  I  not  <mly  detested  it,  but  could  even 
fall  ii  •>ut  it :  and  I  still  jH-rfectly  remember  that  in 

mycl.  .iiatjcal  zeal  I  shoidd  have  com])letelv  throttled 

^'oltau■e,  uLi  account  of  his  Saul,  if  I  had  only  got  hold  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  cverv*  kind  of  honest  invest i^tion 
plc;uNetl  mc  fcr»*''^tly ;  the  revelations  as  to  the  locality  and 
costume  of  the  Ka^st,  which  diffused  more  and  more  lij^ht,  I 
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received  \A-ith  joy,  and  continued  to  exercise  all  my  acutcncss 
on  such  valuable  traditions. 

It  is  known  that  at  an  earlier  period  I  sought  to  initiate 
mvself  into  the  situation  of  the  world,  as  described  to  us  by 
the  first  book  of  Moses.  As  I  now  thought  to  proceed  step- 
wise, and  in  proper  order,  I  seized,  after  a  long  interruption, 
on  the  second  book.  But  "what  a  difference !  Just  as  the 
fulness  of  childhood  had  vanished  from  my  life,  so  did  I  find 
the  second  book  separated  from  the  first  by  a  monstrous  chasm. 
The  utter  forgetfulness  of  a  bygone  time  is  already  expressed 
in  the  few  important  words,  "  Now  there  arose  a  new  king 
over  Egji^t,  which  knew  not  Joseph."  But  the  people  also, 
innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  had  almost  forgotten  the 
ancestor  to  Avhom,  \mder  the  starry  heaven,  Jehovah  had 
made  the  very  promise  which  was  now  fulfilled.  I  worked 
through  the  five  books  with  unspeakable  trouble  and  insuffi- 
cient means  and  powers,  and  in  doing  this  fell  vipon  the 
strangest  notions.  I  thought  I  had  discovered  that  it  was 
not  our  ten  commandments  Avhich  stood  upon  the  tables, 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  wander  through  the  desert  for 
forty  years,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  and  thus  I  fancied 
that  I  coidd  give  entirely  new  revelations  as  to  the  character 
of  Moses. 

Even  the  New  Testament  Avas  not  safe  from  my  inquiries ; 
with  my  passion  for  dissection,  I  did  not  spare  it,  but  with 
love  and  affection  I  chimed  in  with  that  Avholesomc  Avord, 
'•  The  CA'angelists  may  contradict  each  other,  proA-ided  only 
the  gospel  does  not  contradict  itself."  In  this  region  also  I 
thought  I  should  make  all  sorts  of  discoveries.  That  gift  of 
tongues  imparted  at  Pentecost  Avith  lustre  and  clearness,  I 
interpreted  for  myself  in  a  somoAvhat  abstruse  manner,  not 
adapted  to  procure  many  adherents. 

Into  one  of  the  chief  Lutheran  doctrines,  Avhich  has  been 
still  more  sharpened  by  the  Hernhuters, — namely,  that  of 
regarduig  the  sinful  pi-inciple  as  predominant  in  man, — I  en- 
deavom-ed  to  acponimodate  myself,  but  Avithout  remarkable 
success.  NcA'crtliclcss  I  had  made  the  terminology  of  this 
doctrine  tolerably  my  oaati,  and  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter, 
Avhich,  in  the  character  of  country  pastor,  I  Avas  pleased  to 
send  to  a  brother  in  office.  IIowcA'cr,  the  chief  theme  in 
the  paper  was  that  watchAvord  of  the  time,  called  "Tolcra- 
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tion."  which  prtvailcU  amonj;  iho  better  order  of  brains  ami 
niiiuls. 

Such  thinjrs.  which  were  pnxluccJ  by  deprecs.  I  had  j)riiit<(l 
nl  mv  own  cost  in  the  fullowiiij;  year,  to  try  niyM-lf  wiih 
i;  '    — mnde  presents  i»f  them,  or  sent  them  to  Kichen- 

1  .  ..   in  onK-r  to  jret   rid  «)f  them  an  fast  as  possible, 

Mi'.lujiit  i'Urivin<;  any  protit  i!iys<.'lf.  Here  and  there  a  review 
nunlions  them,  nnw  favourably,  now  unfavourably. — but  tliey 
hoon  j>;i>.scd  away.  My  father  kept  them  carefully  in  his 
areluM  s.  -ithenvisc  I  should  not  have  jjossessed  a  eopy  of  them. 
1  shall  aild  these,  as  well  as  some  tliinp*  of  tlic  kwd  wliich 
1  have  found,  to  the  new  edition  of  my  works. 

Since  I  had  n-ally  been  sedueetl  into  the  sybillinc  style  of 
.such  pajH-rs,  as  well  as  into  the  edition  of  them  by  II:unann, 
this  s^-tms  to  me  a  projxr  j)lace  to  make  mention  of  this 
woiihy  and  influential  man,  who  was  then  as  yjvat  a  mystery 
to  us  as  he  has  always  reniaiutd  to  his  native  country.  His 
Socratir  .Mrnwrabilia  wa.s  more  esjKcially  liked  by  tluise  per- 
sons who  ct)uld  not  ailapt  thi-msclves  to  the  dazzling  sj)irit  of  the 
time.  It  was  susjH'eti>d  that  he  was  a  profouiul.  well-jjroundcd 
man.  who,  accurately  actjuainted  witli  the  public  world  and 
witli  literature,  allowed  of  somethinj;  myst«'rious  and  unfa- 
thomable, and  expressed  himM*lf  on  this  subject  in  a  mamier 
quite  hia  own.  Hy  those  who  then  rule<l  tlie  liteniturc  of  the 
day.  ho  wa.s  indeed  ctinsidered  an  abstrusi'  mystic,  but  au 
aspirint;  youth  sutfered  themselves  to  1)0  attrricted  by  him. 
Kven  the  "  Quiet-in-llie-lands,"  as  they  were  called — half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest — those  pious  souls,  who,  without  profess- 
ing themselves  nu-mbers  «)f  any  society,  formed  an  invisible 
church,  turned  their  attention  to  him ;  while  to  niy  friend 
Fraulein  von  Klettenlx-rj;.  and  no  less  to  her  friend  Moser, 
the  **  Maj^us  from  the  Nortli"  was  a  welcome  app.orition. 
People  put  Uiem.selves  the  more  in  eimncxion  with  hini,  when 
they  had  learned  tluit  h<r  was  tormentinl  by  narrow  domestic 
circumst.ances,  but  nevertheless  underst<)<Kl  how  to  maintxiinthis 
beautiful  and  lofty  mode  of  thoufjht.  With  the  great  influence 
of  President  von  Moser,  it  woidd  have  1x>en  easy  to  provide  a 
tolerable  and  convenient  existence  for  such  a  frugid  man. 
ITic  matter  was  set  on  foot,  nay,  so  good  an  midcrstanding 
and  mutual  ajjproval  w.ns  attained,  that  Ilamann  undertook 
the  long  jounu'y  from  Konigsbcrg  to  Darmstadt.  Put  as  the 
president  happened  to  be  absent,  that  odd  man,  no  one  knows 
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on  vrhat  account,  returned  at  once,  though  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up.  I  still  possess  two  letters  from  the 
Konigsberger  to  his  patron,  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
wondrous  greatness  and  sincerity  of  their  author. 

_  But  so  good  an  understanding  was  not  to  last  long.  These 
pious  men  had  thought  the  other  one  pious  in  their  own 
fashion  ;  they  had  treated  him  Avith  reverence  as  the  "  jNIagus 
of  the  North,"  and  thought  that  he  would  continue  to  exhibit 
himself  with  a  reverend  demeanour.  But  afready  in  the 
Clouds,  an  after-piece  of  Socratic  Memorahilia,  he  had  ijiven 
some  offence  :  and  when  he  now  published  the  Crusades  of  a 
Philolocjist,  on  the  title-page  of  which  was  to  be  seen  not  only 
the  goat-profile  of  a  homed  Pan,  but  also  on  one  of  the  fii-st 
pages,  a  large  cock,  cut  in  wood,  and  setting  time  to  some 
young  cockerels,  who  stood  before  him  with  notes  in  their 
claws,  made  an  exceedingly  ridiculous  appearance,  by  which 
certain  church-music,  of  which  the  author  did  not  approve, 
was  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock, — there  arose  among  well- 
minded  and  sensitive  people  a  dissatisfaction,  which  was 
exhibited  to  the  author,  who,  not  being  edified  by  it, 
shumied  a  closer  connexion.  Oui'  attention  to  this  man 
was,  however,  always  kept  alive  by  Herder,  who,  remain- 
ing in  correspondence  with  us  and  his  bride,  commiuii- 
cated  to  us  at  once  all  that  proceeded  from  that  extraordinary 
man.  To  these  belonged  his  critiques  and  notices,  inserted 
in  the  Kbni/jsherg  Zeitmig,  all  of  which  bore  a  veiy  singular 
character.  I  possess  an  almost  complete  collection  of  his 
works,  and  a  xcvy  important  essay  on  Herder's  prize  paper 
concerning  the  origin  of  language,  in  which,  in  the  most 
peculiar  manner,  he  throws  flashes  of  light  upon  this  specimen 
of  Herder. 

I  do  not  give  up  the  hope  of  superintending  myself,  or  at 
least  furthering,  an  edition  of  Hamann's  works ;  and  then, 
when  these  documents  are  again  before  the  public,  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  more  closely  of  the  author,  his  natru-e  and  cha- 
racter. In  the  meanM'hile,  however,  I  mil  here  adduce  some- 
thing conceraing  him,  especially  as  emiment  men  are  still 
living  who  felt  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  whose  assent  or 
correction  vriW  be  vciy  welcome  to  me.  The  principle  to 
which  all  Hamann's  expressions  may  be  referred  is  this  :  "  All 
that  man  undertakes  to  perform,  whether  by  deed,  byword, 
OT  othen^asc,  must  proceed  from  all  his  powers  united ;  every- 
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thintr  i8olnt(H\  is  \rorthlcs8.*'  A  noble  maxim,  but  hard  to 
follow.  To  lift-  and  art  it  may  indi'od  bo  appliid,  and  in 
vvvrv  romniunicatit)n  by  words,  that  is  not  exactly  poitic, 
therv  if«,  ««n  the  cHjntrnry.  a  pnind  difficulty  ;  for  a  word  must 
wver  itself,  isolate  itself,  to  say  or  sifjiiify  anythinpj.  M;in, 
while  he  s])eaks,  musi.  for  the  moment,  Ix'come  onc-sidod ; 
there  is  no  e<imniunication,  no  instruction,  without  severing. 
Now  since  Hnmann,  once  for  all,  opp)sed  this  separation,  and 
iKTnuso  he  ft  It,  imajjined,  and  thoufjht  in  unity,  chose  to 
siK'uk  in  unity  likewis*\  and  to  require  the  same  of  others,  he 
came  into  opjio^-ition  with  his  ovn\  style,  and  with  all  that 
otherB  pnxlueitl.  To  ])ro<luee  the  impossible,  he  therefore 
ijra.sps  at  everv  element ;  the  dee|x^t  and  most  mystical  con- 
templations in  which  nature  and  mind  meet  each  other- 
illuminating  flashes  of  the  imderstandinp,  which  beam  forth 
from  such  a  contact — sijjnificant  ima<;cs,  which  float  in  these 
refjions — forcibh-  aphorisms  from  sacre<l  and  profane  writers 
— with  whatever  else  of  a  humonnis  kind  could  be  added— 
:dl  this  forms  the  wondroiLs  ajr^n'j^ite  of  his  style  and  his  eora- 
I  !  •     ns.      If.  now.  one  cannot  associate  oneself  with  him 

•hs — cannot  wander  wi;h  him  on  his  hcifihts — can- 
•   r  the  forms  which  float  before  him — cannot,  from 
•         !v  extendrd  literature,  exactly  find  out  the  sense  of 
which  is  only  hinted  at — we  find  that  the  more  we 
,  the  mor^  dim  and  dark  it  becomes  ;  and  this  dark- 
nt-v.  alwiivs   h  th  years,  In-cause  his  allusions  were 

dircctMl  to  e«  1  ite  |X'culiarities  which  prevailed,  for 

the  moment,  in  lilo  and  in  literature.  In  my  collection  there 
are  some  of  his  printcnl  sheets,  where  he  has  cited  with  his 
own  hand,  in  the  mar^n,  the  passa{»e^  to  which  his  hints 
it'fer.  If  one  opens  them,  tliere  is  npnin  a  sort  of  equivocal 
double  liirht,  whic-h  appears  to  us  highly  ap-eeable  ;  only  one 
mu.st  completely  renounce  what  is  oniinarily  called  under- 
standing. Such  leaves  merit  to  Ik-  called  sybilline,  for  this 
reas<»n,  that  one  cannot  consider  them  in  and  for  themselves, 
but  must  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  seek  refuf^c  with  their 
oracles.  Kvery  time  that  one  opens  them  one  fancies  one  has 
found  somethinjj  new,  because  the  sense  which  abides  in  every 
pai«sape  touches  and  excites  us  in  a  curious  manner. 

Personally  I  never  saw  him  ;  nor  did  I  hold  any  immediate 
rommunication  ^nth  him  bv  means  of  letters.     It  seems  to 
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mc  that  lie  was  extremely  clear  in  the  relations  of  life  and 
friendship,  and  that  he  had  a  correct  feeling  for  the  positions 
of  persons  among  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  himself. 
All  the  letters  ^hich  I  sa-w  by  him  were  excellent,  and  much 
plainer  than  his  works,  because  here  the  reference  to  time, 
cii'cumstances,  and  personal  affairs,  Avas  more  clearly  promi- 
nent. I  thought,  however,  that  I  could  discern  this  much  gene- 
rally, that  he,  feeling  the  superiority  of  his  mental  gifts,  in 
thc'most  naive  manner,  always  considered  himself  somewhat 
wiser  and  more  shrewd  than  his  correspondents,  whom  he 
treated  rather  ironically  than  heartily.  If  this  held  good  only 
of  single  cases,  it  applied  to  the  majority,  as  far  as  my  o^vn 
observation  -went,  and  was  the  cause  that  I  never  felt  a  desire 
to  approach  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  kindly  literary  commmiication  be- 
tween Herder  and  us  was  maintained  with  great  vivacity, 
though  it  was  a  pity  that  he  could  not  keep  himself  quiet.  But 
Herder  never  left  off"  his  teazing  and  scolding  ;  and  much  was 
not  required  to  irritate  !Merk,  who  also  contrived  to  excite  me 
to  impatience.  Because  now  Herder,  among  all  authors  and 
men,  seems  to  respect  ^\dit  the  most,  he  was  among  us 
called  the  "  Dean,"  and  this  gave  further  occasion  to  all  sorts 
of  perplexities  and  annoyances. 

jXeverthelcss  wc  A\ere  highly  pleased  when  we  learned  that 
he  was  to  have  an  appointment  at  Biickeburg,  wliich  woidd 
bring  him  double  honour,  for  his  new  ])atron  had  the  highest 
fame  as  a  clear-headed  and  brave,  though  eccentric  man. 
Thomas  Abt  had  been  known  and  celebrated  in  this  service  ; 
his  country  still  mourned  his  death,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
monument  Avhich  his  patron  had  erected  for  him.  Now  Her- 
der, in  the  place  of  the  luitimely  deceased,  was  to  fulfil  all 
those  hopes  which  his  predecessor  had  so  worthily  excited. 

Tlie  epoch  in  Avhich  this  happened  gave  a  double  brilliancy 
aJid  value  to  such  an  appointment :  for  several  German  princes 
already  followed  the  example  of  the  Count  of  Lippe,  inas- 
mucli  as  they  took  into  their  service  not  merely  learned  men, 
and  men  of  business,  propei'ly  so  called,  but  also  persons  of 
mind  and  promise.  Thus,  it  was  said,  Klopstock  had  been 
invited  by  the  Margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  not  for  real  busi- 
ness, but  that  by  his  presence  he  might  impart  a  grace  and 
be  useftd  to  the  higher  society.     As  now  the  regard  felt  for 
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this  excellent  prince,  who  paid  attention  to  all  that  was  useful 
and  beautiful,  uicren.s«.Hl  in  const'quence,  so  also  was  the  vene- 
ration for  KlojMitoek  not  n  littK-  lui'^ilitened.  Kvcnkthinj^  that 
cnianuttd  fmm  him  was  held  dear  and  valuable  ;  and  we  care- 
fully wrote  down  his  odes  and  elepes  as  wc  could  j;et  them. 
We'  were  therefore  highly  deli^hti-d  when  the  great  Lmid- 
gra>'ine  Oiroline  of  lietutc-Danustiidt  made  a  collection  of 
them,  and  we  obtained  posM'ssiou  of  one  of  the  few  copies, 
which  enabled  us  to  complete  our  own  numuscript  collection. 
Hence  thost^  tirst  reading*  have  long  In-en  most  in  favour  with 
ILH  ;  nav.  we  have  often  refn-shefl  and  delighted  ourselves  with 
jKK'ms  which  the  author  afterwaitls  rcjeeted.  So  true  it  is, 
tliat  the  life  which  presses  fortli  out  of  a  "  fine  s<ml  ■  works 
with  the  greater  freedom  the  less  it  aj)j)ejirs  to  be  drawn  by 
criticism  into  the  deiwrtment  of  art. 

Kloi>«tock.  by  liis  character  and  conduct,  had  managed  to 
attiin  reg;inl  and  dignity,  lK)th  for  hiniM-lf  and  for  other  men 
of  talent ;  now  tliey  were  also,  if  |)ossible.  to  be  indebted  to 
him  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  their  domestic  con- 
dition. For  the  book-trade,  in  the  previoiu'*  jieriocl,  had  more 
to  do  with  im|)ortant  scientific  books.  Inlonging  to  the  diffe- 
rent facultii*s^with  stock-works,  for  which  a  moderate  remu- 
neration was  jmid.  But  the  prtxluctitm  of  jxK-tieal  works  was 
looke<l  upon  as  something  sacreil ;  and  in  this  case  the  ac- 
ceptance «ir  increase  of  any  ninunemtion  would  have  l)ecn 
r\'garded  almost  as  simony.  Authors  and  j)ublishers  stood  in 
tlie  stranm  .st  reciprocal  |)ositif)n.  Both  apjKared.  accordingly 
as  it  Mas  taken,  as  patron.s  and  clients,  'llic  authors,  who, 
irrespectively  of  their  talent,  were  genendly  resj)ected  and 
revered  by  the  public  as  highly  moral  men,  had  a  mental 
rank,  and  felt  theins^-lves  rewanled  by  the  succe.««8  of  their 
lalwmrs ;  the  publi.sliers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  second 
place,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  profit.  But  now  opulence 
a^in  set  the  rich  book.seller  above  the  poor  poet,  and  thus 
ever}-thing  »too<l  in  the  most  beautifid  equilibrium.  Mag- 
nanimity and  gratitude  were  not  imfrequent  on  either  side. 
Brcitkopf  and  Gottsched  live<l.  all  their  lives,  as  inmates  of 
the  same  house.  Stinginess  and  meanness,  csjx?cially  that  of 
piracy,  were  not  yet  in  vogue. 

Nevertheless  a  general  commotion  had  arisen  among  the 
German  authors.     ITiey  compared  their  own  verv  moderate,  if 

2o 
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not  poor  condition,  'vvithtlie  wealth  of  the  eminent  booksellers  ; 
they  considered  how  great  Avas  the  fame  of  a  Gellert,  of  a 
Rabener,  and  in  what  narrow  domestic  circumstances  an  uni- 
versally esteemed  Gennan  poet  must  struggle  on,  if  he  did  not 
render  life  easy  by  some  other  calling.  Even  the  mediocre 
and  lesser  niiuds  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  their  situation 
improved, — to  make  themselves  free  of  the  publishers. 

Now  Klopstock  came  forward  and  offered  his  "  llepublic  of 
Letters"  {Gelehrte  Republik)  for  subscription.  Although 
the  latter  cantos  of  the  3Iessiah,  partly  on  account  of  then* 
subject,  partly  on  account  of  the  treatment,  could  not  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  earlier  ones,  which,  themselves  pm-e 
and  innocent,  came  into  a  pure  and  innocent  time,  the  same 
respect  was  always  maintained  for  the  poet,  ayIio,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  odes,  had  draA^Ti  to  himself  the  hearts,  minds, 
and  feelings  of  many  persons.  Many  M-ell-thinking  men, 
among  whom  were  several  of  great  influence,  offered  to  secure 
payment  beforehand.  This  was  fixed  at  a  Louis  dor,  the 
object  being,  it  was  said,  not  so  much  to  pay  for  the  book,  as 
on  this  occasion  to  reward  the  author  for  his  services  to  his 
comitry.  Now  every  one  pressed  forward  ;  even  youths  and 
yomig  girls,  who  had  not  much  to  expend,  opened  their 
saving-boxes ;  men  and  women,  the  higher  and  the  middle 
classes,  contributed  to  this  holy  offering  ;  and  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand subscribers,  all  pacing  in  advance,  were  collected.  Ex- 
pectation was  raised  to  the  liighest  pitch,  and  confidence  was 
as  great  as  possible. 

After  this,  the  work,  on  Its  appearance,  was  compelled  to 
experience  the  sti-angcst  result  in  the  world  ;  it  was,  indeed,  of 
important  value,  but  byno  means  universally  interesting.  Klop- 
stock's  thoughts  on  poetry  and  literatiu-e  were  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  an  old  German  Druidical  republic  ;  his  maxims  on  the 
true  and  false  were  expressed  in  pithy  laconic  aphorisms,  in 
which,  however,  much  that  was  instructive  was  sacrificed  to 
the  singularity  of  form.  For  authors  and  litterateurs,  the  book 
was  and  is  invaluable ;  but  it  was  only  in  this  circle  that  it 
could  be  useful  rmd  effective.  He  who  had  thought  himself 
followed  the  thinker ;  he  who  knew  how  to  seek  and  prize 
what  was  genuijie,  found  himself  instructed  by  the  profound, 
honest  man ;  but  the  amateur,  the  general  reader,  was  not 
enlightened, — to  him  the  book  remained   sealed;    and  yet 
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it  had  been  placed  in  all  hands :  and  while  every  one  ex- 
pcetfil  a  jHTlVctly  serviceable  work,  ina'^t  of  them  obtained 
one  from  whieh  they  c«>uld  not  f;et  the  sinallest  ta.ste.  'I'he 
nstoni-slunent  was  peueral,  bnt  the  (steem  for  the  man  was 
so  p\'at,  that  no  p-umblinn.  seant-ly  a  murmur,  arose,  llic 
voung  an«l  U^autiful  j)art  of  the  worhl  j^ot  over  their  loss,  and 
now  freely  pive  awny  the  copies  they  had  80  dearly  pur- 
ehas^Hl.  I  retriveil  several  from  kind  female  friends,  but  none 
of  them  have  remained  with  me. 

'iliis  imdcTtakinj;.  wliich  was  successful  to  the  author,  but 
n  failiux*  to  the  public,  had  the  ill  consequence,  that  there 
was  now  no  fuither  thought  alM)ut  subscriptions  and  ])rej)ay- 
mcnts ;  nevertheless  the  wish  had  bten  too  pi  ntrally  ditluscd 
for  tlic  attempt  not  to  be  rinewe<l.  The  Lk-ssau  ]>ublishing- 
bouse  now  otfi-red  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale.  Learned  men 
and  publishers  were  here,  by  a  close  compact,  to  enjoy,  both 
in  a  certain  pro]X)rtion.  the  hoped-for  advantage.  Tlu'  neces- 
sity, so  U)ni;  painfully  ftlt.  again  awjdvine<l  a  great  eonfidi-ncc  ; 
but  tliis  could  not  last  long ;  and  after  a  brief  endeavour  the 
jmrties  separntid,  with  a  loss  on  Iwth  sides. 

However,  a  sj)ee<ly  eommuniention  among  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature was  already  inlr<Klu(e<l.  'i'lu'  MtisenalmniKtchr*  imited 
all  the  yoiujg  jx>ets  with  each  other ;  the  jounuds  imiti'd  the 
jKK't  with  otlier  authors.  My  own  pleasure  in  production 
was  boundless ;  to  what  I  had  prcMlucnd  I  nnuiim-d  indiffe- 
rent ;  only  when,  in  social  eireli-s,  I  mjide  it  jircsent  to  myself 
and  others,  my  jiffcetion  for  it  was  renewed.  Moreover,  many 
iKjrsons  took  an  interest  in  lx»th  my  larger  and  smaller  works, 
oeeause  I  urgently  pres^sed  everj-  one  who  felt  in  any  degree 
inclined  and  adapted  to  production,  to  produce  something  in- 
dej)endently.  after  his  own  fashion,  and  was,  in  turn,  chal- 
lenged by  idl  to  new  ]K>etising  and  writing.  'Iliese  mutual 
impulses,  which  were  carried  even  to  an  extreme,  gave  every 
one  a  luippy  influence  in  his  own  fasliion ;  and  from  this 
whirling  and  working,  this  living  and  letting-live,  this  taking 
and  giving,  whieh  Mas  earrieil  on  by  so  many  youths,  from 
their  own  free  hearts,  without  any  theatrical  guiding-star, 
according  to  the  innate  character  of  each,  and  without  any 
special  design,  aro.se  that  famed,  extolled,  and  decried  epoch 
in  literature,  when  a  mass  of  young  genial  men,  with  all  that 
•  Annual  puUlicsUoDA  devoted  to  poctiy  onlv. — Trant. 
2  G  2 
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audacity  and  assumption  Avliich  is  peculiar  to  their  own  period 
of  youth,  produced,  by  the  application  of  their  powers,  much 
that  Avas  good,  and  by  the  abuse  of  these,  much  ill-feehng 
and  mischief;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  action  and  reaction  which 
proceeded  from  tliis  sovu-ce,  that  form  the  cliief  theme  of  this 
volume. 

In  what  can  young  people  take  the  highest  interest, 
how  are  they  to  excite  interest  among  those  of  thcii*  own 
age,  if  they  are  not  animated  by  love,  and  if  affairs  of  the 
heart,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  are  not  living  M-ithin 
them  ?  I  had  in  secret  to  complain  of  a  love  I  had  lost ;  this 
made  me  mild  and  tolerant,  and  more  agi-eeable  to  society 
than  in  those  brilliant  times  when  nothing  reminded  me  of  a 
want  or  a  fault,  and  I  went  storming  along  completely  without 
restraint. 

IVedcrica's  answer  to  a  -s^Titten  adieu  rent  njy  heart.  It 
was  the  same  hand,  the  same  tone  of  thought,  the  same  feel- 
ing, which  had  formed  itself  for  mc  and  by  me.  I  now,  for 
the  first  time,  felt  the  loss  which  she  suflFered,  and  saw  no 
means  to  supply  it,  or  even  to  alle^■iate  it.  She  was  completely 
present  to  me  ;  I  always  felt  that  she  was  wanting  to  me ; 
and,  M'hat  Avas  worst  of  all,  I  could  not  forgive  myself  for  my 
own  misfortune.  Gretchen  had  been  taken  away  fi-om  me ; 
Annette  had  left  me ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  guilty. 
I  had  wounded  the  most  beautiful  heart  to  its  very  depths ; 
and  the  period  of  a  gloomy  repentance,  with  the  absence  of  a 
refreshing  love,  to  wliich  I  had  grown  accustomed,  was  most 
agonising,  nay,  insupportable.  But  man  Mill  li-s-e  ;  and  hence 
I  took  an  honest  interest  in  others ;  I  sought  to  disentangle 
their  embarrassments,  and  to  unite  what  was  about  to  part, 
that  they  might  not  have  the  same  lot  as  myself.  They  were 
"hence  accustomed  to  call  mc  the  "  confidant,"  and  on  account 
of  wandering  about  the  district,  the  "•wanderer."  In  pro- 
ducing that  calm  for  my  mind,  which  I  felt  under  the  open 
sky,  in  the  valleys,  on  the  heights,  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods,  the  situation  of  Frankfort  was  serviceable,  as  it  lay  in 
the  middle  between  Darmstadt  and  Hamburg,  two  pleasant 
places,  which  arc  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  through 
the  relationship  of  Ijoth  courts.  I  accustomed  myself  to  live 
on  the  road,  and,  b!ke  a  messenger,  to  wander  about  between 
the  mountains  and  the  flat  country.     Often  I  went  alone,  or 
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in  company,  through  my  mitivo  city,  as  if  it  did  not  nt  all 
conceni  mo,  diiu'd  at  ono  of  tlic  p-tat  inns  in  the  Hij;h- strict, 
and  after  dinutr  went  further  on  my  way.  More  tlian  ever 
was  I  directed  to  the  ojK'n  worhl  luid  to  free  nature.  On  my 
way  I  sang  to  myself  strange  hymns  and  dithyrambics.  of 
which  one  entitled  "The  Wanderers  Stonn-song "  {U'ciu- 
drrer'a  Sttirmlird)  still  remains.  This  half-nonsense  I  sang 
aloud,  in  an  im|MU<sion(.>d  manner,  wlieu  1  found  myself  in  a 
torritie  sturm.  which  I  was  obliged  to  meet. 

My  heart  was  untouched  luid  unoccupied  ;  I  conscientiously 
avoided  all  closer  connexion  with  Uidics,  and  thus  it  re- 
maincil  concealed  from  me.  that,  inattentive  and  unconscious 
as  I  was.  an  amiable  spirit  was  secretly  hovering  round  me. 
It  was  not  until  many  years  afterward-s,  nav,  until  after  her 
death,  that  I  learned  of  her  secret  heavenly  love,  in  a  mimncr 
that  necessarily  overwhelmed  me.  But  1  was  innocent,  and 
COuM  purely  and  honestly  pity  an  innocent  being ;  nay,  I 
could  do  this  the  more,  as  the  di.scovork-  occurred  at  an  epoch 
when,  completely  without  jKussion,  I  had  the  happiness  of 
living  for  myself  and  my  own  intellectual  inclinations. 

At  the  time  when  1  wa.s  pained  by  my  grief  at  Frederica's 
hituation,  I  again,  after  my  old  fashiun,  sought  aid  from 
p<x'tr>'.  I  again  conlinui-d  the  jxietical  confession  which  I 
had  eommcnci'd,  that  by  this  self-tonnenting  jn-nance  I 
might  l)c  worthy  of  an  internal  al^Mjlution.  The  two  Marias 
in  (ivtz  vtm  Bcrlichinijen  and  Clatujo,  and  the  two  bad  cha- 
racters who  play  the  jjart  of  their  lovcru,  may  liavu  been  the 
results  of  such  penitent  reflections. 

But  a-s  in  youth  one  stxtn  overcomes  mental  wounds  and 
disea.so8,  becau.se  a  healthy  system  of  organic  life  can  rise  up 
for  a  sick  one,  and  allow  it  time  to  grow  healthy  again,  cor- 
poreal exercises,  on  many  a  favourable  opportunity,  came  for- 
ward with  verv'  advantageous  cHect ;  juid  I  was  excited  in 
many  ways  to  man  myself  afnsh,  and  to  seek  new  pleiu^ures 
of  life  and  enjo>Tnents.  Biding  gradiuiUy  took  the  place  of 
tlmsc  sauntering,  melancholy,  toils<jme,  and  at  the  sjinic  time 
tedious  and  aimless  nimbles  on  foot ;  one  reached  ones  end 
more  quickly,  mirrily,  and  commodiously.  The  young  people 
ag;iin  introduced  fencing,  but  in  jjarticular,  on  the  sc-tting-in 
of  winter,  a  new  world  was  revealed  to  us,  since  I  at  once 
determined  to  skate. — an  exercise  which  I  had  never  at- 
tempted,— and,  in  a  short  time,  by  practice,  reflection,  and 
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•perseverance,  brought  it  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  enjoy  with 
others  a  gay,  animated  course  on  the  ice,  without  wishing  to 
distinguish  myself. 

For  this  new  joyous  activity  we  were  also  indebted  to 
Klopstock, — to  his  enthusiasm  for  this  happy  species  of  mo- 
tion, wliich  private  accoimts  confirmed,  while  his  odes  gave 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  it.  I  stiU  exactly  remember  that 
on  a  cheerfid  frosty  morning  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  uttered 
aloud  these  passages  : — 

"  Already,  glad  with  feeling  of  health, 

Far  down  along  the  shore,  I  have  whiten'd 

The  covering  ciystal. 

"  How  does  the  mnter's  advancing  day 
Softly  illumine  the  lake  !     The  night  has  cast 
The  glittering  frost,  like  stars,  upon  it.' 

My  hesitating  and  wavering  resolution  was  fixed  at  once, 
and  I  flew  straight  to  the  place  where  so  old  a  beginner 
might  Avith  some  degree  of  propriety  make  his  first  trial. 
And,  indeed,  this  manifestation  of  om-  strength  weU  deserved 
to  be  commended  by  Klopstock,  for  it  is  an  exercise  which 
brings  us  into  contact  with  the  freshest  childhood,  summons 
the  youth  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  suppleness,  and  is  fitted 
to  keep  off  a  stagnant  old  age.  We  were  immoderately  addicted 
to  this  pleasm-e.  To  pass  thus  a  splendid  Sunday  on  the  ice  did 
not  satisfy  us,  we  continued  o\ir  movement  late  into  the  night. 
For  as  other  exertions  fatigue  the  body,  so  does  this  give  it  a 
constantly  new  power.  The  full  moon  rising  from  the  clouds, 
over  the  wide  nocturnal  meadows,  which  were  frozen  into 
fields  of  ice ;  the  night-breeze,  which  rustled  towards  us  on 
our  course  ;  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  ice,  which  sunk  as  the 
water  decreased ;  the  strange  echo  of  our  o>^ai  movements, 
rendered  the  scenes  of  Ossian  just  present  to  our  minds.  Now 
this  fi-iend.  now  that,  uttered  an  ode  of  Klopstock' s,  in  a  decla- 
matory recitative ;  and  if  we  found  om'selves  together  at  dawn, 
the  unfeigned  praise  of  the  author  of  our  joys  broke  forth  : — 

"  And  should  he  not  be  immortal, 
Who  found  for  us  health  and  joys 
"Which  the  horse,  though  bold  in  his  course,  never  gave, 
And  which  even  the  ball  is  without  I " 

Such  gratitude  is  earned  by  a  man  who  knows  how  ix> 
honour  and  worthily  to  extend  an  earthly  act  by  spiiitiial 
incitement. 
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And  thiis,  ns  children  of  talent,  whose  mental  gifts  have, 
at  an  early  |>ori«xl,  iK'cn  cultivated  to  nii  cxtniordinary  dejjive, 
rclunj,  if  they  can,  to  tlie  simplest  sjioi-ts  of  youth,  did  wc, 
too.  often  fonjct  our  cidlinj;  to  more  wrious  thinp^s.  Never- 
thekiv'<  t]:\<  v.  r\  motion,  w)  often  carried  on  in  solitude — this 
apn'c:  '  '  in  undetermined  sjkico — n<;ain  excited  many 

of  my  1  want"*,  which  had,   for  a  time,  lain  dormant ; 

and  1  have  k-en  indehtitl  to  such  hours  for  a  more  s^K^cdy 
claJMirati'tn  of  older  plans. 

The  darker  a^'s  of  (iennan  history*  Inul  always  occnjjied 
my  desire  for  knowled^je  and  mv  ima;^ination.  The  thou-^ht 
of  dramatizing;  Ootz  von  lirrlichinfjrn,  with  all  the  cireum- 
Rtances  of  hi.s  time,  was  one  which  I  much  liked  and  valued. 
I  industriously  read  the  chief  authors;  to  Datt's  work,  I)e 
Pacf  I'uhlicti,  I  devoted  all  my  attention ;  I  had  sedulously 
studied  it  tlirough.  and  rcnderi'd  those  sin^dar  details  as 
v:»'iliie  to  me  as  j)os.sible.  'Ilienc  endeavours,  which  were 
direiti'd  to  moral  and  ]x>ctic]d  ends,  I  could  al-so  use  in 
anotiur  direction,  and  I  was  now  to  visit  Wetzlar.  I  had 
sufficient  historical  jircparation ;  for  the  Im])onal  Chandnr 
hud  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  ])ul)lic  tnmquillity,  and  its 
historv  could  Bcr\e  a.s  an  important  clue  thrr)u>;h  the  confused 
events  of  (jemiany.  Indeed,  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
and  armies  j^ives  the  most  accunite  insi'^ht  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  ever}-  empire.  Even  the  finances,  the  influence  of 
which  are  eon.-idered  so  imjKirtimt.  come  much  les.s  under 
coiiMil  nition  ;  for  if  the  whole  is  deficient,  it  is  oidv  neces- 
sary- to  take  from  the  individual  what  he  has  lalMiriously 
scn«]K  i"  ■.  and  thas  the  state  is  always  sufficiently  rich. 

^^  i  1  to  me  at  Wetzlar  is  of  no  f^eat  imporl.incc, 

hut  it  uuiy  in.spiri'  a  fjreatcr  intenst,  if  the  reader  will  not 
disdain  a  cursor}*  hi.>itory  of  the  Im])erial  Chamber,  in  carder 
to  rendtT  present  to  liis  mind  the  unfavourable  moment  at 
whi'  h  I  .nrrived  thciv. 

'  -^  of  the  earth  arc  such.  princijKiUy  berausc  they 

c;i;.  .;•  around  them,  in  war.  tlie  bravest  and  most  reso- 

lute, u'ul  in  p-acc.  the  wisest  and  most  just.  Even  to  the 
state  of  a  fiermaii  emperor  l)elonj;cd  a  court  of  this  kind, 
which  always  aceompnniod  him  in  his  expeditions  throuj^h 
the  empire.  IJut  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  Suabiau 
law,  widch  prcToikd  in  tlic  south  of  Germany,  nor  the  Saxoa 
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law,  whicli  prevailed  in  the  north, — neither  the  judges  ap- 
pointed to  maintain  them,  nor  the  decisions  of  the  peers 
of  the  contending  parties, — neither  the  umpires  recognised 
by  agreement,  nor  friendly  compacts  instituted  by  the  clergy, 
— nothing,  in  short,  could  quiet  that  excited  chivalric  spirit 
of  feuds  which  had  been  roused,  fostered,  and  made  a  custom 
among  the  Gennans,  by  internal  discord,  by  foreign  campaigns, 
by  the  .crusades  especially,  and  even  by  judicial  usages.  To  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  estates,  these  squabbles 
were  extremely  annoying,  while,  through  them,  the  less  pow- 
erfid  became  troublesome  to  each  other,  and  if  they  combined, 
to  the  great  also.  All  outward  strength  was  paralysed,  while 
internal  order  was  destroyed ;  and  besides  this,  a  great  part 
of  the  country  was  still  encumbered  with  the  Vehmgericht.  of 
the  horrors  of  which  a  notion  may  be  formed,  if  we  think  that 
it  degenerated  into  a  secret  police,  which,  at  last,  even  fell 
into  the  hands  of  private  persons. 

^lany  attempts  to  steer  against  these  evils  had  been  made 
in  vain,  until,  at  last,  the  estates  urgently  proposed  a  court 
formed  fi-om  among  themselves.  This  proposal,  well-meant 
as  it  might  have  been,  nevertheless  indicated  an  extension  of 
the  privileges  of  the  estates,  and  a  limitation  of  the  imperial 
power.  Under  Frederic  III.  the  matter  is  delayed ;  his  son 
^':aximilian,  being  pressed  from  without,  complies.  He  ap- 
points the  chief  judge,  the  estates  send  the  assistants.  Thei^e 
were  to  be  four-and-twenty  of  them ;  but,  at  first,  twelve 
are  thought  sufficient. 

An  universal  fault,  of  which  men  are  guilty  in  their  imder- 
takings,  was  the  first  and  perpetual  fimdamental  defect  of 
the  Imperial  Chamber :  insufficient  means  were  applied  to  a 
gi'eat  end.  The  number  of  the  assessors  was  too  small.  How 
was  the  difficult  and  extensive  problem  to  be  solved  by  them  ? 
But  who  could  urge  an  efficient  arrangement  ?  The  emperor 
could  not  favour  an  institution  which  seemed  to  work  more 
against  him  than  for  him ;  far  more  reason  had  he  to  complete 
the  formation  of  his  o's\ti  com-t — his  own  council.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  avc  regard  the  interest  of  the  estates,  all  that 
they  could  pro])erly  have  to  do  with  was  the  stoppage  of 
bloodshed.  Whether  the  Avoimd  was  healed,  did  not  so  much 
concern  them :  and  now  there  was  to  be,  besides,  a  new  ex- 
pense.    It  may  not  have  been  quite  plainly  seen  that  by  this 
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institution  oven-  prince  inrrt*ns»><l  his  retinue,  for  a  dceidcd 
end  indtH-fl, — hut  who  readily  "jives  money  for  what  is  neees- 
sarv  ?  Kverv  one  wouhl  he  siiti.sfied,  if  he  could  have  what 
is  useful  *'  for  Goil's  sake."* 

At  first  the  ajwistant-s  were  to  live  on  fees ;  then  followed  a 
moderate  j^mt  from  the  estates  ;  iKjth  were  scanty.  But  to 
mcM't  the  )freat  and  Htrikin^  exiffency,  willinj;.  clever,  and 
indu.strious  men  were  found,  and  the  court  was  establisiied. 
Whether  it  was  jK'reeive<l  tliat  the  question  here  was  coB- 
ceminj;  only  the  alleviation  and  not  the  cure  of  the  evil, 
or  whether,  as  in  simihir  ca.ses.  the  Hatterinj;  hojK"  was  enter- 
taine<l  that  much  was  to  Ik-  done  with  little,  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided. It  is  enoujrh  tliat  the  court  served  nither  as  a  pretext 
to  punish  the  oriijinators  of  mischief,  than  completely  to  pre- 
vent wronjr.  But  it  has  scarcelv  met.  than  a  ]X)wer  jirows  out 
of  it.st^>lf;  it  feels  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  j)laced  ;  it  rc- 
copni.ses  its  own  (jreat  political  imiKirtanee.  It  now  endea- 
vours, by  a  strikinp  activity,  to  acquire-  for  itself  a  more 
decidt^l  resp<>ct :  ihev  briskly  jjot  throuph  what  can  and  must 
be  rapidly  disjjatched.  what  can  Ik-  decided  at  the  moment,  or 
what  csm  otlierwise  be  easily  jut^jed ;  and  thus,  throujjhout 
the  empin*,  they  appear  effective  and  di;n>ifi<d.  thi  the 
other  hand,  matters  of  weightier  im})ort.  the  law-suits,  pro- 
perly so  callt^l,  remaine<l  Ix  hindliand,  and  this  was  no  mis- 
fortime.  The  only  concern  of  the  state  is,  that  i)ossession 
shall  Ik-  certain  and  secure  ;  whether  it  is  also  lepil,  is  of 
less  consi-qutnee.  Hence,  from  the  monstrous  and  cver- 
pwellinp  nimilxr  of  delayed  suits,  no  mischief  arose  to  the 
empire.  Against  jw-ople  who  employed  force,  provision  wa.s 
aln-ady  made,  and  with  such  matters  could  be  settled  ;  birt 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lejjally  disputed  al)out  posses- 
sion, lived.  enjoye<l,  or  star\-e<l.  as  they  could  ;  tliey  died,  were 
mined,  or  m.ade  it  uj)  ;  but  all  this  wa«  the  jyood  or  evil  of 
individual  families. — the  empin*  was  frraduallv  tranquilliscd. 
For  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  endowed  with  a  \v^:i\  club-law 
against  the  dis<jbedient ;  had  it  l)een  able  to  publish  the  ban, 
tins  would  have  been  more  effective. 

But  now,  what  willi  the  sometimes  increased,  .sometimes 
diminishetl  nimiber  of  a.ssessors,  what  with  tlie  many  inter- 
ruptions, what  with  the  removal  of  the  court  from  one  place 
to  another,  these  arrears,  these  records  necessarily  increased 
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•to  an  infinite  extent.  Now,  in  the  distress  of  -war,  a  part  of 
the  archives  -was  sent  for  safety  fi-om  Spire  to  AschafFenburg, 
a  part  to  "Worms,  the  thii-d  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  thought  they  had  gained  the  state-archives,  but  would 

•  afterwards  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  chaos  of  paper, 

lif  any  one  would  but  have  furnished  the  caniages. 

Dui'ing  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
chosen  men,  who  were  assembled,  plainly  saw  what  sort  of  a 
lever  was  required  to  move  fi'om  its  place  a  load  like  that  of 
Sisyphus.  Fifty  assessors  were  now  to  be  appointed,  but  the 
number  was  never  made  up  :  the  half  of  it  Avas  again  made  to 
suffice,  because  the  expense  appeared  too  great ;  but  if  the 
parties  interested  had  all  seen  their  advantage  in  the  matter, 
the  whole  might  well  have  been  afforded.  To  pay  five-and- 
twenty  assessors  about  one  himdred  thousand  florins  [gulden) 
were  required,  and  how  easily  could  double  that  amount  have 
been  raised  in  Gennany  ?  The  proposition  to  endow  the  Im- 
perial Chamber  with  confiscated  ehm-ch  property  could  not 

;pass,  for  how  could  the  two  religious  parties  agree  to  such  a 
sacrifice  ?  The  Catholics  were  not  vnlling  to  lose  any  more, 
and  the  Protestants  wished  to  employ  wliat  they  had  gained, 
each  for  his  o-\vn  private  ends.  The  diAdsiou  of  the  empire 
into  two  religious  parties  had  here,  in  several  respects,  the 
worst  influence.  The  interest  which  the  estates  took  in  this 
theu-  court  diminished  more  and  more ;  the  more  powerful 
■wished  to  free  themselves  from  the  confederation ;  licenses 
exempting  their  possessor  from  being  prosecuted  before  any 
higher  tribunal  were  sought  with  more  and  more  eagerness ; 
the  greater  kept  back  Avith  their  payments,  Avliile  the  lesser, 
•who,  moreover,  believed  themselves  MTonged  in  the  estimates, 
delayed  as  long  as  they  could. 

How  difficult  was  it,  therefore,  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary 
for  pa}Tnent.  Hence  arose  a  new  occupation,  a  new  loss  of 
time  for  the  chamber  ;  previously  the  so-called  annual  "  visi- 
tations"' had  taken  care  of  this  matter.  Princes  in  person,  or 
their  councillors,  went  only  for  months  or  weeks  to  the  place 
of  the  court,  examined  the  state  of  the  treasury,  investigated 
the  arrears,  and  undertook  to  get  them  in.  At  the  same  time, 
if  anything  was  about  to  create  an  impediment  in  the  course 
of  law  or  the  court,  or  any  abuse  to  creep  in,  they  were  autho- 
rized to  provide  a  remedy.     The  faults  of  the  institution  they 
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wore  to  diKoovcr  ami  rcmovo.  but  It  was  not  till  nflonvanls 
tlint  thf  irivi'stiirntioji  niul  punishnunt  of  tho  pcrsonul  criiiu's 
of  its  innnbop*  IxTniiif  a  jKirt  of  their  duty.  Hut  Iktuusii; 
partitas  ciiin\i:«-<l  in  liti^^tion  always  like  to  extend  tluir  hopos 
a  moment  lont;i  r.  and  on  tins  account  always  seek  and  np]val  to 
hii^her  authorities,  so  did  theni'  *' visitators  "  Iwconu'  a  cnurL 
of  n'\n.sit)u.  from  which,  at  Hrst  in  ditemiinetl  manifest  cases, 
persons  hojxMl  t«)  tind  re^tit«tion.  but  at  last  in  all  cases,  delay 
and  j>er]Ktnation  of  the  r<mtroversy,  to  which  the  appeal  U) 
tlie  IrajK'rial  diet,  and  the  endejirour  of  the  two  relijn«>us 
parties,  if  not  to  outwei',;h  each  otJier,  nt  any  rate  to  preservo 
an  equilibrium,  contributitl  th«ir  jKirt. 

But  if  one  considers  what  this  court  miffht  have  lK?cn  %rith- 
out  such  ol>staeles,  with(mt  .such  disturbinj^  imd  destructivo 
conditions,  one  ennnot  imn|^ne  it  remarkable  and  important 
enoujjh.  Had  it  Ikvu  supplicil  at  the  iK'^^innin*^  with  a  sutti- 
cicnt  numlxr  of  prsons,  had  a  suflieient  supjvirt  Ix-en  s(  eurwl 
to  them,  the  monstrous  intlueuee  which,  this  Ixxly  mijjht  have 
attaincnl,  eon-»iderinij  thr  aptness  of  the  (iemians.  would  have 
been  immea-Mii-abic.  The  honourable  title  of  "  Amphictvons," 
which  was  only  lH\st<»wi»«l  on  them  oratorieally,  thev  would 
actually  have  deserved,  nay,  tliey  mijrht  have  elevate<l  them- 
selves into  an  intermediate  ix>wcr,  wliilc  rcverctl  by  the  head 
nnd  tin*  memlK'rs. 

But  far  reniove<l  from  siich  fcront  effects,  the  court,  exeept- 
iim  for  a  short  time  tinder  Charles  V.,  and  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  clraL'ired  itself  miserablv  alonj;.  One  often  e;innot 
midemtand  how  men  eould  be  founil  for  such  a  thankless  and 
melancholy  emplovment.  But  what  a  man  does  ever>'  dnv  ho 
puts  up  witli,  if  hi-  hn>  anv  talent  for  it,  even  if  he  does  not 
exactly  sec  that   .  ^  ill  eome  of  it.     The  (Jerman  espe- 

cially is  of  thi.s  j  .:  turn  of  mind,  and  thus  for  three 

humln'il  Vi-ars  the  wonhiesi  men  hav«>  employe<l  themselves  on 
tlies<^  lalxjurs  an«l  object-s.  A  chamcteristic  j^dlerv  of  such 
figures  would  even  now  excite  interest  and  inspire  eouraj^\ 

For  it  is  just  in  such  anarchical  times  that  the  able  man 
takes  the  stron'^'st  ]>osition,  and  he  who  desires  what  is  <;ood 
finds  him.self  riuht  in  his  place.  'ITjus,  for  instance,  the  Jh'rrc- 
torium  of  Fursteulx^n;  w.xs  still  hehl  in  blessed  memory-,  and 
\Tith  the  death  of  this  excellent  man  begins  the  epoch  of  many 
pernicious  abuses. 
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But  all  tiiesc  defects,  whether  later  or  earlier,  arose  from 
one  only  orijrinal  source,  the  small  number  of  persons.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  assistants  were  to  act  in  a  fixed  order,  and 
accordin;;-  to  a  determined  series.  Eveiy  one  could  know  when 
the  turn  would  come  to  him,  and  Avhich  of  the  cases  belonging 
to  him  it  would  affect ;  he  could  work  up  to  this  point, — he 
coidd  pre|)arc  himself.  But  now  the  innumerable  arrears  had 
heaped  themselves  up,  and  they  were  forced  to  resolve  to  select 
the  more  important  cases,  and  to  deal  with  them  out  of  order. 
But  Avith  a  pressure  of  important  affairs,  the  decision  as  to 
which  matter  has  the  more  weight,  is  difficult,  and  selection 
leaves  room  for  favour.  Now,  another  critical  case  occuiTcd. 
The  Referent  tormented  both  himself  and  the  com-t  with  a 
difficult  involved  affair,  and  at  last  no  one  was  found  willing 
to  take  u])  the  judgment.  The  parties  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, had  separated,  had  died,  had  changed  theii'  minds. 
Hence  they  resolved  .to  take  in  hand  only  the  cases  of  which 
they  were  reminded.  They  wished  to  be  conA-inced  of  the 
continued  obstinacy  of  the  parties,  and  hence  was  given  au 
introduction  to  the  greatest  defects,  for  he  who  commends  his 
afi'airs,  must  commend  them  to  somebody,  and  to  -whom  can 
one  commend  them  better,  than  to  him  who  has  them  ah'eady 
in  his  hands  ?  To  keep  this  one  regularly  secret  was  im- 
possible ;  for  how  could  he  remain  concealed  with  so  many 
subordinates,  all  acquainted  with  the  matter  ?  If  acceleration 
is  requested,  favour  may  well  be  requested  likewise,  for  the  very 
fact  that  people  lu-ge  their  cause,  shows  that  they  consider  it 
just.  This  will  perhaps  not  be  done  in  a  direct  manner,  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  first  done  tlu'ough  subordinates ;  these  must 
be  gained  over,  and  thus  an  introduction  is  given  to  all  sorts 
of  intrigues  and  4)ribcries. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  following  his  OAvn  impulse,  and  m  imi- 
tation of  Frederic,  first  dii-ected  his  attention  to  ai'ms  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Imperial 
Chamber ;  traditional  -WTongs,  introduced  abuses  had  not  re- 
mained unkno^\^l  to  him.  Even  here  something  was  to  be 
stirred  up,  shaken,  and  done.  Without  inquiring  whether  it 
was  his  imperial  right,  without  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a 
happy  result,  he  proposed  a  revival  of  the  "  visitation,'*'  and 
hastened  its  opening.  For  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  no 
regular  "  visitation"  had  taken  place  ;  a  monstrous  chaos  of 
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paj>ors  lay  swelled  up  iind  increased  even-  year.  Rineo  the 
seventeen  a*i,s«..s,s<)rs  were  not  even  able  to  despateli  the  current 
l»u.Hiness,  Twenty  thou-nand  proeesM's  were  heajK-d  up  ;  xixlv 
ccmld  Ik'  sottliHi  ever)'  year,  and  double  that  number  was 
bn»u;;ht  forwanl.  Ik-sidi-}*,  it  was  not  n  Miiall  numln-r  of  revi- 
«ions  that  awaittnl  the  "  visitators," — they  were  estimated  at 
fifty  thousand.  Many  other  abuses,  in  addition  to  this,  hin- 
dered the  course'  of  jiwtiee;  but  the  most  critical  matter  of  all 
wxs  the  jH'rsomd  delinquency  of  stmic  assessors,  which  appeared 
in  the  iKickijroimd. 

When  I  was  about  to  j^  to  Wetr.lar,  the  "  visitation  "  had 
In^en  aln-ady  for  some  years  in  njH'nitii>n.  the  jiarties  acciLsed 
luid  IxH^n  suspendetl  from  office,  the  investif^ition  luul  In-en 
oarrietl  a  lonj;  way ;  and  iH-caa-^e  the  masttrs  aiul  commis- 
sioners of  Cierman  ])oIitieal  law  could  not  let  pass  this  opjM>r- 
tunity  of  exhibiting;  their  s;i;;3uity  ami  devotinj;  it  to  the 
common  weal,  several  profi>und,  well-desi<jiied  works  apjiearcd, 
from  which  even>"  one.  who  |v>s.se«iMd  onlv  some  j)ni)anitor5' 
knowUKljie,  could  derive  solid  instruction.  \N'hen  on  this  occa- 
sion  they  went  Imck  into  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
the  lKX)ks  written  ujKin  it.  it  was  strikint;  to  me  how  the  mon- 
strous condition  of  this  thorou^jhly  disea.setl  bodv.  wliieh  was 
kept  alive  by  a  miracle  alone,  w.is  the  \cry  tliin;;  that  most 
suited  the  le.-unjetl.  For  the  vcnernble  Gernuui  industrv, 
which  was  more  din-ctcd  to  the  collection  and  development  of 
details  than  to  results,  found  here  an  inexhaustible  impulse  to 
new  cmj)loyment,  .ind  whether  the  emjiirc  was  op|)osed  to  the 
Emperor,  the  lesser  to  the  px'ater  estate's,  or  the  Catholics  to 
the  Protestants,  there  wa.s  neces-sarily  alwavs,  according;  to  the 
diversity  of  interest,  a  diversity  of  o{)inion,  and  ;dways  an 
occasion  for  new  conti'sts  and  controversies. 

Since  I  had  rendered  all  these  older  and  newer  circumstances 
as  present  to  my  mind  as  iK)vsible,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
rutjmisc  myself  much  pleasun*  from  my  al)o<lc  at  AVetzIar. 
The  pros|x-ct  of  finding;  in  a  city,  whieli  was  indeed  well  situ- 
ated, but  small  and  ill-built,  a  douiile  world:  first  the  domestic, 
old  traditional  world,  then  a  foreij^i  new  one,  authorized  to 
scrutinize  the  other  with  severity. — a  jud^rinj;  and  a  jud^^cnl 
tribunal  :  many  an  inhabitant  in  fear  and  anxiety,  lest  he 
mii;ht  al^o  Ik'  drawn  into  the  impending  investi^ition  ;  jK'rsons 
of  consideration,  long  held  in  rc.spcct,  couvicted  of  tlic  most 
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scandalous  misdeeds,  and  marked  out  for  disgraceful  p\mish- 
jxicnt : — all  this  tog-cthcr  made  the  most  dismal  picture,  and 
could  not  lure  me  to  go  deeper  into  a  business,  which,  involved 
in  itself,  seemed  so  much  perplexed  by  wrong. 

That,  excepting  the  German  ci^•il  o.nd  public  law,  I  should 
find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  scientific  way,  that  I  should 
be  withou,t  all  poetical  communication,  I  thought  I  could  fore- 
see, when,  after  some  delay,  the  desire  of  altering  my  situation 
more  than  impulse  to  knowledge  led  me  to  this  spot.  But 
how  surprised  I  was,  when,  instead  of  a  crabbed  society,  a  third 
academical  life  sprang  towards  me.  At  a  large  table  d'hote  I 
found  a  nimiber  of  yovmg  lively  people,  nearly  aU  subordinates 
to  the  commission  ;  they  gave  me  a  friendly  reception,  and  the 
very  first  day  it  remained  no  secret  to  me  that  they  had  cheered 
their  noon-meetings  by  a  romantic  fiction.  With  much  wit 
and  cheerfulness  they  represented  a  table  of  knights.  At  the 
top  sat  the  grand-master,  by  his  side  the  chancellor,  then  the 
most  important  officers  of  the  state  ;  now  followed  the  knights, 
according  to  their  seniority.  Strangers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
%-isited,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  the  lowest  places,  tmd 
to  these  the  conversation  was  almost  unintelligible,  because  the 
language  of  the  society,  in  addition  to  the  chivalric  expres- 
sions, was  enriched  Avith  many  allusions.  To  every  one  a  name 
with  an  epithet  was  assigned.  Me  they  called  "  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingcn  the  honest."  The  former  I  earned  by  the  atten- 
tion to  the  gallant  German  patriarch,  the  latter  by  my  upright 
affection  and  devotion  for  the  eminent  men  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted.  To  the  Count  von  Kielmannsegg  I  was  much, 
indebted  during  this  residence.  He  was  the  most  serious  of  all, 
highly  clever,  and  to  be  relied  on.  There  was  ^'^on  Goue,  a 
man  hard  to  be  deciphered  and  described,  a  blunt,  kind, 
quietly  resented  Hanoverian  figure.  He  Mas  not  wanting  in 
talent  of  various  kinds.  It  was  conjectm-ed  concerning  him 
that  he  was  a  natural  son  ;  he  loved,  besides,  a  certain  myste- 
rious deportment,  and  concealed  his  most  peculiar  wishes  and 
plans  vmder  various  eccentricities,  as  indeed  he  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  very  soul  of  the  odd  confederation  of  knights, 
without  having  striven  to  attain  the  post  of  gi-and-master. 
On  the  contrary,  when,  just  at  this  time,  the  head  of  the 
knightliood  departed,  he  caused  another  to  be  elected,  and 
tlu-ough  him  exercised  his  iuflucnee.     Thus  he  managed  so  to 
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direct  several  little  trifles,  thnt  they  appeared  of  inijxirtiineo, 
and  coidd  Ikj  carried  out  in  mytlii»al  forms.  IJut  witli  all  this 
no  (icrioiift  purpt)»e  could  Ik*  ivniarkttl  in  him, — lie  wa*.  only 
conecmefl  to  ^vt  rid  of  the  teilium  which  he  and  his  cijllra^jiu-s. 
durin>;  their  protrnetecl  oecujKition.  neecwwirily  felt,  and  to  till 
up  the  empty  sjiace.  if  only  with  eohwcbs.  For  the  rest,  this 
mythical  e;irieaturv  was  earrie<l  on  with  fjreat  external  serious- 
ness. an«l  no  t>ne  found  it  ridiculous  if  a  certain  mill  was 
treated  a-s  a  castle,  and  the  miller  as  lonl  «)f  the  fortress,  if 
the  **  Four  S«jns  of  Haimon  "'  was  cU*chire<l  a  canonical  Ixjok, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  ceremonies,  extracts  fr«)m  it  wire 
read  witlj  veneration.  The  dubbing  of  knights  took  place 
witli  traditional  s)-mbols,  borrowed  from  several  ortlcrs  of 
knighthood.  A  chief  motive  for  jest  was  the  fact,  that  what 
was  manifest  was  treated  as  a  sc<-ret ;  the  affair  was  carrii-d 
on  publicly,  and  yet  nothin;;  was  to  lx>  said  about  it.  The 
list  of  the  whole  ImkIv  of  knights  wius  printeil  with  as  nmch 
iin|)ortance  as  a  ealend:ir  of  the  Iin])erial  diet,  and  if  families 
venture<l  to  scoff  at  this,  and  to  declare  tlie  whole  matter 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  they  were  ])unishe<l  by  an  intri^^ie  l>einp 
carried  on  until  a  soK-mn  husband  or  near  relation  was  induced 
to  join  the  comjKiny  and  to  l>c  dubbed  a  kni^^ht  :  for  then 
thets  was  a  splendid  burst  of  malicious  joy  at  the  annoyance 
of  the  connexions. 

Into  this  chivalric  state  of  existence  another  strnn^re  ortler 
luid  insinuattnl  itself,  which  was  to  l)o  philosophical  and  mvs- 
tical,  and  had  no  name  of  its  own.  The  first  deforce  was  called 
the  '*  Transition."  the  second  the  "  Transition's  transition," 
the  third  tlie  **  Transition's  transition  to  the  transition,"  and 
the  fourth  the  "  Transition's  transition  to  the  transition's 
transition."  To  interjjret  the  hiRh  sense  of  tliis  series  of 
dejjreofi  was  now  the  duty  of  tlie  initiati>d,  and  this  was  done 
according  to  the  stxuidard  of  a  little  j)rinted  book,  in  which 
these  strnnRC  wonL*  were  explained,  or  rather  am])lified,  in  a 
mimnur  still  more  strange.  Occupation  with  these  thini^  was 
the  most  desirable  pastime.  The  folly  of  Hehrisch  and  the 
perversity  of  Lenz  seemed  here  to  have  united  themselves  ;  I 
only  repeat  tliat  not  a  trace  of  purpose  was  to  be  found  behind 
these  veils. 

Althouph  I  vrni'  readily  took  part  in  .such  fooleries,  had  first 
brought  into  order  the  extracts  from  "  The  Four  Sons  of  liai- 
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mon,"  made  proposals  how  they  should  be  read  on  feasts  and 
solemn  occasions,  and  CA'cn  understood  how  to  deliver  them 
myself  with  j^rcat  emphasis,  I  had.  nevertheless,  groAAii  weaiy  of 
such  thiuf^s  before,  and  therefore  as  I  missed  my  Frankfort  and 
D.nrmstadt  circles,  I  was  highly  pleased  to  have  found  Gotter, 
who  attached  himself  to  me  with  honest  affection,  and  to  whom 
I  showed  in  return  a  hearty  good-will.  His  turn  of  mind  was 
delicate,  clear,  and  cheerful,  his  talents  were  practised  and 
well  regulated,  he  aimed  at  French  elegance,  and  was  pleased 
with  that  part  of  English  litcratm-e  which  is  occupied  with 
moral  and  agreeable  subjects.  We  passed  together  many 
pleasant  hours,  in  which  we  communicated  to  each  other  our 
knowledge,  plans,  and  inclinations.  He  excited  me  to  many 
little  works,  esjiecially  as,  being  in  connexion  with  the  people 
of  Gottingen,  he  desii'cd  some  of  my  poems  for  Eoie's 
Almanack. 

I  thus  came  into  contact  with  those,  who,  yoimg  and  fidl  of 
talent,  held  themselves  together,  and  afterwards  effected  so 
much  and  in  such  various  ways.  The  two  Counts  Stolberg, 
Burger,  Voss,  Holty,  and  others  were  assembled  in  faith  and 
spirit  around  Klopstock,  whose  influence  extended  in  every 
durection.  In  such  a  poetical  circle,  which  more  and  more 
extended  itself,  was  developtd  at  the  same  time  Avith  such 
manifold  poetical  merits,  another  turn  of  mind,  to  which  I  can 
give  no  exactly  proper  name.  It  might  be  called  the  need  of 
independence,  which  always  arises  in  time  of  peace,  and  ex- 
actly when,  properly  speaking,  one  is  not  dejiendent.  In  war 
we  bear  the  rude  force  as  Avell  as  we  can,  Ave  feel  ourseh'es 
physically  and  economically,  but  not  morally,  Avounded  ;  the 
constraint  shames  no  one,  and  it  is  no  disgraceful  serA"ice  to 
serve  the  time ;  Ave  accustom  oiu-scIa'os  to  suffer  from  foes  aad 
fi'iends ;  Ave  haA-e  Avishes,  but  no  particular  vicAvs.  In  peace, 
on  the  contrary,  man"s  Ioa'C  of  freedom  becomes  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  the  more  free  one  is,  the  more  fi-ee  one 
AA'ishes  to  be.  We  Avill  not  tolerate  anything  over  us  ;  we  avUI 
not  be  restrained,  no  one  shall  be  restrained ;  and  this  tender, 
nay,  morbid  feeling,  appears  in  nol)le  souls  imdcr  the  fonn  of 
justice.  This  spirit  and  feeling  then  shoAved  itself  eveiy where, 
and  just  because  fcAv  A\-ere  oppressed,  it  was  Avished  to  free 
CA-en  these  from  temporary  oppression,  and  thus  a  certain 
moral  feud,  a  mixtmc  of  inchviduals  Avith  the  government. 
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whiih,  with  luuilublo  bc^i^umugs,  led  to  inevitably  unforturalc 
results. 

Voltniri'.  by  tlio  protection  wliich  he  had  bi-stowcd  on  the 
family  ot*  C"aln.s,  had  excited  peat  attention  and  made  himself 
resjKete<l.  In  (iemiany  the  attempt  of  Lavater  against  the 
Lainlvuijt  ^^sheritfof  theprovinee^  had  been  almust  nu)re  striking 
and  ini]K>rtaat.  The  n>«tljetieal  feeling;,  united  with  youthful 
coumge,  strove  forward,  and  as,  shortly  iK-fore.  personH  had 
studied  to  obtain  oflices.  they  now  bi -^an  to  act  as  overlookers 
of  those  in  oflice;  and  the  time  was  near  when  the  dnimatist 
and  novelist  loved  best  to  seek  their  villains  anion^  ministei-s 
and  official  jiersons.  Hence  arose  a  world,  half  real,  ludf 
inia<;inary,  of  action  and  reaction,  in  which  we  alUnvards  lived 
to  see  the  most  violent  informations  and  instigations,  wliich 
the  writers  of  jx-riodical  publications  and  journals  allowed 
themselves  under  the  j;arb  of  justice,  and  went  to  work  the 
more  irresistibly,  as  they  made  the  jiublic  believe  that  it  was 
it.self  the  true  tribuiud — <i  ft)oli.sh  notion,  as  no  public  has  an 
executive  power,  and  in  dismendK-red  (jcmiaay  public  opinion 
neither  benefited  nor  injured  any  one. 

-Vmonj;  us  younjj  j>eople  there  was  indeed  iiothinp  to  be 
traced,  which  could  have  l)cen  culpable,  but  a  certain  similar 
notion.  comi>osed  of  jKxtry,  monility,  and  a  nobh*  strivinj^, 
and  which  was  Immiless  but  yet  fmitles*,  had  taken  postession 
of  us. 

By  his  Ilennann  s-Schacht*  and  the  dedication  of  it  to 
JoM'ph  the  Second,  Klo])stock  had  produced  a  wonderful  ex- 
citenjcnt.  'llie  (icnnans  who  friid  themselves  from  Roman 
oppression  were  nobly  antl  ])owerfully  represented,  and  this 
pictiu\;  was  well  suited  to  awaken  the  self-feelinj;  of  a  nation. 
But  because  in  jK-ace  patriotism  really  consists  only  in  this, 
that  ever}-  one  sweeps  his  own  door,  minds  his  own  business, 
and  learns  his  own  lesson,  that  it  may  };o  well  with  his  house, 
— so  did  the  feelinj;  for  fatherland,  excited  by  Klopstock,  find 
no  object  on  which  it  could  exerci.sc  itsell'.  Trederic  had 
saved  the  honour  of  one  part  of  the  Germans  afjainst  an  united 
world,  and  ever}-  mendnT  of  tlie  nation,  by  ajjplause  and  reve- 
rence of  this  f^reat  prince,  was  allowed  to  share  in  his  victory; 
but  what  was  to  come  of  tliis  excited,  warlike  spirit  of  defi- 

•  The  ficht  of  llrrmum,  the  "  Annbius  "  of  Tocitiu,  againat  the 
Rommi  s. —  Traiu. 
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ance  ?  At  first  it  was  merely  a  poetical  foi-m,  and  the  songs 
of  the  bards,  afterwards  so  often  blamed,  and  even  found  ridi- 
culous, Avcre  accumulated  through  this  impulse, — this  incite- 
ment. There  were  no  external  enemies  to  fight ;  so  people 
made  tjTants  for  themselves,  and  for  this  j^urpose  princes  and 
their  servants  Avere  obliged  to  bestow  their  figiu-es,  first  only 
in  general  outline,  but  gradually  with  partieidars.  Here  it 
was  that  poetry  attached  itself  with  vehemence  to  that  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  blamed 
above  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  poems  of  that  time  written 
in  a  spirit  by  which  everything  of  a  higher  order,  whether 
monarchical  or  aristocratic,  is  abolished. 

For  my  own  part,  I  continued  to  make  poetiy  the  expression 
of  my  own  wliims  and  feelings.  Little  poems  like  the  "•  Wan- 
derer "  belong  to  this  time  ;  they  were  inserted  in  the  Gottin- 
gen  Miiscnalmanach.  Eut  from  whatever  of  the  above-men- 
tioned mania  had  worked  itself  into  me,  I  shortly  endeavoured 
to  free  myself  in  Gofz  von  Bcrlichingen,  since  I  described  how 
in  disordered  times  this  brave,  well-thinldng  man  resolves  to 
take  the  place  of  the  law  and  the  executive  power,  but  is  in 
despair  Avhen,  to  the  supreme  authority,  wliich  he  recognises 
and  reveres,  he  appears  in  an  equivocal  light,  and  even 
rcbcllioiTS. 

By  Klopstock's  odes,  it  was  not  so  much  the  Northern 
mythology  as  the  nomenclatm-e  of  the  divinities,  that  had 
been  introduced  into  German  poetry ;  and  although  I  gladly 
made  use  of  everything  else  that  was  offered  me,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  use  this,  for  the  following  causes  :  I  had  long 
become  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  the  Edda,  from  the 
preface  to  Mallet's  Danish  History,  and  had  at  once  made  myself 
master  of  them.  They  belonged  to  those  tales  which,  Avhen 
asked  by  a  company,  I  most  willingly  related.  Herder  put 
Keseuius  into  my  hands,  and  made  me  better  acquainted  with 
the  heroic  sayas.  But  all  these  things,  worthy  as  I  held 
them,  I  could  not  bring  within  the  circle  of  my  own  poetic 
faculty.  Nobly  as  they  excited  my  imagination,  they  never- 
theless entirely  withdrew  themselves  from  the  sensuous  per- 
ception, while  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  changed  by  the 
gi'catest  artists  in  the  world  into  -vdsible,  easily  imagined 
forms,  still  existed  before  our  own  eyes  in  abundance.  Gods 
in  general  I  did  not  allow  often  to  appear,  because,  at  all 
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^Tcnts,  thev  had  tht-ir  alxxlc  out  of  nnturt^,  which  I  undcrsUxxl 
how  to  iniitati*.  What  uow  couM  liavc  iiuluct'tl  to  sul>.-ti- 
lut«-  WimIih  lor  Jupiter,  ami  'I'hnr  for  Mars,  aiid  iiisl«'ad 
of  thf  S>uth«-ni.  uccumttly  «K>crilHil  liitun^s,  to  intro<lu<o 
forms  of  mist.  luiy.  men.'  vitImU  sound**,  into  my  poftns  ? 
()n  the  on«'  .nido,  thov  wcro  relatitl  to  tlio  otjually  f»)nnh-s.s 
hoHH  s  of  Ossian.  onlv  ihcy  wen*  rudiT  ami  more  p;»antic  ; 
oil  thi-  olJicr,  I  hrou'^ht  tiirm  into  contact  with  tlio  chccrlul 
tall-  ;  for  th<  humori^tic  v»'in  which  run*;  tiirouph  the  whole 
Nortlicnj  mvthus,  wjls  to  mv  highly  pit  asinj;  :u»l  mnarkablo. 
It  apjxarvd  to  mc  tin-  only  one  which  jests  with  itJiolf 
throu^'hout, — wondrous  i;iants.  uia<^icians.  ami  monsters  op- 
po8e*i  to  an  txhl  djTiasty  of  j{ikIs.  and  only  occiipie<l  in  leadinf^ 
ustrnv  and  deridinj;  tlie  hi<;hest  persons  during  their  ffoveru- 
mcnt,  while  they  tlireateu  them,  besides,  witli  dii^puceful  and 
inevitable  destruction. 

I  felt  a  similar  if  not  an  equal  interest  for  the  Indian  fables, 
which  I  at  tir».t  leame<l  to  know  from  iJapjH'r's  Travels,  and 
likewise  adde<l  with  jzroat  pleasun*  to  my  ston*  of  tales.  In 
subsequent  repetitions  I  huecee<le<l  <'.specially  with  tlie  Altar 
of  lium  ;  and  notwith'^tamlijij^  the  pri-at  nuiidx-r  of  jwrsons 
ill  this  tale,  the  api*  Ilannemann  remaine<l  the  favorite  of  my 
public.  But  even  the««o  unformed  and  over-forrae<l  monsters 
could  not  sjitisfy  me  in  a  tnie  j>oetie  son-M.* ;  they  lay  too  far 
from  the  tnith.  towanls  which  my  mind  tmceasinplv  strove. 

But  '1  these  i;obltns.  so  repulsive  to  art,  my  sennc 

for  ih'  wa.s   to  U    protectinl  by  tlie  noblest  power. 

Alwavs  :''miiiate  is  tiiat  epoch  in  a  literature  when  the  {jroat 
Morks  uf  thi'  j)ast  ai^iin  rise  up  as  if  thawe<l.  and  come  into 
notice,  beeaiu*'  they  then  produce  a  i)erlectly  fresh  effect. 
Kvcn  the  Homeric  lijjht  rc>s<»  afjain  quite  new  to  us,  and  in- 
de«d  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  hijjhly  favoured 
such  an  r^pyvnmnce ;  ftir  the  constmt  reference  to  nature  had 
at  last  •  that  we  learm-il  to  re^jard  even  the  works  of 

the  am  I  this  side.     What  several  tnivellers  had  done 

for  explanaiiiMi  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  others  had  done  for 
Homer.  By  Uuys  the  matter  was  introduceil  ;  Wood  pave 
it  an  impoW.  A  Cit»ttiniren  review  of  the  orijrinal  work, 
which  was  at'Bivt  verv*  rare,  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
design,  and  taiijjht  us  1k>w  far  it  hml  been  can  it  d  out.  We 
now  DO  longer  saw  in  those  pocnifi  a  strained  and  inHatcd 
2u2 
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heroism,  but  the  reflected  truth  of  a  primeval  present,  and 
sou"-ht  to  bring  this  as  closely  to  us  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  we  could  not  give  our  assent,  when  it  was  maintained 
that  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  Homeric  natures,  one 
must  make  onescH"  acquainted  with  the  wild  races  and  their 
manners,  as  described  by  the  travellers  in  new  worlds  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  Em'opeans  and  Asiatics  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Homeric  poems  as  at  a  higher  gi-ade  of  culture, 
—perhaps  higher  than  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  could  have 
enjoyed.  But  that  maxim  was  nevertheless  in  harmony  with 
the  jn-evailing  confession  of  nature,  and  so  far  we  let  it  pass. 

With  aU  these  occupations,  which  were  related  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  higher  sense,  as  well  as  most 
nearly  and  dearly  to  poetry,  I  was  nevertheless  forced  every- 
day to  experience  that  I  was  residing  in  Wetzlar.  The  con- 
versation on  the  situation  of  the  business  of  the  "  Visitation," 
and  its  ever-increasing  obstacles,  the  discovery  of  new  offences, 
was  heard  every  horn-.  Here  was  the  holy  Roman  Empire 
once  more  assembled,  not  for  mere  outward  forms,  but  for  an 
ocoiipation  which  penetrated  to  the  very  depths.  But  even 
here  that  half-empty  banqueting-haU  on  the  coronation-day 
occurred  to  me,  where  the  bidden  guests  remained  without, 
because  they  were  too  proud.  Here,  indeed,  they  had  come,  but 
even  worse  sjTnptoms  were  to  be  seen.  The  want  of  coherence 
in  the  whole,  the  mutual  opposition  of  the  parts,  were  con- 
tinually apparent ;  and  it  remained  no  secret  that  princes  had 
confidentially  communicated  to  each  other  this  notion,  that 
they  must  see  whether,  on  this  occasion,  something  could  not 
be  gained  from  the  supreme  authoritj^ 

What  a  bad  impression  the  petty  detail  of  all  the  anecdotes 
of  neglects  and  delays,  of  injustices  and  coiTuptions,  must 
make  upon  a  young  man  who  desired  what  was  good,  and 
with  this  \-iew  cultivated  his  mind,  every  honest  person  wiU 
feel.  Under  such  chcumstances,  where  was  a  reverence  for 
the  law  and  the  judge  to  arise  ?  Even  if  the  greatest  confi- 
dence had  been  i)laced  in  the  efiects  of  the  "  Visitation," — if 
it  coidd  have  been  belieAcd  that  it  would  fully  accomplish  its 
high  purpose, — there  was  stiU  no  remedy  to  be  found  here  for 
a  joyous,  inwardly-striving  youth.  The  fonnaUties  of  the 
proceeding  all  tended  towards  delay  ;  if  any  one  desired  to 
do  anything,  and  to  be  of  any  importiince,  he  was  obliged 
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to  serve  the  partv  in  the  wronR — nhvnys  the  accusod — aiid 
to  Ik-  skilUtl  in  the  Ic-neing-art  of  twistins;  and  evadin;;. 

Since,  amid  this  distraction,  I  could  not  succt>ed  in  any 
asthetic  lalxjurs.  I  a^in  and  a^^iiin  lost  myself  in  a^sthetie 
K|K'culationi>.  an  indettl  idl  theorising  indicates  a  defect  or 
btainiation  of  pnxiiK-tive  p)wer.  IU'f«»re  with  Merk,  now 
with  Ciotter.  I  eiideavouretl  to  find  out  thi-  maxims  accordinj^ 
to  which  one  mii;ht  ^;o  to  work  in  production.  But  neither 
witli  me  n(»r  with  them  would  it  succeed.  Merk  was  a  sceptic 
and  iH'leetic  ;  (Jotter  adhennl  to  such  examples  a.s  plea.sed 
him  the  most,  'llic  Sulz«'r  tlieor)*  wa.<»  published  more  for 
the  lunateur  than  the  artist.  In  this  sphere  moral  etfeets  are 
required  nlxive  all  thin^  ;  and  hire  at  »)nee  arises  a  di.ssension 
between  the  cla-ss  that  ])nKluces  and  that  which  ases ;  for 
a  j;ixk1  wt)rk  of  sirt  can,  and  will  indeed,  have  monU  con.se- 
quences  ;  but  to  re<iuire  moral  ends  of  the  artist,  is  to  destroy 
his  profi*ssion. 

What  the  ancients  had  said  on  these  important  subjects  I 
had  n-ad  industriously  for  some  years,  by  skips,  at  lexst,  if  not 
in  rej^dar  onler.  -Vristotle.  C'ie<'ro,(iuintilian,  l>«jntriniLs — none 
were  unconsidered  ;  but  this  did  not  help  me  in  the  least,  for  all 
these  men  presupposed  an  exijoriencc  which  I  Licked,  lliey 
le<l  me  into  a  world  infinitely  rich  in  works  of  art ;  they  un- 
folded the  merits  of  excellent  jxx^ts  and  orators,  of  most  of 
whom  the  names  alone  are  left  us.  and  convinced  me  but  too 
well  tliat  a  irn*at  abundjince  of  objects  must  lie  l)efore  un 
ere  we  can  tliink  ujKin  them ;  tluit  one  must  first  acconi- 
pli.sh  .somethin<;  ones<>lf,  nay.  fail  in  somethinfj.  to  learn  to 
know  ones  own  eajjacitii'S.  and  tliose  of  others.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  so  much  thiit  wa-s  };(K)d  in  those  old  times,  was 
only  aceordin;;  to  school  and  book,  and  by  no  means  vital, 
since,  even  with  the  most  celebrated  orators,  it  was  strikinj^ 
that  they  had  alto^i-ther  formed  themselves  in  life,  and  that 
one  could  never  sixrak  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  their  ehanicter 
as  artists,  without  at  the  same  time  mentionin<?  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  tlieir  disjxxsition.  With  the  poets  this  seemed 
less  to  be  the  case ;  and  thus  the  result  of  all  my  thoughts 
and  endeavours  was  the  old  resolution  to  investi^r-'tc  inner 
and  outer  nature,  and  to  allow  her  to  rule  herself  in  lovin;; 
imitation. 

For  these  operations,  which  rested  in  mc  neither  day  nor 
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night,  lay  b(^foro  me  two  gi-cat,  nay,  monstrous  materials,  the 
wealth  of  which  I  had  only  to  prize,  in  order  to  produce  some- 
thing of  im])ortanco.  There  was  the  older  epoch,  into  which 
falls  the  life  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  and  the  modem  one, 
the  unliappy  bloom  of  which  is  depicted  in  Werther.  Of  the 
historical  .preparation  to  that  first  work  I  have  ah-cady  spoken ; 
the  ethical  occasions  of  the  second  shall  now  be  introduced. 

The  resolution  to  preserve  my  internal  nature  according 
to  its  pecidiarities,  and  to  let  external  nature  influence  me 
according  to  its  qualities,  impelled  me  to  the  strange  clement 
in  which  Werther  is  designed  and  WTittcn.  I  sought  to  free 
myself  internally  from  all  that  was  foreign  to  me,  to  regard 
the  external  mth  love,  and  to  allow  all  beings,  from  man 
downwards,  as  low  as  they  were  comprehensible,  to  act  upon 
me,  each  after  its  owm  kind.  Thus  arose  a  wonderftil  affinity 
with  the  single  objects  of  nature,  and  a  hearty  concord,  a  har- 
mony with  the  whole,  so  that  every  change,  whether  of  place  and 
region,  or  of  the  times  of  the  day  and  year,  or  whatever  else 
could  happen,  affected  me  in  the  deepest  manner.  The  glance 
of  the  painter  associated  itself  to  that  of  the  poet,  the  beautiful 
rm-al  landscape,  animated  hy  the  pleasant  river,  increased  my 
love  of  solitude,  and  favoured  my  silent  obseiTations  as  they 
extended  on  all  sides. 

But  since  1  had  left  the  family  circle  in  Sesenheim,  and 
again  my  family  circle  at  Frankfort  and  Darmstadt,  a  vacumn 
had  remained  in  my  bosom  which  I  was  not  able  to  fill  up ;  I 
therefore  found  myself  in  a  situation  where  the  inclinations,  if 
they  appear  in  any  degree  veiled,  gradually  steal  upon  us,  and 
can  render  abortive  all  om-  good  resolutions. 

And  now,  when  the  author  has  attained  this  step  of  his 
undertaking,  he  for  the  first  time  feels  light-heailed  in  his 
labour,  since  from  henceforward  this  book  first  becomes  what  it 
properly  ought  to  be.  It  has  not  been  announced  as  an  inde- 
pendent work ;  it  is  much  more  designed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of 
an  author's  life,  to  complete  much  that  is  fragmentary,  and  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  lost  and  forgotten  ventures.  But  what 
is  ah-eady  done  neither  shoidd  nor  can  be  repeated,  and  the 
poet  would  now  vainly  call  upon  those  darkened  powers  of  the 
sold,  vainly  ask  of  them  to  render  present  again  those  charm- 
ing circumstances,  which  rendered  the  abode  in  Lahnthal  so 
agreeable  to  him.     Fortunately  the  genius  had  already  pro- 
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vlJed  for  that,  and  Imd  imjicUtHl  him,  in  the  vi^jorotis  poriotl 
of  vouUj,  to  hoUl  fiLst,  dcscrilM'.  and  with  sulUfii'nt  l)<>lihK'S8 
and  :if  t!i''  favourahK*  liour  iiuhlicly  to  exhibit  that  which  liad 
ills  .  i;one  bv.     Tlml  tlie  Utth'  liook   U'rrfhcr  is  hero 

ni>  irvn  no  further  indieution.  but  honicthinij  is  to  bo 

grudiuiUv  ri-veale<l.  lM>th  of  the  ix^rtHiiut  iutroduecd  iu  it  und 
tlie  views  wiiitli  it  exhibits. 

Aiuonij:  the  youns;  men.  who,  nttaclie<l  to  the  erabassy,  had 
to  prejJiuv  them.selvej«  for  their  futnre  ejire«'r  of  ofKci*  was  one 
wliom  we  were  aeciLstomi-il  to  esdl  oidy  the  "  I{ridetrr<K)in." 
He  di.Htin)^ii>hc<l  himself  by  a  eiUm.  ajjreeable  dejM)rtment, 
clt^aniejw  of  views,  detinileness  lK)lh  in  s|)eakin;;  und  in  aclinjjf. 
His  eliecrful  activity,  his  ]>erj»everinn  indiKstrj-  so  much  recom- 
mended him  to  Ills  .su]K-riorx.  tluit  un  ap]>ointment  at  an  early 
period  was  promisoil  him.  I{cinj<  ju^tilied  by  this,  he  ventured 
to  betroth  hiuiM^'lf  to  a  lady,  who  fully  corre««[)onded  to  his  tone 
of  mind  and  his  wishes.  After  tlie  death  of  her  mother,  she 
had  shown  herself  extremely  active  a.s  the  head  of  a  numerous 
youn^  family,  and  had  alone  su.st;uned  her  father  in  lu.s  widow- 
hood, so  that  a  future  hu-slKuid  mi;;lit  h«)|K>  the  same  for  liim- 
sclf  and  his  jKJsterity,  and  exixx-t  a  decided  domestic  felicity. 
Every  one  coufessod,  without  huvin;;  these  selfish  ends  imme- 
diately in  view,  that  .slie  was  a  desirable  lady.  She  bclonjft  d  to 
those  who,  if  they  do  not  inspire  anhnt  {Mission,  arc  neverthe- 
le«s  fonned  to  create  n  fji-neral  ftvliuf;  of  pleasure.  A  fij^ure 
lightly  built  imd  neatly  forme«l,  a  pure  healthy  temperament, 
Viiih  a  ^lad  activity  of  life  resulting  from  it,  an  unembamusscd 
manaueini'ul  of  tlic  nt^ecHHitit-s  of  the  day — ;dl  the.sc>  were  pven 
hi;  i  •v  in  the  contemplation  of  such 

q.  i  myself  to  those  who  j)osses.sed 

theiu;  ;uiJ  li  1  d.ii  i»wi  .Uu.iv.s  lind  opjmrtunity  to  render  them 
real  service,  I  rather  sharr<l  with  them  tli.m  with  others  the 
cnjoyiuent  of  those  inn(K-i-nt  plea.sures  which  youth  can  always 
find  at  luind,  and  seize  without  any  preait  cost  or  effort. 
Moreover,  since  it  is  now  M-ttled  tkit  ladies  decorate  thcra- 
8elve«  finlv  for  r:\rh  other,  and  are  unwcjiried  among  each  other 
to  hcii:  ■   "f  their  adornments,  thost*  were  alwuyn 

the  rail  ■  ine.  who.  with  simple  jmrity,  give  their 

friend,  their  bndegrt)om.  the  silent  a-ssurance  that  all  is  really 
done  for  him  alone,  and  that  a  whole  lift'  could  be  .'o  carried 
on  without  much  circimLstoncc  and  outlay 
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Such  persons  arc  not  too  mucli  occupied  with  themselves  ; 
they  have  time  to  consider  the  external  Avorld,  and  patience 
cnousi;h  to  direct  themselves  according  to  it,  and  to  adapt 
theniselvcs  to  it ;  they  become  shrewd  and  sensible  without 
exertion,  and  require  but  few  books  for  their  cultivation. 
Sucli  Avas  the  bride.*  The  bridegroom,  with  his  thoroughly 
upright  and  confiding  turn  of  mind,  soon  made  many  whom 
he  esteemed  acquainted  Avith  her ;  and  as  he  had  to  pass  the 
o-rcatest  part  of  his  day  in  a  zealous  attention  to  business, 
was  pleased  when  his  betrothed,  after  the  domestic  toils  Avere 
ended,  amused  herself  otherAvise,  and  took  social  recreation  in 
Avalks  and  rural  parties  Avith  friends  of  both  sexes.  Charlotte 
— for  so  Ave  shall  call  her — Avas  luipretcuding  in  two  senses ; 
first,  bv  her  nature,  Avhich  AA'as  rather  directed  to  a  general 
kindly  "feeling  tlian  to  particular  inclinations ;  and  then  she 
had  set  her  mind  upon  a  man  Avho,  being  Avorthy  of  her,  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  attach  his  fate  to  hers  for  life.  The 
most  cheerful  atmosphere  seemed  to  surround  her ;  nay,  if  it 
be  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  parents  bestoAV  an  uninterrupted  care 
upon  their  children,  there  is  something  still  more  beautiful 
Avhen  brothers  and  sisters  do  the  same  for  each  other.  In  the 
former  case  aa'c  think  Ave  can  perceive  more  of  natui'al  impulse 
and  social  tradition ;  in  the  latter,  more  of  choice  and  of  a 
fi-ee  exercise  of  feeling. 

The  new  comer,  perfectly  free  from  all  ties,  and  careless  in 
the  presence  of  a  girl  AA^ho,  already  engaged  to  another,  could 
not  interpret  the  most  obliging  serA-ices  as  acts  of  courtship, 
and  could  take  the  more  pleasm-e  in  them  accordingly,  quietly 
went  his  way,  but  Avas  soon  so  draAvn  in  and  rivetted,  that 
he  no  longer  kncAV  himself.  Indolent  and  {h'camy,  because 
nothing  present  satisfied  him,  he  found  Avhat  he  had  lacked 
in  a  female  friend,  who,  AA'hile  she  lived  for  the  whole  year, 
seemed  only  to  live  for  the  moment.  She  liked  him  much  as 
her  companion ;  he  soon  could  not  bear  her  absence,  as  she 
formed  for  him  the  connecting  link  Avith  the  every-day  world ; 
and  during  extensive  household  occupations,  they  AA'cre  inse- 
parable companions  in  the  fields  and  in  the  meadoAVS,  in  the 
vegetable-ground  and  in  the  garden.  If  business  pennitted, 
the  bridegroom  Avas  also  of  the  party ;  they  had  all  three  ac- 

*  Persona  betrothed  are  la  Gormaa  called  "  bride "  and  "  bride- 
groom."— Trans. 
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customed  thomsolvos  to  each  other  without  intention,  and  did 
not  know  how  thev  had  iK'Coiue  so  mutually  indi>j)insahle. 
During  the  sjilrndiil  summer  tlu  y  lived  through  a  real  (Jer- 
man  idyl,  to  whieh  U»e  firtili-  land  pive  the  form  and  a  pure 
ntiection  the  jxH-tr)-.  Wauderiny:  thrf)u<;h  ripe  eorn-fi'lds, 
they  t«>ok  d«li;^ht  in  the  dewy  ujornini;;  tlu-  son;^  of  the  lark, 
the  cry  of  tlu*  quail,  were  pleasjint  tones ;  sultry  hours  fol- 
lowed, munstrous  storms  eame  on. — they  jn^-w  more  ami  more 
attaelu-d  to  eaeh  other,  and  by  tliis  eontinuous  love  many  a 
little  doniestie  annoyance  was  musily  extin^fuished.  And  thus 
one  ordinarv  day  followed  another,  and  all  seemed  to  he  holi- 
(laiys, — the  whoh- calendar  should  have  l)oeii  printed  nd.  He 
will  nnder>tand  me  who  recollects  what  was  predicted  hy  the 
happilv  unhappy  friend  of  the  "  New  Ileloise  :  "  "  Ami  sitting 
at  the  fwt  of  his  Ik-IovihI,  he  will  break  hem]».  and  he  will 
wish  to  break  hemp  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  uAer, 
nay.  for  his  whole  life." 

I  can  s;iy  but  little,  though  ju.st  as  much  as  may  l>e  neces- 
Rarv.  rcsjK-ctin;;  a  younj;  man,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
but  too  often  mentioned.  'ITiis  was  Jeni-salera.  the  son  of  the 
fritly  and  tendirly  tliinkinj?  theoloj^ian.  He  also  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  an  emlm.-sy ;  his  form  was  pleasinjr,  of  a 
middle  height,  and  well  built ;  his  face  was  rather  round  than 
Ion;; ;  his  features  were  soft  and  calm,  and  he  had  thi>  other 
appurtenances  of  a  handsome  blond  youth,  with  blue  eyes, 
nilhcr  attractive  than  spcakinfj.  His  dn^ss  was  that  intro- 
duced in  Ixiwer  Germany  in  imitation  of  the  Kn;:li»h, — a  blue 
frock.  waistctMit  and  bmclies  of  yellow  leather,  and  l)oots 
with  brown  tojw.  Tlu-  author  never  vLsite<l  him,  nor  saw  him 
at  Ixis  own  residence,  but  often  met  him  amon^  his  friends, 
llie  expres^sions  of  tliis  youni;  man  were  moderate  but  kindly. 
He  t«)ok  int<'rest  in  pnxluctions  of  the  most  different  kinds, 
and  esjx'cially  loved  those  dcsi;;ns  and  sketches  in  which  the 
the  tranquil  character  of  solitary  8i)ots  is  cau^jht.  On  such 
occasions  he  showe<l  (iesncr's  etchiufrs.  and  encourajjed  the 
amateurs  to  study  them.  In  all  that  mimimerv-  and  knij^ht- 
IukkI  he  took  no  part,  but  livetl  for  himself  and  his  ovnx  senti- 
ments. It  was  said  he  had  a  decided  pa.ssi(jn  for  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  friends.  In  jmblic  they  were  never  seen  t<>j;ethcr. 
Ii\  ■jeneral  ven-  little  coidd  Ix;  said  of  him.  except  that  lie 
occupied  himself  with  English  literature.     \s  the  sou  of  aji 
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opulent  man,  he  had  no  occasion  cither  painfully  to  devote 
himself  to  business,  or  to  make  pressing  applications  for  an 
early  appointment. 

Those  etchings  by  Gesner  increased  the  pleasure  and  inte- 
rest in  rural  objects,  and  a  little  poem,  which  we  passionately 
received  into  our  circle,  allowed  us  from  henceforward  to  think 
of  nothing  else.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  ViUcuje  necessarily  de- 
lighted every  one  at  that  grade  of  cidtivation,  in  that  sphere  of 
thought.  Not  as  living  and  active,  but  as  a  departed,  vanished 
existence  was  described,  all  that  one  so  readily  looked  iipon, 
that  one  loved,  prized,  sought  ])assionately  in  the  present,  to 
take  part  in  it  with  the  cheerfulness  of  youth.  Highdays  and 
liolidays  in  the  country,  chm-ch  consecrations  and  fiirs,  the 
solemn  assemblage  of  the  elders  under  the  village  linden-tree, 
supplanted  in  its  turn  by  the  lively  delight  of  yovith  in 
dancing,  while  the  more  educated  classes  sliow  theii-  sjnnpa- 
thv.  How  seemly  did  these  pleasm-es  appear,  moderated  as 
they  were  by  an  excellent  country  pastor,  who  xmderstood 
how  to  smooth  down  and  remove  all  that  went  too  far, — that 
gave  occasion  to  quarrel  and  dispute.  Here  again  we  foimd 
an  honest  Wakefield,  in  his  well-known  cii-cle,  yet  no  longer 
in  his  living  bodily  form,  but  as  a  shadow  recalled  by  the  soft 
mournful  tones  of  the  elegiac  poet.  The  very  thought  of  this 
picture  is  one  of  the  happiest  possible,  when  once  the  design 
is  foi-med  to  evoke  once  more  an  innocent  past  with  a  graceful 
melancholy.  And  in  tliis  kindly  cndcavom-,  how  well  has  the 
Englishman  succeeded  in  every  sense  of  the  word !  I  shared 
the  enthusiasm  for  this  charming  poem  with  Gotter,  who  was 
more  felicitous  than  myself  -with  the  translation  imdertaken  by 
us  both ;  for  I  had  too  painfidly  tried  to  imitate  in  our  lan- 
guage the  delicate  significance  of  the  original,  and  thus  had 
well  agi'ced  with  single  passages,  but  not  with  the  whole. 

If  now,  as  they  say,  the  gi-eatest  happiness  rests  on  a  sense 
of  longing  {sehnsucht),  and  if  the  genuine  longing  can  only 
be  directed  to  something  imattainable,  everj-thiug  had  fallen 
together  to  render  the  youth  whom  we  now  accompany  on 
his  wanderings  the  happiest  of  mortals.  An  affection  for 
one  betrothed  to  another,  the  cfibrt  to  acquire  the  master- 
pieces of  foreign  litcratm-e  for  our  own,  the  endeavom*  to  imi- 
tate natural  objects,  not  only  with  words,  but  also  with  style 
and  pencil,  Avithout  any  proper  technical  Icaowledge, — each  of 
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tl„^f.  Tv.,-f;.  ,,1  ,,«  M,  m1(\  singly  liave  siifficctl  to  melt  ilic  laart 
a:.  Hut,  tluit  the  sweetly  suHerinj;  youth 

ini;;iii  >>«  i. 'I  II '.111  .i  this  .state.  :uicl  Uuit  new  eircumsUiuees 
mi|;ht  be  jireiiared  for  new  distjuiet,  the  fuUuwiug  events 
occtirred  : — 

llopfnrr.  profi"«sor  of  law,  was  at  OieRsen.  He  ^vas  ac- 
knowled^nl  and  highly  e«t<'cme<l  by  Merk  and  Sehlosser  as 
elever  in  his  office,  and  :us  a  thinkin(2;  and  excellent  man. 
I  IlkI  li.iii:  ;itjo  dfsin'tl  his  ae<]uaint.-uice,  and  now,  when  thcKO 
two  tViiiui^  thou|;ht  to  jwy  him  a  N-isit,  to  ni-tiotiate  about 
Sol  \  matlen*,  it  wils  a|n"ee«l  that  I  sliould  likewise  }»o 

t«'  1  this  ojiportunity.      lleoaav,  however — as  gene- 

rally luijip-H-s  with  the  \\-ilfulnes'i  of  jjlad  and  jK^aceful  timeSf 
— we  could  not  easily  do  anythinj;  in  the  direct  way,  but, 
like  genuine  chiltlren,  soujjht  to  <ivt  a  jest  even  out  of  wliat' 
was  neee.'isjuy,  I  wa.s  now.  jus  an  unknown  person,  to  appear 
in  a  stranp.'  form,  and  once  more  satisfy  my  desire  to  appear 
<lis^ii.se<l.  One  cheerful  momin<f.  l)cf<tre  sunrise,  I  M-ent 
from  Wttzliir  alonij  the  I^jhne.  up  the  charminj;  valley; 
Huch  nmiblin;^  arr*tin  constituted  my  ;^•atl•^t  felicity.  I 
invented,  connected,  elaborati-d.  luid  >\tis  (juietly  luij)py  :md 
cheerful  with  m>*self;  I  set  ri^^ht  what  tlie  ever-contradic- 
torv*  worhi  had  dunwilv  and  confuse<lly  force<l  u|K)n  mc. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  lookinl  out  for  lIoi)fiier's 
residence,  and  knocke<l  at  his  study.  When  he  had  cried 
out,  "Come  in!"  I  motlently  apiK'are<l  before  him  as  a 
student  who  was  point?  home  from  the  universities,  and 
wished  on  his  ^Tny  to  lieeome  acquainted  with  the  most 
wortliy  men.  For  liis  (jui>stions  a-s  to  my  more  intimate 
circumstances,  I  wa.s  prepartnl ;  I  made  up  a  plausible,  pro- 
saic tale,  with  which  h«'  seemed  satisfic<l,  and  as  I  f^ave  myself 
out  for  a  jurist,  I  <Ud  not  come  off  liadly ;  for  1  well  knew 
his  meritii  in  this  dejKirtment,  and  also  tliat  he  was  c>ccupie<l 
with  natural  law.  Conversation,  however,  sometimes  came 
to  a  stantl,  and  it  seemed  a-s  if  he  were  looking  for  a  .SVflwim- 
burfi*  or  for  me  to  take  my  leave.  Nevertheless.  I  managed 
to  delay  my  departure,  as  I  expected  with  certainty  the 
arri\Td   of  Sehlosser,  whose  piwctuality  was  well   known  to 

*  A  "tiUmmburh"  i^i  a  aort  of  albom  fur  antographd  an<l  .short  con* 
tribatioD4. — Tnuu. 
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me.  He  came  in  reality,  and  after  a  side  glance,  took  little 
notice  of  me.  Ilopfnor,  however,  drew  me  into  conversa- 
tion, and  showed  himself  throughout  as  a  humane  and  kindly 
man.  I  at  last  took  my  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  inn,  where 
I  exchanged  a  few  hurried  words  with  jNIerk,  and  awaited 
further  prcxjeedings. 

The  friends  had  resolved  to  ask  Hopfner  to  dinner,  and  also 
that  Philipp  Henrich  Schmidt  who  had  played  a  part,  though 
a  veiy  subordinate  one,  in  German  litcratm'e.  For  him  the 
affair  was  really  designed,  and  he  was  to  be  punished  in  a 
mirthful  manner.  When  the  guests  had  assembled  in  the 
dining-room,  I  asked,  through  the  Avaiter,  M'hether  the  gen- 
tlemen would  allow  me  to  dine  with  them.  Schlosser,  whom 
a  certain  earnestness  well  became,  opposed  this  proposition, 
because  they  did  not  wish  their  conversation  inteiTupted  by  a 
third  party.  But,  on  the  pressing  demand  of  the  waiter  and 
the  advocacy  of  Hopfner,  who  assured  the  other  that  I  Avas  a 
very  tolerable  person,  I  was  admitted,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meal  behaved  as  if  modest  and  abashed.  Schlos- 
ser and  ^lerk  put  no  restraint  upon  themselves,  and  went  on 
about  many  subjects  as  freely  as  if  no  stranger  were  present. 
I  now  showed  myself  somewhat  bolder,  and  did  not  allow  my- 
self to  be  distiu-bed  Avhen  Schlosser  threw  out  at  me  much 
that  was  in  earnest,  and  ISIerk  something  sarcastic ;  but  I 
directed  against  Schmidt  all  my  darts,  which  fell  sharply  and 
sui-ely  on  the  uncovered  places  which  I  well  knew. 

I  had  been  moderate  over  my  pint  of  table-wine,  but  the 
gentlemen  ordered  better  wine  to  be  brought,  and  did  not  fail  to 
give  me  some.  After  many  affairs  of  the  day  had  been  talked 
over,  conversation  Avent  into  general  matters,  and  the  question 
was  discussed,  A\-hich  Avill  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  are 
authors  in  the  Avorld, — the  question,  namely,  AA'hethcr  litera- 
ture Avas  rising  or  declining,  progressing  or  retrograding  ? 
This  question,  about  which  old  and  young,  those  commencing 
and  those  retiring,  seldom  agree,  was  discussed  Avith  cheerful- 
ness, though  Avithout  any  exact  design  of  coming  decidedly  to 
terms  about  it.  At  last  I  took  up  the  discourse,  and  said, 
"The  different  literatures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  haA'c  seasons, 
which  alternating  Avith  each  other,  as  in  nature,  bring  forth 
certain  phenomena,  and  assert  themselves  in  due  order. 
Hence  I  do  not  believe  that  any  epoch  of  a  literature  can  be 
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pmi.M.'(l  or  blnmctl  on  tin*  wholi- ;  csprrially  it  dispUavc  s  n«j 
•when  certain  tali'nts,  which  nrt-  lirouj^ht  out  liy  thtir  time,  iiro 
niist'tl  anil  vaunted  ro  hijjhly,  while  others  are  censured  and 
depreeiati'il.  The  tJiroat  of  the  ni^htin<^ih>  is  excited  by  the 
81)rinn.  but  at  the  same  time  also  that  of  the  cuckoo.  The 
butterflies,  which  are  so  ajjreeable  to  the  eye.  and  tlie  RTiat.s, 
which  are  so  jwiinful  to  the  feelinj^s,  are  called  into  iK-iuf^  by 
the  fiimv  heat  of  the  Kun.  If  this  were  duly  cf)nsidered,  we 
should  not  hear  the  same  com])laints  n-newed  every  ten  years, 
and  the  vain  trouble  which  is  takrn  to  root  out  this  or  that 
oHensive  thing,  would  ntit  so  often  1k>  wasted."  The  party 
l(M)ke<l  at  me,  wondcrini:  whence  I  had  j;ot  so  mtich  wisdom 
and  tolerance.  I,  however,  continued  quite  calmly  to  compare 
literary  phenomena  with  natund  prcKluctions,  and  (I  know 
not  how)  came  to  the  mollii.srcr.  of  which  I  ct)ntrived  to  Rct 
forth  all  sorts  of  stran;;e  thin;js.  I  said  that  there  were 
creatures  to  whom  a  sort  of  body,  nay.  a  certain  fif^ire,  could 
not  be  denied  ;  but  that,  since  they  had  no  lH)ncs.  one  never 
knew  how  to  set  al)out  riphtly  with  them,  and  they  were 
nothinj;  Ix'tter  than  livinj;  slime  ;  nevertheless,  the  sea  must 
have  such  inhabitants.  Since  I  carried  the  simile  Iwyond 
its  line  limits  to  desi>niJ»tc  S<'hniidt,  win)  was  ])resent,  and 
that  cla«-s  of  characterless  litlcrateurx,  I  was  remindeil  that 
a  simile  carrie<l  too  far  at  last  Ix'comcH  notliinj;.  *'  Well, 
then,  I  will  ntiirn  to  the  earth,"  I  rej)licd,  '* and  speak  of 
the  ivv.  As  tliesc  creatun^s  have  no  Iwnes,  so  this  ha,s 
no  trunk  ;  but  wherever  it  attaches  itself,  it  likes  to  play 
the  chief  port.  It  btlonRx  to  old  walls,  in  which  there  i.s 
nothing  more  to  destrov ;  but  from  new  buildinj^  it  is  pro- 
perly removal.  It  sucks  up  the  mKnlness  of  tJic  trees ;  and 
la  most  in8up|H>rtabh'  to  me  when  it  clambers  up  a  post,  and 
n.vsures  me  that  tliis  is  a  living  trunk,  because  it  has  covered 
it  with  leave»." 

Notwithstanding  I  wa.«»  again  reproached  with  the  obscurity 
and  inappliciibility  of  my  similes,  1  lx*came  more  and  more 
•warm  against  all  jwra-sitical  creatures,  and  as  fjir  as  my  know- 
ledge of  natiiH'  then  cxtendetl,  managetl  the  atfair  jiretty  well. 
I  at  l.'ust  sang  a  riiat  to  all  indep<ndent  men,  a  prrral  to  thoso 
who  forced  thcmst'lves  ujxm  tliem,  si-ized  Ilopfners  hand 
alter  dinner,  slunik  it  violently,  declared  him  to  In."  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  oud  tiualJy  embraced  both  him  and  tho 
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others  right  heartily.  My  excellent  new  fiiend  thought  he 
was  really  dreaming,  until  ^chlosser  and  Merk  at  last  solved 
the  riddle  ;  and  the  discovered  joke  diiFused  a  general  hilarity, 
which  -was  shared  by  Schmidt  himself,  who  was  appeased  by 
an  acknoM'ledgmcnt  of  his  real  merits,  and  the  interest  we 
took  in  his  tastes. 

This  ingenious  introduction  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
animate  and  favour  the  literary  congress,  which  Mas  indeed, 
chieflv  kept  in  view.  Merk,  active  now  in  sesthetics,  now  in 
literature,  now  in  commerce,  had  stimulated  the  well-thinking, 
well-informed  Schlosser,  whose  knowledge  extended  to  so  many 
branches,  to  edit  the  Frankfort  Gelehrte  Anzeiye  {Learned  Ad- 
rertiser)  for  that  year.  They  had  associated  to  themselves 
Hopfner,  and  other  university-men  in  Giessen,  a  meritorious 
schoolman,  Rector  Wenk  in  Darmstadt,  and  many  other  good 
men.  Eveiy  one  of  them  possessed  enough  historical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  in  his  department,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  times  allowed  these  men  to  work  in  one  spirit.  The  hiunan 
and  cosmopolitan  is  encom-aged ;  really  good  men  justly 
celebrated  are  protected  against  obtrusion  of  every  kind ;  their 
defence  is  imdertaken  against  enemies,  and  especially  against 
scholars,  who  use  what  has  been  taught  them  to  the  detriment 
of  their  instructors.  Nearly  the  most  interesting  articles  arc 
the  critiques  on  other  periodical  publications,  the  Berlin  Library 
{Bihliothek),  the  German  Mercury,  where  the  cleverness  in  so 
many  departments,  the  judgment  as  well  the  fairness  of  the 
papers,  is  rightly  admired. 

As  for  myself,  they  saw  well  enough  that  I  was  deficient  in 
everytliing  that  belongs  to  a  critic,  properly  so  called.  My 
historical  knowledge  was  imconnccted,  the  histories  of  the 
world,  science,  and  literatvu-e  had  only  attracted  me  by  epochs, 
the  objects  themselves  only  partially  and  in  masses.  My  capa- 
city of  giving  life  to  things,  and  rendering  them  present  to  me 
out  of  their  real  connexion,  put  me  in  the  position  that  I  coidd 
be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  certain  century  or  in  a  department 
of  science,  without  being  in  any  degree  instructed  as  to  what 
preceded  or  what  followed.  Thus  a  certain  theoretico-practical 
sense  had  been  awakened  in  me,  by  ^hich  I  could  give  accoimt 
of  things,  rather  as  they  should  be  than  as  they  were,  without 
any  proper  philosophical  comiexion,  but  by  way  of  leaps.  To 
this  was  added  a  very  easy  power  of  apprehension,  and  a 
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friendly  reception  of  Uic  opinions  of  others,  if  they  iliil  not 
stand  in  direel  ()p|x tuition  t«>  my  own  convictions. 

ITiat  Uterark'  union  wns  also  favounxl  by  an  nniniated  ror- 
rcspondcncf,  nntl  by  fre<^uent  ]MrM>iuil  e<minmnioatioti,  whieli 
was  iKwsibli-  from  the  vicinity  of  tiie  place-t.  Ho  \vh(j  had 
first  reail  u  book  was  to  ^vr  an  ae(X)unt  of  it :  often  another 
reviewer  of  the  same  book  was  fouml ;  tlie  affair  was  talki^l 
over,  connecttil  with  kindred  subjects,  and  if  at  last  a  certain 
result  had  U-cn  obtainetl,  one  of  them  took  tlu'  oftice  of  edit- 
injj.  'l"hus  many  reviews  are  as  clever  as  thcv  are  spirited,  as 
plea.<uint  as  they  an*  Kitisfaetorv".  I  ofttn  had  th»'  tiLsk  of  intro- 
ducing the  matter ;  my  frirnds  also  jK-rmitte*!  me  to  jest  in 
tlieir  works,  and  to  ap|K>ar  indejHmU-ntiv  with  objects  to  which 
I  felt  niysolf  e<jual,  and  in  wliieh  1  rsjH-eiallv  ttxtk  interest.  In 
vain  should  I  endiavour,  tithrr  by  dcscriptitui  or  rellection,  to 
recall  the  pro|K>r  spirit  and  sons*'  i)t  tl»>sf  iLivs.  if  the  two  years 
of  the  above-mentiom^l  |KTi«xiital  did  not  funiish  nu-  with  the 
inottt  decibive  d(K-uments.  K.\tracts  from  j>as*»ii;^'s,  in  w  hich  I 
a^nun  reeoirniM"  myself,  may  appear  in  future  in  their  proper 
plac,  toirethtr  witii  similar  e«iV'ivs. 

Durini;  this  lively  i-  •  ■  of  knoxrleiljre.  opinifms.  and 

Convieti'in<.  I  verv  «k  •<  tter  ae«iu;unt«d  with  Hopfnor, 

ai.  .:.   As  soon  as  we  were  alune  I  spoko 

« ii  !infete«l  witJi  his  dejmrtment.  which 

was  to  Ik.'   :  •im-nt  also;  and  found  a  \vr\  natundly 

connected  t  \  and  instruction.     I  wjls  not  then  as  yet 

plainly  conscious  that  I  couhl  learn  sometliin;,'  from  Uxiks  and 
con^  crsatiou,  but  not  from  continuiius  professional  h-ctures. 
A  book  allowe<l  me  to  pauv  at  a  pu.ssaj;f.  and  even  to  look 
back,  which  is  imixwsible  with  oral  deliverv-  and  a  teacher. 
Often  at  the  Ix'tfimiini;  of  the  lecture,  some  thou^jht  in  whieh 
I  induli^l  laid  hold  of  me.  and  thus  I  lost  w  hat  followed,  and 
alti>j»ether  jfot  out  of  the  connexion.  Thus  it  had  happened 
to  "■■  ""'.  resjx^t  to  the  U-ctures  on  jurisprudence;  and  on 
ill  I  could  take  many  opjiortunities  of  Udkin;;  with 

li.  .j.iM.  ■ .  ..  .lo  entenxl  ver>-  readily  into  my  doubts  and  seniples, 
and  fillcfl  up  nuuiy  pifw,  so  tluit  the  wish  arose  in  me  to  re- 
main with  him  at  (iii-Msen,  and  derive  instruction  from  him, 
without  n^monnj?  mys<>lf  too  far  from  Wet/lar  inclinations. 
Aj»ain.st  this  wish  of  mine  my  two  friends  had  lalM.ure«l.  first 
uncon*ciouhly,  but  afterwards  consciously  ;  for  both  were  in  a 
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hurry,  not  only  to  leave  the  place  themselves,  but  had  also  an 
interest  to  remove  me  from  the  spot. 

Schlosscr  disclosed  to  me  that  he  had  formed,  first  a  friendly, 
then  a  closer  connexion  with  my  sister,  and  that  he  was  looking 
about  for  an  early  appointment  that  he  might  be  rmited  to  her. 
This  explanation  surprised  me  to  some  degree,  although  I  ought 
to  have  foimd  it  out  long  ago  in  my  sister's  letters  ;  but  we 
easily  pass  over  that  which  may  hurt  the  good  opuiion  which 
we  entertain  of  ourselves,  and  I  now  remai'ked  for  the  first 
time  that  I  Avas  really  jealous  of  my  sister ;  a  feehng  which  I 
concealed  from  myself  the  less,  as.  since  my  return  from  Stras- 
burg,  oiu"  connexion  had  been  much  more  intimate.  How 
niTich  time  had  Ave  not  expended  in  communicating  each 
little  aftaii-  of  the  heart,  love-matters,  and  other  matters,  wliich 
had  occurred  in  the  interval.  In  the  field  of  imagination,  too, 
bad  there  not  been  revealed  to  me  a  new  world,  into  Avhich  I 
sought  to  conduct  her  also  ?  My  own  little  productions,  and 
a  far- extended  world-poetry,  was  graduallj-  to  be  made  known 
to  her.  Thus  I  made  for  her  impromptu  translations  of  those 
passages  of  Homer,  in  Avliich  she  could  take  the  greatest  inte- 
rest. Clarke's  liteiHl  translation  I  read  into  German,  as  well 
as  I  could ;  my  version  generally  foimd  its  way  into  metrical 
tm-ns  and  terminations,  and  the  liveliness  with  which  I  had 
apprehended  the  images,  the  force  with  which  I  expressed 
them,  removed  all  the  obstacles  of  a  cramped  order  of  words  ; 
what  I  gave  with  mind,  she  followed  with  mind  also.  We 
passed  many  hom*s  of  the  day  in  this  fashion ;  Avhile,  if  her 
company  met,  the  Wolf  Fenris  and  the  Ape  Ilanuemann  were 
unanimously  called  for,  and  how  often  ha^e  I  not  been  obliged 
to  repeat  circumstantially  how  Thor  and  his  comrades  were 
deluded  by  the  magical  giants  !  Hence  from  these  fictions 
such  a  pleasant  impression  has  remained  vdih  me,  that  they 
belong  to  the  most  valuable  things  which  my  imagination  can 
recall.  Into  the  connexion  Avitli  the  Darmstadt  people  I  had 
drawn  my  sister  also,  and  now  my  wanderings  and  occasional 
absence  necessarily  boimd  us  closer  together,  as  I  discom-sed 
with  her  by  letter  respecting  every  thing  that  occuiTcd  to  me, 
communicated  to  her  every  little  poem,  if  even  only  a  note  of 
admiration,  and  let  her  first  see  all  the  letters  which  I  received, 
and  all  the  answers  which  I  AATOte.  All  these  lively  impulses 
had  been  stopped  since  my  departure  from  Frankibrt,  my  re- 
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sidenco  at  Wctzlar  was  not  fertile  cnouph  fur  such  a.  corro«- 
pondi-nco,  ami,  nion'ovcr.  my  uttachmcnt  to  C'harlutto  may 
nave  iiifrinjjiHl  upon  my  attentions  to  my  sister ;  euouirh,  she 
felt  herm-lf  alone,  {KTliaps  neglected,  and  therefore  the  more 
readilv  pive  a  heurin^r  t»>  the  honest  wooinj;  of  an  honourable 
man,  win*,  (k-rioan  and  n-jioned,  estimable  and  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, had  jwiasionately  bestowcnl  on  her  his  atieetions,  with 
which  he  was  tillierwise  verj-  ni^pirtlly.  I  was  no»v  forced  to 
ri'si^i  myself  and  ifTJUit  my  friend  his  happiness,  though  I  did 
not  tail  in  se<-ret  to  K»y  contidently  to  myself,  tliat  if  the  brother 
had  not  been  absent,  it  would  not  have  gone  so  well  with  the 
friend. 

M  V  friend  and  pn>l)able  brothcr-in-Lnw  was  now  ver}'  anxious 
that  I  should  ntuni  home,  because,  by  my  nietliation.  a  freer 
intereounie  wjls  possihU*.  of  which  tlie  fitlinjjfs  of  this  man,  so 
unexjK»cte<llv  attachc«l  by  a  tentlcr  jmssion.  seemed  to  stand 
extn-mely  in  nee<l.  Tlu-ri'ftire.  on  liis  speedy  di-parture,  he 
elicite<l  from  me  the  promise  that  I  would  immediately  fcjllow 
him. 

Of  Merk,  whose  time  wa.s  free,  I  hoped  that  he  would  delay 
his  sojourn  in  (Jiessen.  that  I  mij;ht  Ik-  able  to  pass  some  houiN 
of  the  day  with  my  rixkI  llopfner.  while  my  friend  emj)loyed 
his  time  on  tlic  Frankfort  (ieUhrte  ^Inzcige ;  but  he  w;ls  not  to 
be  nmved.  and  as  my  brr>ther-in-law  was  driven  from  the  uni- 
versity by  love,  he  was  driven  by  hate.  For  as  there  are  innate 
anti]Nithie» — jiust  as  certJiin  men  cannot  endure  cats,  while  this 
or  timt  Ls  repuj^nant  to  the  soul  of  otherB, — so  was  Merk  a 
deadiv  enemy  to  all  the  academind  citizens  (the  students), 
who  indeeil  at  tliat  time,  at  (iiesM-n,  ttK)k  delight  in  the  preateat 
nideness.  For  me  tlu-y  were  well  enou;;h  ;  I  c<mld  have  used 
them  as  masks  for  one  of  my  camivid  plays,  but  with  him  the 
sitrht  of  them  by  day.  and  their  noise  by  nipht.  destroyed  every 
sort  of  gtMxl  humour.  He  had  s|>ent  tlie  best  days  of  his 
youth  in  French  .Swit/.erhmd,  aiul  had  afterwards  enjf)yed  the 
j)lea.H;mt  interrours*»  of  jHtiple  of  the  court,  world,  and  business, 
and  of  cultivated  litleratcurt ;  sevend  militar\'  |KTMins,  in  whom 
a  desire  for  mental  culture  had  been  awakened.  M»ught  his 
sociity,  and  thus  he  had  {Missed  his  life  in  a  very  cultivated 
circle.  Tliat  the  rudi-ness  of  the  students  vexed  him,  was 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  his  aversion  from  them 

2  I 
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was  really  more  passionate  than  became  a  sound  man,  although 
he  often  made  me  lau<ifh  by  his  witty  descriptions  of  their  mon- 
strous appearance  and  behaviour.  Hopfner's  invitations  and 
my  persuasions  Avere  of  no  avail ;  I  was  obliged  to  depart  "svith 
hini  as  soon  as  possible  for  Wetzlar. 

I  coidd  scarcely  wait  any  time,  till  I  had  introduced  him  to 
Charlotte,  but  his  presence  in  this  cii-cle  did  me  no  good  ;  for 
as  Mephistopheles,  let  him  go  when  he  will,  hardly  brings  a 
blessing  with  him,  so  did  he,  by  his  indifference  towai'ds  that 
beloved  person,  cause  me  no  joy,  even  if  he  did  not  make  me 
waver.  This  I  might  have  foreseen,  if  I  had  recollected  that 
it  Avas  exactly  those  slender,  delicate  persons,  who  diffuse  a 
lively  cheerfulness  around  them,  Avithout  making  further  pre- 
tensions, who  did  not  remarkably  please  him.  He  very  quickly 
preferred  the  Juno-fomi  of  one  of  her  friends,  and  since  he 
lacked  time  to  form  a  close  connexion,  he  bitterly  blamed  me 
for  not  exerting  myself  to  gain  this  magnificent  figm-e,  espe- 
cially as  she  was  fi-ee  and  without  any  tie.  He  thought  that 
I  did  not  understand  my  own  advantage,  and  that  he  here — 
very  unwillingly — perceived  my  especial  taste  for  wasting  my 
time. 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  make  a  fiiend  acquainted  with  the  per- 
fections of  one's  beloved,  because  he  also  may  find  her  chaiTQ- 
ing  and  desirable  :  no  less  is  the  reverse  danger,  that  he  may 
perplex  us  by  his  dissent.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  case  here, 
for  I  had  too  deeply  impressed  upon  myself  the  picture  of  her 
amiability  for  it  to  be  so  easily  obliterated ;  but  his  presence 
and  his  persuasions  nevertheless  hastened  my  resolution  to 
leave  the  place.  He  represented  to  me  a  journey  on  the 
Rhine,  which  he  was  going  to  take  with  his  wife  and  son,  in 
the  most  gloM-ing  colom-s,  and  excited  in  me  the  desire  to  see, 
at  last,  with  my  eyes  those  objects  of  which  I  had  often 
heard  with  en^y.  Now,  when  he  had  departed,  I  sejiarated 
myself  from  Charlotte  with  a  purer  conscience  indeed  than 
from  Frederica,  but  still  not  without  ])aiu.  This  connexion 
also  had  by  habit  and  indulgence  grown  more  passionate  than 
was  right  on  ray  side,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  and  her 
bridegroom  kejjt  themselves  with  cheerfubiess  in  a  measure, 
which  could  not  be  more  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  the  secu- 
rity Avhich  resulted  just  from  this  caused  me  to  forget  every 
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daiv^vr.  I  rould  not,  however,  conceal  from  myself  that  this 
ailventurc  mu>«t  eome  to  a  »|Ke(ly  end  ;  for  the  union  of  thu 
voun'4  mrfn  willi  the  amiahle  Rirl  dejKnded  on  a  ])nnnotion 
wliieh  wriM  imnuiliately  to  1h«  exjMcted,  and  its  man,  if  lie  is  in 
anv  «!•  ute,  even  dares  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

Htt'did  .  the  determination  voluntiirily  to  depart  bcforo 

1  was  dii\tn  away  by  anylking  insupiwrtable. 
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THIRTEENTH  BOOK. 


It  was  agreed  with  Merk,  that  in  the  fine  season  we  should 
meet  at  Coblentz  at  Frau  von  Laroche's.  I  sent  to  Frankfort 
my  baggage  and  whatever  I  might  want  on  my  way  down  the 
Lahn  by  an  opportunity  which  offered,  and  now  wandered 
down  that  beautiM  river,  so  lovely  in  its  windings,  so  vari- 
ous in  its  shores,  free  as  to  my  resolution,  but  oppressed  as  to 
my  feelings — in  a  condition,  when  the  presence  of  silently- 
living  natm'e  is  so  beneficial  to  us.  My  eye,  accustomed  to 
discern  those  beauties  of  a  landscape  that  suited  the  painter, 
and  were  above  him,  rioted  in  the  contemplation  of  near  and 
distant  objects,  of  bushy  rocks,  of  sunny  heights,  of  damp 
valleys,  of  entlironed  castles,  and  of  the  blue  range  of  moun- 
tains imiting  us  fr'om  the  distance. 

I  wandered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  wliich  at  some 
depth  and  distance  below  me,  and  partly  concealed  by  a  rich 
bush  of  willows,  glided  along  in  the  sunlight.  Then  again 
arose  in  me  the  old  wish,  worthily  to  imitate  such  objects. 
By  chance  I  had  a  handsome  pocket-knife  in  my  left  hand,  and 
at  the  moment,  from  the  depth  of  mj  soul,  arose,  as  it  were, 
an  absolute  conmiand,  according  to  Avhich,  without  delay,  I 
was  to  fling  this  knife  into  the  river.  If  I  saw  it  fall,  my 
wish  to  become  an  artist  would  be  fulfilled,  but  if  the  sinking 
of  the  knife  was  concealed  by  the  overhanging  bush  of  willows, 
I  was  to  abandon  the  wish  and  the  endeavour.  This  whim 
had  no  sooner  arisen  in  me  than  it  was  executed.  For,  with- 
out regarding  the  usefidness  of  the  knife,  which  comprised 
many  instruments  in  itself,  I  cast  it  mth  the  left  hand,  as  I 
held  it,  violently  towards  the  river.  But  here  I  had  to  expe- 
rience that  deceptive  ambiguity  of  oracles,  of  which,  in  anti- 
quity, such  bitter  complaints  were  made.  The  sinking  of  the 
knife  into  the  water  was  concealed  from  me  by  the  extreme 
tAvigs  of  the  willows,  but  the  water,  wliich  rose  from  the  fall, 
sprang  up  like  a  strong  fountain,  and  was  perfectly  visible.  I 
did  not  interpret  this  phenomenon  in  my  favour,  and  the 
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doubt  which  it  o\cite<i  in  mc  was  nftonvnnls  the  rniiso  that  I 
jmr>uotl  thc-sf  exorcisos  mnro  intcmiptodlv  nnd  mnio  inM:li- 
pcnlly,  aiul  pnvc  occnsion  for  the  iinix)rt  of  thi*  (>n\rh>  !:>  fulfil 
it«oir.  For  thf  moment  nt  U-nnt  tht«  ixtoninl  world  wns  sjMMli-d 
for  mo.  I  nl«ndon»>d  mysolf  to  my  imaginations  and  feeling, 
and  Ifft  th.'  wt-U-situated  mstli-s  and  districts  of  Wcill)iir<;, 
I.iinliur);,  Die/.,  and  Na>.>inu  one  hy  one  Ixdnnd  mc,  {»»'ncrallv 
walkinc;  alone,  but  often  for  a  short  time  associating  myself 
with  anothiT. 

After  thus  plwwnntly  wnnderin;;  for  some  (Liys,  I  arrived  at 
Kms.  where  I  sovend  times  enjoyed  the  soft  j)ath.  and  then 
went  down  the  rivir  in  a  Ixiat.  'ITien  the  old  Hhine  opened 
itself  u|)on  me.  the  In^autifiil  situation  of  ()l)erlahnstein  de- 
litrhtiMl  me.  but  noble  and  majestic  al)ove  all  npjK'ared  to  mc 
tlie  castle  I^hn^idinitstein,  which  stood  jHrfectly  armed  in  its 
jKJwer  and  stren>;th.  In  most  lovelv  eontmst  lav  at  its  f(»et 
the  well-built  little  place  cnHed  Thai,  where  I  could  easily  find 
ray  w.iy  it)  the  n^sidence  of  l'ri\y  Councillor  von  I.arochc. 
Announce<l  by  Merk,  I  was  ver}'  kindly  received  hv  this  noble 
family,  and  soon  ctmsidered  as  a  memlx'r  of  it.  ^Iv  literary 
and  sentimental  tendeneit's  Ixiund  me  to  the  mother,  a  cheer- 
ful feelinp  for  tJie  world  l>ound  me  to  the  father,  and  my  youth 
bound  me  to  tlie  daughters. 

Tlje  hou.so.  quite  at  the  end  of  the  ^•alley,  and  little  elevated 
above  the  river,  luid  n  free  ])rosp<»ct  down  the  stn>am.  The 
rooms  were  liiRh  and  s-])acious,  and  the  walls,  like  a  ^;iller>', 
Mere  hirng  with  pictures,  placed  close  tof^cther.  Kver\'  win- 
dow on  every  side  forme<l  a  fnime  to  a  natural  j)ictun\  which 
came  i»ut  very-  vividly  by  the  li«jht  of  a  nuld  mm.  I  thought 
I  |iad  never  seen  such  cheerful  momingn  and  such  splendid 
oveninp*. 

I  >vas  not  lonj»  the'only  piest  in  the  liousc.  As  a  mcndx»r 
of  the  conirre^s  which  was  held  hen\  partly  with  an  artistic 
view,  jmrtly  as  a  matter  of  f»-<'linjj.  l/cuchselrinp,  who  came  up 
from  I  )us-eldorf,  was  likewiM*  apjKiinted.  This  man,  |>osse»»- 
in};^  a  thw  knowledge  of  mo<lem  literature,  had.  on  rlifferent 
travels,  but  e«]K'cially  during;  a  residence  in  Switzerland,  made 
many  acquaintances,  and  as  he  was  plea-smt  and  insinuating, 
h.id  piined  much  favour.  He  carried  with  him  si-veral  Ikixcs, 
which  contained  the  confidential  correspondence  with  many 
friends ;  for  there  was  idtogelher  such  a  general  oi^nncss  among 
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])eoplo,  that  one  could  not  speak  or  write  to  a  single  in(li^'idual, 
Avithout  considering-  it  directed  to  many.  One  explored  one's 
own  heart  and  that  of  others,  and  with  the  indilferencc  of  the 
o-ovcrnmcnt  towards  such  a  conununication,  the  great  rapidity 
of  the  Taxisch*  post,  the  seciu'ity  of  the  seal,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  ])ostage,  this  moral  and  literary  intercom-se 
soon  spread  itself  aroimd. 

Such  correspondences,  especially  with  important  persons, 
■were  carefully  collected,  and  extracts  from  them  were  often 
read  at  friendly  meetings.  Thus,  as  political  discoui'ses  had 
little  interest,  one  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  moral  world. 

Leuchselring's  boxes  contained  many  treasures  in  this  sense. 
The  letters  of  one  Julie  Bondeli  were  very  much  esteemed ; 
she  was  famed  as  a  lady  of  sense  and  merit,  and  a  friend  of 
Rousseau.  Whoever  had  stood  in  any  relation  to  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  took  part  in  the  glory  which  emanated  from 
him,  and  in  his  name  a  silent  community  had  been  dissemi- 
nated far  and  wide. 

I  liked  to  be  present  at  these  readings,  as  I  was  thus  trans- 
ported into  an  rudcnown  Avorld,  and  learned  to  know  the  real 
truth  of  many  an  event  that  had  just  passed.  All  indeed  was 
not  valuable,  and  Herr  von  Laroche,  a  cheerful  man  of  the 
world  and  of  business,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  had  akeady 
in  his  waitings  made  free  with  the  monks  and  priesthood, 
thought  that  he  here  saw  a  fraternity,  where  many  a  worthless 
individual  supported  himself  by  a  coiuiexion  wdth  persons  of 
importance,  by  which,  in  the  end,  he,  but  not  they,  were  ad- 
mired. Generally  this  excellent  man  Avithdi-ew  from  the  com- 
pany when  the  boxes  were  opened.  Even  if  he  did  listen  to 
some  letters  now  and  then,  a  waggish  remark  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Among  other  things,  he  once  said  that  by  this  cor- 
respondence he  was  still  more  convinced  of  what  he  had  always 
believed,  namely,  that  ladles  might  spare  thcii-  sealing-wax, 
as  they  need  only  fasten  their  letters  with  pins,  and  might  be 
assm-ed  that  they  would  reach  their  address  miopened.    In  the 

*  The  post,  managed  ])y  the  princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  in  different 
parts  of  Germany.  An  ancestor  of  tliis  honse  tirst  directed  the  post  sys- 
tem in  Tyrol,  in  1450,  and  Alexander  Ferdinand  von  Thurn  received,  in 
1744,  the  office  of  Imperial  Postmaster-General,  as  a  lief  of  the  empire. — 
Trans. 
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same  w-ny  he  wjih  nccii»tomc<l  to  jest  witlj  ivt  nthitip  that  lay 
out  of  the  tipluH'  of  life  and  activity,  ami  in  this  followed  the 
ili.-pwition  of  his  lonl  and  ma.sttr.  Count  Stadion,  niinisttr  to 
the  Kleett>r  of  Mayenee,  who  certaiidy  was  not  fitted  to  eoun- 
tirbidanee  the  worldliness  and  coldness  of  tlie  boy  by  a  reverence 
ftir  cvcrythin};  liki-  mysterious  forelxxlinn. 

An  tuuH-tlote  resiKitin^;  the  threat  pnictical  sense  of  the 
count  may  here  find  a  place.  When  he  ttK)k  a  likin};  to  the 
orphan  Ijirmhe.  anil  chose  him  for  a  pupil,  he  at  «»nee  required 
from  the  boy  tJie  st  n  ices  of  a  secreUiry.  He  pive  him  letters 
to  answer,  tU-sjiatches  to  prejwiv,  which  he  was  then  t)hlij;cd 
to  copy  fair,  oflener  to  write  in  cipher,  to  seal,  and  to  direct. 
This  lastetl  for  many  years.  When  the  Ixiy  had  >;rown  up 
into  a  youth,  and  really  ditl  that  which  he  had  hitherto  only 
supi>ost'd  he  was  doinjf,  the  count  t<M>k  him  to  a  larj;e  w  ritinp;- 
table.  in  which  all  his  letters  and  packets  lay  unbroken,  having 
been  jik  -ervinl  as  e.xerciM'S  of  the  fonner  time. 

Aiiutlur  exercise  which  the  count  recpiired  of  his  pupil, 
will  not  find  such  mnversal  applause.  I^in)che  had  been 
obli^red  to  practis<«  himsc-lf  in  imilatinf;,  as  accurately  as  jX)s- 
sible.  tlie  hamlwritin>;  of  his  lonl  and  miu.ter.  that  he  mi>;ht 
thus  plieve  him  from  the  troubh-  of  writinj;  himself.  Not  only 
in  business,  but  also  in  love  affairs,  the  youn;;  man  had  to 
take  the  place  »»f  his  pueeptor.  'Hie  count  W!X.s  passionately 
attached  to  a  lady  of  nuik  and  talent.  If  he  HtopjH-d  i'l  her 
society  till  late  at  ni^ht,  his  secretar}-  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
sittiiii;  at  home,  and  hammerinj;  out  the  most  ardent  love- 
letters  ;  the  count  chose  one  of  these,  and  .sent  it  that  very 
ni>;ht  to  hi«  lK-Iove<l,  who  wa-s  thus  neeessjirily  convinced  of 
the  i'f  "•'••■/ ""-hable  fire  of  her  jvissionate  adorer.  Such 
i;iri\  .  s  were  scarcely  fitted  to  jfivc  tlie  youth  the 

most  I  v.i.i. ..  notion  of  written  communications  about  love. 

An  irrectmcilable  hatrinl  of  the  priesthood  had  estal)lishe<l 
itself  in  tins  man,  who  »er\-ed  two  spiritual  electors,  and  had 
pnibably  »pnmj{  fnim  tlie  contem()lation  of  the  rude,  tiisteless, 
niiiid-dt  -troyinj?  ftx)len»'  which  the  monks  in  Germany  were 
.ir(  i:-;  .11.' d  to  carry  <»n  in  many  imrt«,  and  thus  hindered  and 
desiroved  ever}-  sort  of  cultivation.  His  letters  on  Monai«ti- 
cisni  cau.s«><l  p-eat  attention  ;  they  were  received  with  great 
applauM"  bv  all  I'rotestJiuLs  and  many  Catholics. 

If  llcrr   \on    Larochc  opposed    cver)thing    that   can   be 
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called  sensibility,  and  even  decidedly  avoided  the  very  ap- 
peai'ance  of  it,  he  nevertheless  did  not  conceal  a  tender  pater- 
nal affection  for  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  indeed,  Avas  nothing 
else  but  amiable.  She  was  rather  short  than  tall  of  statui'e, 
and  delicately  built,  her  figui-e  was  fiee  and  gi-aceful,  her  eyes 
very  black,  while  nothing  could  be  conceived  pui-er  and  more 
bloomirig  than  her  complexion.  She  also  loved  her  father,  and 
inclined  to  his  sentiments.  Being  an  active  man  of  business, 
most  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  works  belonging  to  his  call- 
ing ;  and  as  the  guests  who  stopped  at  Ins  house  were  really 
attracted  by  his  wife  and  not  by  him,  society  afforded  him  but 
little  pleasure.  At  table  he  was  cheeifid  and  entertaining,  and 
at  least  endeavoured  to  keep  his  board  free  from  the  sjjice  of 
sensibility. 

"Whoever  knows  the  views  and  mode  of  thought  of  Frau  von 
Laroche — and  by  a  long  life  and  many  writings,  she  has 
become  honourably  kno^vn  to  every  German, — may  perhaps 
suspect  that  a  domestic  incongruity  must  have  arisen  here. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  was  the  most  wonderful  woman ; 
and  I  know  no  other  to  compare  to  her.  Slenderly  and  deli- 
cately built,  rather  tall  than  short,  she  had,  even  to  her  more 
advanced  years,  managed  to  preserve  a  certain  elegance  both 
of  form  and  of  conduct,  v/hich  pleasantly  fluctuated  between 
the  conduct  of  a  noble  lady  and  that  of  one  of  the  citizen  class. 
Her  dress  had  been  the  same  for  several  years.  A  neat  little 
cap  with  wings  very  well  became  her  small  head  and  delicate 
face,  and  her  brown  or  grey  clothing  gave  repose  and  dignity 
to  her  presence.  She  spoke  well,  and  always  knew  how  to 
give  importance  to  what  she  said  by  an  expression  of  feeling. 
Her  conduct  was  perfectly  the  same  towards  every  body.  But 
with  all  this  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  her  character  is  not  yet 
expressed  ;  it  is  difficult  to  designate  it.  She  seemed  to  take 
interest  in  everything,  but  really  nothing  acted  upon  her.  She 
was  gentle  towards  every  one,  and  could  endure  everything 
without  suffering  ;  the  jests  of  her  husband,  the  tenderness  of 
her  friends,  the  sweetness  of  her  children — to  all  this  she  replied 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  she  always  remained  herself,  with- 
out being  affected  in  the  world  by  good  and  evil,  or  in  literature 
by  excellence  and  wealmess.  To  this  disposition  she  owes  that 
independence  which  she  maintains  even  to  an  advanced  age, 
through  many  sad,  nay,  sorro\\'ful  events.     But  not  to  be  \m- 
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just,  I  mu«t  Btate  that  her  nons,  then  children  of  dnzr.Hncj  l>onutT, 
ofleti  fliritcd  (nmi  hrr  uii  cxpri'ssion  tliffcrcnt  from  lliat  which 
scrviil  her  for  (hiily  ust>. 

Tha-i  I  Uvi>tl  for  a  time  in  a  wondorfully  pleasant  society, 
until  Mcrk  came  witli  his  family.  Here  arose  at  once  new 
ofiinitit-s;  for  while  the  two  hidiis  approached  each  other,  Merk 
had  come  into  closer  contact  witli  llerr  von  Larochc  as  a  con- 
noistH'ur  of  the  W(jrld  and  of  business,  as  a  well-infoimed  and 
travelled  man.  'Die  l)oy  as-sociatinl  him.self  with  the  Ixjys,  and 
the  daiujhters.  of  whom  the  eldest  wion  particularly  attracted 
me,  fell  to  my  shore.  It  is  a  ver}-  ple:u*ant  sensation  when  a 
new  jKission  begins  to  stir  in  us,  before  the  old  one  is  (juite  ex- 
tinct. Thus,  when  tlie  sim  is  setting,  one  often  likes  to  sec 
the  moon  rise  on  the  opj)ositc  side,  and  orte  takes  delight  in 
the  double  lustre  of  tlie  two  heavenly  lumiiuiries. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  rich  e«t«rt:unment  either  in  or 
out  of  the  house.  AVe  wandered  about  tin*  s|)ot,  and  aseemled 
Ehrenbreitstein  on  this  siele  of  the  river,  and  the  Carthau-HC  on 
the  other.  The  citv.  the  Mosellc-brid'^e.  the  ferrk'  which  t(H>k 
U3  over  the  llhine,  all  pive  us  tlie  most  variinl  delii;ht.  'ITie 
new  castle  was  not  yet  built  ;  we  were  taken  to  tlie  place 
where  it  was  to  stand,  and  allowed  to  sec  the  prc^mrator}' 
sketches. 

Nevertheless,  amid  those  cheerful  circumstances  was  inter- 
nally develojHxl  tliat  element  of  luisociableness  which,  l)oth 
in  cultivatixi  and  unculti%*ate<l  circles,  ordinarily  shows  its 
mali^  effects.  Merk,  at  once  cold  and  restless,  hacl  not  long 
listened  to  that  correspondence  In'fore  he  uttenxi  aloud  many 
wag^sh  notions  conceminfj  tlie  thinps  which  were  tlic  subjects 
of  discourw,  as  well  as  the  |)ers<jns  and  their  circumstances, 
while  he  revealed  to  me  in  secret  the  o<l(lest  thinp*.  which 
really  were  conccalwl  imder  them.  i'olitical  secrets  were 
never  touchc<l  on,  nor  indeed  anythinpj  tliat  could  have  had  a 
definite  connexion ;  he  only  made  me  attentive  to  jn-rsons 
who,  without  remarkable  Uilents.  contrive,  by  a  certain  tact, 
to  obtain  p<'rsonal  influence,  and,  by  an  accjuaintance  witli 
many,  try  to  make  Rt)niethinjf  out  of  thcm.s<'lves  ;  and  from 
this  time  forwards  I  had  opjKirtunity  to  oliserve  several  men 
of  the  sort.  Since  such  jM-rsons  ui^uallv  chanf^  their  jilacc, 
and,  as  travellers  come,  now  here,  now  there,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  novelty,  which  should  neither  be  envied  nor 
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spoiled  ;  for  this  is  a  more  customary  matter,  which  every  tra- 
veller has  often  experienced  to  liis  benefit,  and  every  resident 
to  his  detriment. 

Ec  that  as  it  may,  it  is  enough  that  from  that  time  forward 
we  cherished  an  uneasy,  nay,  envious  attention  to  people  of 
the  sort,  who  went  about  on  their  own  accovmt,  cast  anchor  in 
every  city,  and  sought  to  gain  an  influence  at  least  in  some 
families.  I  have  represented  a  tender  and  soft  specimen  of 
this  co-oporation  in  "  Pater  Brey,"  another  of  more  aptness  and 
bluntness  in  a  carnival  play  to  be  hereafter  published,  wliich 
bears  the  title,  Satijros,  or  the  deified  Wood-devil.  This  I  have 
done,  if  not  with  fairness,  at  least  with  good  humom*. 

However,  the  strange  elements  of  our  little  society  still 
worked  quite  tolerably  one  upon  another  ;  we  were  partly 
luiited  by  our  own  manner  and  style  of  breeding,  and  partly 
restrained  Iw  the  peculiar  conduct  of  om-  hostess,  who.  being 
but  lightly  touched  by  that  which  passed  around  her,  always 
resigned  herself  to  certain  ideal  notions,  and  while  she  under- 
stood how  to  utter  them  in  a  friendly  and  benevolent  way, 
contrived  to  soften  everything  sharp  that  might  arise  in  the 
company,  and  to  smooth  down  all  that  Avas  uneven. 

Merk  had  sounded  a  retreat  just  at  the  right  time,  so  that 
the  party  separated  on  the  best  of  terms.  I  went  with  him  and 
his  in  a  yacht,  which  was  retiirning  up  the  Ilhine  towards 
Mayence  ;  and  although  this  vessel  went  very  slowly  of  itself, 
Ave  nevertheless  besought  the  captain  not  to  hm-ry  himself. 
Thus  we  enjoyed  at  leisure  the  infinitely  various  objects,  which, 
in  the  most  splendid  weather,  seem  to  increase  in  beauty  every 
hour,  and  both  in  gi'eatness  and  agrecableness  ever  to  change 
anew  ;  and  I  only  wish  that,  Avhile  I  utter  the  names.  Rhein- 
fels  and  St.  Goar,  Bacharach,  Bingen,  Elfeld,  and  Bibcrich, 
every  one  of  my  readers  may  be  able  to  recall  these  spots  to 
memory. 

We  had  sketched  industriously,  and  had  thus  at  least  gained 
a  deeper  impression  of  tlic  thousandfold  changes  of  those 
splendid  shores.  At  the  same  time,  by  being  so  much  longer 
together,  by  a  familiar  commmiication  on  so  many  sorts  of 
things,  our  connexion  became  so  much  the  more  intimate,  that 
Merk  gained  a  gi'cat  influence  over  me,  and  I,  as  a  good  com- 
panion, became  indispensable  to  him  for  a  comfortable  exist- 
ence.   My  eye,  sharpened  by  nature,  again  turned  to  the  con- 
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tcmplntion  of  art,  f»)r  which  the  lH*autiful  Fninkfort  collcctiong 
afforilc«l  nu"  the  lK'^t  op|>t)rlunity,  l)oth  in  paintiiiLjs  and  t  n- 
praviniTH,  and  I  luivo  Ixvn  niucli  indohttHl  to  tlio  kiiidm-ss  of 
MM.  KtIiIl^  and  Khrenirirh.  but  f>i|KHially  to  tlie  t'xcrlk-nt, 
Nothna-jfl.  To  sec  nntun'  in  art  iH'ranit*  with  nie  a  passii.n, 
M'hifh,  in  it.n  hi^hoj«t  nionionLs,  must  havr  ajjixari'd  to  oth(n», 
paxsiouato  aniati'iirs  na  l\\v\  nuj;ht  Ih-.  ahno^t  Hke  madness  ; 
mid  how  coidd  MU'h  un  ini-linatiun  Ik-  In'tter  fostfri'<i  than  by 
a  constant  ol>sirvali(m  of  ihi"  cxcrlli-nt  works  of  the  Nithcr- 
Lindirx]*  'Hmt  I  niii.'ht  nuiko  njyst'lf  praotiodly  accpiaintitl 
with  t!  ^-  1  pivc  mo  a  cabinet,  whin- 1  found 

ever)-  t.  :<•  for  oil  ]Kiintin^.  ami  paintr«l  aflcr 

nature  Mum  .simpU-  .su'ujuls  of  htill  Hfe,  uj)on  one  of  which,  a 
tortoise-shell  knife-handle,  inlaid  with  silver,  so  astonished  my 
master,  who  had  first  visited  me  an  hour  b«'fon',  that  he  main- 
tained one  of  his  subonlinnte  artists  must  have  been  with  me 
durinj;  the  time. 

Had  I  jMitiently  <?one  on  praetisinp  m)-sclf  on  rucH  objecta 
catehinn  their  lif;ht  and  the  iHvuliarities  of  their  surface.  I 
mi;;ht  have  formetl  a  sort  of  pnicticid  skill,  and  made  a  way 
for  sonjethin^  hifjher.  I  was.  however,  jirevented  by  the  fault 
of  all  dilettantes — lliat  of  In'j^nninj;  with  what  i.s  most  difficidt, 
and  ever  wLshin};  to  iK-rform  the  imjKxs*;ible.  and  I  soon  in- 
Tolvi-il  myself  in  j;reater  imdertakinj^,  in  which  I  stuck  fast, 
both  becauM'  they  were  beyond  my  technical  capabilities,  and 
because  I  could  not  always  maintain  pure  and  oix?mtivc  that 
loving  attention  and  patient  industry,  by  which  even  the 
bcjfinner  accomplishes  somethinj^. 

At  the  sjime  time,  I  was  once  more  carried  into  a  hipher 
Kphere,  by  finding  :mopjM)rtunity  of  purrha-sinfj  some  tine  plaster 
e:i.st.s  of  antique  hi-atls.  'Hie  Italians,  who  visit  the  fairs,  often 
broufjht  with  them  f^xxl  s[K'ciniens  of  the  kind,  and  sold  tliiia 
cheap,  after  they  Imd  taken  moulds  of  them.  In  this  manner 
I  set  up  for  myself  a  little  mu.scum,  as  I  pradually  brnu;;ht 
together  the  heads  of  the  Ijioc«jon,  his  sons,  and  NiolK-';* 
daughters.  I  also  Imught  miniature  copies  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  antiquity  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  friiiid  of 
art,  and  thijs  sought  once  more  to  revive,  as  much  as  jKissiblc, 
the  !rTe:it  imprejvsion  which  I  had  n*ceived  at  Mannheim. 

While  I  now  sought  to  cultivate,  foster,  and  maintain  all  the 
talent,  taste,  or  other  inclination  that  might  live  in  me,  I 
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applied  a  good  part  of  the  day,  according  to  my  father's  wish, 
in  the  duties  of  an  advocate,  for  the  practice  of  which  I  chanced 
to  find  the  best  opportunity.  After  the  death  of  my  gi-and- 
father,  my  uncle  Textor  had  come  into  the  council,  and  con- 
signed to'rae  the  little  offices  to  which  I  was  equal ;  while  the 
brothers  Schlosser  did  the  same.  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  tlie  documents ;  my  father  also  read  them  with  much  plea- 
sure, as  by  means  of  his  son,  he  again  saw  himself  in  an  activity 
of  Avliich  \e  had  been  long  deprived.  We  talked  the  matters 
over,  and  with  great  facility  ;  I  then  made  the  necessary  state- 
ments. We  had  at  hand  an  excellent  coppst,  on  whom  one 
could  rely  for  all  legal  formalities ;  and  this  occupation  was  the 
more  agreeable  to  me  as  it  broiight  me  closer  to  my  father, 
who,  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  this  respect, 
readily  looked  Avith  an  eye  of  indulgence  on  all  my  other  pur- 
suits, in  the  ardent  expectation  that  I  should  now  soon  gather 
in  a  harvest  of  fame  as  an  author. 

Because  now,  in  every  epoch,  all  things  are  connected  to- 
gether, since  the  ruhng  views  and  opinions  are  ramified  in  the 
most  various  manner,  so  in  the  science  of  law  those  maxims 
were  gradually  pirrsued,  according  to  which  religion  and  morals 
were  treated.  Among  the  attorneys,  as  the  younger  people, 
and  then  among  the  judges,  as  the  elder,  a  spii'it  of  humanity 
was  diffused,  and  all  vied  with  each  other  in  being  as  himiane 
as  possible,  even  in  legal  affliirs.  Prisons  were  improved, 
crimes  excused,  punishments  lightened,  legitimations  rendered 
easy,  separations  and  mesalliances  encoui-aged,  and  one  of  our 
eminent  lawyers  gained  for  himself  the  highest  fame,  when 
he  contrived,  by  hard  fighting,  to  gain  for  the  son  of  an  exe- 
cutioner an  entrance  into  the  college  of  surgeons.  In  vain 
did  guilds  and  corporations  oppose ;  one  dam  after  another 
was  broken  tlu'ough.  The  toleration  of  the  religious  parties 
towards  each  other  was  not  merely  taught,  but  practised,  and 
the  ci-\il  constitution  was  threatened  with  a  still  greater  influ- 
ence, Avhen  the  effort  was  made  to  recommend  to  that  good- 
humoured  age,  with  understanding,  acuteness,  and  power, 
toleration  toward  the  Jews.  Those  new  subjects  for  legal 
treatment,  which  lay  without  the  law  and  tradition,  and  only 
laid  claim  to  a  fair  examination,  to  a  kindly  spnpathy,  required 
at  the  same  time  a  more  natural  and  animated  style.  Here 
for  us,  the  youngest,  was  opened  a  cheerfid  field,  in  which  we 
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buKtlod  about  with  di-light,  and  I  still  recollect  thut  on  impe- 
rial c«>um"ilK)r's  ajjiiU,  in  a  cusc  of  the  sort,  sent  nie  n  very 
]X)lite  Uttt  r  of  ixnumencLition.  The  Vrcuch  pLtiJoyis  s*.'rve<l 
u>  I'oi  jt-ittenus  iuul  fur  stiiuuLuitj). 

\N'e  were  thiw  »m  the  way  to  l)ccoinc  bettor  orators  than 
juristi*.  a  lact  to  which  CJcorj^e  ScIiIo-hmt  once  culled  my  atten- 
tion, blaniinj;  me  wliile  doin^  »o.  I  told  hiin  that  I  had  read 
to  niv  ilu  nt.H  a  controversial  juipir  written  with  miich  cner^r)' 
in  their  favour,  at  which  they  luid  shown  tlie  greatest  sati.sfuc- 
tion  .  I'jKin  thii«  he  repliiil  to  me.  "  In  tliis  cahc  you  have 
fiho\«'n  yourself  morv  an  author  than  an  advocate.  We  must 
never  iusk  how  such  a  wTitiiig  may  please  the  client,  but  how 
it  may  plea-v  the  judj^e." 

As  the  occuiMitions  to  which  one  devote*  one's  day  arc  never 
so  serious  ;uul  pressinij  tlmt  one  cannot  find  time  enough  in 
the  evening  to  go  to  the  plav,  tliu.s  wa.s  it  also  with  me.  who, 
in  the  want  of  a  really  giKxI  st;ige,  did  not  cea.sc  tliinking  of 
the  Ciennau  tlunitre,  m  order  to  discover  how  one  might  co- 
ojx-rate  ujx)n  it  with  any  degree  of  activity.  Its  condition  in 
the  second  lialf  of  the  liu^t  centurj'  is  sutficicntly  known,  aud 
every-  one  who  wishes  to  be  instruete<l  ulH)ut  it  finds  itssistjinco 
at  hand  everywhere.  On  tliis  account  I  oidy  iutend  to  imjcrt 
here  a  few  gi-nt  nd  rcnuirks. 

'T\iv  succis-H  of  tljc  stage  rested  more  upon  the  personality 
of  the  actors  tluui  ujion  tlie  value  of  the  pieces.  'Diis  was 
csp-(  i.illv  the  case  with  pieces  hidf  or  wholly  extern j>orized, 
\.  thing  dejH-nded  on  the   humour  aud  tidtnl  of  the 

(  -.      Ilie  matter  of  such   pii>ces  must  l)c  taken  out 

of  tile  c<>mnione*«t  life,  in  conformity  with  the  jK'<)]>le  before 
w  horn  they  are  aete<l.  From  this  immediate  application  arises 
the  griMtest  apphiuso,  which  these  plays  have  always  gained. 
They  w»  re  always  at  home  in  Suutli  (termany.  where  they 
are  n  taiiu-tl  to  the  pniwnt  day;  and  tlie  change  of  persons 
aluiic  renders  it  necessary  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  some 
change  to  the  character  of  the  comic  ma^ks.  However,  the 
(.iemuin  theatre,  in  coufomiity  with  the  scrioas  character  of 
the  nation,   soon  took  a  tuni  towards  the  mond,  which  was 

.still  u;-  •  ■■   Iiratixl  by  an  extenial  caiLsc,     For  the  question 

arox  .  rict  Clu-istiajis,  whether  the  tlieatre  belonged 

to  tho-..  »iiiiui  things  which  arc  to  bo  shunned,  at  all  events, 
or  to  those  inditTereut  things  which  con  be  good  to  the  good 
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and  bad  to  the  bad.  Some  zealots  denied  the  latter,  and  held 
fast  the  opinion  that  no  clergjTiian  shonld  ever  enter  the 
theatre.  Now  the  ojiposite  opinion  conld  not  be  maintained 
with  cnero'V,  unless  the  theatre  was  declared  to  be  not  only 
harmless,  but  even  useful.  To  be  usefid,  it  must  be  moral ; 
and  in  this  direction  it  developed  itself  in  North  Germany  the 
more  as,  by  a  sort  of  half-taste,  the  comic  character*  was 
banished,  and  although  intelligent  i)ersons  took  his  part,  was 
fdrced  to  retire,  haxing  akcady  gone  from  the  coarseness  of  the 
(jfcrman  hansivurst  (jack-pudding)  into  the  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  Italian  and  French  harlequins.  Even  Scapin  and 
Crispin  gradually  vanished ;  the  latter  I  saw  played  tor  the 
last  time  by  Koch,  in  his  old  age. 

Richardson's  novels  had  already  made  the  citizen-world 
attentive  to  a  more  delicate  morality.  The  severe  and  inevit- 
able consequences  of  a  feminine  faux  pas  were  analysed  in  a 
irightful  manner  in  Clarissa.  Lessing's  Hiss  Sara  >Sa))ij)so}i 
treated  the  same  theme.  Tire  French  dramas  had  the  same 
end,  but  proceeded  more  moderately,  and  contrived  to  please 
by  some  accommodation  at  the  end.  Dident's  Fere  de  Famille, 
the  Honourahle  Criminal,  the  Viner/ar  Dealer,  the  Philosopher 
without  hiowing  it,  Eugenie,  and  other  works  of  the  sort,  suited 
that  honest  feeling  of  citizen  and  family  which  began  more 
tmd  more  to  prevail.  With  us,  the  Grateful  Son,  the  Deserter 
from  Parental  Love,  and  all  of  their  kin,  went  the  same  way. 
The  Minister,  Clemcntim,  and  other  pieces  by  Gehler,  the 
German  Father  of  a  Family,  by  Gemming,  all  brought  agree- 
ably to  view  the  worth  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the  lower 
class,  and  delighted  the  great  public.  Ecldioff,  by  his  noble 
personality,  w^hicli  gave  to  the  actor's  profession  a  dignity  iu 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  deficient,  elevated  to  an  imcommon 
degree  the  leading  characters  in  such  pieces,  since,  as  an 
honest  man,  the  expression  of  honesty  succeeded  with  him  to 
perfection. 

While  now  tlie  German  theatre  was  completely  inclining 
to  effeminacy,  Sclu-oder  arose  as  an  author  and  actor,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  connexion  between  Hamburg  and  iMigland, 
adapted  some  English  comedies.     The  material  of  these  he 

*  "  Die  lustige  person."  That  is  to  say,  the  permanent  buflfoon,  like 
"  Kaspcrle"  in  the  German  puppet-shows,  or  "  Sganarelle  "  in  Molicre's 
broad  comedies. — Trans. 
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could  only  use  in  the  most  ponoral  way.  since  tljc  ori-^uals 
nre  for  tiw  most  jwirt  fonnU'ss.  nnd  if  they  In-fjin  well  and 
acconliuK  to  a  certain  plan,  tluy  wander  from  tlu-  nuirk  at 
last.  'Hie  Hole  concern  of  their  authorn  seems  to  be  the  intro- 
duction of  tlu-  txhlest  scenes;  and  whot>ver  is  accustomed  to  a 
SiLstained  work  of  art.  at  last  lunvillinply  finds  hinisi-lf  driv(  n 
into  the  boundless.  Hcsidrs  this,  a  wild,  immoral.  Andjjarly 
dis.solute  tone  so  decidedly  j)enadeH  the  whoh'.  to  an  intolir- 
nblo  dejmH-.  that  it  mu>t  havr  In-en  difticult  to  <le])rive  tlie 
plan  and  the  characters  of  all  their  bad  manners.  They  are  a 
coarse  ami  at  the  same  time  dangerous  fixHl.  wliich  can  oidy 
be  enjoyed  and  di^'sted  by  a  larj;e  and  half-conniptrd  popu- 
lace at  a  certain  time.  Schroder  did  more  for  these  thin<;.s 
than  is  usually  kno%vn ;  he  thoroughly  altered  them.  a.ssimi- 
lated  them  to  the  (iennan  mind,  and  softened  them  a.s  nnieh 
OS  ])ossible.  Hut  still  a  bitter  kenu-l  always  remains  in  tluni, 
because  the  joke  often  (U'j)ends  on  the  ill-usii^e  of  persons, 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  not.  In  these  iM-rfonnanees.  which 
Wire  n\so  widely  spnad  up<m  our  stafje,  lay  a  st^-ret  coiuiter- 
|wisc  to  that  too  delicate  mondity  ;  and  the  action  of  Inith 
kincLs  of  drama  aj^inst  each  other  fortunat«'ly  ])reventetl  the 
monotony  into  %vhich  peoj)le  would  other%vi.se  have  fallen. 

The  German,  kind  and  ma^ianimous  by  nature,  likes  to 
sec  no  one  ill-treated.  Hut  as  no  man,  however  well  ho 
thinks.  i.s  secure  that  something  may  not  Ik-  put  uj)on  him 
n^inst  his  inclination,  and  as.  moreover,  comedy  in  jjciieral, 
if  it  is  to  please,  always  pnsupjK)ses  or  awakens  something? 
of  malice  in  the  sjK'ctator.  so.  by  a  natural  path,  did  jHople 
come  to  a  conduct  which  hitherto  had  been  dei-med  minatund  ; 
this  consistcil  in  lowcrinjj  the  higher  cla.sses,  and  more  or 
lc*MJ  attaekinn  them.  Satire,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  had 
always  avoiditl  touching  the  court  and  ncjbilitv.  Il;d)ener 
refraineil  from  all  jokes  in  that  direction,  and  remained  in  a 
lower  circle,  /achariu  occupies  him.'«t"lf  much  with  earieatnrinp 
noblemen.  c<miically  S4'ts  forth  their  ta-stes  and  jwctdiarities ; 
but  tliis  is  done  without  contempt,  niunmiel's  Wilhtlmittr,  an 
inpenioiLs  little  comj)osition.  as  pleaiuint  a.s  it  is  bold,  j^iincd 
j^reat  aj)plause.  perhaps  iK-eaxi.se  the  author,  himself  a  noble- 
man and  courtier,  treattd  his  own  class  uiisparin^jly.  Hut 
the  lx>ldest  step  was  taken  by  I/CKsinp.  in  his  Kmilia  (/'n/otti, 
whore  the  pa^ioiis  and  intrigues  of  the  higher  classes  are 
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delineated  in  a  bitter  and  cutting  manner.  All  these  things 
perfectly  corresponded  to  the  excited  spirit  of  the  time ;  and 
men  of  less  mind  and  talent  thought  they  might  do  the  same, 
or  even  more  ;  as  indeed  Grossmann,  in  six  unsavoury  dishes, 
served  up.  to  the  malicious  public  all  the  tidbits  of  his  vulgar 
kitchen.  An  honest  man,  Hofrath  Reinhardt,  was  the  major- 
domo  at  this  unpleasant  board,  to  the  comfort  and  edification 
of  all  the  guests.  From  this  time  forward  the  theatrical  ^^.llain8 
were  always  chosen  from  the  higher  ranks ;  and  a  person 
must  be  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  or  at  least  a  private 
secretaiy,  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  distinction.  But  for  the 
most  godless  examples,  the  highest  offices  and  places  in  the 
coui't  and  civil  list  were  chosen,  in  which  high  society,  even 
the  justiciaries,  found  their  place  as  villains  of  the  first  water. 

But  as  I  must  fear  already  that  I  have  been  carried  beyond 
the  time  which  is  now  the  subject  in  hand,  I  return  back  to 
myself,  to  mention  the  impulse  which  I  felt  to  occupy  myself 
in  my  leism-e  hom-s  with  the  theatrical  plans  which  I  had  once 
devised. 

By  my  lasting  interest  in  Shakspeare's  works,  I  had  so 
expanded  my  mind,  that  the  narrow  compass  of  the  stage  and 
the  short  time  allotted  to  a  representation,  seemed  to  me  by 
no  means  suflScient  to  bring  forward  something  important. 
The  life  of  the  gallant  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  written  by 
himself,  impelled  me  into  the  historic  mode  of  treatment ;  and 
my  imagination  so  much  extended  itself,  that  my  di-amatic 
fonn  also  went  beyond  all  theatrical  bounds,  and  sought  more 
and  more  to  approach  the  living  events.  I  had,  as  I  proceeded, 
talked  circumstantially  on  this  subject  mth  my  sister,  who 
was  interested,  heart  and  soid,  in  such  things,  and  renewed 
this  conversation  so  often,  without  going  to  any  work,  that  she 
at  last,  growing  impatient,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing  me 
well,  urgently  entreated  me  not  to  be  always  casting  my  words 
into  the  air,  but,  once  for  all,  to  set  do^vn  upon  paper  that 
which  must  have  been  so  present  to  my  mind.  Determined 
by  this  impulse,  I  began  one  morning  to  write,  without 
having  made  any  previous  sketch  or  plan.  I  wrote  the  first 
scenes,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  read  aloud  to  Cornelia. 
She  gave  them  much  applause,  but  only  conditionally,  since 
she  doubted  that  I  shovild  go  on  so ;  nay,  she  evgn  expressed 
a  decided  xmbelief  in  my  perseverance.     This  only  incited  me 
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the  more  ;  I  wTotc  on  the  next  day.  nnd  also  the  third.  Hope 
incnmseil  with  tlie  daily  eommuiiiontions,  and  from  stt-p  to 
ptfj)  cver\thin|»  piintnl  more  lifr,  ■while  the  matter,  mon-over, 
had  l)ecome  thorouj»hly  my  own.  Tims  I  ke])t.  without  inter- 
ruption, to  my  work,  which  I  pursue<l  straight  on,  looking 
neither  baekwanls  nor  forwards. — neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
thi-  left  :  and  in  alxtut  six  wtfks  1  had  the  pleasure  to  sec  the 
manuseri])t  stiteh«-d.  I  eomnmnieatcd  it  to  .Mirk,  who  spoke 
sensibly  and  kindly  alxtut  it.  I  .sent  it  to  Ilerdrr,  who,  on 
the  eontran',  expres.s<.>d  himself  unkindly  and  severely,  and 
did  not  f;iil.  in  some  lam|K)ons  written  for  the  ooeasion,  to 
give  me  nicknames  on  account  of  it.  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  l>o  perplexed  by  this,  but  took  a  clear  %new  of  my  object. 
The  die  wa.s  now  east,  and  the  only  (juestion  was  how  to  play 
the  tjame  best.  I  plainly  saw  that  even  here  no  one  would 
advise  me ;  and.  as  after  some  time  I  could  ren^ard  my  work 
as  if  it  had  pn)eeetltHl  from  anotlier  hand.  I  indee<l  jx'rceivcd 
that  in  my  attemjjt  t«)  renounce  unity  of  time  and  place,  I  had 
also  infringed  upon  that  hij;her  imity  which  is  so  nmeh  the 
more  required.  Since,  without  plan  or  sketch,  I  had  merely 
abandoned  myself  to  my  imapnation  and  to  an  internal  im- 
pulse. I  had  not  deviatinl  much  at  tlie  Wpinninj;,  and  the  first 
acts  could  fairly  pas.«.  for  what  they  wen*  inteiuksl  to  \k\  In 
the  followini;  aet.s,  however,  and  especially  towards  the  end, 
I  wa.s  uncon.seiously  carried  alonp  by  a  wonderful  pa.s.sion. 
Ar^Tiile  triinp  to  descrilx'  Adelhci<l  as  amiable,  I  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  mys<lf, — my  p<n  was  involuntarily  devoted 
to  her  alone. — the  inten'st  in  her  fate  piincd  the  prepon- 
derance ;  and  as,  apart  froni  this  eonsidenition,  CJutz,  towards 
the  end,  is  without  activity,  and  afterwards  only  returns  to  an 
imlucky  mrticipation  in  the  liaumtkrirfj*  notnint;  was  more 
natural  than  that  a  channinjr  woman  should  sup])lant  him  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  who.  ea.sting  off  the  fetters  of  art, 
thought  to  tnk*  himself  in  a  new  field,  'lliis  dcfi«et.  or  rather 
this  culpable  superfluity,  I  soon  perceived,  since  the  nature  of 
mv  poc^try  always  inip<-lle<l  me  to  unity.  I  now,  instead  of  the 
biojrraphy  of  (Jntz  and  (lerman  antiquities,  kept  my  own  work 
in  mind,  and  sought  to  give  it  more  and  more  historical  and 
national  sid>stanec,  and  to  cancel  that  which  was  fabulous  or 
merely  proeee<led  from  pa.ssion.  In  this  I  indeed  sacrificed 
much,  as  the  inclination  f»f  the  man  had  to  yield  to  the  con- 
•  The  peasant- war,  anawcriiig  to  the  Jaquerie  in  France. —  Trans. 
2  K 
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viction  of  the  artist.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  had  pleased  myself 
hip;hly  by  making;-  Adelheid  enter  into  a  terrific  noctiu-ual 
gipsy-scene,  and  perform  wonders  by  her  beautiful  presence. 
A  nearer  examination  banished  her ;  and  the  love-affair  be- 
tween Franz  and  his  noble,  gracious  lady,  which  was  veiy 
circumstantially  carried  on  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  was 
much  condensed,  and  could  only  be  suffered  to  appear  in  its 
chief  points. 

Theieforc,  without  altering  anything  in  the  first  manu- 
script, which  I  still  actually  possess  in  its  original  shape,  I 
determined  to  rewrite  the  whole,  and  did  this  with  such  acti- 
A-ity,  that  in  a  few  weeks  an  entu-ely  new-made  piece  lay 
before  me.  I  went  to  work  upon  this  all  the  quicker,  the 
less  my  intention  was  ever  to  have  the  second  jioem  printed, 
as  I  looked  upon  this  likewise  as  a  mere  preparatory  exercise, 
which  in  futm'e  I  should  again  lay  at  the  foundation  of  a 
new  treatment,  to  be  accom^jlished  with  greater  industry  and 
deliberation. 

When  I  began  to  lay  before  Mcrk  many  proposals  as  to  the 
way  in  which  I  shoidd  set  about  this  task,  he  laughed  at  me, 
and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  perpetual  A\Titing 
and  rewriting  ?  The  thing,  he  said,  by  this  means,  becomes 
onlj-  different,  and  seldom  better ;  one  must  see  what  effect 
one  thing  produces,  and  then  again  try  something  new.  "  Be 
in  time  at  the  hedge,  if  you  would  dry  youi*  Hnen.'"*'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  the  proverb ;  hesitation  and  delay 
only  make  imcertain  men.  On  the  other  hand,  I  replied  to 
liim  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  me  to  offer  to  a  bookseller 
a  work  on  which  I  had  bestowed  so  much  affection,  and  per- 
haps to  receive  a  refusal  as  an  answer ;  for  how  would  they 
judge  of  a  young,  nameless,  and  also  audacious  author?  As 
my  dread  of  the  press  gi-adually  vanished,  I  had  wished  to  see 
jjrintcd  my  comedy  Die  Mitschuldigcn,  upon  which  I  set  some 
value,  but  I  found  no  publisher  inclined  in  my  favour. 

Here  the  technically  mercantile  taste  of  my  friend  was  at 
once  excited.  By  means  of  the  Frankfort  Zciiung  (Gazette), 
he  had  already  formed  a  connexion  with  learned  men  and 
booksellers,  and  tlierefore  he  thought  that  we  ought  to  publish 
at  our  own  expense  this  singular  and  certainly  strildng  Avork, 
and  that  we  should  derive  a  larger  profit  from  it.  Like  many 
others,  he  used  often  to  reckon  up  for  the  booksellers  their 
*  Anylicc  :  Make  Lay  when  the  sun  shines. — Trans. 
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profit,  which  with  many  works  was  certainly  prcat,  especially 
if  one  li-ft  out  of  thi*  account  how  much  was  lost  hv  other 
writinj^  antl  commcrcinl  afliiip*.  Knoufjh.  it  was  Rcttkd  Uiat 
I  should  pHK-un-  the  paper,  atul  tliat  he  should  take  care  of 
the  printiu*;.  'lliiw  wo  went  hiartily  to  work,  and  I  was  not 
displc;i«'d  jjradually  to  stH'  my  wild  (b-aniatic  sketch  in  clean 
pro<)f.sh«  ets  ;  it  looked  really  neater  than  I  myself  exjK'cted, 
\Ve  completi-d  the  Mork,  and  it  was  sent  off  in  many  parcels. 
Before  long  a  prcat  commotion  arose  cvcrkwhcn- ;  the  atten- 
tion whi<h  it  cn-ated  l>ccame  universal.  Hut  l)eeause,  with 
our  limited  me.ins.  tlie  copies  could  not  be  sent  quick  enough 
to  all  parts,  a  pirated  cilition  suddenly  made  its  apjuarancc. 
As,  moreover,  there  could  be  no  imm(.*diatc  return,  esjx'cially 
in  n^ady  money,  for  the  copies  st-nt  out,  so  was  I,  a'»  a  young 
man  in  a  family  whose  tn^asupk*  could  not  be  in  an  abundant 
condition,  at  the  ven-  time  when  much  attention,  nay.  much 
applause  was  bestowitl  upon  me,  extremely  pcq)lexed  as  to  how 
I  should  pay  for  the  jMijK-r  by  means  of  whicJi  I  had  made  the 
world  acquainted  with  my  talent.  On  the  other  hand.  Merk, 
who  knew  Ixtter  how  to  help  himself,  entertained  tlic  best 
hojies  that  all  would  s<x)n  come  right  again ;  but  I  never 
porreivcd  that  to  l)e  the  ca.se. 

Through  the  little  jjamphlets  which  I  had  published  anony- 
mously, 1  had,  at  my  owii  exjH-n.se.leanu'd  to  know  tlie  critics 
and  the  j)ublie  ;  and  I  was  thus  pretty  well  prepared  for  praise 
and  blame,  especially  as  for  many  years  I  liad  constantly  fol- 
lowe<l  up  the  subject,  and  had  obM'r\-ed  how  those  authors 
were  treatt^l,  to  whom  I  had  devoted  particular  attention. 

Here  even  in  my  uncertainty,  I  could  plainly  ri'mark  how 
much  that  was  groundless.  one-side<l.  and  arbitrar\-.  was  reck- 
lessly uttered.  Now  the  same  thing  iK-fel  me.  and  if  I  had 
not  had  some  basis  of  my  own.  how  much  would  the  contni- 
dictions  of  cultivatiHl  men  have  perplexed  me !  Thus,  for 
instance,  there  was  in  the  fi'rrvuin  Mercury  a  diffuse,  well- 
meant  eriticis-m.  comjKised  by  sonie  man  of  limited  mind. 
Where  he  found  fault.  I  could  not  agree  with  him. — still  legs 
when  he  stntetl  how  the  affair  could  have  been  done  other- 
wise. It  was  therefore  highly  gratifying  to  me,  when  imme- 
diately afterwards  I  found  a  pleasant  explanation  by  Wi(  land, 
who  in  general  opi)os<'d  the  c-ritic,  and  to<»k  my  jiart  against 
him.  However,  the  ff)nner  review  was  printed  likewise  ;  1  saw 
an  example  of  tlie  dull  state  of  mind  among  well-informed 
2  K  2 
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and  cultivated  men.  How,  then,  would  it  look  with  the  great 
public ! 

The  pleasure  of  talking  over  such  things  with  Merk,  and 
thus  gaining  light  ujion  them,  was  of  short  diu'ation,  for  the 
intelligent'  Landgi-avine  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  took  him  with 
her  train  on  her  jom-ney  to  Petersbm-g.  The  detailed  letters 
which  he  -wTote  to  me  gave  me  a  further  insight  into  the 
world,  which  I  could  the  more  make  my  own  as  the  descrip- 
tions were  made  by  a  well-knoAvn  and  friendly  hand.  But 
nevertheless  I  remained  very  solitary  for  a  long  time,  and  just 
at  this  important  epoch  was  deprived  of  his  enlightening 
sympathy,  of  which  I  then  stood  in  so  much  need. 

Just  as  one  embraces  the  determination  to  become  a  soldier, 
and  go  to  the  wars,  and  coiu'ageously  resolves  to  bear  danger 
and  difficidties,  as  well  as  to  endm-e  wounds  and  pains,  and 
even  death,  but  at  the  same  time  never  calls  to  mind  the  parti- 
cular cases  in  which  those  generally  anticipated  e\als  may 
surprise  us  in  an  extremely  unpleasant  manner, — so  it  is  with 
every  one  who  ventures  into  the  world,  especially  an  author ; 
and  so  it  was  with  me.  As  the  great  part  of  mankind  is  more 
excited  by  a  subject  than  by  the  treatment  of  it,  so  it  was  to 
the  subject  that  the  spnpathy  of  young  men  for  my  pieces  was 
generally  owing.  They  thought  they  could  see  in  them  a 
baimer,  under  the  guidance  of  which  aU  that  is  wild  and  vm- 
polished  in  youth  might  find  a  vent ;  and  those  of  the  very  best 
brains,  who  had  previously  harboured  a  similar  crotchet,  were 
thus  carried  away.  I  still  possess  a  letter — I  know  not  to 
whom — from  the  excellent  and,  in  many  respects,  unique 
Burger,  which  may  serve  as  an  important  voucher  of  the  effect 
and  excitement  which  was  then  produced  by  that  phenomenon. 
On  the  other  side,  some  men  blamed  me  for  painting  the  club- 
law  in  too  favourable  colom'S,  and  even  attributed  to  me  the 
intention  of  bringing  those  disorderly  times  back  again.  Others 
took  me  for  a  profoundly  learned  man,  and  wished  me  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  the  original  narrative  of  the 
good  Gotz ; — a  task  to  which  I  felt  by  no  means  adapted, 
although  I  allowed  my  name  to  be  put  on  the  title  to  the  new 
impression.  Because  I  had  understood  how  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  a  great  existence,  they  took  me  for  a  careful  gar- 
den(u-.  However,  this  learning  and  profomid  knowledge  of 
mine  were  much  doubted  by  others.  A  respectable  man  of 
business  ouite  xmexpectedly  pays  me  a  visit.     I  find  myself 
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highly  honoured  by  this,  especially  as  he  opens  his  discourse 
witli  the  jjiTiise  of  my  Ciotz  von  Jlerluhinyen,  and  my  ^joo<l 
insight  into  (iiTiuaii  historj".  but  I  am  nevertlielcss  ustonished 
when  I  rtiiuirk  that  he  has  nally  coino  for  the  sole  puqwse  of  in- 
forming mi-  that  (iutzvon  Hcrlichin^fu  was  no  brotlier-in-law 
to  Frunz  von  Sicliingen,  and  that  tluTt-fon.'  by  tliis  pot-ticjd 
matrimonial  idliauce  1  have  committed  a  j^eat  historical  error. 
I  sought  to  excuse  myself  by  the  fact,  tliat  Uotz  himself  calls 
him  so.  but  was  met  by  tlie  reply,  that  this  is  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  only  denotes  a  lu-aix-r  and  more  friendlv  con- 
nexion, just  as  in  mo<leni  times  we  call  ])ostUions  "  brothers- 
in-law,"*  witliout  Ix'inj;  Ixiiuid  to  tliem  by  any  family  tie. 
I  tlianke<l  him  as  well  as  I  could  for  tliis  information,  and  only 
regretted  that  the  evil  was  now  not  to  be  remedied.  This  waa 
re{n"etted  by  liim  also,  while  he  exhorted  me  in  the  kindest 
manner  to  a  further  titudy  of  the  (jerman  histor)'  and  consti- 
tution, and  oiiered  me  his  librorj-,  of  which  I  afterwards  mode 
a  ^otl  use. 

A  droll  event  of  the  sort  which  occurre<l  to  me  wa.s  the  visit 
of  a  book-selhr,  who,  witli  cheerful  ojr nncss,  recpu'sted  a  dozen 
of  such  pieces,  and  promi.sed  to  pay  well  for  them.  That  we 
made  ourselves  verj'  merrj-  alnjut  this  nuiy  In,'  imagined  ;  and 
yet,  in  fact,  he  was  not  so  wry  far  wrou^r,  for  I  was  already 
greatly  occupied  in  moving;  bjukwards  and  fonvanls  from  this 
tumini;-jx)int  in  Cicmmn  history-,  antl  in  workiuf;  up  tlu>  chief 
events  in  a  similar  spirit — a  laudable  desijfn,  which,  like  many 
others,  was  frustrated  by  the  rushing;  flight  of  time. 

That  l»lay,  however,  had  not  solely  occupied  the  author,  but 
while  it  was  dcvi.s4-d.  written,  rewritten,  printed,  and  circulated, 
other  images  imd  j)lans  were  moving  in  his  mind.  Those 
which  could  be  treated  dranuitically  had  the  advantiige  of  being 
oftenest  thou;;ht  over  and  brought  near  to  exectition  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  was  dcvelojK'd  a  tnmsition  to  another  form,  which 
is  not  usually  cla.ssed  with  those  of  the  drama,  but  vet  has  a 
great  affinity  with  them.  This  tnmsition  was  chieflv  brought 
about  by  a  j)eculiarity  of  tlie  author,  which  fashioned  soliloquy 
into  dialogue. 

Accustomed  to  pass  his  time  most  pleaeantly  in  society,  he 
changed  even  solitary-  thought  into  social  convers<,',  and  this  in 
the  following  manner  : — lie  had  the  habit,  when  he  was  alone, 

*  It  is  a  Ocmian  poculiaritv  to  »pply  the  word  "  Schwagcr  "  (brotber- 
in-Uw)  to  a  postihou. — Traiu. 
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of  calliiifij  before  his  mind  any  person  of  his  acquaintance. 
This  person  he  entrented  to  sit  down,  walked  up  and  do^\Ti  by 
him,  remained  standing  before  him,  and  discoursed  with  him 
on  the  subject  he  liad  in  his  mind.  To  this  the  person  answered 
as  occasion  required,  or  b}^  the  ordinary  gestures  signified  his 
assent  or  dissent ; — in  which  every  man  has  something  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  speaker  then  continued  to  carry  out  further 
that  Avhich  seemed  to  please  the  guest,  or  to  condition  and 
define  more  closely  that  of  which  he  disapproved  ;  and,  finally, 
was  polite  enough  to  give  up  his  notion.  The  oddest  part  of 
the  affair  was,  that  he  never  selected  persons  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  but  those  whom  he  saw  but  seldom,  nay,  several 
who  lived  at  a  distance  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  transient  connexion.  They  were,  however,  chiefly  per- 
sons who,  more  of  a  receptive  than  communicative  nature,  are 
ready  with  a  pure  feeling  to  take  interest  in  the  things  which 
fall  within  their  sphere,  though  he  often  summoned  contradict- 
ing spii'its  to  these  dialectic  exercises.  Persons  of  both  sexes, 
of  every  age  and  rank  accommodated  themselves  to  these  dis- 
cussions, and  showed  themselves  obliging  and  agreeable,  since 
he  only  conversed  on  subjects  -which  were  clear  to  them,  and 
which  they  liked.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  aj)peared  ex- 
tremely strange  to  many  of  them,  could  thej'  have  learned  how 
often  they  were  summoned  to  these  ideal  conversations,  since 
many  of  them  would  scarcely  have  come  to  a  real  one. 

How  nearly  such  a  mental  dialogue  is  akin  to  a  written  cor- 
respondence, is  clear  enough ;  only  in  the  latter  one  sees  re- 
tm-ned  the  confidence  one  has  bestowed,  while  in  the  former, 
one  creates  for  oneself  a  confidence  Avhich  is  new,  ever-chang- 
ing, and  unreturncd.  When,  therefore,  he  had  to  describe  that 
disgust  which  men,  without  being  driven  by  necessity,  feel  for 
life,  the  author  necessarily  hit  at  once  upon  the  plan  of  giving 
his  sentiments  in  letters  ;  for  all  gloominess  is  a  birth,  a  pupil  of 
solitude — and  Avliat  is  more  opposed  to  it  than  a  cheerful 
society  ?  The  enjoyment  in  life  felt  by  others  is  to  him  a  pain- 
ful re])roacl\ ;  and  thus,  by  that  which  should  charm  him  out  of 
himself,  he  is  directed  back  to  his  inmost  soul.  If  he  at  all 
fxpresses  himself  on  this  matter,  it  will  be  by  letters ;  for  no 
one  feels  immediately  opposed  to  a  written  effusion,  whether 
it  be  joyful  or  gloomy,  Avhile  an  answer  containing  opposite 
reasons  gives  the  lonely  one  an  opportunity  to  confirm  himself 
in  his  whims, — an  occasion  to  grow  still  more  obdiu-ate.     The 
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Icttern  of  Wortlu-r.  which  art"  writti-n  in  this  spirit,  hnvc  so 
>iiriou««  n  ohnrm,  prffist-ly  iH'caust-  tlu-ir  (iirt'crriit  ••ontints  were 
first  talkfil  oviT  with  sovrnil  iiulividuals  in  Mich  idt  al  dialopjos, 
while  it  wn.H  aftt  rwanls  in  the  conqiosition  itself  that  tlicy 
apix'an.il  to  be  <lin-cti'<l  to  one  friend  and  s>iin)athi/.er.  To  sny 
more  on  the  trt-atniont  of  n  little  Ixnik  which  has  fonned  the 
subject  of  so  much  tUscussion.  would  Ik*  hardly  advisabl(\  but, 
with  resjH'ct  to  tlie  contents,  8omcthins»  may  yet  1k'  added. 

That  (iis}ftist  at  life  ha.s  its  physical  and  it.s  mond  causi»s;  the 
fonncr  we  will  hmve  to  the  inv«'sti};ation  of  the  physician,  the 
latter  to  that  «)f  the  monilist.  and  in  a  matter  so  often  clalxj- 
ratcil.onlv  consider  the  chief  jxjint,  where  the  phenomenon  most 
plainly  expresses  it>elf.  All  comfort  in  life  is  based  ujxm  a 
rc'jidar  nx-unence  of  external  thin^.  The  clian^;e  of  day  and 
ni*;ht — nf  the  seasons,  of  Howers  and  fniits,  and  whatever  elso 
nieet-s  us  from  ejxH-h  to  epoch,  »o  that  we  can  and  should  enjoy 
it — these  ntv  the  jirojK-r  s]»rinp*  of  earthly  life.  The  more  ojk'Ii 
we  are  to  thes4'  enjoyments,  the  happier  do  we  feel  ourselves ; 
but  if  the  chanjjes  in  these  phenomena  roll  up  and  down  before 
us  without  our  taking  interest  in  them,  if  we  arc  in.sensible 
to  such  beautiful  otlers,  then  comes  on  the  j^reatcst  evil,  the 
heaviest  dis(>aM' — we  rc^utl  life  as  a  dis^^istin'^  burden.  It  is 
j«iid  of  an  Kn^lishman.  that  he  hanjied  himself  that  he  mi^ht 
uo  longer  dress  and  undress  himmlf  every  day.  I  knew  a 
worthy  puilener.  the  suj>erintend»'nt  of  the  layinj;  out  of  a 
larj^^  ])ark,  who  once  cried  olt  with  vexation,  **  Shall  I  always 
8CC  thc.se  clouds  moving  from  east  to  west  ?"  'Hie  stor^'  is  told 
of  one  of  our  most  excellent  men,  \iu\t  he  saw  with  vexation 
the  retun»in}»  preen  of  spring,  and  wished  that,  by  way  of 
change,  it  mi<;ht  once  apiK'ur  red.  'I'hcsc  are  proj)erly  the 
symptoms  of  a  %veariness  of  life,  which  does  not  unfre(jnently 
ri'sult  in  suicide,  and  which,  in  thinkin<;  men,  absorbed  in 
them.selves,  was  more  frequent  than  can  be  inuigined. 

Nothing  occasions  this  weariness  more  than  the  ntum  of 
love.  The  first  love,  it  is  rightly  said,  is  the  only  one.  ft)r  in 
the  .H<>cond,  and  by  the  second,  tlie  highest  sen.se  of  love  is 
already  lost.  'Die  conception  of  the  eternal  and  infinite,  which 
elevates  and  supports  it,  is  destroyed,  and  it  apj)ears  transient 
like  everj^hing  else  that  recurs.  'ITie  sejmration  of  the  sen- 
sual from  the  moral,  which,  in  tlie  complicated,  cultivated 
world  simders  the  feelings  of  love  and  di-sire,  produces  hero 
also  an  cxaggeratiou  which  can  lead  to  no  good. 
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Moreover,  a  young  man  soon  perceives  In  others,  if  not  in 
himself,  that  moral  epochs  change  as  M'ell  as  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  graciousness  of  the  great,  the  favour  of  the 
strong,  the  encouragement  of  the  active,  the  attachment  of  the 
multitude,  the  love  of  indi-vdcluals — all  this  changes  up  and 
down,  and  we  can  no  more  hold  it  fast  than  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  And  yet  these  things  are  not  mere  natural  events; 
they  escape  us  either  by  om*  oa^ti  or  by  another's  fault ;  but 
change  they  do,  and  we  are  never  sm'e  of  them. 

But  that  which  most  pains  a  sensitive  youth  is  the  unceas- 
ing retm"n  of  om  faults ;  for  how  late  do  we  learn  to  see  that 
while  we  cultivate  our  virtues,  we  rear  our  faidts  at  the  same 
tinie.  The  former  depend  upon  the  latter  as  upon  then-  root, 
and  the  latter  send  forth  secret  ramifications  as  strong  and 
as  various  as  those  which  the  former  send  forth  in  open  light. 
Because  now  we  generally  practise  om*  virtues  with  will  and 
consciousness,  but  are  unconsciously  surprised  by  om*  faults,  the 
former  seldom  procm-e  us  any  pleasm-e,  while  the  latter  con- 
stantly bring  trouble  and  pain.  Here  lies  the  most  difficult 
point  in  self-knowledge,  that  which  makes  it  ahnost  impossible. 
If  we  conceive,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  young,  boiHng  blood, 
an  imagination  easily  to  be  paralyzed  by  single  objects,  and, 
moreover,  the  imcertain  movements  of  the  day,  we  shall  not 
iind  uimatm-al  an  impatient  striving  to  free  oneseK  fi"om  such 
a  strait. 

However,  such  gloomy  contemplations,  which  lead  'him  who 
has  resigned  himself  to  them  into  the  infinite,  could  not  have 
developed  themselves  so  decidedly  in  the  minds  of  the  Gennan 
youths,  had  not  an  outward  occasion  excited  and  furthered 
them  in  this  dismal  business.  This  was  caused,  by  English 
literatm-e,  especially  the  poetical  part,  the  great  beauties  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  an  earnest  melancholy,  which  it 
communicates  to  eveiy  one  w'ho  occupies  himself  wilh  it.  The 
intellectual  Briton,  from  his  youth  upwards,  sees  himself  sm-- 
roimded  by  a  significant  worlcl.  a\  hich  stimulates  all  his  powers ; 
he  perceives,  sooner  or  later,  that  he  must  collect  all  his  under- 
standing to  come  to  terms  with  it.  How  many  of  their  poets 
have  in  their  youth  led  a  loose  and  riotous  life,  and  soon  found 
them.-elvcs  justified  in  complaining  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things  ?  How  many  of  them  have  tried  their  fortune  in  worldly 
occupations,  have  taken  parts,  princijial  or  subordinate,  in 
parliament,  at  court,  in  the  ministry,  in  situations  with  the 
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•inbaw-.   ii»n>*-n   their   active   co-o|)cration   in   the    internal 

t  1  •  ^  of  8t«ti'  uiul  jfDVfmnicnt ,  and  if  not  in 

I  .itc  in  thrir  fricndif  luid  jwitruns.  fri<jucntly 

in.i.;.  -..  ...,  .  ,1,  i«^uit  cx|x'ni'iice»!  How  nuuiy  liave  Ix-cn 
baiii-i     i.  :     :  :.-   :;'<!.  or  injured  with  n.-sijKTt  h)  projK'rtyl 

Kn  of  Ix-ing  the  spectator  of  such  ^eat 

cvn.'  :i«iics>;:   and  whiliur  can  ticriousncv>< 

K.i'l  •  n  of  the  traiLsiont  imture  and 

wm;  TIjc  Genujin  lUwj  is  seri- 

oiis,  :uul  thus  .   wiu  extremely  suit^ible  to  him, 

and,  Inrau-sc  it  j  i  ;i  lii^her  state  of  thiuffs.  even  im- 

posing. One  hnd.s  in  it  throughout  a  great,  apt  understiiiiding, 
well  practisotl  in  tlie  world,  a  deep,  tender  heart,  an  excellent 
will,  an  inipa*.sioned  action, — the  verj'  noblrst  quidities  whicli 
can  lx>  pnu.s«d  in  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  man ;  but  all  this 
put  togilher  still  luiikes  no  jxK't.  True  jXK-trj' announces  itself 
thas,  that,  as  a  worldly  gos])el,  it  can  by  internal  cheerfulness 
and  external  comfort  £n.v  un  from  the  eartldy  burdens  which 
pn.'jvs  ujx)n  us.  Like  an  air-balloon,  it  lifts  us,  togetlier  with 
the  liallu>it  wliich  is  attached  to  us,  into  higher  regions,  and 
lets  the  confu.s4.-d  labjTintlis  of  the  cartli  lie  developed  before  us 
as  in  a  binls-evc  xivvi.  ITie  mo«t  lively,  as  well  as  the  most 
Si^rious  works,  have  the  same  aim  of  moderating  both  pleasure 
and  jKiin  by  a  felicitoiLs  intellectual  fonn.  Ix-'t  us  only  in  this 
f-:  '   :    tlu-    majority  of  tlie   English    jxK'm.s,   chiefly 

1;  '.  and  on  the  average  tliey  will  onlv  show  us  a 

gloom)  «•  .  .  --  (if  life.  Not  only  Young's  .AVyA/  y^ou^/i/:*, 
when"  tin-  '  ;,.  is  pre-eminently  workeil  out,  but  even  the 
<  ■  iiivi-  p<H-nw  stray.  Ix-fori'  one  is  aware  of  it,  into 

!  _ion,  where  tlu'  undrrsUuiding  in  presented  with 

a  pn.'u.t  1.1  wiiK'h  it  cannot  solve,  since  even  religion,  much  as  it 
can  iilwiiys  (-onstruct  for  itself,  leaves  it  in  the  lurch.  Whole 
volunicN  luiu'ht  Im>  rcini|iiled,  which  could  serve  as  a  conimcn- 
tarj-  to  tiii-s  Iri-hlful  Itxt — 

"  Then  old  %ev  ftod  cxpericnee,  hand  in  hand. 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  andentaod, 
After  a  acarch  ao  painful  and  ao  long. 
Thai  all  hia  life  be  haa  been  in  the  wron^." 

"What  further  mokt-s  the  English  poets  accompli.-hetl  misan- 
thropt>s,  and  ditfu.>*os  over  their  writings  the  unpicx^mt  fi-eling 
of  repugnance  against  cverj-thing,  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
them,  on  occomit  of  the  various  divij>ions  of  their  common- 
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wealth,  must  de^■ote  themselves  for  the  best  part,  if  not  for  the 
■whole  of  their  lives,  to  one  party  or  another.  Because  now  a 
An'iter  of  the  sort  cannot  praise  and  extol  those  of  the  party 
to  wliich  he  beIon<j;s,  nor  the  cause  to  Avhich  he  adheres,  since, 
if  he  did,  he' would  only  excite  cnxj  and  hostility,  he  exercises 
his  talent  in  speaking  as  badly  as  possible  of  those  on  the  oi^po- 
site  side,  and  in  sharpening,  nay,  poisoning  the  satirical  wea- 
pons as  much  as  he  can.  When  this  is  done  by  both  parties, 
the  world  which  lies  between  is  destroyed  and  wholly  annihi- 
lated, so  that  in  a  great  mass  of  sensibly  active  people,  one  can 
discover,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  nothing  but  folly  and  mad- 
ness. Even  their  tender  poems  are  occupied  with  mournfid 
subjects.  Here  a  deserted  girl  is  dying,  there  a  faithfid  lover 
is  drowned,  or  is  devoured  by  a  shark  before,  by  his  hurried 
swimming,  he  reaches  his  beloved  ;  and  if  a  poet  like  Gray  lies 
doAAai  in  a  cluu-chyard,  and  again  begins  those  well-kno\vn 
melodies,  he  too  may  gather  rovind  him  a  number  of  friends  to 
melancholy.  Milton's  Allegro  must  scare  away  gloom  in  vehe- 
ment verses,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  moderate  pleasm-e ; 
and  even  the  cheerful  Goldsmith  loses  himself  in  elegiac  feel- 
ings, when  his  Deserted  Village,  as  charmingly  as  sadly,  exhibits 
to  us  a  lost  Paradise  wliich  his  Trareller  seeks  over  the  whole 
earth. 

I  do  not  doidit  that  lively  works,  cheerful  poems,  can  be 
brought  forward  and  opposed  to  what  I  have  said,  but  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  best  of  them,  certainly  belong  to  the 
older  epoch ;  and  the  newer  works,  which  may  be  set  down  in 
the  class,  are  likewise  of  a  satirical  tendency,  are  bitter,  and 
treat  women  especially  with  contempt. 

Enough  :  those  serious  poems,  undermining  human  nature, 
Avhich,  in  general  terms,  have  been  mentioned  above,  were  the 
favourites  which  we  sought  out  before  all  others,  one  seeldng, 
according  to  his  disposition,  the  lighter  elegiac  melancholy, 
another  the  heaAy  oppressive  despair,  which  gives  up  every- 
thing. Strangely  enough,  our  father  and  instructor,  Shak- 
speare,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  diffuse  a  pure  cheerfidness, 
strengthened  our  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  Hamlet  and  his 
soliloquies  were  spectres  which  haunted  all  the  young  minds. 
The  chief  passages  every  one  knew  by  heart  and  loved  to  re- 
cite, aiul  every  body  fancied  he  had  a  right  to  be  just  as  melan- 
choly as  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  though  he  had  seen  no  ghost, 
■and  had  no  roval  father  to  avenge. 
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But  that  to  all  this  molnncholy  n  perfectly  suitable  locality 
miu'ht  not  \tc  w;mtiu<».  Os>iau  lind  chiinm-d  us  lvcii  to  the 
/7////1 1  Timl/'.  whore  on  a  jjruy.  houndles-s  heath,  wainlcring 
anions;  pn)miner.t  moss-covtred  irnive-stones,  wv  saw  the  -^mss 
around  us  moved  by  an  awful  wind,  and  a  heavily  cloudod 
Rky  above  lus.  It  was  not  till  nio«)nli;,'ht  that  the  Caledonian 
iiiijht  beeame  ilay  :  departed  henws,  fa«led  maidens,  floated 
around  us,  until  at  h\st  wc  really  tliouj^ht  we  saw  the  spirit 
of  l^ida  in  his  fearful  form. 

In  sueh  an  element,  with  such  surrounding  influences,  with 
tistes  an»l  studies  of  this  kind,  tortured  by  uns;itistied  j)assions, 
bv  no  means  excite<l  from  without  to  important  actions,  witli 
the  sole  ])rosiHH't  lliat  wo  must  adhere  t«)  a  dull,  spiritless, 
citizen  life,  we  became — in  <;loomy  wantonness — attached  to 
the  ihoufjht,  that  we  could  at  all  events  (piit  life  at  j)leasurc, 
if  it  no  lon^jer  suited  us.  and  thus  miserably  enough  heli)e<l 
ourselves  through  the  dist^ists  and  weariness  of  the  days. 
This  feelinjj  was  so  penenil.  that  W'erthcr  jiroduced  its  {?reat 
ctfect  precisely  l)ecause  it  struck  a  chonl  everywhere,  and 
openlv  and  intellipbly  exhibited  the  internal  nature  of  a  mor- 
bid youthful  delusion.  How  accunitely  the  Knplish  were 
ac(|u:untetl  with  this  sort  of  nTetchedness  is  shown  by  the  few 
sii^ilicant  lines,  written  l)efore  the  appearance  of  li'nl/ur — 

"  To  pricfu  conirfnial  prone, 
More  woun'l«  than  nature  earc  he  knew, 
MTbilc  mi«crr'«  form  his  fant'V  drew 
Ic  dark  ideal  bue^  and  horrore  not  \U  own.** 

Suicide  is  an  event  of  human  nature  which,  whatever  may 
be  said  and  done  with  resjK-ct  to  it,  demands  the  sympathy  of 
everv  man.  and  in  every  ejKK-h  must  l>e  diseu.ssed  anew. 
Montesquieu  jrrants  his  henx's  and  preat  men  the  ri<jht  of 
killini:  themM-lves  a-s  they  think  fit.  since  ho  says  that  it  nuLst 
l>e  frtH'  to  even>-  one  to  close  the  fifth  act  of  his  trapjedv  as  he 
pleases.  But  here  the  tliseoun*e  is  not  of  those  persons  who  have 
led  an  active  and  imi>ortant  life,  who  have  .sacrificed  their  daj-s 
for  a  frreat  empire,  or  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  wliom  one 
cannot  blame  if  they  think  to  follow  in  another  world  the  idea 
which  in.spires  them,  as  soon  as  it  has  vanished  from  the  earth. 
Wc  have  here  to  do  with  those  whose  life  is  embittered  by  a 
want  of  action,  in  the  mid.st  of  the  most  ])eaceful  circunist^incea 
in  the  world,  through  exasjj^rated  demands  upon  themselves. 
Since  I  myself  was  in  this  predicament,  and  best  knew  the 
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pain  I  suflPcred  in  it,  and  tlic  exertion  it  cost  me  to  free  myself, 
I  vr'Al  not  conceal  the  reflections  which  I  made,  with  much 
deliberation,  on  the  various  lands  of  death  which  one  might 
choose. 

There  is  something  so  unnatm-al  in  a  man  tearing  himself 
away  from  himself,  not  only  injm-ing,  but  destroying  himself, 
that  he  mostly  seizes  upon  mechanical  means  to  carry  his 
desi<'-n  into  execution.  When  Ajax  falls  upon  his  sword,  it 
is  the  weight  of  his  body  which  does  him  the  last  service. 
Wlien  the  warrior  binds  his  shield-bearer  not  to  let  him  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is  stiU  an  external  force  which 
he  seciu-es,  only  a  moral  instead  of  a  physical  one.  Women 
seek  in  water  a  cooling  for  their  despair,  and  the  extremely 
mechanical  means  of  fire-arms  cnsui'e  a  rapid  act  with  the 
very  least  exertion.  Hanging,  one  does  not  like  to  mention, 
because  it  is  an  ignoble  death.  In  England  one  may  fii-st  find 
it,  because  there,  from  youth  upwards,  one  sees  so  many 
hanged,  Avithout  the  punishment  being  precisely  dishonom-able. 
By  poison,  by  opening  the  veins,  the  only  intention  is  to  depart 
slowly  from  life;  and  that  most  refined,  rapid,  and  pamless 
death  by  an  adder,  was  worthy  of  a  queen,  who  had  passed 
her  life  in  pleasm-e  and  brilliancy.  But  all  these  are  external 
aids,  enemies  with  which  man  forms  an  alliance  against 
himself. 

'^^^len  now  I  considered  all  these  means,  and  looked  about 
fiu-ther  in  history,  I  found  among  all  those  who  killed  them- 
selves no  one  who  did  this  deed  with  such  gi-eatuess  and 
freedom  of  mind,  as  the  Emperor  Otho.  He,  having  the 
worst  of  it  as  a  general,  but  being  by  no  means  reduced  to 
extremities,  resolves  to  quit  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the 
empire,  which,  in  some  measm-e,  ah-eady  belongs  to  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  sparing  so  many  thousands.  He  has  a  cheerful 
supper  with  his  friends,  and  the  next  morning  it  is  found  that 
he  has  pluno;ed  a  sharp  dagger  into  his  heart.  This  deed 
alone  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  I  was  conA^nced 
that  whoever  covild  not  act  in  this  like  Otho,  had  no  right  to 
go  voluntarily  out  of  the  world.  By  these  convictions,  I  freed 
myself  not  so  much  from  the  danger  as  from  the  whim  of  sui- 
cide, which  in  those  splendid  times  of  peace,  and  with  an 
indolent  youth,  had  managed  to  creep  in.  Among  a  consi- 
derable collection  of  weapons,  I  possessed  a  handsome,  well 
polished  dagger.     This  I  laid  every  night  by  my  bed,  and 
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before  I  cxtinpilshcxi  the  candle,  I  tried  wluthor  I  could 
succeed  in  plunpinj;  the  sharp  jKiint  a  couple  of  inclics  deep 
into  ni^v  heart.  Since  I  never  could  Kucceed  in  this.  I  at  la.<<t 
laughed  mvst-lf  out  of  the  notion,  threw  off  all  hypoeiiondriacal 
fancies,  and  resolvi-d  to  live.  IJut  to  be  able  to  do  this  with 
cheerfulness.  I  was  obli}^l  to  solve  a  ixKtical  problem,  by 
which  all  that  I  had  felt,  thought,  and  fancied  uj>on  this  im- 
portant point,  shoidd  Ik*  reduee<l  to  words.  For  this  puq)ose 
I  collected  the  elements  which  had  l)een  at  work  in  me  for  a 
few  vears;  I  rendered  prest>nt  to  my  mind  the  cases  which  had 
most  afflicted  and  toniiented  me ;  but  nothing  would  come  to 
a  detinite  form ;  I  Licked  an  event,  a  fable,  in  which  they  could 
be  overlooked. 

All  at  once  I  heanl  the  news  of  Jeru.<«alem'B  death,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  preneral  report,  the  most  accurate  and 
circumst-inti.al  description  of  the  occurrence,  and  at  this 
moment  the  plan  of  U'crt/trr  was  formed,  and  the  whole  shot 
together  from  all  sidi-s,  and  became  a  solid  mass,  just  as  water 
in  a  vessel,  which  stands  upon  the  ]>oint  of  freezing,  is  con- 
verted into  hanl  ice  by  tlie  most  gentle  shake.  To  hold  fa.st 
this  singular  prize,  to  render  present  to  inyst-lf,  and  to  carry 
out  in  all  its  parts  a  work  of  such  important  and  various  eon- 
tents  was  the  more  material  to  me,  as  I  had  again  fallen  into  a 
painful  sittiation,  which  left  me  even  less  hope  than  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  foreboded  only  sadness,  if  not 
Tcxation. 

It  is  alwav^  a  misfortune  to  step  into  new  relations  to  which 
one  has  not  been  inure<l ;  we  arc  often  against  our  will  lured 
into  a  false  s}-mpathy,  the  incompletenes.s*  of  such  jwsitions 
troubles  us,  and  yet  we  see  no  means  cither  of  completing 
them  or  of  removing  them. 

Frau  von  Larochc  had  marrii'<l  her  eldest  daughter  at 
Frankfort,  and  often  came  to  visit  her,  but  could  not  reconcile 
herself  to  the  position  which  she  herself  h.'id  chosen.  Instead 
of  feelir.g  comfortable,  or  endeavouring  to  make  any  alteration, 
she  indulged  in  lamentations,  so  that  one  was  really  forced  to 
think  that  her  daughter  was  unhappy ;  although,  as  she  wanted 
nothing,  and  her  husband  denied  her  nothing,  one  could  not 
well  see  in  what  her  unhapjiiness  properly  consisted.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  was  well  received  in  the  house,  and  came  into 

•  "Jlalbhrit,"  "Halfncsa"— if  there  were  such  a  word— would  be  the 
proper  cxpre«Bioa. — Trans. 
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contact  with  the  whole  circle,  which  consisted  of  persons  who 
had  partly  contributed  to  the  marriage,  partly  -wished  for  it  a 
happy  result.  The  Dean  of  St.  Leonhard  Dumeix  conceived 
a  confidence,  nay,  a  friendship  for  me.  He  was  the  first 
Catholic  clergyman  with  whom  I  had  come  into  close  contact, 
and  who,  because  he  was  a  clear-sighted  man,  gave  nie  beau- 
tiful and  sufficient  explanations  of  the  faith,  usages,  and  exter- 
nal and  internal  relations  of  the  oldest  church.  The  figure  of 
a  wcU-fonned  though  not  yoimg  lady,  named  Servieres,  I  still 
accurately  remember.  I  likewise  came  into  contact  with  the 
Alosino-Schweizer,  and  other  families,  forming  a  connexion 
with  the  sons,  which  long  continued  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  all  at  once  found  myself  domesticated  in  a  strange 
circle,  in  the  occupations,  pleasui'cs,  and  even  religious  exer- 
cises of  which  I  was  induced,  nay,  compelled  to  take  part. 
My  former  relation  to  the  young  wdfe,  which  was,  properly 
speaking,  only  that  of  a  brother  to  a  sister,  was  continued 
after  man-iage ;  my  age  was  suitable  to  her  OAvai ;  I  was  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  circle  in  whom  she  heard  an  echo  of 
those  intellectual  tones  to  Avhich  she  had  been  accustomed 
fi-om  her  youth.  ^Ve  lived  on  together  in  a  childish  confi- 
dence, and  although  there  was  nothing  impassioned  in  our 
intercourse,  it  was  tormenting  enough,  because  she  also  could 
not  reconcile  herself  to  her  new  circumstances,  and  although 
blessed  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  had  to  act  as  the  mother  of 
several  step-children,  being  moreover  transplanted  fi-om  the 
cheerful  vale  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  a  joyous  state  of  youth 
into  a  gloomily- situated  mercantile  house.  Amid  so  many 
new  family  connexions  Avas  I  henmied  in,  without  any  real 
participation  or  co-operation.  If  they  were  satisfied  with 
each  other,  all  seemed  to  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
most  of  the  parties  concerned  tiu-ned  to  me  in  cases  of  vexa- 
tion, which  by  my  lively  sympathy  I  generally  rendered  worse 
rather  than  better.  In  a  short  time  this  situation  became 
quite  insupportable  to  me ;  all  the  disgust  at  life  which  usually 
springs  from  such  half-connexions,  seemed  to  bm-den  me  with 
doiible  and  three  fold  weight,  and  a  new  strong  resolution  was 
necessary  to  free  myself  from  it. 

Jerusalem's  death,  Avhich  was  occasioned  by  his  unhappy 
attachment  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  shook  me  out  of  the 
dream,  and,  because  I  not  only  visibly  contemplated  that 
wliich  had  occurred  to  him  and  me,  but  something  similar 
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which  Ix'fil  mo  nt  the  inomeiit.  also  btirrcd  nic  to  passionate 
emotion,  I  couUl  not  tlo  olhi-nvise  than  brcathi-  into  that 
pruiluction.  which  I  had  just  uiulortakcn,  all  that  warmth 
which  Icnvfs  nt)  distinction  bctwicii  the  ijoctical  and  the 
actual.  I  had  completely  isohiti-d  myself,  nay,  prohibited  tin? 
visits  of  mv  friends,  and  intmudiy  also  1  put  cvcnthiiii; 
aside  that  did  not  imnu diately  Iklon^:  to  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  embraced  everythinf^  that  had  any  relation  to 
my  desipi.  and  n'i>eated  to  njyself  my  nearest  life,  of  tlie 
contents  of  which  I  had  af.  yet  made  no  practical  use.  Under 
such  circumstances,  iiAer  such  lon;^  and  so  many  prejKirations 
in  secret,  I  wrote  W'l-rthrr  in  four  weeks  without  any  scheme 
of  the  whole,  or  treatment  of  any  jwirt,  being  previously  put 
on  jKiper. 

'llie  manuscrij)t.  which  was  now  finished,  lay  l)ef<)rc  mc  as 
a  rouj;h  draujjht.  willj  few  correction's  and  altemtions.  It  was^ 
stitcheil  at  once,  for  the  binding  is  to  a  written  work  of  al)out 
the  same  us«'  as  tlie  fnunc  is  to  a  picture;  one  can  much  better 
sec  whether  there  is  really  anything  in  it.  Since  I  had  written 
thiu*  much,  almost  unconsciously,  like  a  somniunhulist,  I  was 
myself  a.st<mished,  now  I  went  thn)Ugh  it.  that  I  mi<;ht  alter 
and  improve  it  in  some  resjx'Cts.  But  in  the  cxjx'ctation  that 
after  some  time,  when  I  hail  seen  it  at  a  certain  distance, 
much  would  iK*cur  to  me  that  would  turn  to  the  advant;jge  of 
the  work.  I  gave  it  to  my  younger  friends  to  read,  ujjou 
whom  it  pro<luced  an  effect  so  much  the  greater,  as.  contrary 
to  my  usual  custom.  I  had  told  no  one  of  it,  nor  discovered  my 
design  Ix'fon^hand.  Yet  here  agjiin  it  was  the  subject-matter 
which  really  produce<l  the  etfect,  and  in  this  resju-ct  they  were 
in  a  frame  of  mind  prccis«ly  the  reverM-  of  my  own;  for  l)y  this 
comp<)sition,  more  than  by  any  other,  I  had  freed  myself  from 
that  st»)rmy  element,  ujH)n  which,  through  my  own  fault  and 
tbat  of  others,  thniugh  a  motle  of  life  both  accidental  and 
chosen,  through  design  and  thoughtless  precipitation,  through 
obstinacy  and  pliability.  I  had  been  driven  about  in  tlu-  most 
violent  manner.  I  felt,  as  if  after  a  general  confession,  once 
more  happy  and  free,  and  jiLstified  in  beginning  a  new  life. 
The  old  hou.'Jehold  had  lx>en  of  excellent  service  to  me  on  thia 
occasion.  But  while  I  felt  myself  eas<'d  and  enlightened  by 
ha^■ing  turned  reality  into  jwictni-.  my  friends  were  led  astray 
by  my  work,  for  they  tliought  tliat  poctr}'  ought  to  be  turned 
into  reality,  that  such  a  moral  was  to  be  imitated,  and  that  at 
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any  rate  one  ought  to  shoot  oneself.  What  had  first  hap- 
pened here  among  a  few,  afterwards  took  place  among  the 
larger  public,  and  this  little  book,  which  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  me,  was  decried  as  extremely  injiirious. 

But  all  the  e^ils  and  misfortunes  which  it  may  have  pro- 
duced were  nearly  prevented  by  an  accident,  since  even  after 
its  production  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.  The  matter 
stood  thus : — Merk  had  lately  returned  from  Petersburg ;  I 
had  spoken  to  him  but  little,  because  he  was  always  occupied, 
and  only  told  him,  in  the  most  general  tenns,  of  that  Werther 
which  lay  next  my  heart.  He  once  called  upon  me,  and  as 
he  did  not  seem  very  talkative,  I  asked  him  to  listen  to  me. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  I  began  to  read  the  tale, 
letter  by  letter.  After  I  had  gone  on  thus  for  a  while,  without 
gaining  fi-om  him  any  sign  of  admiration,  I  adopted  a  more 
pathetic  strain, — but  what  M-ere  my  feelings,  when  at  a  pause 
which  I  made,  he  struck  me  down  in  the  most  fi-ightful  man- 
ner, v/ith  "Good!  that's  very  pretty,"  and  withdi-ew  without 
adding  anything  more.  I  was  quite  beside  myself,  for,  as  I 
took  great  pleasm-e  in  my  works,  but  at  first  passed  no  judg- 
ment on  them,  I  here  firmly  beUevcd  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  subject,  tone,  and  style — all  of  which  were  doubtftd— 
and  had  produced  something  quite  inadmissible.  Had  a  fire 
been  at  hand,  I  shoidd  at  once  have  thrown  in  the  work ;  but 
I  again  plucked  up  courage,  and  passed  many  painful  days, 
imtil  he  at  last  assui-ed  me  in  confidence,  that  at  that  moment 
he  had  been  in  the  most  fi-ightfid  situation  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed.  On  this  account,  he  said,  he  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything,  and  did  not  even  know  what  the 
manuscript  was  about.  In  the  meanwhile  the  matter  had 
been  set  right,  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  Merk,  in  the  times 
of  his  energy,  was  just  the  man  to  accommodate  himself  to 
an\-tliing  monstrous  ;  his  hiunoui-  rctm-ned,  only  it  had  grown 
still  more  bitter  than  before.  He  blamed  my  design  of  re- 
"WTiting  Werther,  -with  the  same  expressions  which  he  had 
used  on  a  former  occasion,  and  desired  to  see  it  printed  just 
as  it  was.  A  fair  copy  was  made,  which  did  not  remain  long 
in  my  hands,  for  on  the  very  day  on  which  my  sister  was  mar- 
ried to  George  Schlosser,  a  letter  from  Weygand,  of  licipzig, 
chanced  to  amve,  in  which  he  asked  me  for  a  manuscript; 
such  a  coincidence  I  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  omen.  I 
sent  off  Werther,  and  was  veiy  well  satisfied,  when  the  remu- 
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ncnitinn  1  rcrrivctl  for  it  was  not  ontircly  swallowi-il  up  by 
the  dol)ts  whicli  I  had  btn-n  forci-d  to  coiitnict  on  acroutjt  ol' 
Gntz  ton  lirrlirhntynt. 

The  iH'irt  of  this  little  book  was  pront.  nay  immense,  and 
chictly  l>e(aus«-  it  t-xactly  hit  the  teniiHT  of  the  times.  For  as 
it  reijuins  but  a  little  match  to  blow  up  an  imnunse  mine,  so 
the  explosion  whieli  ft)llowed_my  jHiblieation  was  mit^hty. 
from  the  eireiunstjinee  that  the  youthful  world  had  alnady 
undermined  itself:  and  the  shock  was  j^reat.  bccau-se  all  extr.i- 
vapint  dcnumds.  in>;»;itiNtJcd  passions,  and  imapnaiy  wronfi^s, 
were  suddenly  brought  to  an  eruj)tion.  It  cannot  Ik-  expected 
of  the  jmblic  that  it  slutuld  receive  an  intellectual  work  intel- 
lectually. In  fact,  it  was  «)nly  the  sid)j«(t.  the  material  jHirt. 
that  was  considcrtni.  as  I  had  already  f«»und  to  be  the  c^u^t; 
amonp  my  own  friencU:  while  at  the  same  time  art>se  that  old 
j)n.'judice,  a.^soeiated  with  the  dij^iity  of  a  jtrinted  book, — 
that  it  ought  to  have  a  moral  aim.  Hut  a  true  picture  of  life 
ha.H  none.  It  neither  appi-oves  nor  censuns,  but  devilo|»es 
sentiment.s  and  actions  in  their  con.sequences,  and  thereby 
enli;;hten.s  and  instnicts. 

Of  the  reviews  I  took  little  notice.  I  had  completely 
wa-shed  mv  lumds  of  the  matter,  and  the  good  folks  might 
now  \s\  what  they  could  make  of  it.  Yet  my  friends  did  not 
fail  to  collect  these  things,  and  as  they  were  already  initiated 
into  mv  views,  to  mak*-  meny  witli  them.  The  Joijs  of 
Youwj  U'rrfhrr,  with  which  Nicolai  came  forth,  gjive  us  occa- 
liion  for  many  a  jest.  This  otherwi.s*-  ixcellent,  meritorioiii*, 
amd  well-informed  man,  had  already  Ix'gim  t«)  depreciate  and 
oppoM'  everything  that  did  not  accord  with  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  which,  su*  he  was  of  a  very  narrow  mind,  he  held  to 
be  tlie  only  correct  way.  AgJiinst  me.  too,  he  must  needs  try 
his  strengtli,  and  his  pam{)hlet  wa-s  soon  in  our  hands.  Tho 
very  delicate  vignette,  by  t'ho<lowiecki,  gave  me  much  delight; 
a.s  at  that  time  I  admired  this  artist  extravagantly.  The 
jumbling  me<lley  itM'lf  was  cut  out  of  that  rough  hoiLsc- 
hold  stuff,  whicli  the  human  understanding,  in  it.s  homely 
Iimit.H.  takes  especiid  |>ain.s  to  make  sufficiently  coai-sc. 
Witliout  jHTceiving  that  there  was  notliing  here  to  qualify, 
that  Werthers  youthful  bloom,  from  the  vtry  first,  appears 
gnawed  bv  the  deadly  worm,  Nicolai  allows  my  treatment  to 
jKiss  current  up  to  the  two  hundred  and  fourteenth  jjage.  and 
then,  when  the  desokitc  mortal  is  preparing  for  the  fut;il  step, 

2l 
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the  acute  psj-chological  physician  contrives  to  pahn  upou  his 
patient  a  pistol,  loaded  Avith  chickens'  blood,  from  which  a 
filtliA'  spectacle,  but  happily  no  mischief,  arises.  Charlotte 
becomes  the  wife  of  Werther,  and  the  whole  aifair  ends  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody. 

So  much  I  can  recall  to  memory,  for  the  book  never  came 
before  mr  eyes  again.  I  had  cut  out  the  vignette,  and  placed  it 
amou"-  mA'  most  favourite  engravings.  I  then,  by  Avay  of  quiet, 
innocent  rcA'enge,  composed  a  little  burlesque  poem,  "  Nicolaiat 
theo-rave  of  Werther;"  wliich,  however,  cannot  be  coimnuui- 
cated.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  pleasure  of  giAing  CA-erything 
a  dramatic  shape,  Avas  again  predominant.  I  wrote  a  prose 
dialogue  between  Charlotte  and  Werther,  Avhich  was  tolerably 
comical;  Werther  bitterly  complains  that  his  deliA'crance  by 
chickens'  blood  has  tvmied  out  so  badly.  His  life  is  saA-ed,  it  is 
true,  but  he  has  shot  his  eyes  out.  He  is  now  in  despair  at 
being  her  husband,  Avithout  being  able  to  see  her;  for  the 
complete  Aaew  of  her  person  would  to  him  be  much  dearer 
than  all  those  pretty  details  of  which  he  could  assure  himself 
by  the  touch.  Charlotte,  as  may  be  imagined,  has  no  great 
catch  in  a  blind  husband,  and  thus  occasion  is  given  to  abuse 
Nicolai  pretty  roimdly,  for  interfering  vmasked  in  other  peo- 
ple's affairs.  The  Avhole  Avas  AA^itten  in  a  good-natm-ed  spii-it, 
and  painted,  Avith  prophetic  forebodings,  that  unhappy,  con- 
ceited humour  of  Nicolai's,  which  led  him  to  meddle  Avitli 
things  beyond  his  compass,  AA'hich  gave  gi-eat  annoyance  both 
to  himself  and  others,  and  by  which,  eventually,  in  spite  of  his 
undoubted  merits,  he  entii-ely  destroyed  his  literary  repu- 
tation. The  original  of  this  jerc  cV esprit  was  ncA'cr  copied, 
and  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  years.  I  had  a  special  predi- 
lection for  the  little  production.  The  pure,  ardent  attach- 
ment of  the  two  young  persons,  was  rather  heightened  than 
diminished  by  the  comico-tragic  situation  into  Avhich  they  were 
thus  transposed.  The  gi-eatest  tenderness  prcA'ailed  through- 
out ;  and  even  my  adversary  was  not  treated  iUnatxu-edly,  but 
only  hmnourously.  I  did  not,  however,  let  the  book  itself 
speak  quite  so  politely ;  in  imitation  of  an  old  rhyme  it 
expressed  itself  thus  : — 

"  By  that  conceited  man — by  him 
I'm  dangerous  declar'd, 
The  heavy  man,  who  cannot  swim, 
Is  by  the  water  scar'd, 
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That  Berlin  pack,  jmcst-riddcn  lot — 
Thrir  Imn  I  do  not  liwd. 
AiiU  tboAc  who  iiitdi-r^tAiul  me  not 
Should  better  Icuni  to  read." 

Bcin;; pr.  :ill  that  niij;ht  Ik-  alleged  against  U'nlher, 

I  found  th  -.  nunurmis  as  ihoy  worr,  by  no  means 

amiovin;,';  but  1  hail  no  anticiiwition  of  the  intolonible  tornu-nt 
provulid  for  nie  by  syniplhizors  and  well-wishers.     These, 
instead  of  sjiyinj;  anything  civil  to  me  alxnit  my  Ixxik  just  as 
it  was,  wishoil  to  know,  one  ami  all.  what  wa.s  really  true  in 
it :   at  which  I  grew  vcr}-  angr)-,  and  often  exjiressed  myself 
with  great  discourtesy.     To  answer   this  question,   I  should 
have  Invn  obligetl  to  pull  to  pieces  and  destroy  tlie  form  of  a 
work  on  which  I  had  so  long  jwndered,  w  ith  the  view  of  giving 
a  poeticid  xmity  to  iu  many  elements ;  and  in  this  oi>eration,  if 
the  essential  jiiirts  were  not  destroyed,  they  would,  at  least, 
have  been  scattered  and  dispersed.      However,  upon  a  closer 
, ,      ■  *  .n  of  the  matter.  I  could  not  take  the  public  inqtii- 

f.;;  I  ill  jMirt.    Jerusidem's  fate  had  excited  great  atten- 

tion.    An  1  ducatt-d.  amiable,  blameless  young  man.  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  theologians  and  authors,  healthy  and  oj)ulent, 
had  at  once,  without  any  known   caiuse.   destroyed   himself. 
KvcPk-  one  .iske<l  how  this  was  i)os«sible,  and  when  they  heard 
of  an  unfortxmati'  lovi-  affair,  the  whole  youth  were  excited,  and 
as  sot)n  as  it  tnuispire<l  that  some  little  annoyances  had  oc- 
currtd  to  him  in  the  higher  circles,  the  middle  cLuvsts  also 
Ix-eame  excite«l ;  indeed  every  one  wils  anxi«)us  to  leani  further 
pnrticidars.      Now  U'trfhrr  apmared  an  exact  dilineation,  as 
it  wii-  i1..,,'V'    of  the  life  and  chanicter  of  that  yoimg  man. 
llu'  !  i  jH-rson  tallied,  and  the  narrative  was  so  verj- 

natui.i..  I....     ...ly  considered  thenuselves  fully  informed  and 

.siiti.-Ht  d.  Hut,  oil  the  other  hand,  on  closer  examination,  there 
was  .so  much  that  did  not  fit.  that  there  arose,  for  those  who 
soutrht  the  ti-uth.  an  unnumageable  btwiness,  because  a  critic-ul 
;.  -irily  produce  a  hundred  doid)ts.    The 

1  tl.iir  WILS,  however,  not  to  be  fathomed, 

for  all  lli.li   1  woven  of  my  own  life  and  suffering 

c«mld  not  be  <:  1,  Ijecausc,  as  an  unobserved  yoiuig 

man.  I  had  secretly,  tliuugh  not  silently,  ])ursaie<l  my  eoursc. 

^^^nle  engaged  in  my  work,  I  was  fully  aware  how  highly 
that  artist  was  favoured  who  had  an  opportunity  of  composing 
a  Venus  from  the  study  of  a  variety  of  beauties.    Accordingly 
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I  took  leave  to  model  my  Charlotte  according  to  the  shape  and 
(]ualities  of  several  pretty  girls,  although  the  chief  charac- 
teristics -were  taken  from  the  one  I  loved  best.  The  inqui- 
sitive publiq  could  therefore  discover  similarities  in  various 
ladies ;  and  even  to  the  ladies  themselves  it  was  not  quite  in- 
different to  be  taken  for  the  right  one.  But  these  several  Char- 
lottes caused  me  infinite  trouble,  because  every  one  who  only 
looked  at  me  seemed  determined  to  know  where  the  proper  one 
really  resided.  I  endeavom'ed  to  save  myself,  like  Nathan* 
Avith  the  three  rings,  by  an  expedient,  which,  though  it  might 
suit  higher  beings,  would  not  satisfy  either  the  believing  or  the 
reading  public.  I  hoped  after  a  time  to  be  freed  from  such 
tormenting  inquiries,  but  they  pm'sued  me  through  my  whole 
life.  I  sought,  on  my  travels,  to  escape  them,  by  assuming  an 
incof/nifo,  but  even  this  remedy  was,  to  my  disappointment, 
unavailing,  and  thus  the  author  of  the  little  work,  had  he  even 
done  anything  A\Tong  and  mischievous,  Avas  sufficiently,  I  may 
say  disproportionately,  pmiished  by  such  luiavoidable  impor- 
tunities. 

Subjected  to  this  kind  of  infliction,  I  Avas  taught  but  too 
imequivocally,  that  authors  and  their  public  are  separated  by 
an  immense  gulf,  of  Avhich,  happily,  neither  of  them  have  any 
conception.  The  uselessness,  therefore,  of  all  prefaces  I  had 
long  ago  seen ;  for  the  more  pains  a  Avriter  takes  to  render  his 
A-icAvs  clear,  the  more  occasion  he  gives  for  embaxTassment. 
Besides,  an  author  may  preface  as  elaborately  as  he  Avill,  the 
public  Avill  ahvays  go  on  making  precisely  those  demands 
Avhich  he  has  endeavovu-ed  to  aA'oid.  With  a  kindred  pecu- 
liarity of  readers,  AA'hich  (particularly  Avith  those  Avho  print 
their  judgments)  seems  remarkably  comical,  I  Avas  likewise 
soon  acqviainted.  They  live,  for  instance,  in  the  delusion  that 
an  author,  in  producing  anything,  becomes  their  debtor;  and 
he  ahvays  falls  short  of  Avhat  they  Avishcd  and  expected  of 
him,  although  before  they  had  seen  our  Avork,  they  had  not 
the  least  notion  that  anything  of  the  kind  existed,  or  AA-as  CA'en 
possible.  Independent  of  all  this,  it  AA'as  noAV  the  gi'eatest 
fortune,  or  misfortune,  that  CA'ery  one  Avished  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  strange  young  a\ithor,  Avho  had  stepped 
forward  so  unexpectedly  and  so  boldly.  They  desired  to  see 
him,  to  spealc  to  him,  and,  even  at  a  distance,  to  hear  some- 

*  "  Nathan  tlie  wise,"  in  Lessiug's  play,  founded  on  Boccacio's  tale  of 
the  rings. — Trans.  — • 
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thing  from  him :  thus  ho  hnd  to  undi'iyo  n  vcrv  coniiitU'r- 
able  crowil,  .Homt'tinu"?*  pleusuiit,  somftiuK-s  tlisji^^'t'i'iihh',  hut 
ulwn\H  iliHtnirtini;.  For  t'mtu<;h  works  alrt-ady  h<-<^tm  hiv 
iH'forr  him,  miy.  and  wtmhl  havr  jjivt-n  him  ahuiulaticr  of  work 
for  st)mc  yran*.  if  ho  c-ouUl  havr  krpt  to  them  willi  his  ohl 
frrvour:  hut  ho  wa.H  drawn  ftirth  from  tht'  quiet,  the  twilii^ht, 
the  ohs<-urity,  whicli  lUone  ran  favour  pure  creation,  into  the 
nuLso  of  (hiyli^ht.  where  one  is  lo«*t  in  otlicrs.  where  one  is  led 
astray,  ahke  hy  svmjmthy  and  by  coldness,  by  praise  and  by 
blimie,  IxTiiiis*'  outwanl  contaet  never  accortls  witli  tlie  e{xx:h 
of  our  inner  culture,  and  therefore,  as  it  cannot  further  iw, 
nmst  necf^siirily  injure  us. 

Yet  more  than  by  all  the  distractions  of  the  day,  the  author 
was  kept  from  the  ehilK)mti<»n  jind  comph-tion  of  ^eater  works 
by  the  tiiste  tlien  prevah-nt  in  this  s«K'iely  for  ilrtinuitizing 
eventliinjf  of  inj|)ort;ujre  which  occurri'il  in  actiud  hfe.  What 
that  technical  expression  , for  such  itwaj<in  <mr  inventive  s<K-iety) 
really  meant,  sluill  lure  be  explained.  Kxcitctl  by  intellectual 
nuH'tinijs  on  «lays  of  hilarity,  we  were  acciLstonu-<l,  in  short 
extemix)nm"  ix-rformances,  to  coumiimicatc,  in  frapnent.s,  all 
the  muterials  we  liatl  collected  towanls  the  formation  of  larger 
com]M>sitioiu(.  One  sin^^le  simple  incident,  a  plcitsantlv  nmre 
or  even  silly  word,  a  blun«hT,  a  ]Kirado\.  a  clever  n>mark, 
jKTSonal  sinj^daritiesj  or  luibits.  nay,  a  iK-culiar  expression,  and 
wliatevcr  else  would  oc<'ur  in  a  piy  an(i  bustling  life — took  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  a  catechi.sm,  u  jMissing  scene,  or  a  diiuua,— 
often  in  pi-osc,  but  oftener  in  verw. 

lly  thi*«  practice,  carried  on  with  genial  pn.Hsion,  the  really 
poetic  mode  of  thought  wiw  estJiblisheil.  We  allowiii  object*, 
events,  jKTsons.  to  stand  for  thentselves  in  all  their  bearings, 
our  only  entleavour  Ix'ing  to  comprehend  them  clearly,  and 
exhibit  Uiem  vividly.  Kvery  expression  of  a])prol)jUiou 
or  ditiappntbation  wa.s  to  jmuvs  in  living  forms  In-fore  the 
eyes  of  tlie  sjHCtator.  'llieM*  productions  might  \h:  calle<l  ani- 
mated epigrams,  which,  though  without  edges  or  iH>int.H.  were 
richly  funiislud  w  itli  marked  and  striking  featuns.  'Ilie  Jtihr. 
huiiUx/rst  Fair-festival  is  an  epigram  of  thi>  kind,  or  rather  a 
collecli«»n  of  such  epigrams.  All  the  characters  there  introduced 
are  meant  for  actuiU  living  memlK-rs  of  tlmt  society,  or  for  per- 
sons at  lea-st  connected  mid  in  some  degree  known  to  it ;  but  the 
meaning  of  tlie  riddle  remained  conceak-d  to  the  greater  j>art ; 
all  laughed,  and  few  knew  that  their  own  marked  peciUiuriticH 
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served  as  the  ^est.  The  prologue  to  Earth's  Netvest  Revelations 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  document  of  another  kind ;  the  smallest 
pieces  are  amono;  the  miscellaneous  poems,  a  great  many  have 
been  destroyqd  or  lost,  and  some  that  stiU  exist  do  not  admit 
of  being  published.  Those  which  appeared  in  print  only  in- 
creased the  excitement  of  the  public,  and  curiosity  about  the 
author ;  those  which  were  handed  about  in  manuscript  enter- 
tained the  immediate  circle,  which  was  continually  increasing. 
Doctor  Barth,  then  at  Giessen,  paid  me  a  visit,  apparently 
courteous  and  confiding ;  he  laughed  over  the  prologue,  and 
wished  to  be  placed  on  a  fi-iendly  footing.  But  we  young 
people  still  continued  to  omit  no  opportunity  at  social  festivals, 
of  sporting,  in  a  malicious  vein,  at  the  peculiarities  which  we 
had  remarked  in  others,  and  successfully  exhibited. 

If  now  it  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the  young  author 
to  be  stared  at  as  a  literary  meteor,  he  nevertheless  sought, 
Avith  glad  modesty,  to  testify  his  esteem  for  the  most  deserving 
men  of  his  coimtiy,  among  whom,  before  all  others,  the  admi- 
rable Justus  IMoser  claims  especial  mention.  The  little  essays 
on  political  subjects  by  this  incomparable  man,  had  been  printed 
some  years  before  in  the  Ostiahnrg  Intelligenzhldtfer,  and  made 
known  to  me  thi-ough  Herder,  who  overlooked  nothing  of  worth 
that  appeared  in  his  time,  especially  if  in  print.  Moser"s  daugh- 
ter, Frau  von  Voigt,  was  occupied  in  collecting  these  scattered 
papers.  We  had  scarcely  patience  to  wait  for  their  publica- 
tion, and  I  placed  myseK  in  communication  with  her,  to  assure 
her,  with  sincere  interest,  that  the  essays,  which,  both  in 
matter  and  form,  had  been  addressed  only  to  a  limited  circle, 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial  ever)T\'here.  She  and  her 
lather  received  these  assui'ances  from  a  stranger,  not  altogether 
unknown,  in  the  kindest  manner,  since  an  anxiety  which  they 
liad  felt,  was  thus  pi-eliminarily  removed. 

AVhat  is  in  the  highest  dcsrree  remarkable  and  commendable 

O  o  ... 

in  these  little  essays,  all  of  Avhich  being  composed  in  one  spirit, 
form  together  a  perfect  whole,  is  the  veiy  intimate  knowledge 
they  display  of  the  whole  civil  state  of  man.  We  see  a  sys- 
tem resting  upon  the  past,  and  still  in  vigorous  existence.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  a  firm  adherence  to  tradition,  on  the  other, 
movement  and  change  which  cannot  be  prevented.  Here 
alarm  is  felt  at  a  usefvd  novelty,  there  pleasm-e  in  Avhat  is  new, 
although  it  be  useless,  or  even  injiu-ious.  With  what  freedom 
from  prejudice  the  author  explains  the  relative  position  of  dif- 
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fer^nt  rank<«.  nml  the  connexion  in  whieli  eitir<«.  town*",  and 
villacts  niutiiiilly  stand  I  We  lt;im  their  pn'n>pitivi-<.  iKp'ther 
witli  the  li-iftil  >rrouiui.H  of  tlinn  ;   we  are  toUl  whore  the  main 
capital  of  tlje  state  im  invej4te<l,  and  wluit  interest  it  yielcL*. 
\Ve  MH*   pro|Hrtv  and  its  advuntii^es  on    the    one  Imiul.   on 
tile  oilier,  taxes  and  di>iad\antaurs  of  various  kimU;  and  then 
'icM  of  indu.stry ;  and  in  ull  titis  pa«t  and 
itraste*!. 

•  of  the  Han.seatie  I>'a(n>f ,  we  arc  told, 
.>  an  extensive  and  active  commerw. 
to  ih«   ( in  uiuMtaniM-s  of  thosi<   time!>.  it  had  a  rr- 
i:  ind  fine  ^ituation;   it  ••ould  receive  the  produce  of 

f  V,   and  wa.H  not   to«j  far  reniove<l  from  the  wn  to 

t:  :t  in  it'i  own  hhips.      But  now,  in  later  times,  it  lies 

deep  in  the  interior,  and  in  i^radually  removed  an<l  hhut  out 
from  tJie  .«ea  trade.      How  this  lutn  tK-curred.  is  exjilainetl  in  all 
ix»  l)earinp*.     'llie  contliet  In^twi^en  Knjfland  and  the  coasts,  and 
of  the^avcTi-  w  it)i  tin-  interior,  is  nientione«l;  here  are  set  forth 
the  jfreat  -  <^>f  thoM>  who  live  on  the  s<'a-i*ide,  and 

deliberate  p......  ... .  {ini]M>>e<l  for  enabling;  the  inliabitontM  of  the 

interi«ir  to  obtain  ^imilar  advantii^-s.  We  then  learn  a  gjeat 
fl  '  '  ■  :•  trades  and  liandicraA^.  and  how  these  have  l)een 
<  ■  1  by  manufacturer,  and  underminetl  by  shop-keeping ; 

de<  iiiic  i.H  |)oint4'<l  out  an  the  result  of  various  caul's,  and  tliis 
result,  in  its  turn.  a.s  the  cause  of  a  further  decline,  in  an  end- 
1.    -  "      h  it  is  difficult  to  unravel ;  yet  it  is  »o  clearly 

>..  viirilant  citiwn.  tliat  one  fancies  nno  can  see 

t  Tfim  it.     'l"he  autlior  tlr  ilisplays 

!:  itothcmo*!!   minuti'cii'  — .      llis 

]  •  ri  from  llu- itir,  and  yet 

I:  ii  account   he  calls  his 

coiicction  tough  everything  in    it   ia 

l>a.seil  on  t  :c. 

IJut  as  >:  life  is  influenccil  by  domestic 

condition,:.--       ,      ; .--s  his  attention.    As  objects  both 

of  his  seriou-s  and  sportive  rcHections,  we  find  the  chnngea  in 
manners  and  cxwtoms,  dress,  diet,  domestic  life,  and  educa- 
tion. It  would  l>c  nceesaary  to  indicate  cverythinjj  which  exista 
in  the  civil  and  social  world,  to  exhaust  the  list  of  snbjecta 
which  he  discusses.  And  his  treatment  of  them  is  admirable. 
.V  thorough  man  of  business  discourses  with  the  people  in 
weekly  papcnj,  respecting  whatever  a  wise  and   beneficent 
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government  nndevtiikcs  or  carries  out,  that  he  may  bring  it  to 
their  comprehension  in  its  trne  light.  This  is  by  no  means 
done  in  a  learned  manner,  but  in  those  varied  forms  which 
may  be  called  poetic,  and  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  must  certainly  be  considered  rhetorical.  He  is  ahvays 
elevated  above  his  subject,  and  understands  how  to  give  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  most  serious  subjects;  now  half-concealed 
behind  this  or  that  mask,  now  speaking  in  his  oyvn  person, 
always  complete  and  exhaiisting  his  subject, — at  the  same 
time  always  in  good  humour;  more  or  less  ironical,  tho- 
loughly  to  the  purpose,  honest,  Avell-meaning,  sometimes  rough 
and  vehement; — and  all  this  so  Avell  regulated,  that  the  spii-it, 
miderstanding,  fiK'ility,  skill,  taste,  and  character  of  the  author 
cannot  but  be  admired.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  of  general 
utility,  deep  insight,  enlarged  views,  happy  treatment,  pro- 
found yet  cheerful  humoiu-,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
compare  him  but  Franklin. 

Such  a  man  had  an  imposing  effect  upon  us,  and  greatly 
inilvienccd  a  youthful  generation,  which  demanded  something 
soimd,  and  stood  ready  to  appreciate  it.  We  thought  we  could 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  form  of  his  exposition  ;  but  who  could 
hope  to  make  himself  master  of  so  rich  an  entertainment,  and 
to  handle  the  most  unmanageable  subjects  with  so  much  ease  r 

But  this  is  our  purest  and  sweetest  illusion — one  which  we 
cannot  resign,  however  much  pain  it  may  cause  us  through 
life — that  we  would,  where  possible,  appropriate  to  ourselves, 
nay,  even  reproduce  and  exhibit  as  oiu-  own,  that  which  we 
prize  and  honour  in  others. 
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